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CERTAIN NUMERALS IN THE GREEK DRAMATIC 
HYPOTHESES 


By Roy C. FrickinGrr 


It is well known that the ancients designated the productions 
of the great Greek dramatists by numbers. The remains of this 
system, however, are scanty, being confined to the following items: 
arg. Soph. Antigone: λέλεκται δὲ τὸ δρᾶμα τοῦτο τριακοστὸν δεύτε- 
pov; arg. Eurip. Alcestis: τὸ δρᾶμα ἐποιήθη ιξ; arg. I Aristoph. 
Aves: ἔστι δὲ λέ; and Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyrit 


IV, p. 71: 
Διονυσ[αλεξανδρος 
LW] 
Kpar{ avov. 


Inasmuch as these numerals have become known one at a time, dis- 
cussion of the subject has been perennial, and ought, one would 
think, to have yielded a definite conclusion ere now. But such 
has not been the case. The meaning of these figures and the 
principle underlying the system are still far from being matters 
concerning which general agreement has been secured. On the 


1 Omitted in Β and E; G reads ἔστι Xe. I have kindly bean permitted to examine 
in proof this portion of Professor White’s edition of the Aves scholia, where it is pointed 
out that the current statement (Dindorf, Dibner, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, Van 
Leeuwen) that this phrase is not found in V, is incorrect. Blaydes (IV, p. 3) would 
delete the words; but this is wrong method, since they are the lectio difficilior. In 
other words, it is much easier to understand how a acribe might accidentally, or 
because he did not understand it, even purposely omit the item than how it crept in, if 
it did not belong there. Fritzache (Quaest. Aristoph. I, p. 178) believes it a corruption 
of εἰς δὲ Λήναια (!). 

(CLassicaL PHILOLOGY V, January, 1910) 1 
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contrary, we are in a period of skepticism on the subject. Wila- 
mowitz has rejected all interpretations alike,’ and it is significant 
that the authors of the articles on Aristophanes and Euripides in 
Pauly-Wissowa did not deem it worth their while even to mention 
these numbers. 

The discussion of the matter has greatly suffered from being 
conducted (for the most part) by means of brief notices in the 
periodicals or of such notes as the editors of the three (extant) 
plays in question could find room for. And the latter have usu- 
ally contented themselves with suggesting the most plausible inter- 
pretation of the text before them without considering the other 
instances. Of course, it is conceivable that the numbers were not 
uniformly derived or that their arrangement was a purely arbitrary 
one; and in that case its recovery would now be neither possible 
nor, if possible, particularly valuable. However, the recent addi- 
tion of the Dionysalexandros numeral to those previously known 
has seemed to me to warrant another attempt to discover whether 
they are not capable of a uniform explanation. 

So far only one solution of the Dionysalexandros numeral has 
been proposed. Korte would refer it to an alphabetical arrange- 
ment.’ Ranke’ had made this suggestion for the Aves numeral 
long ago, and Wex‘ brought it forward again after the publication 
of the Alcestis numeral in 1834. This last instance is the most 
plausible one for the theory, since among Euripides’ extant titles 


1 Kinleitung in die griech. Tragédie (Heracles, Vol. I, 1st ed.), p. 150, note 55: 
‘¢ Zwei notizen scheinen darauf zu fahren, dass die tragddien auch eine laufende num- 
mer fahrten, in der hypothesis der Alkestis . . . . undin der der Antigone ... . aber 
sie haben sich bisher jeder deutung entzogen.” <Analecta Euripidea, p. 138: ‘Opi- 
nantur sane vulgo, propter ἐποιήθη illud potissimum, numeris illis quota fabula a poeta 
conecripta sit indicari, et quoniam uterque numerus opinioni repugnat, corrigunt eum 
donec congruat aut abiciunt .... et Aristophanes (sc. Byzantius) ... . ordinis 
cuiusdam, cuius rationem ignoramus, numerum etiam in Alcestide indicaverit.’’ IJbid., 
p. 143: ‘*‘Obvia coniectura est, hunc ordinem ab eo (ac. Aristophane Byzantio) indicari, 
sed ad liquidum perduci nequit.’’ Van Leeuwen in his edition of the Birds (p. 3, n. 4) 
accepts this conclusion. Of course, Wilamowitz was not the first to advocate it, cf. 
Schneider De velerum in Aristophanem scholiorum fontibus (1838), p. 53: ‘‘ Immo con- 
fitendum est in posterum quoque tempus idem incognitum mansurum esse, donec 
plura et certiora teetimonia fuerint reperta.”’ Bergk (Meineke II, p. 1000) cites 
Schneider with approval. 

ΟΕ, Hermes XXXIX (1904), pp. 484f. 

8Cf. De vita Aristophanis, Ὁ. cccxiv (prefixed to Thierach’s edition, 1830). 

4Of. Rhein. Museum II (1843), pp. 147f. 
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fifteen begin with alpha and it is by no means impossible that the 
same letter introduced enough of the lost titles so that, by coming 
at the very end of the alphas, the Alcestis might have been seven- 
teenth. Wex thought to strengthen his case by citing the fact 
that such an alphabetical catalogue appears on the back of the 
Villa Albani statue of Euripides.’ This, however, was a most 
unfortunate move on his part. The Villa Albani list is not com- 
plete, containing only thirty-six plays; nevertheless thirteen of 
them begin with alpha and the Alcestis stands in the first place! 

Nor does the Dionysalexandros instance lend itself easily to 
this explanation. Although Cratinus was credited with only 
twenty-one plays in antiquity, Meineke and Kock admitted frag- 
ments from twenty-six plays into their collections under his name. 
Accepting this whole list, although five of them must be rejected 
and at least one or two of the five are a priori likely to come from 
the first third and although both Meineke and Kock did in fact 
challenge the Bousiris, we yet find only seven names beginning 
with alpha, beta, gamma, and delta. In order to get an eighth 
play Korte has to count the Διόνυσοι, although that is probably a 
mere Verschreiben for Διονυσαλέξανδρος.ὅ 

The Antigone numeral is still less probable. In our almost 
complete list of Sophocles’ titles only twenty-three (two of which 
are spurious) have alpha as their initial letter. For the Antigone 
to be thirty-second, practically every lost title would have to begin 
with alpha and the Antigone stand at the very end of the plays 
listed under that letter. But neither supposition is likely, though, 
in favor of the second, it must be granted that the ancients did 
not arrange alphabetical lists with such strictness as do moderns 
and, in particular, seem commonly to have disregarded all letters 
except the initial. But the fact that in all three instances so far 
considered this theory necessitates arbitrarily placing the plays in 
question at the very end of those beginning with the same initial 
adds cumulative weight to the objection. 

The remaining number (that of the Aves) is just as unfavor- 
able. All the titles of Aristophanes’ plays are known, so that 


1 Published by Welcker Die griech. Tragddien, pp. 444f. 
3Cf. Koch Rhein. Museum XLVIII (1898), p. 238. 
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there can be no doubt on that score. But in an alphabetical list 
still extant’ the Birds is numbered thirty-one’ or, if the spurious 
titles be omitted, twenty-eight. And in either case, thirty-five is 
entirely out of the question.’ Bergk, therefore, proposed to read 
λ΄ or λα΄ instead of Ae’. Both conjectures (especially the latter) 
are open to objection paleographically, and the former does not 
satisfy the demands of an alphabetical list. Ifthe other numerals 
favored the alphabetical interpretation, we might be justified in 
accepting Bergk’s second proposal,’ but under the circumstances 
the theory must fall to the ground.° 

The oldest and most popular explanation is that these numbers 
are based upon a chronological enumeration,’ and is likewise open 
to grave objection. Though in my opinion this point is not one 
of much consequence, it has seemed to some that this theory allows 
too few plays for the earlier years of Sophocles and Euripides.’ 


1Cf. Novati Hermes XIV (1879), pp. 461 ff., and Pauly-Wiseowa II, 972 f. 

2Counting the second Peace, which was inadvertently omitted from the list. This 
omission explains Bergk’s first conjecture. 

8 Nevertheless, Christ seems to accept it, cf. Geschichte der griech. Literatur, Ὁ. 306, 
n.1(4thed.). Ranke De vita Aristoph., Ὁ. cocxii ff., succeeds in making the Birds 
85th by counting the ᾿Ανδρομέδα, Τ᾽'λαῦκος, Δαίδαλος, AnAla, ᾿Ερεχθεύς, and Μητροφῶν 
among Aristophanes’ titles! 

4Hilberg Z6G. XXX (1879), pp. 904 ff., and Kérte Hermes XXXIX (1904), p. 485, 
accepted these readings and defended the alphabetical explanation in every case. 
Hilberg properly rejected Wilamowitz’s suggestion (Hermes XIV, pp. 464f.) that 
Aristophanes’ titles are arranged chronologically within the individual letters. For, 
in that case, how could the Δαναΐδες precede his first piece, the Aa:radeis? 

5Cf. Dindorf, Oxford edition of Aristophanes II, pp. 524: “Ut... . Samuelis 
Petiti, criticorum infelicissimi, similis habeatur, qui tantum abest ut numeri Avibus 
tributi admiretur magnitudinem, ut iusto minorem ducat, et primum quidem 
quadrigesimam fabulam facere cogitet, deinde, ut litterarum quandam similitudinem 
correctione sua consequatur, duodequadrigesimam esse decernat posito λη in Beckii 
Oommentariis Vol. III, p. 854.” 

6 Accepted for the Anfigone by Wex (1829), pp. 6 f. and 35; Bode Geschichte ἃ. 
hellen. Dichtkunst (1839) ITI, 1, p. 391, n. 7; B6ckh (1843) p. 120, n. ; Schneidewin (3d ed., 
1856), p. 30; Blaydes (1859), p. 443; Nauck-Schneidewin (7th ed., 1875), p. 29; D’Ooge 
(1898), p. 18, ἢ. 7; Jebb (1891), §22; Wecklein (1897), p. 10, ἃ. 2; Bellermann-Wolff 
(5th ed., 1892), p. 2,n.6; Béckh CIJG I, p. 3500; Welcker Gr. Tragéd., Ὁ. &, n. 26; 
Ritachl Rh. Museum I (1842), p. 76; O. K. Maller (Donaldson) Hist. of Lit. of Anc. 
Greece I, p. 448; Mahaffy Class. Gr. Lit., Vol. I, Pt. fi, p.59; Haigh Tragic Drama, 
p. 183, n. 1; Obrist Geschichte ἃ. gr. Lit. (4th ed.), p. 240. n. 2; ete. For the Alcestis 
by Bode loc. cit., p. 472 and n. 3; Welcker loc. cit., p.450; Bergk Gr. Literaturge- 
schichte III, p. 498, n. 89; Maller (Donaldson) loc. cif., p. 449; Klein Geschichte d. 
Dramas I, Ὁ. 448; Haigh loc. ctt., p. 208; Christ loc. cit., p. 265, n. 2; etc. 

™So Glum De Euripidis Alcest., Ὁ. 8; Mahaffy loc. cit., Ὁ. 101; Dindorf’s ed. (1834), 
p. 7, and (1869), p. 18, n. c; Woolsey’s (1860), p. 58; and Paley’s (1872), Vol. I, p. 249. 
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Sophocles’ first appearance was in 468 Β. Οὗ and the Anttgone 
was produced (probably) in 441 B.0., so that, if it were thirty- 
second in chronological order, he must have brought out an 
average of one and a seventh plays per annum during this period. 
Euripides’ first appearance was in 455 B. o. and the Alcestis came 
out in 438 B.o. It follows that in these eighteen years (counting 
inclusively) his average must have been slightly less than Sopho- 
cles’. In these results per se there is little to surprise us. In 
fact, if we remember that Euripides began to write plays when he 
was éighteen, did not get a chorus until he was thirty, when he 
was awarded last place, and did not win a victory before 441 8. o., 
we must concede that he did very well in getting so many plays 
accepted. It is true that we should expect greater productivity 
in Sophocles, whose career opened with such éclat; but perhaps 
the fact that he was never lower than second in a contest was 
largely due to this self-restraint at first. | 

On the other hand, with thirty-two of Sophocles’ one hundred 
and twenty-three plays coming before 440 B. 0., we have ninety-one 
remaining for the thirty-five years between that date and his death 
in 406 B. 0.—an average per annum of two and three-tifths. The 
result for Euripides is similar. In the thirty-two years after 438 
B. Ο. he must have written seventy-five plays, or two and a third a 
year, but this is the less remarkable, since many of his later works 
are characterized by hasty and careless execution. Now Aeschylus 
produced ninety plays between his first recorded appearance in 
499 B. o. and the Orestea in 458 B. 0. (forty-two years), or two 
and a seventh plays a year; and this average was doubtless higher 
toward the end of his career than earlier, for in the twenty-seven 
years between his first victory in 484 B. o. and his last appearance 
in 458 B. o. came thirteen victories and probably several defeats 
(certainly one, in 468 B.o.) Furthermore, Sophocles’ activity in 
old age is well attested, so that the absence of deterioration can 
more justly excite our surprise than the mere fact of his produc- 
tivity. Moreover, we must remember that at this period there 
were two festivals a year, where tragedies were produced, whereas 
previously there had been but one. And although this fact could 


1 Poesibly 471 8. ο. ; cf. Eusebius. 
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not increase the poets’ powers of production, yet the earlier dearth 
of opportunity and consequent difficulty of obtaining a chorus 
doubtless had a part in restricting their output. Therefore, this 
objection to the chronological interpretation cannot be considered 
a valid one. 

A more vital obstacle is found in the difficulty of explaining 
how the Alcestis, the fourth play in its group, could have been 
number seventeen, and how the Antigone, which probably was not 
the fourth member of its group could have been number thirty- 
two. Jebb’ (in a different connection) suggests that the satyric 
plays may not have been included in the enumeration. But this 
proposal does not help explain the number seventeen, and the fact 
that the Alcestis, which at least takes the place of a satyric play, 
bears a number would seem to invalidate it. Nor can the diffi- 
culty be solved by means of plays brought out at the Lenaea, 
where tragedies were not produced by tetralogies,’ for unfortu- 
nately tragedy seems not to have been introduced at the Lenaea 
until subsequently.’ Teuffel* explained that the Alcestis belonged 
to Euripides’ seventeenth group, ignoring the fact that this would 
leave only twenty-four plays (92—17 Χ 4= 24) for his later and 
more productive period, and also ignoring the fact that if the 
Antigone numeral be interpreted in the same manner, Sophocles 
must have produced one hundred and twenty-eight plays in twenty- 
eight years and none thereafter! Still more radical is Bergk’s 
solution—for ἐξ he proposed to read tc’, and in arg. Antigone 
δεδίδακται δὲ τὸ δρᾶμα τοῦτο τριακοστόν' δεύτερος (ἦν)." These 


1Jn his edition of the Antigone, Ὁ. xlix. 

2 Perhaps this is what Moller (Donaldson) had in mind when he suggested that 
some trilogies may have been unprovided with a satyric drama, Hist. of Lit. of Anc. 
Greece, I, p. 448, n. 2. 

δέ. Capps A. J. A. IV (1900), p. 86, who places this event ** between 430 and 440.᾽ 
By letter he informs me that ‘it cannot be placed much before 432.”’ Similarly 
Reisch Z6G (1907), pp. 308 f. (between 425 and 432) and O’Connor History of Actors 
and Acting, pp. 46 f. (about 433). 

4 Of. Rh. Museum XXI (1866), p. 471. See likewise Hadley’s Alcestis, Ὁ. 43, Earle’s, 
pp. 4f., and Hayley’s, p. xix. 

Cf. Gr. Literaturgeschichte IIT, p. 498, n. 89, and p. 414, n. 161. His reasons (in 
the latter case) are as follows: it is generally accepted that the Antigone was presented 
in the spring of 441 B.c., but the Marmor Partum informs us that Euripides won his 
first victory in that year; consequently the Antigone must have received the second 
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arbitrary changes, however, have deservedly failed to gain the 
approval of scholars. Leaving this problem, then, unsolved for 
a moment, let us proceed to see how well this chronological 
hypothesis fits the other instances. 

For the Dionysalexandros Grenfell and Hunt seem to have 
been inclined to accept a chronological interpretation, but were 
deterred by the improbability involved in their supposing the 
comedy to have been produced in 430-429 B.o. This date is due 
to the sentence κωμφῳδεῖται δ᾽ ἐν τῷ δράματι Περικλῆς μάλα πιθανῶς 
δι ἐμφάσεως ὡς ἐπαγειοχὼς τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις τὸν πόλεμον, which 
occurs at the end οὗ the hypothesis whence this numeral is derived. 
It should be noted that what war Pericles is thought of as having 
brought upon the Athenians is not specified, doubtless because 
other parts of the hypothesis, in which the year of production and 
other germane facts were given, rendered this unnecessary. 
Grenfell and Hunt’ assume the Peloponnesian War to be intended 
and consequently assign the play to the years above indicated. 
To decide this question, we must consider the facts of Cratinus’ 
life as we know them. He died shortly after 423 B. o. at the age 
of ninety-seven.’ He wrote twenty-one plays and won nine vic- 
tories,” six at the City Dionysia and three at the Lenaea.‘ 
Hieronymus and Eusebius mention him under 453 B. o. and his 
name occurs in the City Victors’ List in a position corresponding 


prize. That the words of the argument εὐδοκιμήσαντα ἐν τῇ διδασκαλίᾳ τῆς ᾿Αντιγόνης 
are not inconsistent with this interpretation may be seen from the similar language of 
Aristophanes concerning his Banqueters (cf. Nubes 529 and schol. ad loc.), which was 
likewise awarded the second prize. Furthermore, the number (32) cannot be correct, 
since the Antigone would then be the fourth member of its group (i. e., a satyric play), 
while with the proposed reading it would occupy the second place. This somewhat 
attractive suggestion is, however, open to the following objections: (a) we need some 
independent reason for believing the Anfigone to be number thirty, (Ὁ) we must 
remember that some think the Antigone to have been produced in 442 8. c.; cf. Christ 
Geschichte d. gr. Lit., p. 310, n. 7 (5th ed.) and (c) the criticism of the numeral is 
needless, cf. p. 13, below. I may safely ignore the numerous conjectures for the 
Alcestis number (1¢”’, te’, etc.). 

1Followed by Kodrte, Wilamowitz, Oroiset, Rutherford, Thieme, etc., cf. Thieme’s 
Quaestionum comicarum ad Periclem pertinentium capita tria (1908), pp. 27 ff. 

3Of. Lucian Macrob. 25, and Capps Harv. Stud. XV (1904), pp. 61 f., who places 
his death ‘*soon after 422/1.”’ 


3Of. Suidas s.v. Κρατῖνος. 
4Cf. CIA II, 977 ἃ and i, and Capps A. J. P. XX (1899), pp. 390-96. 
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to about that date. The arrangement of the list would seem to 
indicate that he won several other victories soon after, and, finally, 
he produced plays in 425, 424, and 423, when he closed his career 
with a victory." Thus, his eighth play might well have come as 
early as 446 B. Ο. 

That Cratinus had already at this general period directed his 
satire against Pericles is proved by Meineke 11, Ὁ. 218, where he is 
charged with dilatoriness in completing the middle wall and zid., 
p. 61, where there is an unmistakable allusion to his escape from 
ostracism in 442 B.o. These were troublous times for Athens. 
In 447 the battle of Chaeronea cost her Boeotia, and the revolt of 
Euboea and Megara quickly followed. Moreover, as soon as the 
five years’ truce expired (446), the Spartans invaded Attica. The 
responsibility for these disasters was naturally placed at Pericles’ 
door by his opponents. The attempt of the goddesses to bribe 
their judge in the Dionysalexandros might well have called forth 
an allusion to Pericles’ alleged bribery of the Spartan king to 
withdraw his army, and the fact that the country people were now 
for the first time couped up within the Long Walls might have 
been referred to in that part of the play where Helen is concealed 
in a bird-cage (ll. 29 ff.: καὶ τὴν μὲν ᾿ξλήνην eis τάλαρον don ep 
ὄρνιν)" κρύψας). In my opinion, however, it is possible to estab- 
lish a still closer and broader connection between the plot and 
contemporaneous events. Dionysus, of course, represents Pericles 
himself and Alexander the conservative leader Thucydides, whose 
prerogatives Pericles (Dionysus) has usurped. The immense 
resources at his command would have enabled Pericles to establish 
his own personal authority over his people (τυραννέδος ἀκινήτου, 
Hera’s offer in the bribery scene) or by wise military expenditures 
to guarantee the stability of the Athenian empire through success 
in war (εὐτυχίας κατὰ πολεμόν, Athena’s offer). Recent occur- 
rences might well have seemed to justify Pericles’ enemies in 
believing that he had lost these two chances forever by deciding 
in favor of Aphrodite. The hypothesis tells us that Aphrodite 


5Cf. argg. Acharn., Equtt., and Nubes, and Lucian Macrob. 2. 
180 Kérte. Grenfell and Hunt supply τυρόν. Thieme loc. cit., p. 16, finds addi- 
tional support for Kdrte’s reading in Meineke II, p. 42, fr. xii: χηνοβοσκοὶ βουκόλοι. 
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promised that Dionysus should be ‘“‘most beautiful and most 
beloved” (κάλλιστόν τε καὶ ἐπέραστον αὐτὸν ὑπάρχειν) ;' and asa 
result he succeeded in wooing Helen away from Sparta. Of course, 
the myth hampered Cratinus and the symbolism is less exact and 
clear than if he had been dealing with a theme of his own inven- 
tion throughout, but there can be little doubt as to the meaning 
of Aphrodite's offer —it referred to Pericles’ plans for the beautifi- 
cation of Athens. This is not the only place where Athens is com- 
pared to a woman. In a passage which Sauppe has correctly 
recognized as derived from a comic poet Plutarch describes the 
city at this very period as a wanton decking herself out with 
costly marbles and thousand-talent temples.” If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, we can understand the meaning of one of the extant 
fragments ( Meineke II, p. 42, fr. ix): 
παραστάδας καὶ πρόθυρα βούλει ποικίλα. 

Dionysus (i. e., Pericles with his ambitious building schemes) 
evidently expressed surprise at the simplicity and rudeness of 
Alexander’s mountain quarters and was answered with this sar- 
casticcomment. In the dénouement Alexander handsover Dionysus 
to the Achaeans’® and keeps Helen for himself; in other words, 
Cratinus advises the people to accept Pericles’ plans for the city’s 
adornment, since it is now too late to turn back, but to disavow 
their author and intrust their administration to safer hands. If 
this explanation seems to attribute too bold an utterance to the 
poet, it must be remembered that Pericles’ name was not yet sur- 
rounded with such a glamour as at a later period, that at this 
particular hour the course of events seemed against him, and, in 
particular, that the aristocratic party was so confident of success 
that soon afterward (442 B. 0.) they dared to challenge him to 
the test of ostracism. If the outcome disappointed their fond 

1Qan the reading be «τὸ» κάλλιστον... αὑτῷ ὑπάρχειν» 

*Cf. Plutarch Pericles xii and Sauppe Ausgewdhlte Schriften, p. 500, n.2. There 


may be an allusion also to Agpasia, whose connection with Pericles began at about this 
period, cf. Pauly-Wissowa II. 1716 f. 

8 Wilamowitz sees in this a reference to the Spartan demand for his surrender in 
432 np. co. We ought not to suppose, however, that this was the first time Pericles’ 
enemies had thought of his deecent from the accursed Alemaeonidae. On the contrary, 
this step was doubtless merely the finale of long years of discussion both at home and 
abroad. 
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expectations, it was neither the first nor last instance of such mis- 
placed optimism. Furthermore, such freedom of attack is consis- 
tent with the known character of Cratinus’ comedy, and the fact 
that, as soon as Pericles’ position was assured (after 442), 
restrictive legislation was enacted’ proves earlier excesses. 1 
therefore believe the Dionysalexandros to have been brought 
out in the spring of 445 and think that it may have been Cratinus’ 
eighth play. 

Some one may object that this date is too early for such 
“Mythenparodie”’ as this play affords. And it is true that this 
motif is more characteristic of the Middle Comedy, and that this 
is one of the reasons for assigning the Nemesis to the close of the 
century and to the younger Cratinus.’ But no one would put the 
Dionysalexandros much later than 430 —a date twenty or twenty- 
five years earlier than the new date for the Nemesis—and there 
is no reason to suppose that the Dionysalexandros was the first 
play of this sort. The fact is that owing to the dearth of infor- 
mation before the Acharnians negative generalizations are quite 
unsafe. 

The Aves numeral has always been a stumbling-block in the 
way of every interpretation, and it is no exception in this case. 
It is evident at once that the Birds cannot be the thirty-fifth 
piece Aristophanes brought out.’ So that the only recourse left 
adherents of this explanation is to follow the path that Dindorf 
pointed out long ago: “Ut si quid absurdi edicere videantur, 
emendanda potius quam eicienda esse pateat.” If any solution 
that would fit the case (even without regard to its suitability in 
other instances) had ever been propounded, this procedure would 
be less justifiable; but under the circumstances it is only a ques- 
tion of finding an intelligible and paleographically possible 
conjecture. As we have seen, advocates of the alphabetical inter- 
pretation have made use of this method here, but without satis- 
factory results. Dindorf, however, proceeded to employ his own 


1Cf. achol. Achar. 67: τὸ ψήφισμα τὸ περὶ τοῦ μὴ κωμῳδεῖν, γραφὲν ἐπὶ Μορυχίδον 
(440/39). 

2Cf. Harvard Studies XV (1904), pp. 61 ff. 

8 Nevertheless, some have blindly adopted this explanation, cf. Bockh CIG I, p. 3608 
and O. K. Maller (Donaldson) Hist. of Lit. of Anc. Greece I, p. 449, n. 1. 
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advice and in a most convincing manner; cf. his Oxford edition of 
Aristophanes II, pp. 524 f.: “Est igitur qui in libris traditur 
numerus λε΄ aperte corruptus et, si quid litterarum ductibus tribu- 
endum, fortasse restituto sé corrigendus. Ita ad novem, quas 
Avibus antiquiores esse fabulas ex didascaliis constat, quinque 
aliae de ceteris accedere debebunt. Eae autem fortasse hae sunt, 
Tewpyol, Γῆρας, Eipnvn δευτέρα, λκάδες, Taynuoral, Ceterum 
Ae ne tum quidem verum erit, si fabulas secundum litterarum 
ordinem numeraverit grammaticus: quod non est verisimile.”’ 

Between 427 B.c. and about 388 B. o. Aristophanes wrote forty 
plays, or one a year. Inasmuch as the Birds was produced in the 
fourteenth year of his career, a priori there is no difficulty involved 
in supposing it to have been fifteenth in chronological order. For 
his earlier years we have the following details: 


Banqueters 427, Lenaea 
Babylonians 426, City Dionysia 
Acharnians 425, Lenaea 


Knights 424, Lenaea 
Clouds A' 423, City Dionysia 
Wasps 422, Lenaea 


Peace A' 421, City Dionysia 
Amphiaraus 414, Lenaea 
Birds 414, City Dionysia 
To these must be added the unknown piece with which it seems 
likely that he won a City victory in 425.’ To the list of plays 
suggested by Dindorf as belonging to this period must be added 
the Δράματα ἢ Kévraupos.’ For some of these plays there is room 
between 421 (Pax A’) and 414 (Amphiaraus), for, although 
Aristophanes seems to have then been less productive than earlier, 
there is no reason to believe that this was a period of complete 
inactivity.’ 
1Cf. Capps A. J. P. XXVIII (1907), p. 198. 
2So Wilamowitz. The literature concerning this and the other plays in question 
is cited in Pauly-Wissowa II, 976 ff. In arg. Vespae there is a confused notice con- 
cerning Philonides and a Προαγών, which in my opinion ought not to be identified with 
Aristophanes’ play of the same name; cf. Capps A. J. P. XXVIII (1907), p. 199. 
δαί, Bergk (Meineke II, p. 995): "Αἴ vero ad illud tempus, quod inter Vespas et 
Aves intercedit, fere nullae fabulae referuntur, neque tamen per tam longum temporis 
spatium prorsus conticuisse Aristophanem consentaneum eet;’’ and Pauly-Wiseowa 
II. 979: ‘* Sicher echeint nur, dass A. zwischen dem Frieden und dem n&chst datierbaren 


Stock Amphiaraos nicht vdllig pausiert hat, wenn wir auch die Lfcke nicht ausfallen 
kénnen.”’ 
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We have thus seen that the chronological interpretation falls 
short mainly at two points, viz., the Antigone and Alcestis nume- 
rals are somewhat smaller than we might expect (not a serious 
objection) and do not seem to conform to the tetralogic system 
used at the City Dionysia. Perhaps a study of the purpose of 
these numbers would assist us. Béckh’ pointed out long ago that 
they were not official but due to private research, but further than 
this we have not been able to go. We are therefore fortunate in 
that the Dionysalexandros instance has at length made the pur- 
pose clear beyond reasonable doubt. This number is taken from 
an hypothesis. It was not, however, incorporated within it, but 
stood at the top of the second (last) column as a sort of heading 
and had doubtless appeared also at the beginning of the hypothesis 
(now lost). In my opinion, this was the original form of such a 
notice and shows why in the fuller form of statement found else- 
where a different verb is employed in each 6886 ---ποιήθη, λόλεκ- 
tat, ἔστι. When Aristophanes of Byzantium, or whoever was 
responsible for the change, transferred these items from the head- 
ing and made them integral parts of the hypothesis, finding no 
verb in the original statement before him and resting under the 
necessity of now using one, he did not deem it essential to para- 
phrase the information always in the same way, but, as was natural, 
employed now one expression and now another.’ If it be true that 
the original function of the numerals was as we find it in this 
ὑπόθεσις, only one explanation is possible—it is a device for the 
convenience of some library, probably that at Alexandria. If so, 
every play in the library would bear a number, and these numbers 


1Cf, CIG I, p. 8δ1α. 

£Consequently, it is inadvisable to press the use of a particular word in any one 
case, cf. Wex Antigone, p. 35: ‘*Fuerunt adeo qui... . bis et tricies eam (ac. Anti- 
gonam) in scaenam productam 6606 opinarentur, decepti scilicet male intellecta aliqua 
Aristophanis grammatici notatione in argumento fabulae, ubi dicit ille: λέλεκται δὲ τὸ 
δρᾶμα λβ΄, quod compendium legere illi volebant δυοκαιτριακοντάκις;᾽" Wilamowits 
Analecta Euripidea, Ὁ. 188: ** At λέλεκται illud lucem accipit ab Andronici de Platone 
verbis οὗτινος τὰ δράματα τάδε λέγονται, i. ὁ. in catalogis recensentur;’’ and Ranke 
De vita Aristoph., p. clxvii: ** Ipea vox λέλεκται satis ostendit, non ease de doctis, sed 
de servatis lectisque fabulis dictam.’’ This last is in embryo the theory which I have 
developed in the text; but it is here a mere guess unsupported by evidence, and is 
further hampered by being yoked with the alphabetical explanation, cf. did., pp. 
coexii ff. Of course, ἐποιήθη lends iteelf most easily to a chronological interpretation ; 
but the question must be decided upon broader grounds than that. 
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would run consecutively for each author. In other words, if any 
play were not represented in the collection, that fact would not be 
indicated by a gap being left for it in the enumeration. Of course, 
it is conceivable that the basis of arrangement was purely arbitrary, 
but it is more probable, until the contrary be proved, that some 
rational system (alphabetical, chronological, etc.) was employed. 
Now which system was actually chosen becomes clear when we 
note that the above statement of the numerals’ purpose and use 
obviates the two objections to the chronological interpretation. 
For the extant fragments prove that of Euripides’ ninety-two 
plays only about seventy-two were known to the Alexandrians, 
This test can always be accepted, when the conclusion is positive, 
and usually when it is negative. Thus, the Roman Didascaliae 
report that the Bacchae of Lysippus was the only play of his pre- 
served and sure enough it is the only one from which we have 
quotations.’ Accordingly, we are not surprised to learn from 
Suidas that seventy-eight plays of Euripides (four of them spuri- 
ous) were preserved.” If the Alcestis was seventeenth among 
this number and retained the same relative position as in the 
original list, it must have been about the twentieth play Euripides 
brought out, which number (being a multiple of four) would be 
suitable for the last play of a tetralogy. Similarly, the hundred 
Sophoclean plays, which are preserved in whole or part make it 
seem likely that the Antigone was about the thirty-ninth play that 
he produced. These figures are, of course, mere estimates, but 
they have the merit of assigning a slightly larger number of plays 
to the earlier years of these poets and of affording a reasonable 
solution for these two misfit numerals. In the case of Cratinus 
and Aristophanes the fragments indicate that all their comedies 
were still extant in ancient times, and consequently these two 
numerals are not altered by the proposed interpretation.’ Of 


10f. IG XIV. 1097, and Capps Class. Phil. I (1906), p. 219, 1. 9 and note. 

3Cf. Pauly-Wissowa VI, 1247. 

SIf the date I have assigned the Dionysalexandros should prove to be incorrect, 
that fact would not necessarily invalidate my interpretation of its numeral, for, (1) as 
only about a dozen of the twenty-six titles which Meineke accepted under the elder 
Oratinus’ name are indisputably his, it is possible that several should be assigned to 
the younger poet, that not all the elder Cratinus’ twenty-one plays were known to the 
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course, to render this hypothesis absolutely certain, one ought to 
arrange in chronological sequence such plays of these poets as the 
Alexandrians knew and to prove that the Dionysalexandros was 
eighth in Cratinus’ series of twenty-one, the Aves fifteenth in 
Aristophanes’ series of forty-four, the Antigone thirty-second in 
Sophocles’ series of about one hundred, and the Alcestis seven- 
teenth in Euripides’ series of seventy-eight.' But our meager 
didascalic information puts such a procedure entirely out of the 
question, and we must be content to have shown that such a theory 
satisfies the general probabilities of the case. 

The question at once arises where second versions would be 
placed in such an enumeration as we have been considering. If 
the second version had actually been produced, its number would 
naturally correspond to its chronological position. But if it had 
merely been published and were included in the library collection, 
it would still have to have a number, and I am of the opinion that, 
no matter how long an interval had intervened between the pro- 
duction of the first version and the publication of the second, the 
latter’s library number would immediately follow that of the 
former. Such a supposition would explain the source of the mis- 
information in arg. V Nubes. The extant fragments and the fact 
that the differences between the two versions are so clearly dis- 
tinguished in arg. VI prove that both were preserved in Alexan- 
drian times. The anonymous author of arg. V correctly tells us 
that the first Clouds was produced at the City Dionysia in 423 
and was awarded the third place, and then incorrectly adds that 
Aristophanes brought out the second edition in the following year 
and was still less successful (ἀποτυχὼν πολὺ μᾶλλον). Anony- 
mous probably reasoned as follows: 


Alexandrians, and that the Dionys. was eighth (chronologically) among those pre- 
served, or (2) it is possible that Cratinus was much more productive than is commonly 
supposed, that only twenty-one of his plays were known to the Alexandrians, and that 
thirteen preserved plays belonged to the period after 430-429. 


1Extant fragments prove that the Alexandrians were acquainted with Euripides’ 
Pleiades (with which he made his maiden appearance), and Cressae, Alemeon in 
Psophis, and Telephus (which caine out with the Alcestis). These plays, then, would 
be numbers 1, 14, 15, and 16, respectively. He is known to have won his first victory 
in 441, and there is no doubt that these plays (or some of them) are represented in our 
fragments, if we only knew how to pick them out. The satyric plays would probably 
be the first to disappear, cf. arg. Medea. 
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My edition of Νεφέλαι A’ bears such and such a number and the 
records show that it was third in 423. My edition of Νεφέλαι Β΄ bears a 
number larger by one than the other, but the Didascaliae say nothing 
about it. The numeral indicates that the second edition came out the 
year after the first. I explain the silence of the records by supposing 
that, although the practice of having five poets compete at a time 
obtained,' it was at this time the custom to record the names of only the 
three highest contestants. Therefore, I conclude [we may represent 
Anonymous as saying] that in his second attempt Aristophanes fared 
still worse than before and was awarded fourth or fifth place. 

We thus obtain an adequate and plausible explanation for an error 
that has caused scholars much trouble. 

It remains to point out that such an arrangement as I have 
suggested -would not have seemed an unnatural thing to the 
ancients. Terence’s plays, for example, are not only arranged in 
that way in our MSS but are given numerals on that basis in the 
Didascaliae. It is interesting to note that there was some uncer- 
tainty as to what should be done in the case of a play that failed 
and was repeated, like the Hecyra. The MSS arrangement 
ignores the first production of that play (after the Andria), when 
it was scarcely more than begun, and gives it a position corre- 
sponding to the second exhibition (after the Phormio) ; doubtless 
because on this second occasion a considerable portion of the play 
was presented, although it was not produced in foto until the 
third attempt (after the Adelphoe). Nevertheless, the didascalic 
numeral assigned the Heauton is ITI, as if the first exhibition of 
the Hecyra were to be counted. The EHunuchus, however, is 
likewise given the number III, and the other numerals follow its 
lead. The Terence numbers, of course, trace back the system 
only to the Romans and to about the time of Varro. Aeschines’ 
speeches, however, are also arranged in this way, so that there is 
no doubt the Alexandrian Greeks were familiar with such arrange- 
ments. Wilamowitz’s objection,’ “At haud probabile aut certe 
non probatum est apud scaenicos Graecos umquam eandem dis- 
ponendi rationem usu venisse. catalogi enim, unicus, unde aliquid 

1 Both before and after the Peloponnesian War the number of competitors seems 


to have been five, but for a time in the interim only three, cf. Oapps Class. Phil. I 
(1906) p. 219, n. on 1. 5. 


3 Analecta Kuripidea, p. 132. 
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sciri potest, fons nullum ordinem norunt praeter eum, qui ex lit- 
teris principalibus tituloram fabulas digerit (κατὰ στοιχεῖον), 
overrides the very evidence we have been considering. 

To summarize: If we follow Dindorf in reading ee’ for λε΄ in 
arg. Aves, the numbers are capable of a uniform interpretation. 
They were a library device and were assigned the plays repre- 
sented in the Alexandrian collection according to the date of their 
production. A second version of a play, if only published and 
not actually produced, was given a number immediately following 
that of the first version—a practice which explains the error of 
Anonymous arg. V Nubes concerning the second Clouds. At 
least nineteen plays of Euripides preceded the Alcestis. Cratinus’ 
Dionysalexandros was probably brought out in 445 B. o. 


APPENDIX 


There are still two other numerals which used to be considered in 
this connection: and although they are now commonly disregarded and 
I have made no use of them in the preceding discussion, I do not feel 
free in a paper of such length to neglect them entirely. 

1. Bekker Anecdota Graeca, p. 480. 15: ἀπολογίσασθαι καὶ ἀπολογίζειν 
τὸ ἐπεξελθεῖν ἕκαστα. ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν τῷ θ Tijpg. 


γὼ δ᾽ ἀπολογίζειν τε, κατ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνθράκων. 


This condensed manner of citing the numeral has naturally aroused 
suspicion. Accordingly, Dindorf (IT, p. 583) deleted the phrase ἐν τῷ θ, 
and Meineke (V, p. 61 f.) accepted Fritzsche’s reading (ἀπολοπίζειν for 
ἀπολογίζειν) in the quotation, and saw a fusion of two separate notices — 
the first is complete and ends with ἕκαστα; the rest of the text belongs to 
the lemmar ἀπολοπίζειν, which had accidentally fallen out. For ἐν τῷ 0 
Meineke substituted ἐν τῷ 0, which has reference to the spelling.’ These 
changes were accepted by Kock (I, p. 425) and Blaydes (Fragmenta, 
p. 65). But however attractive they may be, we must remember that so 
short a quotation gives us no idea of the context and that without a con- 
text emendation must proceed with extreme caution. Inu any case, how- 
ever, this numeral (if such it is)? need not concern us much, since it is 
capable of both an alphabetical and chronological interpretation. 

2. Photius, p. 426.12: πέτευρον' πᾶν τὸ μακρὸν καὶ ὑπόπλατυ καὶ μετέω- 
ρον ξύλον: ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν τῷ €. Pollux x. 156: πέτευρον δέ, οὗ τὰς ἐνοικι- 

1Cf, Photius, p. 280. 19: λοπίζειν' οὐ λεπίζειν, | 


2 It is still cited as such by Christ (Schmidt) Geschichte d. griech. Literatur, p. 408, 
Ὡ. 2 (5th ed.). Cf. Stivern Uber Aristophanis I'fpas, p. 24. 
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δίας ὄρνιθας ἐγκαθεύδειν συμβέβηκεν, ᾿Αριστοφάνης λέγει, ὥσπερ καὶ κρεμάστραν 
ἐν ταῖς Νεφέλαις. Bothe’ seems to have been the first to bring this pas- 
sage into the discussion and from the comparison with the Pollux passage 
drew the very natural inference that ¢ referred to the Clouds in a chron- 
ological arrangement— Banqueters 427, Babylonians 426, Acharnians 
425, Knights 424, and Clouds 423. The difficulty is that, while xpeudorpa 
occurs in the Clouds in the form κρεμάθρα (1. 218), wérevpoy apparently 
does not; and it has accordingly been cited among the fragmenta fabu- 
larum incertarum by Dindorf II, p. 696; Meineke (Bergk) II, p. 1218; 
and Kock I, p. 582. Two problems confront us and it would be well to 
consider them separately: (a) does πέτευρον occur in the Clouds and, if so, 
(b) does ἐν τῷ € refer to the number of that play or merely to the spelling 
of the word (wérevpoy, not πέταυρον). 

Does wérevpoy occur in the Clouds? Ranke? long ago proposed to 
change Nubes 226: 

ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπὸ ταρροῦ τοὺς θεοὺς ὑπερφρονεῖς 

ΒΟ as to read: 


εἶτ᾽ ἀπὸ πετεύρον κτλ. 

This is going too far, but in my opinion Ranke has indicated the path to 
follow. Possibly πέτευρον is not a genuine Greek word at all but merely 
a corruption introduced into the text (and incidentally the language) 
through a failure to observe that the last letter of ἔπειτ᾽ was elided. The 
resulting coinage naturally gained some circulation, but outside of the 
lexicographers (Pollux, Photius, and Suidas) the word does not occur 
half a dozen times and then always in the later literature. The 
alternative spelling (wéravpov) lies nearer {xorappovt paleographically and 
was probably the original form, wrérevpov being due to a supposed con- 
nection with εὕδειν Photius, of course, simply borrowed the phrase 
ἐν τῷ € from some older authority, and if ¢ here really is a numeral, it 
could easily have been misunderstood in ancient as in modern times and 
80 hastened the change to the spelling wérevpov. If we believe the cor- 
rupted text to have read ἔπειτα πεταύρου where the genitive is ablatival 
(cf. dyou, Soph. Oed. Rex 808), my explanation gains plausibility. But 
however this may be, I think there can be little doubt that Pollux and 
Photius had this line of the Clouds in mind. This conclusion is con- 
firmed also by the similarity of their explanations with that of the 
scholiast ad loc.‘ 

1 Aristophanis dramatum fragmenta (1844), p. 44, where ia likewise a partial 
anticipation of Meineke’s interpretation of the 'fpas passage. 

3 De vita Aristophanis, p.cdli. Ranke’s conjecture is cited with halting approval 
in Teuffel’s edition (1856), p. 14. 

8Cf. Suidas s.v. πέταυρον' παγίε' βάθος" σανίς' οἷον wérevdor, παρὰ τὸ εὔδειν ἐν 
αὐτῷ τὰ πετεινά, 

4Cf. sch. Nubes 226: ταρρός'" μετέωρόν τι ἴκριον ἐφ᾽ οὗ αἱ ἀλεκτρυονίδες κοιμῶνται 
(Rutherford) and the Pollux passage in the text. Note also μετέωρον ξύλον in Photius. 
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Does ἐν τῷ ε refer to the number of the Clouds or to the spelling of 
werevpov? Opinions differ. Bergk thought ες a numeral but that the 
Clouds was not the play referred ἔοι There is a pronounced tendency, 
however, to believe that the phrase has reference to the spelling? This 
view is certainly possible, although a cursory examination of a portion of 
Photius has not yielded me a precise parallel. Hilberg cites σινάμωρος" 
ἐν τῷ ἃ, οὐχὶ σινόμωρος. But of course this is infinitely more explicit than 
the instance under consideration, and the same objection can be lodged 
against the nearest parallels my hasty search discovered. Οἱ. ἀδαξῆσαι: 
τὸ κνῆσαι, οὐκ ἐν τῷ (0) ὀδαξῆσαι .. . . ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν ‘OAxdow, and ἀλοά- 
σαντα" ἐν τῷ ἃ Φερεκράτης ᾿Ιπνῷ . . . . ἀλοῆσαι ἐν τῷ 7. 

On the other hand, parallels to justify interpreting ¢ as ἃ numeral 
are little more convincing. Plays are regularly cited in the dative case 
either with or without the preposition ἐν. Sometimes the two construc- 
tions occur side by side, cf. ἀμυγδαλῇ .. . . Ἕρμιππος Φορμοφόροις καὶ 
Φιλήμων ἐν Μύστιδι καὶ Δίφιλος Τελεσᾳ. But, of course, no numerals are 
used in this connection. They are employed, however, in referring to the 
books of histories, dialogues, etc., cf. ἀγῶνα Θουκυδίδης €- ““προελθὼν els 
τὸν ἀγῶνα᾽ κτλ. (Thue. v. 50]; ἀναθολῶσαι' ἀναταράξαι, Νόμων € Πλάτων 
[Laws 8240]; ἀθυμία: Ἡρόδοτος ἐν τῷ ἃ αὐτοῦ λόγῳ τὴν ἀτυχῶν λέγει [ Herod. 
i. 87]; αἱμασιά ... . δηλοῖ δὲ Ἡρόδοτος ἐν τῇ ἃ [Herod. i. 180], These 
parallels, though not entirely satisfactory, are yet close enough to prove 
that ¢ might possibly be a numeral. Further than this it is neither pos- 
sible nor necessary to go. The Clouds may have been Aristophanes’ 
fifth piece, though, if so, we must reject the City victory in 425. The 
important point is that the chronological interpretation can readily 
accommodate itself to the possibility of the Clouds being Aristophanes’ 
fifth play. To the supporters of the alphabetical explanation, however, 
such a possibility is disconcerting, since in an alphabetical list the 
Clouds would be number twenty-seven.‘ 
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1 Meineke II, p. 1218; contrast Ὁ. 1000. 

2Cf. Dindorf II, p. 696; Hilberg Zeit. 7. 6ster. Gym. XXX (1879), p. 906; Kock I, 
p. 582. 

8 All the Photius quotations that follow are taken from the new text published by 
Reitzenstein Der Anfang des Lexicons der Photios. 

4 Professor Capps suggests the following: the original text was ENTQIN ΕΦΕΛΑΙΣ' 
APAMATI, which was shortened to ENTQINE and then corrupted to ENTQIE. 


STUDIES IN THE MSS OF THE THIRD DECADE 
OF LIVY 


By F. W. ΞΒΗΙΡΙΕΥ 


IV. THE DATE OF THE CORRECTIONS BY ERASURE IN THE PUTEANUS 


In his critical edition August Luchs has distinguished with great 
care the corrections of the various hands in the Puteanus. He has 
taken pains to indicate that the corrections of P’ and P’ are earlier 
than the copying of Vat. Reg., and are therefore earlier than the 
ninth century,’ and has at least implied that P* and Ῥ᾽ are later. 
Not least in importance among the corrections in P is a series of 
corrections by erasure, which are, in general, much more carefully 
made and much less superficial than the other corrections in the manu- 
script. It is quite as important, therefore, to know whether these 
erasures are late or early as it is to know the relative antiquity of 
the other corrections. The date of these erasures cannot, of course, 
be established from a study of P alone, nor has Luchs attempted to 
do so except in a few instances in which he has wrongfully ascribed 
the erasures to P’. Vat. Reg., however, the ninth-century copy of 
P, serves to establish a terminus ante quem and a terminus post quem 
for these erasures, and to divide those which are early from those 
which are late. In fact, as will be seen from the appended lists, 
its readings show that the great majority of the erasures in P are 
at least as late as, if not later than, the ninth century. 

In the following lists I have distinguished between the early 
corrections by erasure and those which are late in the hope that 
the knowledge of the relative antiquity of the erasures may be of 
service to students of Livy. The numbers refer to book, chapter, 
and section of Luchs’ critical edition of 1888-89 (Weidmann, Berlin), 
Vol. III containing Books xxi-xxv and Vol. IV, Books xxvi-xxx. 
The accounts of the erasures in P are given exactly as they appear 
in the critical apparatus of Luchs’ edition. Those marked with 


1 This had been already stated by WOlfflin in Philologus, XXXIII, pp. 186-89. 
(CLassicaL PaHILo.oey V, January, 1910] 19 
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an asterisk (*) are wrongly stated by him, and will be found corrected 
in paper v, § 1. 

As already stated in the introduction to this series of papers, 
my study of Vat. Reg. was undertaken with the purpose of securing 
concrete illustrations of the errors made by ninth-century scribes 
in copying uncial manuscripts. It was not necessary for my purpose 
that my collation should cover the whole manuscript. There are 
in consequence three short gaps in my record of the readings of Vat. 
Reg. namely, from xxiv. 40, 15 to xxv. 9, 9, from xxviil. 37, 9 to 
XXViii. 39, 16, and from xxviii. 41, 16, to xxix. 1,24. These passages 
comprise 20 pages, 3 pages, and 10 pages respectively. 

I have not thought it necessary to include those erasures over 
which the scribe of P has himself written, and which are therefore 
to be ascribed to P’. 


1. In the following passages the readings of Vat. Reg. correspond 
with the corrections by erasure in P. The erasures in P are there- 
fore either contemporaneous with, or earlier than, the copying of 
Vat. Reg. 


Lib. xxii: 51, 2, quinto ras. ex quincto. 

Lib. xxiv: 22, 11, aspernatus in aspertatus mut. P' sed ras. illud 
restitutum || 27, 1, hae ras. ea haec || 29, 6, uertere ras. ex uerteret || 36, 7, 
et ras. ex etet || 37, 1, arcibus ras. ex argibus. 

Lib. xxv: 14, 9, uires ras. ex urres || 16, 23, parci ras. ex parcit || 18, 15, 
militumi | litum P! secunda ma P? inducta est et litt. ilitum erasae || 
19, 14, alterum uincendo ueteranum bis scr. P', priore loco a P* del., altero 
ex parte erasae || 24,7, prope prope P’, prope P? t tnter p et ὁ super- 
scripta rursus eras. || 25, 11, tumultum ex tumulum P', nunc ras. 
tumulum restitutum || 32, 10, partem ras. ex partem hasdrubal bella 
partem || 41, 10, maneret ras. ex manereret. 

Lib. xxvii: 12, 8, mouit ras. ex mouit castra || 12, 10, conlata ras. ex 
conlocata || 22, 8, sicilia ras. ex siciliae || 25, 2, tarentinique ras. ex taren- 
tinisque || 32, ὃ, acceptum ras. ex agceptum || 43, 4, tr ras. ex tri. 

Lib. xxviii: 2, 16, traiceret ras. ex traigeret || 5, 12, secopyssam P! 
scopussam P? sed ras. tllud restitutt || 7,4, direptum ras. ex direptuum || 
23, 6, pollicentes P', lineola a P? per 8 ducta et littera quaedam super- 
scripta nunc erasae || 23, 6, punicamquae P', lineola qua P? posteriorem 
a deleuerat erasa || 82, 3, quo P, ἃ super ο addita nunc erasa est || 35, 1, 
ac tantum ras. ex ae tantum. 

Lib. xxix: 2, 17,02 quod nunc erasum || 11, 4, ut ras, ex et ut || 18, 18, 
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legato ras. ex legatos || 27,2, romanae P! romano ῥ᾽ sed ras. illud resttt. 
est || 27, 15, secus P', c in g mut. et ante c quaedam superscr. P* nunc 
utraque erasa sunt || 88, 5, syphaci ras. ex syphagi. 

Lib. xxx: 4, 5, nauiter ras. ex inaniter. 


2. In the passages given in the following list, the scribes of 
Vat. Reg. have written in full the letters erased in P. The erasures 
are therefore without question as late as, if not later than, the ninth 


century. 

Lib. xxii: 21, 4, tribus militibus P ante ras. tribus milibus post raz. || 
80, 1, dicatoris ras. ex dicacatoris uel dicticatoris* || 49, 16, seruilium 
ras. ex seruiliusm || minucium P! minucius P’, sed s rursus erasa || 49, 
17, aut ante senatores P post ras. autte P', auttem 3, 

Lib. xxiii: 48, 5, ire noiam P', renouato iam 3, sed illud postea ras. 
restitutum est || 44,4, pugnanti P, sed ti ex parte erasae || 45, 5, expro- 
brandam ante ras. exprobranda post ras. || 46, 5, sepeliendo ras. ex 
sepellendo*® || 46, 7, ager P', agere P?, sed ras. ager resttt. || 46, 10, 
coacti sunt campani ras. ex coactis sunt campania || 46, 14, secunda 
ras. ex secundae || 46, 14, opima ras. ex opimas || 47, 1, nuntiata ras. ex 
nuntiatas || 48, 4, qua ras. ex quam. 

Lib. xxiv: 3, 14, intrassent ras. ex inistrassent || 5,11, postremo ras. | 
ex postremos || 7, 1, milibus ras. ex militibus || 7,4, uni ras. ex uini || 7, 1, 
dinomini P’, indimini P’, duae litterae ante m superscriptae nunc erasae 
sunt* || 8, 1, laxior P' anxior P? sed tllud ras. restitutum || 8, 17, exemplo 
ras. ex extemplo || 8, 19, edictum ras. ex tedictum || 11, 1, deum ras. ex 
indeum | 11, 6, c ras. eax g || 12, 8, trepidem P' trepida P? postea ras. 
trepide effectum || 12,5, maximas P' maxime P? sed ras. tllud restitutum | 
14, 2, posuisse ras. ex posuisset || 14, 8, enumqua P' numqua FP? sed 
postea ras. tllud restit. || 14, 10, nauatae P' nouatae P? sed postea ras. 
illud restit. || 16, 18, morbus P', moribus P?, sed postea ras. illud restit. || 
16, 19, pingi ras. ex pingui || 18, 1, minore ras. ex minores || 23, 8, rom- 
amanis P' romam armis P? postea ras. romanis effectum || 23, 8, perdu- 
cantur P', perducant P* sed ras. illud restit. || 24, 2, cli ras. ex eii | 
24, 4, conpererunt P! conperierunt P? sed ras. tllud restit. || 25, 1, fecisse 
ras. ex fecisset || 26, 14, caedé | quidese P, sed se nunc erasum || 28, 6, 
infideli P' infidelem P? postea ras. illud restit. || 29, 2, multi ras. ex 
multis || 29,6, uertere ras. ex uerteret || 35, 4, nequaquam ras. ex nequam- 
quam || 36, 9, tereret ras. ex terreret || 87, 6, portarum ras. ex portarum- 
que || 37, 9, esse ras. ex esset || 37, 10, libertatis ras. ex alibertatis || 39, 7, 
retenta ras. ex retenta || 40, 3, tardior ras. ex tardiore || .... Ihave no 
record of the readings of Vat. Reg. from xxiv. 40, 15, to xxv. 9, 9, 

Lib. xxv: 9, 15, sese ras. ex sesse || 10, 10, concipione P’, con- 
cilione P? inde rasura concione | 11, 5, alia apparatu P! alio apparatu 
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P? sed postea ras. illud resttt. || 11, 20, statum ras. ex istatum || 12, 6, 
fuat P! fluat P? sed postea ras. illud restit. ||,12, 7, campos ras. ex cam- 
post || 12, 7, locis ras. ex lociis || 18, 8, exercitu ras. ex exercitum || 14, 4, 
arreptum P' ereptum P?, sed prior e rursus erasa || 14, 11, x ras. ex ex || 
15, 6, liberati ras. ex libertati || 15, 6, ora ras. ex mora || 18, 4, crispino 
badius P', sr a P? inter o et Ὁ superscr. nunc eras. || 18, 4, hospes ras. 
ex hocspes || 19, 14, sememem P’, seinmermem P? ante ras. semermem 
post ras. || 20, 5, alterius ras. ex alteraius || 20, 6, nulla ras. ex nullam || 
21, 10, ut ras. ex aut || 22, 1, hae ras. ex haec || 22, 4, cura ras. ex curam || 
22, 8, circumdare ras. ex circumdaret || 22, 9, contineret ras. ex conti- 
nerent || 22, 14, id ras. ex td || 22, 16, spe ras. ex ispe || 23, 11, saepius ras. 
ex saepitis || 23, 12, pristina ras. ex pristinae || 23, 12, scalis ras. ex 
sealis || 24, 12, deleti ras. ex delecti || 25, 11, tempestatis ras. ex tem- 
tempestatis || 26, 8, auerteret ras. ex auerteret et || 27, 1, deleto ras. ex 
delecto || 27, 1, abest eo ῬΡ' ab osteo P*, sed ras. tllud rest. || 27, 4, uentos 
P! euentos P? sed ras. illud rest. || 28, 1, epicyden ras. ex epicydens || 
29, 9, arreptisque arreptisq. P' arreptisque P*? quod nunc erasum est || 
80, 11, 6 ras. ex se || 32, 8, tertia ras. ex tertiae || 32, 8, adiunctis ras. ex 
adiunctiis || 36, 16, cnaeum.P b supra u scripta rursus erasa || 37, 1, 
deleti ras. ex delectis || 37, 18, haec ras. ex haeo || 39, 3, ignes ras. ex 
signaes || 39, 7, captis ras. ex capitis || 39, 7, altera ras. ex alteram. 

Lib. xxvi: 8, 8, more ras. ex morte || 4, 3, nequaqua ras. ex 
nequaq. da || 4, 8, uince P’ uincere P? sed ras. uince restitutum est || 4, 5, 
se ras. ex ses || 4, 10, q. ras. ex quiin || 5, 8, quae ras. ex quaes || 8, 4, yre 
ras. ex tyre || 8,6, qui ras. ex quiqui || 8, 7, opsideretur ras. ex opsideren- 
tur || 11, 12, breuis ras. ex breuiuis || 12, 18, litteraeque ras. ex litterae- 
quae || 12, 19, manibusque ras. ex manibusquae || 13, 18, a cruciatu ras. 
ex acscruciatu || 15, 9, peruasit ras. ex persuasit || 15,10, tum ras. ex 
tuum || 15, 10, legatae ras. ex legataes || 16, 8, ager ras, ex aeger || 17, 5, 
esset ras. ex essetset || 17, 7, atq. ras. in a mut. P || 18, 10, impetus ras. 
ex imperat impetus [ 19, 4, sine ras. ex sitne || 21, 4, meriti ras. ex 
meritis || 21, 7, uis P' uas P? nunc ras. uis restitutum || 22, 8, requiesse 
ras. ex requiessem || 22, 18, marcellu ras. ex marcellus || 22, 15, consulere 
ras. ex consulerere || 24, 13, etholis ras. ex etholiis || 24, 15, satis ras. ex 
satiss || 25, 2, altergo ras. ex saltergo P' alterno P?* || 25, 5, perseo ras. 
ex perseeo || 26, 8, corneliu ras. ex cornelius || 47, 2, enixae ras. ex 
ennixae. 

Lib. xxvii: 2, 5, tanta ras. ex tantae || 5, 11, masinissa ras. ex masili- 
nissa || 12, 5, agathyrna ras. ex agathyrana || 12, 18, adortattionibus ras. 
ex adportattionibus || 15, 7, parataeque ras. ex parataequae || 15, 14, 
tubae ras. ex turbae || 18, 2, itinere ras. ex ititinere || 18, 4, tantum ras. 
ex tantum | tantum || 18, 10, iubet ras. eax iuberet || 19, 7, eligere ras. ex 
eligeret || 19, 10, masinissa ras. ex masinissam || 21, 5, ti ras. ex tum | 
21, 5, quitu ras. ex quintu | 21, 6 optinebat ras. ex optinebant || 21, 7, 
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exercitu ras. ex exercitum || 21, 9, in singulos ras. ex sinsingulos || 25, 5, 
adiecit ras. ex addiecit || 26, 9, romani ras. ex romanis || 27, 11, prudentia 
ras. ex prudentiae || 28, 1, iniectum ras. ex infectum || 28, 18, sua et ras. 
ex sua et || 28, 14, nuntiata ras. ex nuntiata || 28, 17, aduentu ras. ex 
aduentum || 30, 4, atheniensibus rhodiisque et ateniensibus P', ub rhodiis 
erasum est, et ateniensibus delevit P** || 33, 8, die ras. ex diei || 35, 14, 
mutauerunt P! mutauerant P? sed ras. tllud restst. || 37, 15, xuiris ras. ex 
xuiriss || 38, 10, undeuicensimam P', am a P* super de scriptum rursum 
erasum || 39, 31, raptim ras. ex raptum [ 41, 5, hannibal ras. ex hanni- 
bale || 48, 10, aduescendum ras, ex adsuescendum || 44, 3, abesse ras. ex 
abesset || 46, 1, tessera P' lineola a P* per t ducta rursus erasa || 49, 4, 
superstes Ῥὶ superesset P? sed ras. illud resttt. || 49, 4, esset P' del 
P?, sed ras. illud restit. || 49, 7, haudquaquam ras. ex haudquamquan | 
51, 4, cum alii ras. ex cum aliis. 

Lib. xxviii: 1, 9, citato ras. ex scitato || 2,3, cum ras. ex eum | 2, 6, 
romani ras. ex romanis || 2, 8, binique ras. ex libidinique || 4, 2, captam 
P*, capiam P! cum ras. super priorem a (fuit fortasse 8)" || 7, 3, a ras. 
ex ad || 7, 8, milia ras. ex millia || 7, 12, fide ras. ex fidé|m || 7, 18, acar- 
nanum ras. ex aearnanum || 7, 18, oreo ras. ex eoreo || 12, 13, dilectibus 
ras. ex directibus || 15, 9, effuderunt ras. ex effunderunt | 17, 16, ciere 
ras. ex clere || 18, 6, inerat ras. ex inierat || 21, 9, rabis P' inde ras. rabie 
utdetur factum || 24, 1, audierat ras. ex audterat || 24, 7, primones P! 
primores P? sed ras. illud restit. || 24, 14, neque ras. ex nequem || 24, 16, 
fore ras. ex forae || 25, 4, permulcentibus ras. ex permulgentibus || 25, 11, 
quies ras. ex quiesce || 25, 11, mandonius ras. ex mandoinius P', at a P? 
inter do superscriptum rursus erasum* || 25, 18, malis ras. ex mailiis | 
25, 15, singulane ras. ex singulanec || 27, 3, ad ras. ex adut || 30, 5, quin- 
queremem P duae ullimae lttterae lineola inductae sed ras. restitutae 
sunt || 31, 2, terere ras. ex terrere || 31, 5, quieuerunt ras. ex quieuene- 
runt || 31, 5, posse ras. ex posset || 33, 8, colle ras. ex colles || 33, 11, a ras. 
ex ad || 33, 13, censere P', cernere P? sed ras. censere resttt. || 33, 15, 
pedes ras. ex pedites || 34, 2, ducenti ras. ex ducenti || 35, 41, remisso 
ras. ex remissos || 35, 12, equitatu ras. ex equitatum || 36, 7, causa ras. ex 
causa || 37, 2, iussit ras. ex tussit ||... . I have no record of the read- 
ings of Vat. Reg. from 37, 9, to 39, 16..... 89, 17, vestra ras. ex vestrae || 
40, 4, prouinciam sed m ez parte erasa || 41, 5, italia ras. ex ita alia || 
41, 8, circuitus ras. ex circumitus || 41, 10, utra ras. ex ultra || 41, 11, 
alere ras ex alterae || ....I have no record of the readings of Vat. 
Reg. from 41. 16 to xxix. 1, 24. 

Lib. xxix: 4, 6, carthagine P', ia P* per e ducta rursus erasa || 8, 11, 
uiolatione ras. ex utolatione || 12, 12, adfuit ras. ex adfluit || 12, 14, prusia 
ras.ex prusiaa || 14,4, procurandorum ras. ex procursandorum | 15, 5, sutrio 
P, 5 expuncta sed ras. restituta est || 21, 9, legatisque ras. ex legatusque || 
21, 11, habeant P* abeant ras. ex liabeant P'* || 21, 12, iis ras. ex siis || 
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28, 6, si ras. ex sit || 23, 7, recenti ras. ex regenti || 23, 7, adhibitis ras. ex 
adhanbitis || 23, 10, qua ras. ex quae || 23, 10, patria ras. ex patriam || 31, 
11, mare P' r del P?, littera quaedam superscripta nunc erasa* || 32, 2, 
a ras. ex ea || 34, 4, hoste P? sed ras. hostem restit. || 84, 14, recentibus 
ras. ex regentibus || 35, 12, abscederet ras. ex abscenderet || 37, 6, censa P! 
cesa P? sed ras. illud restit. || 37, 14, xxx ras. ex xxxx. 

Lib. xxx: 2, 7, cum ras. ex eum || 2, 8, iussi ras. ex iussu || 2, 12, 
linea ras. ex lineam || 3, 10, scipioni ras. ex scipionis || 4, 12, cum ras. ex 
eum. 
Vat. Reg. ends xxx. 5, 7 continua amplexus. 


3. In a small number of cases one cannot absolutely depend 
upon this criterion for dating the erasures in P either because the 
reading of Vat. Reg. occasionally diverges both from the original 
reading of P and the correction by erasure, or because correctors 
in Vat. Reg. have obliterated the original reading in that MS. Where 
the reading of Vat. Reg. furnishes a reasonable ground for assuming 
that the correction in P is later than the copying of Vat. Reg., I 
have indicated this by an asterisk. The readings of Vat. Reg. 
are designated by the letter R. 


xxiii. 48, 10, obtegerit P' obtegit P post rasuram, obtegeuit manus 
quaedam satis recens; obtege R’, obteget manus posterior. 

*xxiv. 36, 7, habentilibus P' habentantilibus P? postea ras. habentibus 
effectum; habitantibus R', aduetantibus manus posterior. 

*xxv. 16, 18, circumuentis in circumuentus mut. P', nunc ras. illud 
restit.; cireumuentis in circumuentus mut. Εἰ. 

xxvi. 19, 1, qua ras. ex quaui P; qua in quaui mut. R', nunc ras. 
qua restit. 

*xxvii. 21, 5, postero die ras. ex posterodiei P; pestero die R', pos- 
tero diei manus posterior. 


As postero diei is incorrect, and postero die right, it is probable 
that the scribe of Reg. made the correction for himself, and that the 
later correction to diet was made before the erasure took place in P. 


xxvii. 32, 3, inter P', lineola a P? per t ducta et duae uel tres litterae 
super n superscriptae nunc erasae sunt, inti R', post quod aliquot 
literae erasae et a manu postertore intiner effectum. 

xxviii. 19, 18, qua ras. ex quae P; qua Εἰ, qua manus posterior. 

xxix. 10, 5, pissinunte P', a scipione signum ὁ P? ante ras., aspissi- 
nunte post ras.; pissinum e R. 

xxix. 82, 4, oppositis ras. ex oppositus P; oppositos R. 
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V. SOME ERRATA AND OMISSIONS IN THE REPORT OF THE READINGS 
OF P IN THE CRITICAL APPARATUS OF AUGUST LUCHS 


In comparing the readings of Vat. Reg. and the Puteanus I 
discovered occasional errors and omissions in the record of the read- 
ings of the Puteanus as given by Luchs in his critical apparatus.’ 
As the collation of Luchs is the best and most authoritative, I offer 
these additions and corrections in the hope that they may be of 
use to future editors. But, since my study of the Puteanus was 
chiefly paleographical, I lay no claim whatever to a thorough revision 
of Luchs’ collation; nor do I desire to impeach the general accuracy 
of that editor. His work has been exceedingly careful, and actual 
oversights are very rare. Most of the corrections here offered are 
based upon the additional evidence of Vat. Reg. which is of great 
assistance in determining the original readings of the Puteanus 
where the writing or marks of correction have become faint, or where 
erasures have been made since Vat. Reg. was copied. In such 
passages Luchs has sometimes been led astray by the attempt to 
identify correctors upon insufficient data. 

1. In corrections by erasure Luchs has often been unable to 
decipher the erased letters, and has ventured guesses which the 
readings of Vat. Reg., copied before the letters were erased, show 
to be wrong. A list is given below. 

(The corrected report of the readings of P will be found in the 
right-hand column; in the left, the reading as reported by Luchs. 
Where my correction turns upon the reading of Vat. Reg., the reading 
of that MS is given in brackets in the left-hand column.) 


RRADING OF P AS GIVEN BY LUCHS COBRECTED READING 


xxii. 30, 1: dicatoris ras. ex dicacatoris dicatoris ras. ex dimicatoris 
uel dicticatoris 


[dimicatoris ΒΕ] 
xxiv. 7,4: dinomini P!, indimini P* dinomini P!, indimini P* 
duae litterae ante m superscriptaenunc litterae hie ante m superscriptae nunc 
erasae sunt erasae sunt 
{in hiemini R}, indi hiemini manus pos- 
terior ] 


1 Berl. Weidmann, 1888-89. 
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BEADING OF P AS GIVEN BY LUCHS 


xxvi. 25, 2: altergo ras. ex saltergo P', 
alterno P? 
[salterno R!, inde ras. alterno effectum ] 
xxvi, 30, 10: alere P!, priorem ὁ delevit 
et aio uel simile quid suprascripsit, 
sed postea alere restituit P* 
[alacre R] 
xxvi. 31,9: βοΐο ex socio P! 
[socio Β] 
xxvii. 30, 4: atheniensibus rhodiisque et 
ateniensibus P', ubi rhodiis erasum 
est, et ateniensibus del. P* 


[atheniensibus rhodiisque et R] 

xxviii. 4, 2: captam P®, capiam P! cum 

ras. super priorem a ( futt fortasse a) 
[copiam R] 

xxviii. 25,11: mandonius ras. ex mando- 
inius P!, at inter do a P? suprascrip- 
tum rursus erasum 

[mandato inius Β] 

xxix. 21,11: habeant P®, abeant ras. ex 

liabeant P! 
[liabeant ΒΕ] 

xxix. 31, 11: mare P!, r del. ῬΑ, littera 

quaedam suprascripta nunc erasa 
[male R] 


CORRECTED READING 


saltergo P!, salterno P?, inde ras. alterno 
effectum 


alere P!, priorem ὁ delevit et ac supra- 
scripsit ut alacre efficeret P?, sed postea 
ras. alere restitutum 


scio ras. ex socio P 


atheniensibus rhodiisque et ateniensibus 
P!, «ἰδὲ et ateniensibus del. P*, ef postea 
rhodiis erasum est. (This erasure is 
later than the copying of R, and is 
therefore not by 3.) 


captam P6, capiam ἘΠ cum ras. super 
priorem a litterae o 


mandoinius ΕΓ, mandatoinius P%, inde 
ras. mandonius effectum 


Hiabeant P!, inde ras. abeant effectum, 
habeant PS 


mare P!, male P? (qué r delevit et ὁ sup- 
rascripsit), nunc ras. mare restitutum 


So far as I am aware, Luchs has not been led astray, in his 


choice between two readings, by ascribing undue authority to a 
correction by erasure, except in the following case. In xxv. 14, 11 
he reads: supra decem milia hostium occisa. The traditional read- 
ing was sex. He cites his authority as follows: x ras. ex ex P sex ¢. 
The reading in Vat. Reg. is: ex insex mutauit R'. The erasure in P 
is therefore at least as late as the ninth century. Had it been 
made by the scribe of P, it would have carried some weight. ΑΒ it 
is, its authority is not sufficient to outweigh the traditional reading 
of the late manuscripts, which has its source in the correction in 
Vat. Reg., especially as a parallel in favor of sez is found in xxv. 
29, 10: sex praefectos creauere. The reading of P’ was here ez, 
which is corrected to sex by P*. The context in this latter passage 
shows that the number was undoubtedly six, and sex is the reading 
of Luchs. 


2. Other omissions and errata. 
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READING OF P AS GIVEN BY LUCHS 


4 

5 

xxiv. 4, 5: 
11, ὃ 
xxvi. 26, 4 
xxvii. 44, 10: 


xxvili. 6, 7: 
xxix. 25, 13: 


: creatti P 

: tuae ¢ uaetuae P 

: aufidius P 

: (no note in Luchs) 
: antetalius P 


: dextrore P 
: est peditum est pugna P 


: usmet P!, uoemet P% 


: setuisa P 
: ducenta P?, ducenta milia 


ex ducentia milia P! 


: sepeliendi ex sepelliendo 


Ῥι 

(sepellendi Β΄, sepeliendi 
R?) 

uetera uel uestera P? uespa 
Pi 

(no note in Luchs) 


: ab hannibale P 


: (no note in Luchs) 
: (no note in Luchs) 


pueri P 


: milamé. P! mila P? 
: pelagoniam ez lagoniam 


pl 

interprae | teseper P! inter- 
praetes neper ΒΞ 

ab P2 b P! 

signu P! corr, ἘΞ 
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CORREOTED READING 


creatti P!, creati ἘΣ 

fortuna uaetuae P! fortunae tuae ΡΒ 

aufidius P}, aufidus ἘΞ 

dies P!, die ΡῈ 

antetalius P', littera c uel ὁ super i scripta 
nunc erasa est, manus satis recens in 
ante talibus, ut uidetur, mutare conata 
est, 

dextrore P!, dextro P? 

eat peditum est pugna P!, est peditum 
pugna P? 

usmet P! uosmet ΡῈ 
(The correction is later than the copy- 
ing of R) 

setuisa P!, set uia P? 

ducenti P?, ducenta milia ex ducentia 
tailia P! 

sepellendi ex sepelliendo P!, qui i delevit 
et super o litteram i scripstt, post ras. 
sepeliendi effectum 


uetera uel uestera P2, uesta P! 


suntnistrictis P!, suntistrictis P? 

(This should be omitted. Luchs has con- 
fused the ab hannibale of xxii. 61, 8 
with the ad hannibalem of this line.) 

uitio ras. ex ultio P 

nolam] notam P 

pueri P!, puero ΡΞ 

miliamc. P! milia P? 

pelagoniam ex laconiam P! 


interprae|teseper P! interpraetesenper 
p2 


b Pla P? 
sicnu|dato P!, sicno|dato P? 


PROPERTIUS AS PRAECEPTOR AMORIS 
By ArrHour [5811 WHEELER 


In his effort to justify the Ars amatoria Ovid mentions both 
Tibullus and Propertius as predecessors who had given erotic teach- 
ings. In the case of Tibullus he gives proof by paraphrasing many 
lines of Tibullus i. 6 (cf. Ov. Tr. ii. 447-64); with regard to Propertius 
he contents himself (bid., 465) with the statement: “ Invenies 
eadem blandi praecepta Properti.’”’ In spite of this perfectly definite 
testimony, a surprising difference of opinion has existed among 
scholars with regard to the position of Propertius in this important 
feature of Roman elegy—not indeed as to the truth of Ovid’s words 
of the work of Propertius known to him, but as to the existence of 
such praecepta in the extant work of Propertius. Lachmann (ed. 
of Prop. [1816], praefat. p. xxi) went so far as to say, “ Ubinam, 
quaeso, inveniemus, cum eiusmodi praecepta nulla hodie in Properti 
carminibus legantur?” As is well known, Lachmann believed 
that the praecepta alluded to by Ovid once formed part of Propertius’ 
second book, but have been lost. This was one of the arguments 
by which the great scholar supported his famous “ five-book” theory, 
which has created such confusion in references to Propertius. At the 
other extreme stands Plessis who, in combating the five-book theory 
(Etudes sur Properce, p. 99), answers Lachmann’s question with the 
words, “Od? mais d’un bout a l’autre de son ceuvre, qui est une 
ceuvre d’amour; non, il est vrai, sous la forme didactique, mais de 
place en place et pénétrant le tout de leur esprit.” In a note he 
refers to elegies i. 10, 21, uu. 16, 7-10, and possibly iv. 5 (whose 
genuineness, however, he suspects). 

These two scholars represent extremes, and the truth as usual 
lies between. No one will today accept Lachmann’s sweeping 
denial of all didactic element in Propertius, exaggerated as it was to 
support his five-book theory. Not even Birt, who takes in general 
the same position (Rh. M. X XXVIII [1883], 213 ff.), is able to deny 
altogether the presence of such an element, although he restricts 
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it as narrowly as he can. On the other hand, Plessis’ reference to 
only three passages—one of which he regards as spurious— is obvi- 
ously inadequate to support his assertion that erotic praecepia 
are found “d’un bout ἃ l’autre de son ceuvre.” Rothstein usually 
recognizes in his notes the didactic tone wherever it appears, and 
says (Anhang, p. 344), “Nur zu dem Anstoss den Laehmann und 
andere an Ovids invenies eadem blandi praecepta Properti .... 
genommen haben, wird es nieht iiberfliissig sein darauf hinzuweisen, 
dass Properz selbst in den worten ut per te clausas sctiat excantare 
puellas qui volet austeros arte ferire viros (iii. 3, 49) sich ausdriicklich 
als furti praeceptor hingestellt hat.’’? This does not, of course, meet 
Lachmann’s point,’ and the position of Propertius as praeceptor 
amoris, together with the limits and nature of the erotodidactic 
element in his elegies, has by no means been determined. To this 
subject the present paper has been devoted in the conviction that a 
better understanding of the position of Propertius, the leading 
Roman elegist, in this important matter will lead to more reliable 
results than have hitherto been obtained concerning the relation of 
this and perhaps other elements of Roman elegy to the sources. 

The réle of praeceptor amoris (cf. Ovid A.A. i. 7-17; ii. 497 f.) is 
seen in its fullest development in Ovid’s Ars amatoria. But the Ars 
amatoria, like so much else in the work of that facile poet, was only 
the expansion and development to more definite form of an element 
already present in Roman elegy. In Tibullus, as is well known, the 
erotodidactic element is prominent. Not only does he put into the 
mouth of Priapus (i. 4) a series of explicit praecepta for the conquest 
of boys, making that elegy a veritable Ars amatoria in embryo,’ but 
also he assumes the réle himself in 1. 6; cf. 1. 8 and 1.9. Propertius, 
as I hope to show, possesses the same features. Thus although the 
idea of composing a complete Handbook of Love was new,’ 


1Lachmann did not deny the assumption of the réle of praeceptor by Propertius, 
but asserted that the praecepta do not exist. 


3‘ Kin wirklicher Abriss der Liebeskunst,’’ Leo Plaut. Forschungen, Ὁ. 131. The 
expression ‘in embryo’’ seems to me to compare more clearly Tib. i. 4 and the Ars 
amatoria. 

8It seems certain that Ovid would have mentioned any previous Handbook of Love, 
had there been one, in the well-known defense (7r. ii). As Leo remarks (Pl. F. tbid.), 
**hatte er einen andern Verfasser einer ars amatoria nennen kénnen, so ware es sein 
Haupttrumpf gewesen; der Schluss ex silentio ist sicher.’’ 
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the attitude assumed therein by the poet was already at 
hand in Tibullus and Propertius,’ as he himself confesses (77. ii. 
447 ff.). In addition, many of the details, the separate praecepta, 
had already appeared as such in the elegies of these two predecessors. 
Ovid gathered together in the Ars amatoria all sorts of erotic experi- 
ences and situations, whether from life or (more often) literature, 
and adapted them to the didactic point of view. The most conven- 
ient proof of this is at hand in the notes and appendix of P. Brandt’s 
edition of the great Handbook. When, therefore, he assumes the 
role of praeceptor and instructs each sex how to make love success- 
fully, both réle and teachings are the results of abundant suggestions 
from his predecessors. 

It is vital to our problem that in Tr. 447-65, where Ovid is defend- 
ing himself for his own practice in the Ars amatoria and would there- 
fore choose as convincing an example as possible, he does not choose 
Tib. i. 4,7 a completely didactic elegy, but i. 6, only part of which 
is didactic. The conclusion is irresistible that Ovid regarded as 
praecepta not alone entire elegies written from the didactic point 
of view, but also all passages (parts of elegies) in which the poet 
assumes the réle of erotic expert and instructor—the passages in 
which, if I may desecrate a term, he speaks ex cathedra. In our 
search, therefore, for erotic praecepta in Propertius, we are justified 
in selecting didactic passages wherever we find them. The passages 
which bear upon our problem fall into two groups: first, those in 
which Propertius makes clear that he considers himself a praeceptor 
amoris and his work not only a pleasure but an aid to lovers; second, 
those in which the teachings are contained—the explicit praecepta. 
The two groups naturally overlap, but are in general distinct. 

The passages’ in which Propertius claims to be peritus and there- 
fore fitted to be an erotic instructor are chiefly included in those 
elegies in which he speaks of his work and its objects—the “ pro- 


1It is significant that he says nothing of Gallus in this connection. 

31,00 (Pl. F. ibid.) thinks that Ovid did not choose i. 4, suggestive as it had been 
to him, because it dealt with the love of boys. We may add to this that i. 4 would not 
have afforded him so exact a parallel for his own practice, because i. 4 is vicariously 
didactic — Priapus is the teacher — whereas in i. 6 Tibullus himself is the teacher. 

8References in this paper to Propertius follow the numbering of Rothstein's 
edition (1898). Ovid is cited according to Merkel-Ehwald, Teubner text (1902-5); 
Tibullus, according to Haupt-Vahlen (6th ed., 1904). 
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gramme poems,” as Rothstein calls them. Rothstein himself 
cites, as we have seen (p. 29) iil. 3, 49, where Calliope, after warning 
him, vss. 41-46, to have nothmg to do with martial themes, adds, 


Quippe coronatos alienum ad limen amantes 
Nocturnaeque canes ebria signa fugae, 

Ut per te clausas sciat excantare puellas, 
Qui volet austeros arte ferire viros. 


A chief object of his song, then, is to teach the lover how to 
secure the secluded fair; cf. Tib. i. 6, 9. Equally instructive is ii. 
34. In 49 ff., the poet’s friend Lynceus, the typical rudis senez, is 


addressed, 
Nec tu tam duros per te patieris amores: 
Trux tamen a nobis ante domandus eris. 


“11 break you in to the ways of love,” says the poet, “88 an unruly 
bull is broken to the yoke;” cf. 11.3,49f. He adds (55 ff.): 


Aspice me, cui parva domi fortuna relicta est, .... 
Ut regnem mixtas inter conviva puellas 
Hoc ego quo tibi nunc elevor ingenio. 


“Poor and lowly though I am, I am a veritable king in my power 
over women; and this poetic gift of mine [for erotic verse] is the 
secret.” Finally (81, 82), after the well-known compliment to 
Vergil, he concludes, 


Non tamen haec [erotic elegy] ulli venient ingrata legenti, 
Sive in amore rudis sive peritus erit. 


“‘Lovers both experienced and inexperienced will enjoy my verse.” 
Propertius himself is, of course, peritus; cf. ii. 32, 19 f.: 
Nil agis, insidias in me componis inanes, 
Tendis iners docto retia nota mibi 
(i. 9,7): Me dolor et lacrimae merito fecere peritum (cf, ii. 84, 8). 


1. 7 and 1. 9 are companion pieces to the epic poet Ponticus. In 
1. 7 Ponticus, as yet heart whole, is represented as rather supercilious 
toward the poor poet who is vainly trying to appease a cruel mistress 
(5, 6): 
Nos, ut consuemus, nostros agitamus amores 
Atque aliquid duram quaerimus in dominam,.... 
[“gemeint sind Verse, mit denen er sie erobern wil].”— Rothstein); 
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9 ff: 
. . » . haec mea fama est, 
Hinc cupio nomen carminis ire mei. 
Me laudent doctae solum placuisse puellae. .... 
Me legat assidue post haec neglectus amator, 
Et prosint illi cognita nostra mala. 


“Der Dichter denkt sich als zukiinftigen Lehrer der Liebe,” as Roth- 
stein says, and just before, ‘“‘ wie die Liebesdichtung der Fiktion nach 
dem Dichter zu einem Erfolg in seiner Liebe verhelfen soll, so soll 
sie nach der Auffassung der rémischen Erotiker auch auf andere 
belehrend wirken; vgl. i. 1, 37; 10,15; 15b,41.”” We may add Τί. 
11. 5, 113; Lygdamus, 4, 43; Ovid A. A. iii. 534 ff., etc., to these refer- 
ences and remark that the “fiction” that verses aid in the prosecu- 
tion of love prevails chiefly in theoretical passages like ii. 34, 55 ff.; 
practically the poets find them of little avail and often bemoan the 
sad fact; cf.p.35andn.1. But to return to Ponticus—there is a hmt 
(21 f.) that he may need such aid as Propertius can give him, and 
in i. 9 the prophecy comes true: Ponticus is a victim of love. The 
poet begins with an “I told you so,” and proceeds to descant (5 ff.) 
on his own expertness. 


Non me Chaoniae vincant in amore columbae 
Dicere, quos iuvenes quaeque puella domet. 
Me dolor et lacrimae merito fecere peritum: 
Atque utinam posito dicar amore rudis! 


Bitter experience has made him an expert,’ and erotic verse helps. 


(11 f.), 
Plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus Homero: 
Carmina mansuetus lenia quaerit Amor. 


The lesson to be. derived from his own case is enforced by iui. 11, 1-8, 


ending ; 
Ista ego praeterita iactari verba iuventa: 
Tu nunc exemplo disce timere meo. 


But it is unnecessary to cite more evidence’ that Propertius 
regarded himself as an erotic expert whose example and verse would 


1 Peritus and rudis (tmperitus is impossible in dactylic verse) are of course erotic 
technical terms. 


3Cf. also, 11}. 1, 89-40; iii. 2,7; 111. 9, 48-46; 1. 10, 13-20. 
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prove helpful to other lovers. This belief was indeed of the very 
essence of his whole calling as a poet, as is clear from the fact that 
it is expressed so often in those very poems in which he discusses 
the nature and objects of his own poetic work in contrast with that 
of others. Naturally most of these passages are general and theoreti- 
cal, and contain none of the explicit praecepta the existence of which, 
in our extant corpus Propertianum, was all too hastily denied by 
Lachmann. To the latter we now turn, reserving more extended 
comment on both groups until the facts have been placed before us. 

The difficulty at once arises of drawing the line between those 
passages which are openly didactic and those which are such only 
by implication. If we followed the general statements of Propertius 
that his own experiences should be instructive to all lovers who can 
profit by them, we should have a very large mass of material under 
discussion. This is, indeed, the method of Ovid, who adapts in the 
Ars amatoria any and every erotic experience to his own didactic 
purposes. But to be on the safe side, it will serve our purpose to 
include only those passages which are more or less openly didactic— 
“more or less,” because Propertius was not, like Ovid, writing an 
erotic handbook, and it would have been inartistic for him openly 
to point the teaching in every case, even when he wished it to be 
taken by his readers as such.’ The true reflection of this method 
is not found in the Ars amatoria, but in the Amores, many of whose 
more or less covert teachings Ovid uses over again in th Ars, just 
as he uses the suggestions drawn from Tibullus and Propertius, to 
mention no others. The passages follow accompanied by the brief- 
est comment. 

In i. 10 and i. 20 Propertius addresses his friend Gallus. After a 
general statement of his skill in matters erotic (i. 10, 13-20), he 
proceeds (21-30) to give some explicit instruction to Gallus for 
immediate use: 

1In addition to frequent assertions on the part of Propertius of the generally 
instructive nature of his work, there is at least one concrete case in which he himself 
indicates the instruction which his readers wil] infer from an elegy not outspokenly 
and formally didactic. In fi. 23 he deals with the old theme (cf. Horace Sat. i. 2), 
scorta vs. matronae, professing (insincerely) to give his own views without seeking to 
instruct anybody. He is aware, however, that his readers may take these views as 


instruction, for the first four lines of fi. 24 contain an objection to them by a reader 
who points out their inconsistency with the poet’s practice. 
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Tu cave ne tristi cupias pugnare puellae, 
Neve superba loqui, neve tacere diu: 

Neu, si quid petiit, ingrata fronte negaris, 
Neu tibi pro vano verba benigna cadant. 
Irritata venit quando contemnitur illa, 

Nec meminit iustas ponere laesa minas. 

At quo sis humilis magis et subiectus Amori, 
Hoc magis effectu saepe fruare bono. 

Is poterit felix una remanere puella, 

Qui numquam vacuo pectore liber erit. 


Here are certainly as many explicit teachings—mostly of the “don’t” 
type— as Gallus could well take in at one sitting. And the pedagogi- 
cal principle that the teacher should heed the character of his pupil 
is well observed, for we have only to read i. 13 and i. 20 to learn 
what manner of man this Gallus was; cf. Rothstein on i. 10, 29. 

The advice contained in i. 20 is brief and is confined to the first 
fifteen verses and the last two of the elegy. Stripped of its poetic 
adornment it is: Guard your favorite boy from the greedy nymphs 
lest you suffer, Gallus, as did Hercules from whom Hylas was stolen. 
The story of Hylas follows in epic style, and the last two verses revert 
to the beginning, applying the moral of the tale to the case of Gallus 
and his παῖς: 


His, o Galle, tuos monitus servabis amores, 
Formosum nymphis credere visus Hylan. 


The danger to Gallus cannot be real, unless some human puellae 
be concealed under the title of the nymphs (cf. Tibullus-Marathus- 
Pholoe in 7T%b. i. 8), but seems introduced merely to give an elegiac 
setting to the story of Hylas, which Propertius may have drawn from 
some Alexandrian epyll (cf. Rothstein, headnote) or narrative 
mythological elegy. At least, the erotic precept is clear, whatever 
its motive. Its basis is not, as usual, the poet’s own experience, 
but myth. 

11. 34, ἃ poem which passes from the particular to the general, 
contains much, as we have seen (p. 31), on the poet’s position as 
erotic expert. It also includes erotic advice to the poet’s friend 
Lynceus, from whose tipsy faithlessness the elegy takes its start. 
This inadvertence on the part of Lynceus causes the poet to give 
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expression to the sententia that, where love is concerned, friends and 
relatives prove faithless (3 ff.): 
Expertus dico, nemo est in amore fidelis: 


Formosam raro non sibi quisque petit, 
Polluit ille deus cognatos, solvit amicos, etc. 


The precept is contained in the first verse: 
Cur quisquam faciem dominae iam credat amico? 


But this is for lovers in general. For Lynceus himself, whose act 
has shown that he is not too old to be a lover, the poet has advice 
which, as in the case of Gallus (i. 10), is suited to the character of 
his pupil. Lynceus is a poet, mayhap a philosopher (27 ff.), whose 
literary pursuits are not of the type likely to aid him in advancing 
his interests as a lover. Hence he is counseled to turn to erotic 
models (31 f.): 


Tu satius memorem musis imitere Philetam 
Et non inflati somnia Callimachi. 


41 ff.: Desine et Aeschyleo componere verba cothurno, 
Desine, et ad molles [erotic] membra resolve choros. ... . 
Tu non Antimacho, non tutior ibis Homero: 
Despicit et magnos recta puella deos. 


Propertius continues in what follows to offer his own aid (see p. 31). 
The advice to Lynceus, then, is rather an application to a concrete 
case of the theory that erotic poetry and composition in general aid 
the lover because of their influence on the sex’ than any explicit 
and practical precepts. 

11. 4, to which Vahlen and Rothstein prefix 1. 3, 45-54, is didactic 
throughout,’ the first four verses more obviously so because of their 
form: 

1This principle is by no means always effective in the poet’s own case, but it is 
part of his creed and is frequently asserted ; cf. i. 8b, 40; ii. 13, 7; ii. 26b, 26 f.; iii. 1, 40; 
fii. 2, 1ff., etc. We must beware, of course, of taking the references to Philetas and 
Callimachus (ii. 34, 31-32) as implying an erotodidactic element in their work; rather 


the allusion is to the general value of all erotic poetry to the lover. I shall recur to 
this point elsewhere. 

2This is the only erotodidactic elegy according to Birt Rk. M. XXXVIII (1883), 
213 ff. Birt’s theory (after Lachmann) that the praecepta alluded to by Ovid have 
been lost, makes it necessary for him to find as few traces as possible in the extant 
corpus Propertianum, and he is greatly aided in this by defining the praecepta as 
entire elegies— against the clear testimony of Ovid, as I have pointed out. 
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Multa prius dominae delicta queraris oportet, 
Saepe roges aliquid, saepe repulsus eas, 

Et saepe immeritos corrumpas dentibus ungues, 
Et crepitum dubio suscitet ira pede. 


But the rest of the elegy, though not formally (like these lines) 
addressed to a second person, nevertheless recounts erotic experi- 
ences and inferences which the poet has found true in his own hopeless 
case and transmits to others for their benefit. The second person 
(queraris, roges, etc.) is an indefinite address and includes any lover. 
The hopeless situation of the poet is like that depicted in i. 1, and the 
incurable nature of his passion is epigrammatically expressed, with 
abundant illustration, in 11. 1, 58: “Solus amor morbi non amat 
artificem.”’ 

In ii. 14 Propertius announces his “discovery” from experience 
of the way to “fetch her”: be indifferent to her! This is addressed 
as a precept to lovers in general (19 ff.): 


Hoc sensi prodesse magis: contemnite, amantes: 
Sic hodie veniet, si qua negarit heri. 


As Rothstein (on 19) says, “ Aus dieser Erfahrung sollen auch andere 
Liebende Nutzen ziehen;, das entspricht der lehrhaften Neigung der 
romischen Erotik.” 

il. 18 (to which Rothstein prefixes 11. 17) begins with the precept: 
Be complaisant, for a display of jealousy begets dislike: 


Assiduae multis odium peperere querelae: 

Frangitur in tacito femina saepe viro. 

Si quid vidisti,! semper vidisse negato: 

Aut si quid doluit forte, dolere nega. 
“Die Beobachtung,” says Rothstein (ad loc.). “die der Dichter 
macht, verwendet er, der lehrhaften Neigung der antiken Erotik 
folgend, sofort zur Belehrung anderer.’”’ To this principle—com- 
plaisance and subjection—together with his avowal of undying 
devotion to her alone (11. 17, 17-18), the poet looks for safety in 
the future, and others also may profit by it. 


1The avowal to the amica, probably Cynthia, ii. 20, 18: 
De te quodcumque ad surdas mihi dicitur aures, 
affords a fair illustration of the poet’s own practice of this principle. 
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li. 25, 29-34 offer to a rival the advice: Don’t show your love too 
openly; keep mum; don’t be too eager; cf. Tzb. iv. 13, 8: 
Qui sapit, in tacito gaudeat ille sinu. 


But the advice, good though it may be on occasion, is here obviously 
insincere and given in the interest of the poet; cf. Rothstein’s notes. 
The estranged puella will easily perceive from the poem the poet’s 
undying fidelity and the fickle character of his rival. The result 
will be a return to the old love.’ 

It is a striking proof of the importance of the didactic element 
that i. 1—an elegy which was designed to serve as introduction to 
one book, if not more, of the collection—contains unmistakable 
traces of it. After depicting his utter subjection to the power of 
love (his prevalent condition) and tracing the cause of Cynthia’s 
obduracy to his own temporary faithlessness, he holds himself up 
as a warning to others with the advice (35 ff.): 

' Hoc, moneo, vitate malum: sua quemque moretur 
Cura, neque assueto mutet amore locum. 


Quod siquis monitis tardas adverterit aures, 
Heu referet quanto verba dolore mea! 


Cf. Rothstein, headnote, “und mit einer Warnung... . schliesst 
das Gedicht (31-38), wie auch sonst die rémischen Liebesdichter 
sich gern als Warner und Berater unerfaherner Junger Leute denken,’’ 
and he adds that the manner reminds of Tibullus. It is noteworthy 
that in his hopeless condition nothing aids him—not even the patient 
submission which he himself preaches (u. 18; 11. 17; i. 17, etc.) 
and of which Milanion is the type both here and in Ovid A.A. ii. 
187 ff.—for at present (17, 18): 
. ... amor non ullas cogitat artes, 
Nec meminit notas, ut prius, ire vias. — 

As a lover Propertius naturally takes sides against the precepts 
by which woman learns to conquer man. Unlike Ovid, who in the 
third book of the Ars amatoria professes to put arms in the hands of 
_ the Amazons, Propertius either advises the sex for his own interest 
(i. 2; cf. 11. 188) or 1s outspoken in his bitterness against the whole 


1 Both ii. 18, 14 and ii, 25, 29-34 are cited by Birt loc. cit., as didactic, but too 
short to count. 
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feminine system (iv. 5; 111. 13, etc.). It is sufficient in this connection 
to remark that in i. 2, which ostensibly preaches to Cynthia the doc- 
trine that “beauty unadorned” is power enough for her, he gives 
clear hints (23 and 26) that his advice to discard all the adventitious 
aids to beauty is prompted not so much by any conviction on the 
subject of masculine taste as by jealous fears of Cynthia’s purpose 
in seeking such adornment. In the same way the bit of advice for 
girls in general, derived from the faithlessness of one of Cynthia’s 


lovers’ (ii. 21, 15 f.), 
Ah nimium faciles aurem praebere puellae! 
Discite desertae non temere esse bonae— 


is really an “I told you so” in his own interest. The same selfish 
‘motive is obvious in his advice to Cynthia (ii. 16, 7-12) to “pluck 
the praetor and send him off.’’? 
It seems, therefore, that Ovid’s words— 
Invenies eadem blandi praecepta Properti— 


have been found strictly true, even of the extant corpus Propertianum. 
Other didactic elegies may have been lost, as Lachmann thought, 
but we do not need to assume such loss to justify Ovid. Propertius 
thus takes his place side by side with Tibullus and Ovid as erotic 
expert. In all three poets love appears as an ars (τέχνη) of which 
the poet-lover is master.* This part of our investigation will be 


119 the Panthus of this elegy the same as the lover and rival of ii. 25? The fickle- 
ness of both might serve to identify them. 

2This passage serves to introduce the mention of iv. 5, in which the poet displays 
his knowledge of the whole system of avaricious teaching by which the amicae plun- 
dered and cajoled the poor lover. The advice to Oynthia (ii. 16, 7 ff.) is a mere use for 
his own purposes of that given by the lena, iv. 5, 20-60, especially 48 ff.— 

Nec tibi displiceat miles non factus amori, etc. 

The elegy (iv. 5) is filled with praecepta—none more so— but they are not the poet’s 
and he curses their author. It is, as Rothstein (headnote) says, ‘‘eine ars amandi im 
kleinen fir das weibliche Geschlecht,’’ and it will become important to us later. 

8The passages already cited by no means exhaust the subject. I add here without 
comment a number of passages, some of which are more or less outspokenly didactic 
and all of which are connected with the treatment of love 88 ἃ τέχνη : the preachments 
against the avarice of amicae (iii. 18; cf. iv. 5 and ii. 24); the principle that one cannot 
flee from love (ii. 30) and its opposite—the journey to cure love (iii. 21; cf. i. 12, 11 
and Ovid R. A. 218ff.); the anger of the amica implies love (iii. 8; cf. i. 12, 15-16 
and Catullus lxxxiii and xcii); the hunt (ii. 19, 17 ff.) ; love’s compact (iii. 20, 15 ff. ; 
οὗ, iv. 8, 71ff.); the corrupting influence of pictures (ii. 6, 26ff.); love and wine 
(iii. 17; cf. Ovid R. A. 805-10, and—a different aspect—ii. 33, 27 ff.); the nature 
and attributes of love (i. δ; ii. 12; ii. 260; ii. 15, etc.). A long list of erotic sententiae 
might be added. I shall have occasion to consider these passages in another place. 
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suitably concluded with some observations on the general aspects 
of erotic teaching in Propertius. 

We have seen that Propertius attributes his rdle as praeceptor 
amoris to his inspiration as a poet (pp. 31-3). On the other hand he 
professes to draw his actual knowledge of love and the principles 
by which it may be successfully prosecuted from his own experience. 
It is but another way of saying this when he uses such expressions 
as “Cynthia me docuit . . . . non nihil egit Amor” (i. 10, 19 ἢ), 
“Amor .... Donec docuit” (1.1, 5), “Imbuit .... Lycinna” 
(iii. 15, 6). Cynthia is even exalted to the position of his whole inspi- 
ration (ii. 1,3f.: ‘Non haec Calliope, non haec mihi cantat Apollo:' 
Ingenium nobis ipsa puella facit”), but we must make allowances 
for the lover; the poet speaks in iil. 3, 38, Calliopea, etc. Occasion- 
ally the experiences of others afford the basis of some erotic principle, 
as in i. 20, the story of Hylas; but in general, ‘“‘ Me dolor et lacrimae 
merito fecere peritum” (i. 9, 7) represents the type of his professed 
training. 

The pupils to whom the poet-teacher addresses his instruction 
are either concrete and individual—Ponticus (i. 7; 1. 9), Gallus 
(i. 10; i. 20, etc.), Lynceus (ii. 34), Cynthia (i. 2; 11. 188) etc., or 
unnamed and general. In the latter case the address varies from 
a more definite amantes (1. 15b, 41; 11. 14, 19), puellae (i. 21, 15), 
tu (ii. 25, 21), vos (11. 4, 1 ff., etc.) to a second person merely implied 
in the form of the verb (u. 4, 1 ff.; u. 18, 3 f.; 1. 1,35, etc.). In all 
cases, however, the persons addressed, whether definite or indefinite, 
are lovers actual or prospective—the class to which he feels called 
upon to speak. 

The stress which Propertius lays upon his own experience as 
the source of his erotic knowledge must not, of course, be taken too 
literally. It is certain that not Ovid alone, but Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius also, though perhaps in less degree, derived much of their 
erotic knowledge from literature. Even if Propertius actually had 
most of the experiences from which he deduces his principles, he 

1Qvid, with characteristic audacity, professes to receive not only inspiration but 
actual teaching from Apollo (A. A. ii. 493 ff.) and Venus (ibid. iii. 43). Tibullus 
selects a more humble divine instructor, and one well adapted to his purpose, in the 


figure of Priapus (i. 4); cf.i.8 5: ‘Venus... . perdocuit,” but this is used, like 
the passages in Propertius, to denote experience. 
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would not have made all the deductions in their present form, if 
he had not had predecessors to point the way. The effect upon the 
reader is equally realistic whether the poet has actually lived over 
again or merely professes to have lived over again the world-old 
experiences which he found already recorded in literature. It isin fact 
this very profession of experience, often merely an artistic expedient, 
which connects the erotodidactic element with the personal, render- 
ing it part and parcel of that subjective-erotic note, which is 
the chief characteristic of Roman elegy. When to this fact is 
added its oneness with the very inspiration of the poet, the 
erotodidactic becomes such an essential feature of Roman elegy 
that, if light can be thrown upon its sources and the channel by 
which those sources influenced Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, much 
will have been done to advance our knowledge of the vexed problem 
of the sources of Roman elegy in general. As a preliminary to this 
wider view it has seemed to me necessary to determine the status of 
the problem within the work of Propertius, who possesses the 
advantage of antedating Ovid in this element of elegiac art and of 
being much more full and frank in utterances that may throw light 
on the sources than his contemporary Tibullus. I have therefore 
dispensed with a multitude of parallels that might have been cited 
from his two colleagues because such parallels must necessarily be 
considered in any effort to push the investigation back to the sources 
—an effort which I must reserve for another paper. 


Bryn Mawr CoLieGcrE 


ODYSSEAN WORDS FOUND IN BUT ONE BOOK OF 
THE ILIAD 


By Joun a. Scorr 


The theory advanced by Geddes in his Problem of the Homeric 
Poems is that the books of Homer are to be divided into two 
groups, the Achillean and the Odyssean; the Achilleid is the 
work of one age or poet, the non-Achillean books of the Jliad 
and the entire Odyssey the work of another. Geddes supported 
this theory by showing that the non-Achillean books of the Iliad, 
and the Odyssey have many common peculiarities of customs and 
vocabulary. This argument as applied to all the non-Achillean 
portions of the Iliad has met with little favor, yet certain books, 
especially the tenth, are supposed to have marked connections 
with the Odyssey; cf. Wilamowitz Homerische Untersuchungen, 
p. 281; Robert Studien zur Ilias, p. 501; Cauer Grundfragen, 
p. 524. The argument most used to prove this connection is that 
certain words found in the Doloneia appear in the Odyssey, but 
in no other book of the Iliad. A list of such words is given by 
Duentzer Philologus XII (1857), 57ff. (reprinted, Homerische 
Abhandlungen, pp. 303 ff.); Gemoll Hermes XV (1880) 557; 
Leaf, Introduction to Kappa in his edition of the Iliad; also 
Monro in his Introduction to Kappa. Cf. also, Ranke Die 
Doloneia, Gosslar, 1881. Nearly everyone who has discussed the 
tenth book in recent years has emphasized this point. The argu- 
ment from similarity of vocabulary is generally deemed most 
cogent and has not been seriously questioned. The purpose of 
this paper is to extend to each book of the Iliad the investigation 
which has been given to Kappa, and also in a less degree to Iota, 
Psi, and Omega. Thus it will be seen whether the connection in 
vocabulary between these books and the Odyssey, is peculiar, or is 
shared in by other books of the Iliad. The results have been 
obtained by the aid of Gehring’s Index Homericus, Ebeling’s 
Lexicon Homericum, Capelle’s Woerterbuch des Homeros, as well 
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as by repeated reading of the poems themselves. Under each 
book a list of words found in that book only in the Ziad and in 
the Odyssey will be given, and also a list of words of frequent 
occurrence in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not restricted to 
that single book. Numerals have not been counted, the compara- 
tive and superlative of adjectives and adverbs are not distinguished 
from the positive, such kindred forms as dpyvdos, apyvdeos are 
counted as one, and the simple verb, in general, is not distin- 
guished from the compound. The text is that of Ludwich. 

A. adaxpuros, ἀθερίζω, ἀπριάτην, ἀταρτηρός, ἄτιμος, γέλως, δικασ- 
πόλος, ἐπιτηδές, ἐρετμόν, ἠχήεις, -θηλέω (simple or compound), 
ἴκμενος, κερτόμια(τά), Κλυταιμνήστρη, κώπη, λαμπετάω, ὁμοιόω, 
ὀρεσκῷος, ὅρμος (anchorage), παλιμπλάξομαι, πεμπώβολον͵ πολυ- 
βενθής, πρότονος, πρυμνήσια, στεῖρα, ὕβρις ----26. Of these words 
γέλως is found in the Odyssey seven times, ὕβρις fifteen, the 
second word appearing in A twice. Words frequent in the 
Odyssey which are rare in the Jliad but not restricted to this 
book are: ἤπειρος found also in B, ἠριγένεια ΘΏ, ἱστίον O, νημερτής 
Zz. 

B. ᾿Αθῆναι,͵ axpdavros, ἀκριτόμυθος, ἀμόγαρτος, ἀνιάω, ἄνυσις, 
ἀπορρώξ, ἀριθμέω, ἀχρεῖον, Γόρτυς, δεκάς, Δουλίχιον, εἰνοσίφυλλος, 
ἐπαιγίξω, ἐξαίρετος, ἐπιδέξια, ἐναρίθμιος, ἐνύπνιον, ᾿Ερεχθεύς, Εὔβοια, 
Εὔρυτος, ἐφέστιος, Ζάκυνθος, θαλάσσιος, Θυέστης, θύρετρα, ᾿Ιαωλκός, 
ἸἸθάκη, ᾿Ιθακήσιος, κενεός, κητώεις, μεθήμων, μιλτοπάρῃος, Νήριτον, 
οἰνοχόος, Οἰχαλιεύς, daca, Ἰ]ελίης, πέταλον, πολυσπερής, ῥωγαλέος, 
σόλινον, σκόπελος, ‘Trrepnain, ὑπόσχεσις, Φαιστός, Φεραί, Φιλοκτή- 
της---48. Of these words ἀνιάω is found in the Odyssey six 
times, ἀριθμέω five. Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the 
Iliad, but not restricted to this book are: ἄγγεα II, αἰπόλια A, 
αἰπόλος A, ἀοιδή 0, ἔτος AQ, λειμών II, νόστος IKI. The Catalogue 
of the Ships necessarily contains many proper names found else- 
where in Homer only in the Odyssey; if these words are omitted 
from the list, the Odyssean words in this book are only slightly 
more numerous than in A. 

Γ. -dyyo, ἄιδρις, ἀλείτης, ἀσκός, ypnis, δούλη, ἐπιτροχάδην, 
εὐώδης, ὄχθος, θέσκελος, Κ άστωρ, κίθαρις, cpavads, -petpéw, ξεινοδόκος, 
πηός, Πολυδεύκης, πολύμυθος, πορσαίνω, τετραχθά, τέχνη, -τήκω, 
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-τοξάζομαι, -ευνάζομαι----24, Of these words γρηῦς is found in the 
Odyssey twenty-two times, -ευνάζομαι seven, τέχνη seven, -τήκω 
nine, -τοξάξομαι seven. Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the 
Iliad, but not restricted to this book are: ἀθέσφατος K, νημερτής 
AZB, ξεινίζω Z. 

A. ἄγαλμα, alvyerpos, ἀκονάζομαι, ἀμέλγω, ἀτέλεστος͵ - βρέξω, 
γλυφίς͵ δάπεδον, δῆνος, δνοπαλίζω, ἑπτάπυλος, κορώνη, κουρότερος, 
κυκλοτερής, μεταμώνια, ὀπταλέος, περιώσιον, πολνηχής, φίλως, 
φθονέω (twice)—20. Of these words ἄγαλμα is found in the 
Odyssey seven times, alyepos seven, δάπεδον nine, μεταμώνια five, 
φθονέω eight. Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, 
but not restricted to this book are: αἰπόλος B, ἀτασθαλίη X, βάξω 
IEII, ἐλέφας Εἰ, οἰστεύω ΔΘ, ταλασίφρων A, ὑπερηνορέων N. 

E. ἀκροπόλος, ᾿Αλωεύς, ἀμενηνός, ἀτρεκής, Γοργείη, εἰροπόκος, 
εἴρω (ἐερμένος), ἐμμαπέως, ᾽᾿Εφιάλτης, ἥκω, θρασυμέμνων, κεκαφηότα, 
-λευκαίνω, μαψιδίως, μικρός, μινυρίζω, νηνεμίη, ξέω, περίφρων, περόνη, 
πολύβουλος, πόρτις͵ φθόγγος ---28. Especially to be noted is the 
fact that περίφρων found in the Odyssey more than fifty times 
occurs in the Iliad in this book only. Words frequent in the 
Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not restricted to this book are: 
ἀγρός Ψ, ἀλλότριος T, εἶδαρ N, εἴδωλον Ψ, ἐλέφας A, evepyyns NITO, 
ἠεροειδής Ψ, θέσφατος Θ. 

Z. ἀγαπητός, ἀεκαζόμενος, ἀλίγκιος, ἀμβατός, δούλιος, ἔαρ, 
ἐπουράνιος, εὐπατέρεια, εὐρρείτης, ἡἠλακάτη, θυμοφθόρος, Λαοδάμεια, 
μανθάνω, παμποίκιλος, πενθερός, πίναξ, ποίκιλμα, πομπή, Σιδόνιος, 
Σίσυφος, Σόλυμοι, ὑπότροπος, χρυσήνιος---28. Of these words 
. πομπή occurs in the Odyssey twenty-five times. Words frequent 
in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not restricted to this book 
are: ἀλάομαι ΚΘΨ, ἀληθής M, νημερτής ATH, Eavilo T, ταμίη O, 
φυτεύω O. 

H. ἀκαλαρρείτης, ἀφροσύνη, yepalpw, Catpepns, κριτός, μειλίσσω, 
μήκιστος, νῆις, -νηνέω, ὀρύσσω, πινυτή(ἡ), πολυτλήμων, φειδώ, χωρίς 
—14, Of these words χωρίς is used in the Odyssey six times; 
μέθυ used sixteen times in the Odyssey is found in the Jli:ad in 
but two books, H and I. 

@. βέρεθρον, ἐπιστεφής, ἐύθρονος, εὐκλείη, niredaves, θηλύτεραι, 
θῶκος, κάπη, κομέω (twice), μίγδα, οἴκοθι, πάντως, πρωθήβη. ---18. 
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Of these ἐύθρονος is found in the Odyssey five times, θηλύτεραι six, 
κομέω seven. Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, 
but not restricted to this book are: ἀλάομαι ΖΚΨ, ἠριγένεια AQ, 
θέσφατος Εἰ, μηχανάω A, οἰστεύω A. 

I. ἀεργός, ἀθέμιστος, Αἰγύπτιος, ἄκος, ἀπηλεγέως, ἄροσις, ἀρτίπος, 
αὗλις, ἄνπνος, ἀφραδέω, βαθύξωνος, δωτίνη, ἔλόγχω, ἔλεός, ἐπαινός, 
ἐπιξζαφελῶς, ἐπώνυμος, ἐραννός, ἑρκίον, εὐερκής, ἐχέφρων, ἡμάτιος, 
ἦρι, θαλίη, τεθηλώς, θυμαρής, καλλίκομος, κλητοί, κτάομαι, κῶας, 
μάσταξ, μῆλον (a fruit), ὁμῆλιξ, ὁππόθι, οὖθαρ, παλλακίς, Περσεφό- 
vera, πηλός, πολυπενθής͵ πρηκτήρ, ψιλός ----41. Of these ἐχέφρων 
is found in the Odyssey eight times. Words frequent in the 
Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not restricted to this book are: 
βάζω ARTI, ἐρυθρός T, κάνεον AQ, μέθυ H, μενοεικής V, νόστος ΒΚΤ, 
ποθέν Σ, ῥῆγος O. Many scholars have called attention to the 
Odyssean element in the vocabulary of I; cf. Leaf and Monro, 
each in his Introduction to I in their respective editions of the 
Iliad: yet when similarity of theme and incident is considered, 
the agreement is no more than that of the other books. The 
preparations for the meal and for retiring for the night, as well 
as the presence of Odysseus, correspond with scenes in the Odys- 
sey, and call for a like vocabulary. 

K. ἁδέω (ἁδηκότες), ἀκτίς, ἀσάμινθος, ἀσπάξομαι, Αὐτόλυκος, 
ἀωτέω, δαίτη, δόξα, δόσις, ἐσχάρη, κερδαλέος, μεγαλίέζομαι, νιφετός, 
ὀρφναίη, προφερέστερος, τολμήεις, φῆμις ---17. To these might be 
added the variant δαί and the false formation τοίσδεσσι. Of the 
words in this list ἀσάμινθος is found in the Odyssey ten times, 
ἐσχάρη ten, φῆμις six. Words common in the Odyssey, rare in 
the Iliad, but not restricted to this book are: ἀλάομαι ΖΘΨ, 
κέρδος ‘VY, ἀπονίπτω ΠΏ, νόστος ΒΠῚ, ds Y. Few books in the 
Iliad have so small a number of Odyssean words as the Dolonexa, 
and this is the more remarkable from the fact that Odysseus is 
one of its leading characters. 

A. ἀορτήρ, ἀστός, βόλομαι (βούλομαι), γνήσιος, δαιτρεύω, 
δαρδάπτω, δίδημι, δρυμός, ἔνδιος, ἤλιθα, ἠῶθι, ἰοειδής, κακόω, κριθαί, 
κρόμνον, κύανος, κυκεών, Κύπρος, λύγος, μουνόω, ποικιλομήτης, 
πολύπλαγκτος, ἹΙράμνειος, ῥόπαλον, σκιερός, τεΐν (σοί), συβόσιον, 


ταρσός, τυρός, ὑβρίζω, φαέθων, χρηίζω, ὠδίνω----88. Words fre- 
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quent in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not restricted to 
this book are: ἀγελαῖος V, ἀέκητι MO, αὐπόλιον B, ἄλεισον 1, 
ἀτάσθαλος NX, ἔτος ΒΩ, κάνεον 1D, μηχανάω @, vopets OP, 
ταλασίφρων A. It will be observed that this book has more 
Odyssean words than the Doloneia. 

M. βοάγριον, βώτορες, δικλίς, ἔξαιτος, ἐπημοιβός, ἐπηρεφής, 
Cans, Λαπίθαι, πέλωρος, συνεχές, τρίαινα, ὕω---12. Words fre- 
quent in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not restricted to this 
book are: ἀέκητι AO, ἀληθής Z, ῥάβδος 0. 

N. αἰνίζομαι, βοτάνη, βουγάιε, ἐλάϊνος, ἐπίουρος, ja, Own, 
καρφαλέος, ὀρχηθμός, πέδονδε, περιμήκης, -πτύσσομαι, ὑβριστής, 
ὑψιπέτηλος, φθισίμβροτος, χθαμαλός, GAE(GrAxa)—17. Of these 
words 7a is found in the Odyssey six times, περιμήκης seven, 
-πτύσσομαι ten. Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the 
Iliad, but not restricted to this book are: ἀτάσθαλος AX, βουκό- 
hos OW, evepyns EIIO, εὐστρεφής O, ὑπερηνορέων A, ὑπερφιάλως >. 

El. ἀάατος, ἀγκοίνη, ἀεικέλιος, ἄιστος, ἄνασσα, -δαρθάνω, eida- 
πινάζω, ἕρματα (ear ornaments), θελκτήριον, ἱμείρω, κυμαίνω, κῶμα, 
λικριφίς, μετέπειτα, μορόεις, ὀδμή, opuivw, ὄρχατος, πέλαγος, περιμή- 
κετος, Πιερίη, -πλέκω, ποίη, Ῥαδάμανθυς, σιγάω, σκήπτω, τραφερός, 
tplyAnvos—28. Of these -δαρθάνω is found in the Odyssey eight 
times, (uelpw, κυμαίνω, ὀδμή, Spyaros five each, πέλαγος six. 
Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not re- 
stricted to this book are: βάζω ΔΙΠ νημερτής AT Z. 

O. ἄθυρμα, ἀκοίτης, ἀπινύσσω, ἀποσταδόν, ἀσφαλής, δάσκιος, 
δεικανάομαι, ἐξαίσιος, εὐρύπορος, ἠλεός, ἴκρια, ἰοδόκος, κακορραφίη, 
Κυλλήνιος, λόγος, νωίτερος, ὀλιγηπελέω, παρασταδόν, στάθμη, στρεύ- 
γομαι, τετραθέλυμνος, ὑποθημοσύνη, ὠκύαλος ---28, Of these ἴκρια 
is found in the Odyssey seven times, στάθμη five. Words frequent 
in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not restricted to this book 
are: ἀέκητι AM, βουκόλος NW, εὐστρεφής N, θαμά II, ἱστίον A, 
powers ΛΡΣ, φυτεύω Z, κνανόπρωρος V. 

II. ἀγκυλοχείλης, ἀκάκητα, ἀκοντιστής, ἀκονή, ἁλιόω, ἀναφανδόν, 
“Aprruca, βουλυτόνδε, γαμψὥνυξ, δηρίομαι, διχθά͵ ἐμπάζομαι, ἐπιχράω, 
εὐρυόδεια, ἱκετεύω, κατά-κρηθεν, κλιτύς, κράνεια, κτεατίζω, ὁδίτης, 
dis, παρθένιος, παλιμπετές, πιέζω, πολυφάρμακος, πόσε, ῥοῖζος, 
purnp, στυγερῶς, -σχίξω, τερμιόεις, φυκτός, χηλός---88. Of these 
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ἐμπάξομαι is found in the Odyssey ten times, πιέζω six, axoun, 
ἱκετεύω, ὁδίτης five each. Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in 
the Iliad, but not restricted to this book are: -ayarafw 0, ἄγγος 
B, ἀπονίπτω KO, βάζω ΔΙΞΞ, evaX, ἔριφος 0, evepyns ΕΝΏ, evrrol- 
ntos Εἰ, Εὖρος B, κεάζω T, λειμών B, νόστος BIK, ὄλβος Ω, ὑπερ- 
ὦιον B. Nearly all scholars who divide the Iliad into strata 
assign this book, the Patrocleta, to a place in the earliest or near 
the earliest stratum. The action of this book with its fierce 
fighting is most unlike the Odyssey, the participants, Patroclus, 
Sarpedon, Glaucus, Hector, Aeneas, Meriones, as well as the god, 
Apollo, have no part in the later poem, and contrariwise Odysseus 
and Athena do not appear in any part of the Patrocleia. Cer- 
tainly in action and actors the Patrocleia and Odyssey are most 
dissimilar, yet this book has far more Odyssean words than the 
Doloneia. 

P. αἴθρη, ἀμφασίη, ἀναιμωτί, ἐσάντα, ἀταρπός, βόθρος, δήμιος, 
δῆρις, δοκός, ἐλαίη, ἐπακτήρ, ἕρπω, ἐφημοσύνη, ἰύξω, κάτω, μεγάλως, 
μεθύω, νηκερδής, πόθος, προχοή, -τρύχω---21. Of these ἐλαίη is 
found in the Odyssey eleven times, -τρύχω nine, βόθρος, δήμιος six 
each. Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not 
restricted to this book are: κεδνός , Κίκονες B, each of these 
words appearing but twice in the Iliad, νομεύς ΛΟΣ. 

Σ. ἀκμόθετον, ἀμοιβηδίς, ἀρδμός, apnudvos, ᾿Αριάδνη, ἄρκτος, 
ἀρόω, ἀταρπιτός, ἀψόρροος, γάστρη, δαιδάλλω, δαΐς (δαϊδωνῚ, δρεπάνη, 
εἰνάετες, ἐννέωρος, ἐρευνάω, εὐσταθής, ζωάγρια, ἠλασκάζω, θαμίζξω, 
κατηρεφής, κυδρός, ληίζομαι, λοετροχόος, λοχάω, μυκηθμός, venus, 
ὅρμος (necklace), ὀρχέομαι, παρθενική, πέλωρ, Πϊληιάδες, πυραγρη, 
σέβας, σηκός, σκαίρω, σπόγγος, σταφυλή, τάλαρος, τρίπολος, 
τρυγάω, ὑλακτέω, φορμίζω----48. Of these ἀρημένσς is found in 
the Odyssey six times, εὐσταθής eight, Sais, Aoyaw ten each, 
σέβας, onxds five each. Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in 
the Iliad, but not restricted to this book are: νομεύς AOP, 
πολύφρων D, ποθέν I, ὑπερφιάλως N. 

T. αἰψηρός, ἄπαστος, ἀσκελέως, ἀτερπής,͵ avdnes, βρῶσις, βρωτύς, 
δειπνέω, δεύτατος, Suas, καλάμη, λαῖτμα, λίγα, λιμός, Νεοπτόλεμος, 
νῆστις, οἰήιον͵ πότε, τελεσφόρος, τηλεκλυτός ---20. Although this 
list is not long, it is remarkable for the frequency with which 
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some of these words occur in the Odyssey, δμώς thirty-three times, 
δειπνέω ten, βρῶσις, λαῖτμα eight each, αὐδήεις six, λιμός five. The 
last word, though found in no other book of the Iliad, is used in 
T three times. Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, 
but not restricted to this book are: ἐρυθρός I, χράομαι Ψ. 

T. ἁλοσύδνη, ἀπειρέσιος, ἀνερείπομαι, δυσηλεγής, ἐναργής, εὐρώεις, 
κερτομίη, κολούω, κτίζω, νευστάξω, οἰνοποτάξω, ὁπποῖος, οὐρή, 
παγχάλκεος, πῖσος---1ὅ. Of these ὁπποῖος is used in the Odyssey 
five times. The common Odyssean word ἀλλότριος is found in 
this book and in E. | 

Φ. dyn, ἁλιμυρήεις, ἀλφάνω (HAdov), δείελος, δελφίς, δίνη, évrav- 
Goi, ἑσπέριος, εὔορμος, θητεύω, itén, κάγκανος, κύπειρον, λωφάω, 
νάω, νέω (to swim), πατροκασέγνητος, πέλεθρον, περάω (to sell), 
πόθεν, σαόφρων, συφορβός- ---22. Of these πόθεν is used in the 
Odyssey thirteen times, ἑσπέριος eight, συφορβός seven. Words 
frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not restricted to 
this book are: πολύφρων 2, τηλεδαπός X. 

X. ἄθαπτος, αἰνόμορος, ἄκλαυτος, ἀκλειῶς, ἀμαλός, appovin, 
δέσμα, δύσμορος, ἐξονομακλήδην͵ ἐπίκλοπος, ἕσπερος, ἐτήτυμος, εὖνις, 
θάλος, θέρος, ἱερήιον, καλύπτρη, κατηφέω, κερδοσύνη, κερκίς, κεῦθος͵ 
κοτύλη (a drinking cup), κρύσταλλος, λέκτρον, μήνιμα, οἰμάω, ὀρέσ- 
τερος, πλυνοί, -πλύνω, τετραίνω, τίσις, τρωχάω, ὑπάλυξις, ὑψιπετήεις 
—384. Of these λέκτρον is used in the Odyssey nine times, 
δύσμορος, ἕσπερος, -πλύνω six each. Words frequent in the 
Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not restricted to this book are: 
ἀτάσθαλος AN, ἀτασθαλίη A, &va II, τηλεδαπός ®. This book is 
the heart of Grote’s Achilleid, and is equally necessary to the 
Menis of later scholars; cf. Leaf, Introduction to X, “The place 
of this book in the Menis is incontestable.” Yet this book in 515 
verses has far more Odyssean words, used in but a single book of 
the Iliad, than the Doloneia has in 579 verses, so that, while the 
Doloneia has an average of one such word in each thirty-four 
verses, this Achillean book actually has one in each fifteen. 

WV. αἶνος, αἰσχρῶς, ἀλλοφρονέω, ἀμφιφορεύς, ἀπόπροθι, ἀριφραδής, 
ἀτέμβω, ἀντμήν, δίδυμοι, δορπέω͵ ἐλεφαίρομαι, ᾿Επειός, ἐρέχθω, 
ἑρπύζξω, εὐρνπυλής, λέθεος, μελέδημα, μνῆμα, νυμφίος, Οἰδιπόδης, 
ὄργνια, ὄρομαι, παλαισ μμοσύνη, παλαίω, πάλη, πανύστατος, ταλαεργός, 
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ταχυτής, τεχνάομαι, τορνόω, Poimnes—31. Of these ἀριφραδής, 
ἀμφιφορεύς are each used in the Odyssey six times, ἀπόπορθι five. 
Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not restricted 
to this book are: ἀγελαῖος A, ἀγρός Εἰ, ἀληθείη Ὡ, βουκόλος NO, 
εἴδωλον B, ἐνδυκέως 0, κέρδος K, κυανόπρῳρος O, ὗς K, χράομαι T. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the games in the presence of the 
Phaeacians furnished many words used in this book only in the 
Iliad, the number of Odyssean words is relatively small, especially 
.as V has nearly nine hundred verses. Both Leaf and Monro in 
their respective editions call attention to the assumedly marked 
Odyssean tone of the vocabulary in the twenty-third book, nam- 
ing a few of the words found in the Iliad in this book only. 

Q. ἀγανοφροσύνη, ἀεικείη, ἀνάρσιος, ἄντιτα, ἄνω, ἀπήνη, ἁπλοίς, 
ἄποτμος͵ ἄριστον (τό), γενετή, γονή,: δάος, δέμνιον, δηλήμων, ἐξεσίη, 
ἐύσκοπος, θῆσθαι, θρηνέω, θνοσκόος, ἱππιοχάρμης, κλαυθμός, κλέομαι, 
ἐπικλώθω,͵ ἐγκονέω, ἡμιόνειος, λύσις, μελεῖστί, ὄλβιος, πανδαμάτωρ, 
πείρινς (ινθος)͵ πίθος, πολυδάκρυτος͵ πρῆξις, ῥυστάξω, σταυρός, 
τετράκυκλος, τηλίκος, ὑπηνήτης, ὑπνώω, φαεσίμβροτος, φύρω, φωρι- 
αμός---42. Of these δέμνιον is found in the Odyssey twelve times, 
ὄλβιος fourteen, κλαυθμός, ἐπικλώθω six each, ἀνάρσιος, φύρω five 
each. Words frequent in the Odyssey, rare in the Iliad, but not 
restricted to this book are: -αγαπάζω II, ἄλεισον A, ἀληθείη Ψ, 
ἀοιδή B, ἐνδυκέως Ψ᾽ ἔριφος II, ἔτος BA, εὐεργής ENTI, κάνεον IA, 
κεδνός P, ἀπονίπτω, KII, νοσφίζομαι B, ὄλβος II, ῥῆγος I, ῥάβδος 
Μ, ταμίη Ζ, τράπεζα IA. It will be observed that of this last list 
of words five are found in II, four in A, and but two in V—a 
complete refutation of the statement so often made that the last 
two books of the I/iad have a common and peculiar connection in 
vocabulary with the Odyssey. The last book is supposed to have 
many Odyssean words, and Leaf in his Introduction to Omega 
gives a list of some of them and says, ‘‘This book resembles I, K, 
and Ψ in its kinship with the Odyssey, but in a greater degree 
than any of them.” However, as I have just shown, its kinship 
is with A and II rather than with any of the three books men- 
tioned. There are in this book certain descriptions of scenes 
which are parallel to descriptions in the Odyssey, such as the use 
of the mule-cart by Priam and by Nausicaa, the description of 
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Hermes as he meets Priam and as he meets Odysseus, the similar 
preparations for bed in the hut of Achilles, the home of Menelaus, 
and the palace of Alcinous. These scenes would probably have 
been described with similar words by independent and unrelated 
poets, yet in spite of the similarity of incident this book has only 
one Odyssean word in each nineteen verses, while X, so unlike 
the Odyssey in its action, has one such word in each fifteen verses. 

A similar study has been made of words found in the Jitad and 
in but one book of the Odyssey. The average of such words in 
the Odyssey is about twenty-five to each book, or practically the 
same as the number in each book of the Iliad of Odyssean words 
appearing in but one book of the Iliad. Even despised @ asserts 
its independent connection by using thirty-seven words found in 
the Iliad, but found in no other. book of the Odyssey. 


CONOLUSION 


Each book of the Jihad contains certain words found in the 
Odyssey and in that book only in the Zliad; in some books, as 
H, K, M, T, the number of such words is small; in other books, 
such as A, A, II, 2, X, 0, the number is large. Thus the argu- 
ment drawn from vocabulary for assigning the Doloneia to the 
poet or poets of the Odyssey applies to each book of the Iliad as 
well, and with greater force to most of the Achillean books. Each 
book of the Iliad has its own peculiar relations with the Odyssey, 
each book of the Odyssey its own relations with the Ilad, and 
the argument which assigns the Doloneia to the poet of the 
Odyssey assigns each book of the Jliad to that poet, and in turn 
each book of the Odyssey to the poet or poets of the Iliad. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
September 1, 1909 


PHILOSOPHASTER ONCE MORE 
By AnpDREw Εἰ, WEst : 


In the last issue of Classical Philology (p. 436) Professor Tenney 
Frank proposes to amend vir gravis et philosophaster Tullius, the 
grimly playful opening of the twenty-seventh chapter in the Second 
Book of Augustine’s De civitate det (Dombart’s text), by changing 
philosophaster Tullius to philosophus M. Tullius. To justify this he 
offers three mutually supporting reasons, as follows: “ What awakens 
suspicion against the passage is, firstly, that the word philosophaster 
has a tone of scorn that ill accords with gravis which precedes; sec- 
ondly, that the abusive term is directed against Cicero for whom 
Augustine usually shows deep regard. To be sure he often disagrees 
with Cicero, but he seldom applies disrespectful epithets to him.” 
The third reason is purely paleographical: “I would suggest the 
reading Vir gravis et philosophus M. Tullius. The uncial M was 
probably mistaken for the numeral |||, which was then read adverb- 
ially ter. As a matter of fact Dombart’s reading is supported only 
by a correction of Ὁ. The MSS give philosophus tertullius, which 
preserves the second stage of the corruption.” 

Nevertheless, and with every concession to the brightness of 
Professor Frank’s emendation, the evidence stands decisively in 
favor of philosophaster Tullius, both as appropriate to Augustine’s 
literary habit and also as the evidently true text. Let us consider 
Professor Frank’s three reasons. 

1. Philosophaster “ill accords with gravis” on the two assumptions, 
but only on the two assumptions that vir gravis is used in the passage 
with the deference of real compliment instead of with a touch of 
ironical humor, and that the general tone of the passage it introduces 
is not ironical. But the tone of the entire chapter is keenly ironical. 
Chapter 27 is one of those brief digressions to which Augustine is 
so prone. He is always ready to run into an open switch. So it is 
here. He goes aside a moment to take a quick glance at what seems 
to him the reprehensible and amusing incongruity between the per- 
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sonally upright vir gravis, “vaunted philosopher [or philosopher], 
too”’—et philosophaster or et philosophus, as you like it—and his 
political relation, first as aedile and then as consul, to the legalized 
immoralities of Roman religion. Here is the passage: 

Vir gravis et philosophaster [or philosophus M.?] Tullius aedilis 
futurus clamat in auribus civitatis inter cetera sui magistratus oflicia sibi 
Floram matrem ludorum celebritate placandam; qui ludi tanto devotius, 
quanto turpius celebrari solent. Dicit alio loco iam consul in extremis 
periculis civitatis, et ludos per decem dies factos, neque ullam rem quae 
ad placandos deos pertineret praetermissam; quasi non satius erat tales 
deos inritare temperantia quam placare luxuria, et eos honestate etiam 
ad inimicitias provocare quam tanta deformitate lenire. 


Here the part about Cicero ends, but the rest of the chapter runs 
on in the same caustic tone, with some fiery rhetoric added at the 
end. Solvitur legendo. Even if philosophaster_be out of tune with 
gravis, it is in perfect tune with everything else, for the pathetically 
inconsistent figure Cicero cuts is the one point d’apput of the entire 
passage. If, however, vir gravis itself (for this fixed locution should 
not be split) becomes a shade humorous here—as is indeed necessary, 
quite apart from philosophaster, in case vir gravis is to be in accord 
with the tone of the passage—then not only do we find everything 
in tune, but we also get one of those bits of surprising climax in irony 
which now and then flare in Augustine’s writing. Vir gravis, “one 
of our best citizens,’’ standing alone and at the start, is sufficiently 
and uninterestingly serious. Add et philosophaster, “vaunted 
philosopher, too”—and the vir gravis looks uneasy. Who is he? 
Tullius!—and now things are getting interesting, for Augustine is 
starting in to play a little. 

2. We need not be worried by the hypothesis that Augustine 
would not be likely to apply an “abusive term” or “ disrespectful 
epithet” to Cicero. Is philosophaster such an epithet, and, if so, 
in what degree? Let us see. Outside this instance, the word 
seems to occur only twice in extant ancient Latin, and both of these 
times in Augustine’s Contra Iulianum (op. imperf. v. 11, and vi. 18). 
Here are the two instances: 


Proh Dei atque hominum pudorem! MHaecine tam manifesta et ante 
oculos constituta ab homine non videri, qui valde acutus et eruditus et 
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philosophaster et dialecticus vult videri (v. 11)}—“ not seen even by a man 
who would like to be thought acute, learned, a philosopher of some pre- 
tension, and a logician.” 

unde etiam Mantuanus poeta naturalium gnarior quam philosophas- 
ter Poenorum (vi. 18)—“ Virgil the poet has more sense in judging 
physical questions than the vaunted philosopher of Carthage has.” 


Philosophaster, then, must not be judged an “abusive term” 
nor even a “disrespectful epithet”? in the ordinary sense. It is a 
word of curtailed appreciation at best and of disparagement at worst. 
“Over-rated,’’ whether by oneself or others, is the root of the impli- 
cation, but it does not amount to anything like the full-blown sug- 
gestion of worthlessness we convey by our word “ poetaster.”’ 

After all, it is not a question of personal affront, but of literary 
polemics. Luther did not mean an insult to the long-dead Aristotle, 
when in fiery ardor against his philosophy he wrote him down a 
‘“‘verdammter Heide.’”’ Augustine’s wit here is not raw and rough like 
Luther’s, but has a touch of rather cheerful amusement. No doubt 
his references to Cicero are usually in the handsome manner. Yet 
his admiration, though ardent and genuine, was seriously qualified. 
It was Cicero the unsurpassed orator, stylist and student he admired. 
He had less regard for him as philosopher and least as statesman. 
Cicero’s personality was not heroic to him. Even in the famous 
passage (Conf. 111. 4. 7) where he tells how in his youth the Hortensius 
inflamed his soul to seek better things, he writes with reserve: 
“librum quemdam Ciceronis cuius linguam fere omnes mirantur, 
pectus non ita.” | 

Moreover, we need not go outside the De civitate dei to find occa- 
sional disparagement of Cicero both as statesman and philosopher. 
In 1]. 30 Augustine pictures him as usque adeo caecus et improvidus 
futurorum in his lack of sense to discern the bearing of the threat- 
ening political conditions of his time. In iv. 30 he dubs him iste 
Academicus and exposes his philosophical inconsistency and lack 
of courage to stand to his guns: “nec quod in hac disputatione 
disertus insonat muttire auderet in populi contione.” Again in v. 9 
he raps him for his philosophical evasion, with the added dig that he 
was hardly acting either bravely or ingenuously. 

And Cicero was not his only mark. He even took a shot now and 
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then at Varro, his vir undecunque doctissimus, whose vast and honest 
learning he admired, almost with awe. Take this well-known hit 
in vi.6: “O Marce Varro, cum sis homo omnium doctissimus et sine 
ulla dubitatione acutissimus, sed tamen homo, non deus.” Lastly, 
on this point, it will not do to forget that in the earlier part of the 
De civitate dei, more fully than elsewhere in his writings, he uses 
irony, both veiled and open, with great freedom. He is composing 
the elaborate epitaph of Roman paganism. The Roman deities 
gave him many chances. So did Aeneas, pius totiens appellatus 
(i. 3). So did certain figures in Roman history—especially when 
related to Roman religion. A full and superb instance of his veiled 
irony occurs in xix. 1-3, and with the homo doctissimus as victim. 

3. After all, the main question is still unanswered. It is not 
whether the word philosophaster “ill accords with gravis” or whether 
Augustine would use “disrespectful epithets” of Cicero, but whether 
we may believe philosophaster is what Augustine wrote. This is 
purely a question of fact which cannot be settled without resort to 
the MSS. 

Now Professor Frank’s paleographical point is that philosophaster 
“18 supported only by a correction of C” and that all the other MSS 
are against it. C is the codex Corbeiensis of Dombart, easily the best 
MS he used (see Dombart’s Praefatio, v). Of what the reading is a 
MS “correction” is not to me quite clear. Probably, however, of 
philosophus tertullius, the admittedly impossible reading of all 
Dombart’s other MSS. Yet, even with the discussion thus far con- 
fined to the area of the MSS known to Dombart, we still have in Ο' 
the best single witness (even with the scribe’s correction) ranging itself 
in favor of philosophaster, and all the others giving an impossible 
reading that must be amended. Now to assume, on this slight 
basis, that the ter in ¢ertullius is ||| “read adverbially ” and then to 
assume that this ||| came by miscopying an assumed original uncial 
M and that this was followed without variation in all the known 
copies, except in the case of C, is to assume a good deal. It seems to 
me much more in keeping with what we know of inediaeval scribes 
to assume that they altered the unfamiliar and puzzling philosophas- 
ter merely by changing one vowel to another, a to u, to make the 
text more intelligible. 
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Yet even if philosophus M. Tullius be given a chance to stand 
together for inspection as a tentative emendation, it needs to be 
propped still more by showing that M. Tullius accords with Augus- 
tine’s way of writing Cicero’s name. I cannot pretend to have read 
every mention of Cicero’s name in Augustine’s writings: But I 
have gone carefully through the De civitate dei on this dreary errand 
and find that Cicero is named 62 times in all, usually as plain Cicero, 
just as is Augustine’s habit with other familiar Roman names, such 
as Varro and Vergilius. Plain Cicero occurs 48 times, Marcus 
Tullius Cicero (il. 27) once (in a rhetorical amplification), Tullius 
12 times, verbis Tullianis once (ili. 27), and M. Tullius (or Marcus 
Tullius) not at all. The twelve instances of 7'ullius are as follows: 

Tullius loqguens, ii. 21 

philosophaster Tullius, ii. 27 

non elegit locum .... Tullius, iii. 31 

ait Tullius, iv. 26 

Tullius .... ubi loquitur, v. 18 

Tullius .... in libris, vi. 12 

ait Tullius, ix. 5 

ait Tullius, xix. 5 

scribit Tullius, xxi. 11 

Tullius admiratur, xxii. 6 

ait Tullius, xxii. 22 

de re publica Tullius, xxii. 28. 


All these, except 11]. 31, are used to quote or refer to Cicero’s writings. 
Cicero in the De civitate dei is used for Cicero in any phase, Tullius 
(with the one exception noted) for Tully the philosopher or orator— 
very much as in old-fashioned English literary use. At any rate M. 
Tullius has no sanction from Augustine’s usage in the De civitate 
det and Tullius suits it precisely. 

Fortunately Dombart’s fairly excellent edition has been super- 
seded by a better one. The text of the De civitate det has had only 
three recensions that need be named here. The first is the Paris 
text of Diibner in 1838 and the second the Leipzig text of Dombart 
in 1863 and 1877. Then, latest and best—an édition définitive for 
many moons to come— we have the Vienna text of Hoffmann in 1899. 
His text is made not only on the basis of a complete and rigorous 
determination at first hand (a labor neither Dibner nor Dombart 
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was permitted to accomplish), but rests on more good MSS than were 
even used before by any modern editor. 

Vir gravis et philosophaster Tullius is Hoffmann’s text, just as it 
was Dombart’s. On what does philosophaster rest? On the testi- 
mony of C’, already referred to, and on much more. The three 
primary witnesses to the passage in which philosophaster lies are L, 
C, and p. L is the Lyons codex, a semiuncial of the sixth century, 
the oldest and best copy of that part of the text it preserves. GC 
is the codex Corbeiensis already mentioned, a semiuncial of the 
seventh century, and 7 is an unusually good late MS in Paris. Now 
L, C', and p give the reading philosophaster tullius. So does A, 
a fairly high-class ninth-century MS closely related to L. Οὗ and p’* 
together with all the infegor MSS give the impossible philosophus 
tertullius. Thus the paleographical evidence is decisive, and only 
purely subjective reasons remain for suspecting this strange-looking 
philosophaster, oddly conspicuous in a company of words otherwise 
commonplace and familiar. 

The fact that it appears only once in the De civitate dei and 
apparently only twice more in Augustine, and in Augustine only, 
proves nothing either against its existence or against its use else- 
where. Other Latin writers*ymay have used it sparingly. It survives 
in English here and there. Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, 
used it. Other survivors of its species in English are the well- 
known and serviceable “ poetaster,” with“ criticaster” in Swinburne, 
“politicaster” in L’Estrange, and that rara avis “ grammaticaster,”’ 
perched lonely among the vocables of Ben J onson. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
October, 1909 


BENZO OF ALEXANDRIA AND CATULLUS 
By WILLIAM GARDNER HALE 


In an article entitled “Bencius Alexandrinus und der Cod. Vero- 
nensis des Ausonius,’ Rhein. Mus. LXIII (1908), pp. 224-34, Sab- 
badini contributes interesting and important particulars about a 
figure in the group of little-known North-Italian precursors of human- 
ism, who, in the early part of the fourteenth century, occupied them- 
selves with Latin literature. 

I shall have occasion in this article to differ at several points from 
Sabbadini. But I should be sorry to be thought not to share in the 
gratitude and admiration which all Latinists owe him for his con- 
tributions to the history of humanism. He seems to me, in fact, not 
only enviably fortunate in having at his immediate command the 
rich store-houses of Italian libraries, but equally enviable for his gift 
of the power of drawing their lessons from them. One may well 
apply to him Horace’s verse, 


Di tibi divitias dederunt artemque fruendi. 


The first volume of Benzo’s Universal Chronicle (preserved to 
us in the fourteenth-century MS Ambros. B. 24 inf.), which alone 
remains out of three volumes, indicates, as Sabbadini’s examination 
of it shows, a broad acquaintance with classical as well as mediaeval 
authors. Among the former, Benzo knew Catullus. I reproduce 
from Sabbadini’s article the passage containing the reference to 
Catullus, and five of Sabbadini’s footnotes. Two of these form the 
text of my article, while the others are interesting as throwing 
light upon Benzo’s aims. The numbers in the quotation refer to 
these footnotes. 

Bencius durchwanderte vor 1315 das ganze Nord-Italien, zB. Pavia 
und Ravenna, Como, Bologna, Milano, Acqui, Parma, Verona, in deren 
Archiven und Kirchen er die Inschriften, die Chroniken und allerlei 
Urkunden bald auszog bald ausschrieb.’ Und nicht nur die mittelalter- 
lichen Autoren erforschte er, sondern auch die antiken; er suchte zB. 
Apuleius, von dem er zwei selbst dem Encyclop&diker Vincentius Bellov. 
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unbekannt gebliebene Werke fand;? suchte, obwohl] umsonst, die zweite 
Dekas des T. Livius? und andere Schriftsteller, die er bei Servius nament- 
lich aufgeftihrt angetroffen.‘ Besonders ergiebig waren seine Forschung- 
en in Verona, wo er Catullus® und vom Mansionarius Johannes, wie ich 
glaube, die Historia Augusta erhielt und aus dem hochberihmten 
Domarchiv “in quo erant libri innumeri et vetustissimi” (f. 145’) einen 
Codex des Ausonius hervorzog.® 


Benzo then obtained a copy of Catullus for himself (so I under- 
stand “erhielt”) in Verona. As for Ausonius, Sabbadini thinks 
(p. 233) that Benzo probably carried off the MS with him, since there 
is no reference to Ausonius in the Flores or in the Viri illustres of 
William of Pastrengo.’ 

The footnotes are as follows: 


1. Nach einem Verzeichniss mehrerer Autoren ffiigt er hinzu: quorum 
Omnium auctorum libros seu chronicas vel scripsi vel partim seriose 
partim perfunctorie legi. 

2. Huius Apulei duos se repperisse libros dicit Vincencius, unum 
scilicet de vita et moribus Platonis, alium qui intitulatur de deo Socratis. 
Ego vero alium eiusdem Apulei librum legi, qui intitulatur sic: Apulei 
Platonici Floridorum; alium quoque librum eiusdem comperi qui intitu- 
latur Asini aurei vel secundum alios intitulatur sic: Lucii Apulei Plato- 
nici Madaurensis methamorfoseos liber (f. 280). 

8. Quod (lies guid) autem Livius hic ponat (fiber Carthagos Grtindung) 
non legi ex omnibus tribus decadibus, scilicet prima tertia et quarta; 
puto autem in aliis haberi et maxime in secunda, que nusquam haberi 
dicitur (f. 135”). 

4. Servius .... De civitatibus autem tocius orbis multi quidem ex 
parte scripserunt, ad plenum tamen Phtolomeus grece, Plinius latine; de 
italicis etiam urbibus Virgilius (lies Hyginus) plenissime scripsit et Cato 
(ad Aen. VII 678). Actor. Ego vero cum hiis caream auctoribus, sequar 
Ysidorum, Solinum, Egesippum, [osephum, Ieronimun, Miletum, Librum 
proprietatum et novissimum omnium Brocardum (f. 1267). 

5. Ueber den Larius lacus: “ Dicit preterea Catullus poeta Veronensis 
ad amicum Aurelium scribens sic: Poete tenero meo sodali velim occilio 
papire dicas veronam veniat novi relinquens domi menia lariumque litus” 
(f. 94, Catull. XXXV 1-4). Domi ist Schreibversehen; ebenso ad Aure- 
lium? Bemerkenswerth occilio, eine besondere Lesart des Oxoniensis. 


1 A similar fate, at a later date, may have befallen the lost Verona MS of Catullus, 
and it may have disappeared from the world while in private posseasion. We of the 
present generation know of the taking out of MSS, with completely good intentions, 
from a library, and of their destruction by fire while in the hands of the borrower. 
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The short citation in Note 5 (which I assume to contain the only 
one from Catullus that occurs in the MS), seems to me of great 
value from two points of view, as will appear below. 

Occilio is, as Sabbadini says, the reading of O only. Not only R 
(the Codex Romanus) but, as my apparatus shows, all the other 
MSS of the existence of which I have been able to get knowledge,’ 
have the reading cecilio (saving a few which present the obvious deri- 
vatives cerilio, cetilio, cectlig). Sabbadini puts the composition of the 
Chronicle between 1313 and 1320, and assigns about 1330 for the 
date of the author’s death. Accordingly, the MS from which Benzo 
made his extract cannot have been O. It may conceivably, of 
course, have been a MS lying between O and Ver. (I use this abbre- 
viation of Veronensis for the “lost Verona” MS, to distinguish it 
from the Vatican MS known as V.) That is, it may have been a 
copy of Ver., and from it O itself may have been copied. Or, it 
may have been a copy of Ver. having no relation to O. Or, again, 
it may have been Ver. itself. I return later to this question. 

Before drawing the inferences suggested by the citation from 
Benzo, let me repeat certain convictions which I have several times 
published : 

The frequent agreement of G and R against O shows that these 
two MSS cannot have been separate copies of Ver., but must have 
been copied from one and the same descendant of Ver.; and this 
descendant, which I shall speak of as alpha, was in all probability 
a copy which Gaspar de’ Broaspini caused to be made from Ver. 
for Coluccio’s use (this copy, not G, being the one that was finished 
on Oct. 19, 1375), in accordance with the well-known letters.’ Our 
existing MSS are all descended from OGR, and mainly from the 
last named. 

In the quotation by Benzo, domi is, as Sabbadini says, “Schreib- 
versehen” (for Comi). But for “ad amicum Aurelium scribens” 
I have a different solution to offer. 


1In an article entitled ‘‘ The Manuscripts of Oatullus,”’ Classical Philology (1908) 
III, pp. 233-56, I have published a list of 115 MSS of which I have full collations, and 
five others belonging to the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, upon 
which I have memoranda. Theee collations were made, with the invaluable help of my 
research assistant, Mr. (now Professor) B. L. Ullman, in pursuance of a plan which I 
announced in an article entitled ‘‘Catullus Once More,” published in the Classical 
Review for April, 1906. 

3 Novati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, I. 207, 222. Of. I. 170. 
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O has interstices before a number of the poems, and against the 
first verse of a number of others it has two light lines, generally 
overlooked by editors,’ in the margin. Before XXXI (and here 
only, in its whole compass), it has, in addition to the two light 
strokes in the margin, a formal paragraph mark. With few excep- 
tions, G corresponds, but has a formal paragraph mark where O 
has light lines. R has an interstice wherever O has either an inter- 
stice or the lines. It is clear that the arrangement in α and in Ver. 
was as is vouched for by the substantial agreement of O and G, 
and that the scribe of R, on the other hand, was working under 
special intentions or instructions. 

In the article in Classical Philology referred to, I have shown that 
there were but a few titles in Ver., and that most of the titles which 
appear in G and R were devised by the “corrector” of ἢ (R), 
namely its owner, Coluccio.” 

Before our poem (XXXV), as elsewhere, O has no title. R’ 
wrote in black ink, in the margin, the temporary title Ad libellum 
suum de cecilio (which comes down in the CLA group, with the 
spelling cicilio in LA), and, in the interstice, the same hand wrote, in 
red ink, the revised title Ad Cecilium iubet libello loqui. G’ wrote, 
in red ink, the title Ad Cecilium tubet libello loqui in the margin. 
The general evidence makes it most improbable that either of these 
titles was in O, or even in @. But, in any case, neither of them 
could have suggested ad amicum Aureliwm scribens. 

A different explanation must be found. The one which at once 
suggested itself to me appears convincing. Let us turn back in O 
until we reach an interstice. This appears six and a half pages 
earlier, before poem XXI. The same interstice appears in G, as 
well asin R. There is no other interstice between XXI and XXXV 
inG. It follows from these facts that there was an interstice before 
XXI in Ver., and that this was the first interstice back of XXXV. 
Now the first verse following our interstice is Aureli pater exuricionum 
(-tionum R). Here is where Benzo got his “friend Aurelius.” 

The marginal marks of division in Ver. had not saved him. They 
were very likely unobtrusive, as they are in O. Benzo may not 


1 Merrill (Catullus, 1898) notes nearly all. 

2 As I showed in the same article, αὶ got its paragraph marks, like moat of its titles, 
variants, and corrections, from M, one of the daughters of R. But the argument is the 
same, 
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have noticed them at all; or, if he noticed them, he probably thought 
them simply indications of subdivisions in a long poem. Seven 
signs with precisely this intent appear in LXII in GR and M, 
formed in R and M of light strokes meeting at a right angle at one 
end, and taking in G the form of regular and clear paragraph marks. 

In passing, I may say that Benzo’s citation practically proves 
that there were no titles in Ver. between XXI and XXXV, a con- 
clusion which harmonizes with the view which I had independently 
reached for most of the poems, including XXI-XXXV. 

The poem from which Benzo inferred the friendship of the two 
men is an abusive one. With a break of only one poem, it is pre- 
ceded by two others, XV and XVI, of a similar character. Catullus 
made his attitude toward Aurelius plain; but Benzo does not know it. 

There are many changes of subject, and many different persons, 
gods, or places addressed, between XXI and XXX V—Varus, Furius, 
Iuuentius, Thallus, Furius again, the poet’s cupbearer, Veranius 
and Fabullus, Romulus, Alfenus, Sirmio, Ipsicilla (?), Vibennius 
and his son, and Diana. Benzo did not know this; for, if he had, 
he could not have supposed that this long succession of pages 
formed a single poem, addressed to Aurelius. 

On these facts I base an important conclusion, which, while not 
inevitable, is highly probable, namely: 

Benzo did not really know Catullus. In the only part where we 
have any indication that he had any acquaintance with his author 
at all,’ he had read only the poem from which he cites. He had not 
read XV or XVI. From XXI to XXXIV he had not read. He had 
looked at his author, not “seriose,’”’ but “ perfunctorie.”’ 

But (and here is my second conclusion) a man who knew his 
author so little can hardly have possessed a manuscript of that author. 
It is much more likely that Benzo was turning over “ perfunctorie”’ 
& manuscript in the possession of another person, or of a library. 
We know pretty surely that there was a MS of Catullus in the Cathe- 
dral Library in Verona, and that Benzo rummaged about in this 
library (he himself says of it, “in quo erant libri innumeri et vetus- 


1 For his method, compare his own account, in Sabbadini’s note 1, of his treatment 
of the historians and chroniclers from whom he drew: ‘‘ vel scripsi vel partim seriose 
partim perfunctorie legi.’’ 
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tissimj””). It is altogether probable, then, that Benzo used the 
lost Verona MS itself, in the Cathedral Library. 

This brings us to a summing-up of the meaning of Benzo’s citation 
from my first point of view. It appears to be commonly assumed, 
as by Sabbadini in the case of Benzo, that a man who, in the four- 
teenth century, cites an author (unless the same citation appears in 
a Latin classic) possessed a copy of that author; and there appears 
to be a disposition to reconstitute private libraries on this basis. I 
have always questioned this position on general grounds; but, so 
far as I know, Benzo’s citation affords us the first means of testing it. 
It does not bear the test, and the position must be abandoned. 

An application may be made in a particular case. On p. 1 of 
Le Scoperte dei Codici Latini e Greci ne’ Secoli XIV e XV, Sabbadini 
says of the poem Ad patriam venio that it “dev’ essere stato scritto 
dal Campesano sulla sua copia di Catullo.” I doubt that Benvenuto 
possessed a copy. I am more inclined to think that his verses were 
written at the end of the Verona MS, either by Benvenuto himself, or, 
less probably, by some one who had a copy of his verses. They are in 
both G and R (in the latter, at the beginning), and were, therefore, 
probably ina. It is more likely, on general grounds, that the copyist 
of α got them from the MS which he was copying than that he hap- 
pened, just at this moment, to have another copy of Catullus at hand." 
In addition, I have shown (“Classical Review,”’ loc. cit.) that the note 
at the end of G was copied (compare ChAatelain’s previous suggestion) 
from @; and in this note the scribe (of @) explicitly says that he had no 
MS of Catullus at hand except the one from which he was copying. 

There is nothing improbable in the hypothesis that an early four- 
teenth-century scholar felt free to enter extraneous matter in a 

1 Sabbadini, op. cit. 4, says that the Veronese ‘‘Gaspare de Broaspini .... aveva 
un Oatullo.’”? The evidence relied upon (the letters of Coluccio) does not seem to me 
to justify the conclusion. Al] that appears from the letters is that there was a MS 
within reach of Gaspar, from which Coluccio wanted acopy made. This may perfectly 
well have been the MS in the Verona Cathedral Library. 

But the fact that Coluccio had a copy made from the MS sent him, instead of 
simply keeping that MS, suggests another possibility,—which I put forward as no more 
than such. Gaspar, having a copy (our a) written (quite conceivably correcting it 
himself, as Coluccio corrected his own MS), and knowing that Coluccio was willing 
merely to borrow for the purpose of transcribing and had abundant scribes at com- 


mand, may have asked Coluccio to return the copy to him. If this took place, and the 
copy reached him in safety, he then "" possessed Catullus.”’ 
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library MS which he was reading; for there is proof that marks 
of some kind, at any rate, were made in this particular MS by such 
a reader or readers. Against five of the seven passages included by 
Jeremy of Montagnone in his Compendium Moralium Notabilium 
(all except LXVI, 15-16 and LXVIII, 137), R has in the margin 
either a pointing hand or a brace or a N6 (=nota bene). This cannot 
be mere coincidence. The only reasonable explanation is that these 
indications of special interest came down through @ from Ver., that 
is, that the scribe or corrector of @ repeated, in one form or another, 
the indications which he found in Ver., and that Coluccio (for the 
work is his) again repeated them from a when he corrected his MS R. 
As for the origin of these marks in the margin of Ver., the probability 
is that Jeremy himself made them in preparation for his book of 
selections. Of course it is possible that somebody had made the 
marks before Jeremy read the MS; though it is less likely that he 
would accept the choice of someone else than that he would make 
his own. But, in any case, these marks, no matter who made them, 
clearly served him for a guide in taking his excerpts. 

This view falls in with the fact that the passage quoted in the 
Flores (which is dated 1329) is one of Jeremy’s quotations, and one 
of the five passages out of Jeremy’s seven that are marked in R. 
Probably the author of the Flores, looking at the Verona Catullus 
for something to quote (and this was after Jeremy’s death in 1320-21) 
had his attention attracted by marks of interest which he found 

there, and made his selection from the passages thus singled out. 
It is an interesting fact, too, that the passage which he took is the 
earliest of Jeremy’s passages. 

There is only one conceivable escape from this conclusion, namely 
in the hypothesis that Jeremy himself possessed a copy of the Verona 
MS and entered these marks upon the copy, and that it is from 
Jeremy’s MS, and not from Ver., that G and R are descended. But 
this will not serve. It is extremely probable, in the light of Coluccio’s 
three letters, that the MS of Catullus of which he was asking Gaspar 
for a copy was the one which, as we pretty surely know, was in the 
Verona Library. This is enough to account for GR. To suppose 
that a MS of Catullus belonging to Jeremy had also come into the 
possession of this same library is to assume a highly improbable 
coincidence where a simple explanation is already at hand. 
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The general scepticism which I have expressed above with regard 
to drawing inferences of ownership is thus confirmed, and made to 
cover even more ground. Here is Jeremy, with seven excerpts from 
Catullus! Relatively, this is very strong evidence in favor of 
possession. Yet we have seen that, in all human probability, 
Jeremy did not possess a copy, but used the Verona MS. 

What has thus been established, with as much approach to cer- 
tainty as is likely often to be attainable in such matters, in the case 
of two different early fourteenth-century men who cite an author, 
one of them even in seven passages, should make us weigh evidence 
very carefully in considering any question of the possession of MSS 
in the period dealt with. My own feeling is that, in the lack of 
positive proof of some kind, only the evidence afforded by a real 
acquaintance with an author on the part of a given man should lead 
us to credit him with the ownership of a manuscript of that author. 

This position is in turn somewhat reinforced by a consideration 
of another kind. All our existing MSS of Catullus, as it seems ‘to 
me, can be carried back to an origin in OG or R, or (in a few cases) 
a combination of two of these MSS. There is no trace of the influence 
of any MS outside of these three. If we had to believe, on the 
evidence of a citation or an imitation, that not only Petrarch (the 
case 1s somewhat different with him, and is complicated) but Benzo, 
Benvenuto, Jeremy, Mussato, the author of the Flores, and William 
of Pastrengo (to say nothing of Gaspar), possessed each a copy, it 
would be hard to think that these copies had all passed away without 
leaving a descendant or a trace of influence among the hundred and 
fifteen MSS which we still possess. Of course manuscripts disappear, 
and one who looks for a steady succession of mother, daughter, 
granddaughter, etc., has to put up with disappointments. But for 
the three great manuscripts there is no lack of descendants, or 
evidence of influence, at some stage of removal. It would be a 
strange disparity if precisely the opposite had happened in the case 
of every one of seven other manuscripts which would rank with 
OGR. It should be remembered, too, what difficulty Coluccio had 
in procuring a copy, either to own or to get transcribed.' 


1 It will be seen that I do not incline to Ellis’s view that the variants in our earlier 
MSS are to be assigned to a comparison of early copies of Ver., in the text of which 
various readings had arisen in the process of copying. 
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Thus far my discussion has had to do with the question of the 
dissemination of MSS of the Latin classics in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. But Benzo’s citation has another bearing also. 

In endeavoring to reconstruct the text of the lost Verona arche- 
type from O, G and R, we have, roughly speaking, two traditions 
to deal with, that of O on the one hand, and that of G and R together, 
as representing 4, on the other hand. Other things being equal, we 
should balance the one tradition against the other. But the question 
is, Are the other things equal? What is the general temper of the 
scribe of O, and what the tempers of the scribes of α, α and R? Did 
these men aim simply to copy what was before them, or did they 
try to emend where they thought they found error? Were they 
careful or were they careless? Were they painstaking in endeavoring 
to preserve everything, or were they easily content with a part? 
Our answers with regard to these questions (and they are very 
difficult ones) will not only be important for the text of Catullus, but 
will contribute toward an understanding of the general methods of 
late fourteenth-century scribes and correctors, and so have bearings 
for the text of other authors. I shall sometime discuss the evidence 
in full. In the present paper, I am concerned only with what may 
be learned from Benzo’s citation. 

The agreement of Benzo with O in reading occilio where α (as 
proved by G and R) has cecilio shows that Ver. had: occilio, and 
that the scribe of a, or a possible corrector of @ (who, as already 
suggested, may have been Gaspar himself), made an easy emendation 
based upon the occurrence of cecilia (for cecilio) in the last verse of the 
poem. There is very little likelihood that the scribe of Benzo’s extant 
volume, if it was written after O, happened to know this particular 
MS or a now lost descendant of it, and made Benzo’s reading con- 
form. O then is shown, at this point, to reflect the lost archetype 
more faithfully than GR. 

But another difference of reading is also covered by Benzo’s 
citation, namely in the word menia, which undoubtedly represents 
what Catullus wrote. O has weniad. G had meniam, of which the 
last letter (the z-shaped m) has been erased. R reads menia now; 
but above the a a delicate erasure can be made out, which, though 
no color is left, corresponds perfectly in shape to a virgula in the 
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style of the scribe. OG and R thus agree upon a final m, which 
Benzo, or the writer of the extant MS of his work, rejected. But 
did ueniam or meniam stand in the lost archetype? The latter is 
not an existing word, the former is. A correction from a certain 
error to an existing and familiar word, even though we now recognize 
that this is not the right word, is more likely than a correction from 
an existing word to a non-existing one. On general principles, then, 
we should say that the archetype read meniam. But we no longer 
have to rely on general probability. The agreement of Benzo with 
_ GR against O proves, in connection with the agreement of O and GR 
about the last letter, that the archetype read meniam. Then it 
was the scribe of O that was at fault, either through fully intentional 
emendation, or (with a half glance at the word) half-unconscious 
emendation, or by simple blundering. In any case, it is here O 
that misrepresents the reading of Ver., while a preserves it, in spite 
of its being partly wrong. 

Thus Benzo’s citation, as a whole, proves both traditions to have 
erred, one in one place and one in the other, and, so far as its sole 
evidence goes, leaves the balance even. 


HIEREMIAS DE MONTAGNONE AND HIS CITATIONS 
FROM CATULLUS 


By B. L. Utuman 


Hieremias de Montagnone, a Paduan judge, put together, about 
the year 1300, a book of quotations from ancient and mediaeval 
writers which he called Compendium moralium notabilium. Per- 
haps the most interesting fact about this work for the classical 
student is that Hieremias quotes seven passages from Catullus, 
and thus furnishes us one of the first testimonia to that author after 
the resurrection of his work early in the fourteenth century. The 
quotations are alk the more important because none of the extant 
MSS of Catullus was written before 1350." 

The definite contributions which I have to make on the subject’ 
under discussion are, first, the report of an examination for the 
Gatullus citations of a number of hitherto unused MSS of Hieremias’ 
work; second, a solution, which I believe to be both simple and con- 
clusive, of the problem which these citations present to us and with 
which all students of the MS tradition of Catullus are familiar; and 
third, some interesting sidelights on the “lost Verona”’ MS of Catullus. 
The net result of this investigation will in my opinion be of great 
importance to Catullus students, for it will end in the exaltation of 
O to a point higher than any reached by it heretofore as a witness 
of the text of the Veronensis, and thus of Catullus himself. 

First of all, it is necessary to date the work of Hieremias as closely 
as possible. The authority of Scardeonius,’ who says that Hiere- 
mias died about 1300, was followed by Ellis in his large edition of 
Catullus (1878)° and by Wheeler, the most recent writer on the 
subject.‘ It has, however, been definitely settled by Rajna,° by means 


1This is the earliest date that has been suggested for the Oxoniensis (O), Hale 
Classical Review, April, 1908. But he has since given reasons that make against so 
early a date, Class. Phil. 111 (1908), p. 248. 

2 De Antiquitate Urbis Patavii, ed. Basil. (1560), p. 235. 8 Proleg., p. ix. 

4** Hieremias de Montagnone and Catullus,’”’ AJP. XXIX (1908), p. 186. 

5 Studi di Filologia Romanza V (1891), p.193 ff. Ellis Catullus in the XIVth Cen- 
tury (1905), p. 8, mentions Rajna and adopts his conclusions, but curiously enough 
fails to give the reference. I am indebted for it to the late Professor Traube. 
(CuassicaL PHILOLOGY V, January, 1910] 66 
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of official documents of the city of Padua, that Hieremias became 
judge in 1280 and died in 1320-21. Between these two dates the 
Compendium must have been produced, for Hieremias was already 
judge when he published the work, as we know from the title itself. 
Rajna adopts 1290-1300 as a safe compromise between the two ex- 
tremes, though admitting that he has no real argument for his choice. 
Granting that this date is approximately correct, must we therefore 
assume that Hieremias read Catullus before 1300? By no means. 
There is direct evidence that the Catullus citations and perhaps others 
were added later. One of the MSS of the Compendium, Bodleian 
Canon. Lat. 212, of the fifteenth century, omits every one of the 
seven Catullus passages. Citations from other authors also are 
lacking, which appear in the other MSS.’ That these omissions 
were accidental is out of the question. That they were intentional 
on the part of the copyist is very unlikely. It would seem, then, 
that this MS is descended from an early edition of the Compendium, 
made before the discovery of Catullus, or at least before Hieremias 
had read that author. How many editions in various states of 
completion there may have been it is not possible for me to say. 
There is, however, evidence of one intermediate edition. Casana- 
tensis 312 (C. iv. 11), a MS dated 1398, omits the two Catullus passages 
that Hieremias cites last. It is conceivable, of course, that these 
omissions are accidental, but it is more probable that this MS is 
descended from one which was copied from the original before 
Hieremias had inserted all the quotations in his work.’ Further 
light should come from a thorough investigation of the MSS of the 
Compendium. In my opinion the Catullus passages were added 
after 1300, perhaps as late as 1310. The Verona MS of Catullus 
does not seem to have been discovered before that time; at least, 


1This MS was evidently known to Ellis, for in his book, Catullus in the XIVth 
Century, he speaks of two Bodleian MSS—the other being Oanon. Miscell. 186, used 
for his large edition of Oatullus. He, however, says nothing of the omission of the 
Catullus passages. 


31] noted omissions of part of the Sallust quotations and the one from Vergil’s 
Georgics in iii. 4. 8, of those from Ovid De Rem. Am. and Paul Ad Eph. in iv. 4. 8, 
and of the one from Ecclesiastes in iv. 6. 3. 


’The omission of one passage (51. 15, 16) in Paris, N. a. 1. 1779 (dated 1475), and 
of another (39. 16) in Paria, lat. 6469 (of about the same date), I consider accidental. 
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the earliest datable reference to it is by Bencius Alexandrinus, who 
examined it shortly before 1315.’ 

The puzzle about the Catullus passages in the Compendium has 
been the manner of citing, not according to poems as we cite from 
Catullus at present, but according to chapters, capitula, which do 
not correspond to our division of the poems. There cannot be 
the least doubt that Hieremias used the term capitulum, not liber, — 
which is found only sporadically in the MSS, as may be seen from the 
reports given below. That the abbreviations c. and ca. are to be 
taken as capitulo and not capite, is perhaps not entirely proved by 
the abbreviations ca° and οὐ which are found in some MSS, nor 
by the occurrence of the full word in one passage in the Venice 
edition. These facts may merely show that the original abbrevia- 
tion (probably c.) was taken as capitulo by the scribes. ᾿ Hiere- 
mias’ use of the same form in quoting from other works, prose 
and verse, and the interpretation of it as capitulo by the scribes and 
the Venetian printer, in these passages also, serve to confirm this 
interpretation. Moreover, a common use of capttulum as applied 
to poetry not only suggests that this is the word that Hieremias 
meant, but also shows how it is to be understood. The use referred to 
is in designation of one of a number of poems. For example, in 
codex R of Catullus, R® (fourteenth century) has written cap™ in 
the margin of poem 67 to indicate that a new poem begins there. 
Codex F of Propertius (fourteenth century) uses capitulum as a term 
for a new poem.” The word is regularly used in this sense in a MS 
of Petrarch’s Trionfi (Bodl. Canon. ital. 70). The forms carmen ; 
and charta (carta), which may be thought of as possible expansions 
of the abbreviation c., may be summarily dismissed. The latter will 
not solve the riddle of the Catullus citations. The former seems 
not to have been used by Hieremias at all, even in quoting from 
Horace’s Odes, if the Venice edition is to be trusted, for in this we 
find such forms as Od. li. 2. c. 10 followed by Od. li. 2. cap. 16—the 
passages being from odes 10 and 16 respectively of the second book. 


1Sabbadini, ‘‘ Bencius Alexandrinus und der cod. veronensis des Ausonius,’’ Rhein. 
Mus. LXIII (1908), p. 226. 
3 Zab. iii. c. 4. So also Baehrens’ critical apparatus in his edition of Propertius 
1880). 
8 The term, found also in other MSS of the Trion/fi, was no doubt used by Petrarch 
himself. See Appel Die Triumphe Francesco Petrarcas (1901), p. 2, note. 
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We see, then, that the natural way to take the word capitulum 
is as a synonym for carmen, poem. Since, however, this explana- 
tion does not correspond with the poem division of Catullus as 
shown by the MSS, various other interpretations have been suggested. 
Bywater’ and Baerhens’® thought that the quotations were taken 
from a florilegium divided into chapters, but Ellis’ rightly objected 
to this explanantion on the grounds that we have no evidence of 
the existence of such a florilegium, and especially because the capitula 
are numerically arranged to agree with the order of the poems in 
our Catullus MSS, i.e., the farther on in the Catullus collection 
a given poem occurs, the larger is the number of Hieremias’ capitulum 
quoting from that poem. Ellis himself thought that the citations 
were taken from a complete MS of Catullus, though he did not explain 
the numbering of the capitula. In his later work‘ he suggested that 
the “lost Verona” MS, from which he believed Hieremias drew 
his citations, ‘was divided into short books or sections, which fell 
out from the later transcripts, giving way to the division into separate 
poems, with their titles, which also formed part of the same codex.”’ 
He also suggested that these sections were the original libelli of 
which the collection was formed. Wheeler* put forth the theory 
that Hieremias’ MS was entirely different from the MSS we possess, 
that it was, in fact, divided into ten sections on the basis of the 
meter employed, and that these were the capitula of Hieremias. 
This theory is based on the false premise that. Hieremias speaks of ten 
capitula, whereas he speaks of twelve.” A great deal of twisting 
and squeezing is also necessary to make the scheme fit the facts. 
Besides, it is inherently improbable that Hieremias’ MS was not a 
descendant of the Veronensis. Peiper’ expressed the opinion that 
Hieremias himself divided the work into convenient sections, though 
making use of divisions already existing in his MS, and perhaps 
merely numbering sections marked off by titles. It was only inherent 
probability that led Peiper to this conclusion, for he found no support 

1 Bilis’ edition (1878), Proleg., Ὁ. xi. 

3 Catulli Veronensis Liber (1876), Proleg., Ὁ. viii. 8 Ibid. 

4 Catullus in the XIVth Century, pp. 7, 8. 

5 AJP. XXIX, pp. 186 f. 


®See the reports from the MSS at the end of this article. 
7Q. Valerius Catullus, Beitrdge zur Kritik seiner Gedichte (1875), p. 22. 
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for it in the MSS of Catullus, as he himself confesses: “Sein codex 
miisste dann allerdings sehr stark in dieser beziehung von den uns 
bekannten abgewichen sein.”” He goes on fo say that the Veronensis 
probably had fewer titles than the existing MSS. 

If Peiper had examined Hieremias’ usage for other authors more 
thoroughly at the time when he wrote his book, he would have 
found strong support for his suggestion. He did, it is true, note 
that the Tobias of Matthaeus Vindocinensis had been divided by 
Hieremias into chapters for the purpose of quotation, but he did 
not work out the details of this division. It seems strange that no 
student of Catullus, and especially Peiper, has called attention to 
the fact that Seneca’s Tragedies and Terence are quoted by capitula 
exactly as Catullus is. The Seneca citations were later published by 
Peiper himself,’ who noted that Hieremias numbered the separate 
scenes and cantica in his MS as “chapters.” The same is true for 
Terence. A few illustrations from the Andria and the Phormio will 
suffice. And. 67 is cited a number of times (ii. 2. 1; iii. 3. 5, etc.) as 
being in chap. iii. Inthe MSS, the periocha forms “chapter”’ i; the 
prologue “chapter” ii. and Act I, sc. 1 (where vs. 67 is found) 
“chapter” ii. Vs. 191 is said (iv. 5. 5) to be in chap. iv, and it is in 
the fourth division of the MSS; 266 is in the sixth “chapter,’’ accord- 
ing to Hieremias (111. 1. 8) and the MSS; 305 and 307 are in the seventh 
(iv. 4.10; 1v. 5. 11); 426 in the tenth (i. 3. 4); 555 in the fourteenth 
(iv. 5.5). Phorm, 41 is quoted from chap. iil. (11. 5.3; iv. 3.1). In 
the MSS the pertocha is the first section (the didascalic notice, 
written in capitals, being part of the title), the prologue is the second, 
and Act I, sc. 1 (in which 41 occurs) is the third. Thereafter 77 
is in the fourth chapter according to Hieremias (il. 6. 12) and the 
MSS; 203 in the sixth (v. 1. 1); 241 in the seventh (v. 3. 1); 454 
in the tenth (i. 3. 7); 562 in the thirteenth (11. 3. 9); 696 in the seven- 
teenth (ii. 6. 5). The agreement between Hieremias’ statements 
and one group of Terence MSS continues throughout. I shall have 
more to say about the citations from Terence as well as some from 
other authors at another time. 

We may state Hieremias’ principle of numbering in the case of 
those poetical works in which no scheme of numbering according to 

1 De Senecae tragoediarum uulgari lectione (A) constituenda, Breslau (1898), p. 21. 
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books or otherwise existed, as follows: he gave a consecutive number- 
ing to the sections formed by the interposition of red-letter titles 
or headings. 

For the sake of convenience I group here the passages which 
Hieremias quotes from Catullus and the “chapters” to which he 
assigns them. The text is given farther on. 

22. 18-20=cap. v 


89. 16 = ἐν 
51. 15-16= “ v 


“xi, et penult. 
Hieremias’ MS, therefore, was divided, presumably by red titles, 
into twelve sections. Did the “lost Verona” MS present any such 
appearance? We know from the agreement of MSS O and G;' 
that many, though by no means all, of the poems were separated 
from each other by a blank space of one verse. This divided the 
MS into at least 27 sections—obviously not the ones Hieremias 
numbers. Other poems were distinguished merely by some mark, 
asin O. In these places neither O nor G left a space. The omission 
by O of all titles, even at the beginning, makes it more difficult 
to say what titles the Verona MS had. Nearly all the titles in G and 
all those in R are by second hands. Before inserting these red-ink 
titles, R’ (in a few cases ΕἾ) put catch-titles of black ink in the margins 
88 ἃ guide. R' supplied the catch-titles for 4, 5, and 6.5 R’ altered 
the form of these somewhat in copying them. In G at these points 
it was G', not G’, who wrote the titles, and what is more, in the 
form in which R’ gives the catch-titles. The bookheading at the . 
beginning (Catulli Veronensis liber Incipit) was also written by 
G', but no other titles were made by him. Evidently these titles 
were found by GR in their archetype, and probably they were also 
1 It is universally conceded that O and G are very close to the “‘lost Verona’’ MS. 
That RB is the ancestor of most of the other MSS, including M and D, and is on a par 
with G, is a conclusion which is bound to be accepted sooner or later by all scholars. 
Professor Hale believes that O is a direct copy of the Veronensis, and that G and R 


are copies of a lost copy of the Veronensis (Class. Phil. III, pp. 283 f.). His position 
is adopted in this paper. 


2 Hale Class. Phil. III, pp. 26f. 
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in the Veronensis. Probability becomes certainty when we examine 
O. This MS leaves room for a colored initial, by putting the first 
letter in the margin as a catch-letter and by indenting the first two 
lines in poems 1, 2,4, 5, 8 (three lines are indented in the first poem). 
In poems 7 and 9-60 there is no space left for an initial, and there is 
no catch-letter, the first letter being part of the line.’ The only 
thing that distinguishes the poems is the blank space of one line 
preceding them and the use of very slight catch-paragraph marks 
(/!), which, however, are missing in 7. The colored initials were 
supplied for 1 and 2 (at a later time?) but not for the others. In 
as faithful a copy as O certainly is,’ we have a right to believe that 
the difference in treatment of poems 1, 2,4, 5, 8 is based on a difference 
in its archetype, the Veronensis. We see from GR that the Verona 
MS probably had titles for 1,° 4, 5, and 6. Thus OGR point to an 
unusual appearance in the Veronensis for 1, 4, and 5. This unusual 
appearance, to my mind, was the presence of colored titles and initials. 
According to O, the same was true for 8, judging from its indention 
there, but according to GR, it was true, not of 8, but of 6, judging 
from their first-hand titles to 6. O does not even leave a space before 
6, but merely has the catch-paragraph marks. In other places where 
this occurs in O, G’ has left no indication of a separation, G’ putting 
in a marginal title and a paragraph mark. In this case, however, G' left 
& space, inserted a title, and indented for the initial. The title which 
R'G' have is ad se ipsum, changed by R’G’ to ad flauium. Thead se 
ipsum title obviously does not belong to 6, but to 8, which is just a 
page farther on, and there is where it was placed by R’G’. O is 
therefore right: the Verona MS had no break at 6, but did have a 
break with title ad se ipsum and initial at 8. The archetype of GR 
wrongly placed this title one page farther back, before 6. Again 
the faithful O points to title and initial in the Verona MS for poem 
2, though no title is given by R’G'. No doubt the Veronensis had 
one, and the archetype of GR failed to copy it. These titles and 


1 Except that in 18, 14, and 15 there is a catch-letter, but without indention. 
2See below, p. 77. 


8 Rather a book-heading, not title, above 1. That the Veronensis always had a 
book-heading is not certain. See below, p. 78. The argument here made is not 
affected. 
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initials thus divided the first 60 poems of the Veronensis into five 
sections, 88 follows: 


Poem1l1 =Section 1 
66 2-3 = [1] 2 
ς 4 --- « 8 
«“ B7=- « 4 
66 aa ἀπέ 5 


It will be seen that Hieremias cites 22. 18-20; 39. 16; 51. 15, 16 
from capitulum 5, and that all three fall into our fifth section. 
Thus the greatest difficulty about the citations has been explained, 
the fact that four capitula preceded poem 22, while one capitulum 
included at least 22 to 51. 

Let us now see how the rest of the Veronensis must have appeared. 
In O poem 60 ends on fol. 14v, the rest of the page (five lines) is 
left blank, and 61 is started on the next page after another space 
of one line. Nowhere else does O leave a space at the bottom of 
& page merely in order to begin a new poem at the top of the next 
page. For example, poem 50 begins two lines from the bottom of 
fol. 12v after a space of one line. It seems to me that we are justified 
in assuming that there was more than a mere space of one line in the 
Veronensis before 61, that very probably there was a title. This 
would be the beginning of section 6. It may well be that the Veronen- 
sis also began 61 on a new folium, after leaving several lines blank 
on the previous page, as in O. In this state of affairs we may perhaps 
see a trace of the putting together of the Catullian liber. Perhaps 
one of the ancestors of the Veronensis, or even the Veronensis itself, 
was put together from two (or more) MSS, the first one (or ones) 
containing poems 1 to 60, the second one (or group of ones) con- 
taining poems 61 to 116. Poasible confirmation of this suggestion 
is found in the Explicit epithalamiem which follows 61 in QO. This 
gives a distinctive air to the poem, as if it had once stood alone, 
for nothing similar to it is found with any other poem.’ At any 
rate, the phrase (perhaps in red ink in the Veronensis) emphasizes 
the division between poems 61 and 62. Thus our section 7 begins 
with 62. G begins 63 as a new poem, with space and initial, but 
O merely has the catch-paragraph marks without break. We may 

1 Another hint of the same sort is found below, p. 76. 
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follow the more trustworthy O and consider 63 as part of section 7. 
In the case of 64, O simply leaves a space of one line. This would 
not be sufficient to permit us to assume a new section beginning 
with 64. But at the beginning of this poem there are glosses and 
variants in O by the same hand which wrote glosses and variants 
at the beginning of the book.’ These notes at the beginning are 
surely derived from the archetype, the Veronensis. (Cf. in 3. 14 the 
superscribed 7. pulcra in both O and G [by G’'] and the striking 
agreement of the marginal notes to 2 with the remarks of Guilelmus 
de Pastrengo, who, therefore, must have used the Veronensis or O 
itself). It is thus extremely likely that the glosses in 64 also were 
to be found in the Verona MS. These alone would attract attention 
to the poem and would serve to distinguish it from the preceding 
poem, even if there was no title. The marginal note to the first 
line, especially (narrat hic ystoriam aurei velleris), attracts attention 
to the break. Thus the eighth section of the Veronensis began with 
64. Hieremias quotes 64. 143-8, assigning the passage to capitulum 8. 
Beginning with 65 a different method of indicating new poems 

is adopted in O. In addition to the one line space, there is an illumin- 
ated initial (different in style from those in poems 1 and 2) in the 
margin; the second letter is a capital in line with the first letters 
of the other lines; then the rest of the word is written close to it 
without the usual space between. I give an illustration from 72: 

Icebas 

L_esbia 

D ilexi 
Other poems are distinguished in the same way, with two exceptions: 
there is no one-line space preceding them (nor is there any in G) 
and instead of an illuminated initial there is only a catch-letter. It 
is possible that the striking difference between the treatment of 
new poems in the earlier and later parts of the book is due merely to 
the caprice of the scribe of O. Two reasons lead me to believe that 
this is not true; first, because O in other respects is so faithful in 
reproducing just what he found; and second, because the reading 
Vitas instead of Multas, in 101. 1, which both G and R (and therefore 


1 See facsimile of the page in Ch&telain Paléographie des classiques Latins XV. 
A, or Merrill’s Catullus (1893). 


2 See Schulze in Hermes XIII, p. 57. 
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their archetype) originally had, makes it certain that the Veronensis 
had the word in a form very similar to that of O: m Vitas (catch- 
letter m). A second possibility is that the scribe of the Veronensis 
introduced the new system into the later poems, or that these were 
written by another scribe. Lastly, it may be that the Veronensis 
or one of its ancestors was put together from separate libelli, as has 
been suggested above (p. 11), and that a new libellus began with 
poem 65. However this may be, O gives us little help from 65 on, 
in determining the sections of Hieremias. We may assume that 65 
with its new system began a new section—section 9. Hieremias 
quotes 66. 15, 16 from capitulum 9 (there is no break at 66). 68. 137, 
also, is quoted from the ninth “chapter.” There is no break at 67 
in OG, but there is one at 68 which we must ignore. There are 
breaks in OG at 69 and 72, which began sections 10 and 11 of Hiere- 
mias’ division, for 76. 13 is quoted from “chapter” 11, which at the 
same time is called the penultimate “chapter.” After 76 there are 
breaks at 77, 80, and 89 in OG. The twelfth and last chapter must 
begin with one of these. Our choice is not difficult: in R there is 
found in the margin of 77 a catch-title ad ruffum by the first hand.’ 
As this title no doubt comes from the Veronensis, we are safe in letting 
section 12 begin with this poem. G’s failure to preserve the title 
suggests that he failed to preserve other titles. If the archetype 
of GR was equally negligent occasionally, we can see why no titles 
have come down to us for some of the other sections. 

The scheme of division, then, that Hieremias, following the indica- 
tions of his MS, used was as follows: 


Poem 1 = Capitulum i 
66 -Ξ “ li 
66 4 ans 66 iii 
“« 67 = i iv 
rT 4 8-60 = 66 Vv 
“ 6] a 6 vi 
“ 62-63 = τ vii 
“ 64 a “ Vili 
rT = « ἱχ 
“ 69-71 = τ: Χ 
«2.16 = Ἔ xi 
“« §71-116= = xii 


Whether Hieremias imposed this numbering on the Veronensis itself 
or on 8 copy it is impossible to determine. 
1 Hale op. cit., p. 247. 
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Let us stop to summarize briefly. O, by its indentions, shows 
us that the first sixty poems of the Veronensis were divided into 
five sections. In four cases out of the five, confirmation is added by 
three first-hand titles in G and R which must go back to the Verona 
MS. After poem 60 there are the following indications of new sections: 
the unusual space of five verses in O after poem 60, with the conse- 
quent beginning of 61 on a new folium; the “ Explicit epithalamium” 
at the end of 61 in O; the glosses in the margin of O in 64; the new 
method of beginning poems in O from 65 on; the first-hand catch- 
title in R at 77. Thus we have indications of various kinds for the 
beginnings of ten of the twelve sections. We have had no serious 
conflicting evidence to be explained away, nor do we have any for 
the remaining two sections. We are confronted here merely by a 
lack of evidence. We know from the MSS that there may have been 
new sections at 68, 69, 72, 80, and 89, and that there could have 
been no others. Now that we have established the agreement 
of Hieremias’ sections with those indicated by OGR for the Veronen- 
sis, we may be allowed, on Hieremias’ authority, to select 69 and 72 
as the beginnings of sections, and to reject 68, 80, and 89. Itis to be 
noted that the argument is based on the numbers which Hieremias 
indubitably assigned to the capitula, according to the evidence of 
the MSS, and that in no case has emendation been resorted to. 

Two possible objections to the explanation given must be antici- 
pated. In a Verona florilegrum of 1329 we find the phrase Catullus 
ad Varum followed by a quotation of 22. 19-21. This quotation 
was no doubt taken from the “lost Verona” MS. Since in G also we 
find the title Ad Varum (in the margin by ΟἿ it has been generally 
assumed that this title existed in the Veronensis. But in R the 
second hand first wrote Ad suffenum in the margin; later he deleted 
the second word and replaced it by Varum. This is the form which 
he used for his colored title. Professor Hale has shown that G’ 
corrected G on M, while the latter is a copy of R as corrected by R’. 
Therefore if the Veronensis had any title here, it must have been 
that which R’ originally wrote, Ad suffenum, not Ad Varum. I 
have no hesitation in saying that it had neither. The author of 
the Flores had no difficulty in making up his title from the first 
line, possibly following the analogy of the title which he found 
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for 8,ad setpsum. In thesame way Εὖ arrived at his title—after being 
misled into making it Ad suffenum, by the first word of the poem, which 
is Suffenus. The other possible objection is similar. Bencius 
Alexandrinus’ introduces a quotation of 35. 1-4 with the words 
“Catullus poeta Veronensis ad amicum Aurelium scribens.” As 
poem 35 is not addressed to Aurelius, Sabbadini was at a loss to 
explain the words. But if we look at O, we see that there is no break 
at 35 and that the first preceding break is at 21, which is addressed 
to Aurelius, as can readily be seen from the first word, the vocative 
Aureli. ἘΠ and G’ give titles Ad Aurelium, but I do not believe 
that these go back to the Veronensis. Bencius, like the author 
of the Flores, invented the title.’ 

We may make here another comment on Bencius’ quotation. 
In quoting 35. 2 he gives the reading occilio. This is the reading of 
O alone. Bencius could not have used O which was written at least 
& generation after his time. The other MSS give cecilio, which is 
the right reading. O’s reading, then, is not an error on his part but 
is derived from the Veronensis. The reading cecilio must be an 
emendation,’ perhaps from vs. 18, where the name occurs again, 
though corrupted in the MSS to cecilia. I mention this here to illus- 
trate O’s striking trustworthiness, thus supporting my case as just 
presented. If we had not the evidence of Bencius, no one would 
hesitate to say that the Veronensis had cecilio, not occilto. 

Further evidence of O’s being in many ways the most faithful 
descendant of the Veronensis that we have is presented by an exami- 
nation of the Hieremias quotations as I restore them from the MSS. 
The form nec in 22. 18 which Hieremias surely wrote is the reading 
of O as against the neque of GR and the editors. I believe that O 
has the reading of the Veronensis. In 64. 145 Hieremias seems to 
have had pgestit, as in O. The abbreviation probably was meant 
for pregestit, but in O should be taken as postgestit, which GR 
originally had. In the same line O has adipisci P™!Piscl which the 
Veronensis probably had in the same form, since G originally had 


1Sabbadini loc. cit. Bencius certainly used the Veronensis. 

2 See also, in the present number of this Journal, Hale’s fuller discussion of Bencius’ 
citation, in the article “* Benzo of Alexandria and Oatullus,’’ which is based upon an 
argument of the same nature. 

81 do not believe that the Veronensis had a double reading. 
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adipisct, while R has apisct. Hieremias seems to have had 
apisci δ᾽ sdipisct| Only a reading very similar to O’s will account for 
the readings of GR and Hieremias. In the same way in 60. 5 the 
conteptam of R and the contentam of G (corrected by G’ to contep- 
tam) are best explained by assuming a reading like O’s (conten?- 
tam) for the Veronensis and the archetype of GR (the caret 
perhaps being omitted in the latter). 

The form Catulus which Hieremias used is probably not a slip 
on his part. Perhaps the Veronensis did not have a book-heading 
at the time when Hieremias examined it or got his copy from it. 
O has none by the first hand. It is to be noticed that Hieremias 
is the only one of his period, except the compiler of the Verona Flores, 
to mention Catullus without adding Veronensis or poeta Veronensis.' 
This designation seems to have come into the Verona MS as a book- 
heading with the epigram of Benevenuto de Campesanis (cf. the 
title of this poem in G:—Catulli poete Veronensis). If Hieremias 
examined the Verona MS before it had a heading he would have 
had to look into the poems themselves for the name of the author. 
O in the majority of cases where the name occurs in the poems has 
the form Catullus, but in the first three cases (6. 1; 7. 10; 8. 1) 
has the single 1. The last case is particularly striking. It is in the 
first line of the poem which, as has been shown above, was introduced 
by the title ad se ipsum in the Veronensis. If in our faith in O we 
can trust it to have reproduced here the spelling of the Veronensis, 
we can easily understand how Hieremias came to use the form 
Catulus. In turning over the first few pages of the MS his attention 
would immediately be attracted to the title ad se ipsum and the 
vocative Catule in the first line of 8. 

The surprising faithfulness of O as shown in one case by the evi- 
dence of Bencius and in a number of cases by that of Hieremias is 
of considerable importance for any attempt to reconstruct the “lost 
Verona” MS of Catullus. This task is made much more difficult 


1 3. Bencius, Petrarch, Pastrengicus. This, of course, applies only to those who 
speak of Catullus in such a way that it is evident that they read some of his poems. 
It is significant that in the two places in which Pastrengicus’ mention of Catullus is 
certainly the result of an examination of a MS of that poet he uses the expression 
Veronensis poeta, while in the two quotations of Oatullus which are drawn from Pliny 
and Isidore simply the name of the author is given. 
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in that we can not be sure that an apparently correct reading of 
GR (such as cecilio), differing from O, existed in the Veronensis. In 
other words, the value of O is not equivalent to the combined value 
of G and R but is greater than it. There may be dozens of cases 
like occilio and nec. 


The following are the MSS of the Compendium that I have exam- 
ined: 

B,= Bodleian Canon. Miscell. 186, s. XV 

B.= Bodleian Canon. Lat. 212, 8. XV (omits the Catullus passages) 

C=Casanatense (Rome) 312 (C. IV. 11) dated 1398 (omits the last 
two citations) 

Cm = Cambridge Univ. Library E ὁ IT. 29, 8. XV 

E= Escorial IT h 11, dated 1402 

M = Madrid H. h. 21, s. XIV-XV! 

Mn = Munich 14817, s. XV 

N = Naples, Naz. VII. E 2, 8. XV 

New = New College, Oxford (Bodleian), 100, s. XV? 

P= Paris lat. 6469, ca. 1475 (omits 39. 16) 

P;= Paris N. a. 1. 1779, dated 1475 (omits δ]. 15, 16) 

R = Reginensis (Vatican) 1526, s. XIV (?) 

V.= Vatican lat. 4278, 8. XIV (ἢ) 

V;= Vatican lat. 1168, 8. XIV (?) (fragmentary; ends IV. 3. 3, omitting 
the last four Catullus quotations) : 

Ven = Venice edition, 1505. 


I take from Ellis? readings from: 
Br= British Museum 22, 801, s. XV. 


From Peiper‘ I take readings from: 
Vra = Breslau I F 129 

Vrb= “ IF 246 

Vre= “ IVF O50. 


1My notes on this MS are incomplete; they fail to report on the second and 
seventh passages. 

3 Ellis (Catullus in the XIVth Century, Ὁ. 9) says that this MS is dated 1400. 
That date is found at the end but seems rather to refer to the composition of the 
sermon to which it is appended. 

3Catullus (1878), Proleg., Ὁ. x. Neither Ellis nor Peiper is absolutely trust- 
worthy. Their silence, especially, cannot be trusted. Ignorance of this fact led 
Wheeler astray. 


4 Loe. cit. 
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Rajna' mentions the following MSS not examined by me: 

Florence, Laur. Gadd. Rel. 46 

Florence, Riccard. 250 

Florence, Riccard. 816 

Florence, Magliab. Palch. IV, cod. 128, fol. 121 (containing only the 
Italian proverbs) 

Venice, Marc. Lat. Cl. VI, 100* 

Modena, Est. XII, K, 12 

Valladolid (Carini Gli Arch. e le Bibl. di Spagna, Palermo (1884), I, 
269) 

Trotti collection (now dispersed; see Novati in Giorn. Stor. ἃ. Lett. 
It. TX, 147) 

Padua, Antoniana (Tomasini Bibi. Patav. MS, p. 56; the MS has 
now disappeared) 

Milan, Ambros. P. 29 sup. (the work is there attributed to a certain 
Giovanni de Giapanis (Grapanis], but it is taken bodily from Hieremias). 


Other MSS known to me are: 

Leipzig, Karl W. Hiersemann (Manuscripte des Mittelalters τι. spa- 
teren Zeit, 1906), No. 61, dated 1376 (1) 

Darmstadt, dated 1410 (Osann Vitalis Blesensis Amphitryon et 
Aulularia, p. vii, cited by Peiper, op. ctt.). 


The text of the quotations from Catullus is now given. No attempt 
at a complete critical apparatus is made, since no critical examination 
and comparison of the MSS was undertaken. Perhaps there are better 
MSS extant than any of those used, perhaps even Hieremias’ own copy 
still exists. It seems, however, that the text of the Catullus quotations 
can safely be restored from the MSS listed. The oldest of my MSS 
seem to be the best: the Casanatensis, the two Vaticani, the Matritensis, 
the Escorialensis. I report only such readings as are of interest for my 
purpose. It is to be remembered that the text has strong MS support 
where no readings are given. Several facts can conveniently be grouped 
together at the outset. 


Catulus is found in 63 cases in my MSS 
66 6 [ 66 15 ( { Peiper’s MSS 
ἐξ “Ὁ « 4 “ & Br, according to Ellis 
Catullus“ “ “ 6 “ “ my MSS (4 in P,, 2 in E) 
66 6s 6 (( 6 6 ( Ven 
2 “ Br, according to Ellis. 


1 Loc, cit. 

?Valentinelli Bibliotheca Manuscripta ad 8. Marct Venetiarum IV (1871), p. 188, 
says that this MS was written by Hieremias himself, but Rajna (p. 198, n. 8) emphati- 
cally denies this. 
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is found in 51 cases in my MSS 


6. 
ο. 66 66 6 5 6 6 Ven 

6. oc “« Φ185 “ “ Peiper’s MSS 

6. cc « «€ 6 “ & Br, according to Ellis 

c°, oc “« «© 8 © © my MSS (6 in C, 3 in V3) 
ca. ( 66 6 2 6“ 66 Βι 

689. co « (118 “ “ my MSS (6 in Mn, 7 in V;) 
capitulo “ “ “ lcase “ Ven. 


]. or li. is found in 6 cases in my MSS (1 in New, 1 in Cm, 1 in Mn, 2 
in R, 1 in M; 4 of these are in the third quotation and probably point to 
ἃ common archetype for some of the MSS in which they occur) 

) is found in 1 case in Ven (first quotation) 

li. is found in 1 case in Br (first quotation), according to Ellis. 

I. 3.8 Catulus c. V. Omnes fallimur nec est quisquam quem 
(Cat. 22. 18-20) non in aliqua re videre suffenum possis suus cuique at- 
tributus est error. 

VCV,V; EN New Cm B, P; Mn Br 

5 MRP, Ven 

7 Vra Vrb Vre! 

necC V,V,MEN New Cm B, P, Mn Vra Vrb Vre 

neque Καὶ P, Ven. 
II. 1.5 Catulus c. IX. Ne nimium simus stultorum more mo- 
(Cat. 68. 187) lesti. 

XC V3 E New Cm P 4 

VIIII V; N B, Mn 

9 RP, Ven Br Vra 

nono Vrb Vre. 


Ill. 4. 8 Catulus c. V. Ocium et reges prius et beatas perdidit 
(Cat. 51. 15,16) urbes. 

VCD; V, EN New Cm B, Mn 

5 MRP, Ven Br. 


IV. 4. 8 Catulus c. V. Εἶδα inepto res ineptior nulla est. 


(Cat. 89. 16) 
V CEN New Cm B, P; Mn 


5 V, MR Ven Br 
1 Vra Vrb Vre’. 
IV. 5. 11 Catulus c. VIII. Nulla viro iuranti femina credat 
(Cat. 64. 148-48) Nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles 
Quis dum aliquid cupiens animus pgestit apisci *! +>! 
Nil metuunt iurare nil promittere parcunt 
Set simul ac cupide mentis saciata libido est 
Dicta nichil metuere nichil periuria curant. 
1 Peiper probably misread his MSS. 2 Peiper probably again misread the MSS. 
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VIII C EN New Cm B, P; Mn 
8V, MRP, Ven Br Vra Vrb Vre 
pgescit E 
pgessit New B, Mn Ven 
pregessit Br Vra Vrb 
pgrescit Καὶ 
pgressit ΜΝ 
pgrossit Vre 
pregressit P; 
scit P, 
aspici. al’ adipisti (in text) M 
apisci γι, P; Ῥ, Br 
apisti NV . 
aspici R Vra Vrb Vre 
adipisci C Ven 
ipsi EH New Cm Mn! 
et ipsi Βι. 


(Cat. 76. 18) Idem c. XI et pe. Difficile est longum subito depo- 
nere amorem. 
XI E New Cm B, Ῥ, Mn 
11 V; M R P, Ven (Ven has Arabic 11, not 
Roman II, as Ellis gives) Vre 
12 Br Vra Vrb 
et pe. N New Cm B, P; Mn Ven 
et pit’ MP, Vre 
et ple’ R 
et pult’ Vra Vrb 
et penl’t Vi 
et poult’ # 
om. Br(?). 
ΙΝ. 6. 8 Catulus poeta c. IX. Est ne novis nuptis odio venus 
(Cat. 66. 15,16) atque parentum frustrantur falsis gaudia lacrimulis. 
IX ZB, P; Mn 
VIIII N 
9 V, RP, Ven Br Vra Vrb Vre 
4 New Cm. 
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1In these four MSS, and in these only, animus (abbreviated) follows the reading 
for pregestit instead of preceding it. 


A GREEK ANALOGUE OF THE ROMANCE ADVERB 
By Pau. SHoREY 


The original suggestion of this paper was merely the observa- 
tion of an interesting coincidence. The origin of the romance 
adverb in the instrumental ablative of mens with an adjective is 
familiar to every school boy. Laeta mente, Catull. 64. 237, is 
lietamente; constanti mente, ibid. 210, 239, is constamment. Sa- 
gact mente, Lucretius 1. 1022, is, or rather might be, Italian 
sagacemente, French sagacement; obstinata mente, Catull. 8. 11, 
is obstinément, ostinatamente; liquida mente, 63. 46, is, or rather 
might be, liqguidement, Italian liquidamente; mente maligna, 68. 
37, is malignement; perversa mente, Commodian 1. 26. 24, is 
perversement; fera mente, ibid. 1. 28. 4, is fidrement,; profana 
mente, Apuleius Met. 11. 5. 27, is, or might be, profanement, 
Italian profanamente; devota mente, Claudian 21. 232, is dévote- 
ment; pura mente, ibid. 28. 608, is purement; integra mente, 
Lactantius 6. 1. 2, is enttérement. Tacitus Annals 4. 22. 3 has 
turbata mente. With memori mente, Lucret. 3. 859, Hor. Sat. 
2. 6. 31, Manil. 2. 862, cf. memoriter. Apuleius Met. 1. 6. 24 
has dubia mente, 11. 6.15 penita mente. Quintus Curtius 8. 3.7 
opposes with invidious antithesis fida mente and the adverb 
muliebriter. 

I should not have thought it necessary to cite even these 
random instances if, after my attention had been called to the 
matter by the comparative frequency of the idiom in Catullus,’ 
I had not discovered, to my surprise, that neither romance scholars 
nor students of vulgar Latin have collected the examples in Latin 
literature of a construction so important for later developments. 

18, 11, obstinata mente; 62. 14, tota mente; 62. 40, tacita mente; 63. 46, liquida 
mente; 64. 71, perdita mente; 201, quali mente; 202, tali mente; 210 and 239, constanti 
mente; 249, mente tmmemori; 265, lymphata mente; 68. 37, mente maligna; cf. also, 
64, 95, immiti corde; 100, languenti corde; 124, immemori pectore; 125, ardenti corde; 
221, laetanti pectore; 29, sollerti corde; 116. 1, studioso animo, where studiose has 
been conjectured; I am, of course, aware that in some of these instances the ablative is 


not strictly speaking modal. 
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The romance grammars, of course, all mention it. But I find 
nothing that goes much beyond the brief account in Nyrop 
Grammaire Historique de la Langue Frangaise, Vol. III, 
pp. 292, 603: “ . .. . a son point de départ dans des expressions 
telles que forti mente (Ovide), bona mente factum ... . (Quin- 
tilien), qui religionem devota mente suscepit (LeBlant Inscrip- 
tions religieuses de la Gaule, No. 436), concupiscit iniqua mente 
(Grégoire de Tours).” ‘Sur le modéle de ces formules,” he 
continues, we find brevi mente, rapida mente, and finally récem- 
ment, nouvellement, derniérement.” 

There is need of a monograph on the subject which should 
include similar uses of corde, animo, ratione, pede, manu, modo, 
modis, etc. Meanwhile my colleague, Professor Beeson, gives 
me the examples cited below from later writers.’ 

This paper, however, is concerned not with Latin but with 
Greek. Scholars do not appear to have noticed, or to have 


11 quote them without delaying to distinguish the cases in which mente retains all 
or much of its meaning, or even is construed as a locative. Ina special study of the 
subject they would be retained but classed apart: 

Apuleius De Plat. et eius dogm. ii. 24: *‘sic enim fiet, ut omnes una mente sint 
iniquumque sibi factum nolint;’’ Florida xx: ‘ita ut contra in maleficiis etiam 
cogitata scelera, non perfecta adhuc, vindicantur, cruenta mente, pura manu;” 
Met. i. 6.24: ‘“*hunc talem quanquam necessarium et summe cognitum, tamen dubia 
mente propius accessi;’’ v. 23. 19: ‘*sed dum bono tanto percita saucia mente 
fluctuat, lucerna illa .... evomuit;”’ xi. δ. 27: *‘id sacrum nec sollicita nec profana 
mente debebis opperiri;’’ xi. 6. 15: ‘‘plane memineris et penita mente conditum 
semper tenebis mihi reliqua vitae tuae curricula ad usque terminos ultimi spiritus 
vadata.”’ . 

Arnobius Adv. nat. ii. 60: "" δὰ dominum rerum tota mente atque animo proficisci.”’ 

Ausonius Ep. 14. 10: 

**Set quae facunda de pectore Clementini 
Inspirant vacuoe aliena mente poetas.’’ 


Cassiodorus Varia iii. 31.5: ‘‘adhibete nunc studia, praestate solacia, ut inquisi- 
tionem, quam debueratis petere, grata videamini mente complere;”’ iv. 20.2: ‘*Sed 
quia nos uti nullum volumus fraudibus suis, praesertim cum in dispendio pauperum 
detestabili mente versetur .... decernimus ut,” etc.; v. 1.3: ‘‘ut haec inter nos 
grata mente facientes;”’ v. 13.1: ‘*Studium vestrum rei publicae grata mente debetis 
impendere quia,” etc.; v. 44.3: ‘‘sincerem purgationem pura mente suscepimus;”’ 
vii. 85.2: ‘‘ Hinc est quod veniendi tibi ad comitatum fiduciam grata mente largimur 
ne,’”’ etc.; x. 14.1: ‘‘Licet vobis sit insitum dominos vestros pura mente diligere;’’ 
x. 15. 1: ‘‘qui vobiscum sincera mente colloquitur;” x. 18. 1: ‘‘Remedium, quod 
pro vobis, patres conscripti, pia mente tractavimus;”’ xi. 3.1: ‘*qui auctorem rerum 
illuminata mente conspicitis;’’ xi. 28: ‘‘Iuvat bene meritorum votis beneficiis 
respondere vicariis, ut devotiore mente possit obsequi, qui meruit anteferri;’’ xii. 2.5: 
“ut tributa indictionis tertiae decimae devota mente persolvat;”’ xii. 16.2: ‘‘*debitum 
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thought it worth while to mention, that in the periphrastic dic- 
tion of Greek tragedy a similar use of the instrumental or modal 
dative φρενὶ became almost a formula, though it could not give 
rise to a new form. In Aesch. Choeph. 772: γηθούσῃ φρενί, cor- 
responding to ἀδειμάντως in 771, is virtually laeta mente or 
lietamente. In Choeph. 808: Τροίας ἀναστατῆρας εὐδόξῳ φρενί, 
the dative phrase means simply gloriosa mente, glorieusement. 
In Eurip. Alcest.775: εὐπροσηγόρῳ dpevi is εὐπροσηγόρως ( Dionys. 
Hal.) = affabili mente, which I presume will be found with search 
=affablement. In Aesch. Persae 374: πειθάρχῳ φρενί X ἀκόσμως 


siquidem quod non potest evitari, prona debet mente semper offerri;”’ i. 1.6: ‘*Qua- 
propter salutationis honorificentiam praeferentes prona mente deposcimus ne,”’’ etc. 

Carmina Epigraphica 301. 1 ff.: 

**Constantina deum venerans Ohristoque dicata 
Omnibus impensis devota mente paratis 
Numine divino multum Christoque iuvante 
Sacravi templum,”’ ete. ; 
658. 1ff.: ‘‘Cara pia coniux Yguia deditaque marito, 
Funeris tui causa tota nos mente dolemus;”’ 
750.7: ‘*Tu tamen hinc spera caelum pia mente, fidelis.”’ 

Codex Theodosianus xvi. 8. 18: ‘‘Judaeos.... sanctae crucis adsimulatam 
speciem in contemptum Christianae fidei sacrilega mente exurere provinciarum 
rectores prohibeant.”’ 

OClaudianus Car. xxi. 232: 

‘“*Ultro quin etiam devota mente tuentur 
. Victorique favent ;"’ 
xxii. 142: ‘Quis cernere curis 
Te vacuum potuit? quis tota mente remissum 
Aut indulgentem dapibus, ni causa iuberet 
Laetitiae ;”’ 
xxviii. 607: ** meritis offertur inemptus 
Pura mente favor.”’ 
OCommodianus Instr, i, 21. 2: 
‘*Obecurati malo aliena mente iurantes;”’ 
i. 26.24: ‘*Gens et ego fui perversa mente moratus;”’ 
i. 28. 4: ‘*Tollit se in parte et fera mente moratur.”’ 
Corippus Joh. ili. 379: 
‘** Justitiam nullus compuncta mente secutus;”’ 
iv. 266: “Αἱ pater exsurgens compuncta mente Johannes, 

Corde pio, genibus nixis et poplite flexo, 
Suppliciter gemmas tendens cum lumine palmas, 
Ore canens haec verba refert ;”’ 

viii. 156: ‘* Has inter voces auctores criminis insons 
Turba trahit, vinctoeque duci pro crimine tanto » 
Tradidit, et culpam devota mente piavit;"’ 

viii. 162: ‘‘devota mente fatentur 
Nunc hilares socii dictis parere iubentis;’’ 
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is oboedienter, Italian ubbidientemente, and I dare say πειθάρχως 
exists though not in the lexicons. In Aesch. Suppl. 775: 
εὐγλώσσῳ φρενί is Italian facondamente; in Choeph. 565: φαιδρᾷ 
φρενί is giocondamente or allegramente,; ἵλεῳ φρενί, Soph. Trach. 
763, is graziosamente. In Soph. frag. 579, παιξζούσῃ φρενί is 
giocosamente. ᾿Αφόβῳ φρενί, Ar. Aves 1376, and ἀταρβεῖ φρενί, 
Pind. Pyth. V. 51, are intrepidamente (cf. trepida mente, Lucan 
4. 701); ἀγυμνάστῳ φρενί, Eurip. frag. 598, is ἀγυμνάστως, and 
might be imesercitamente; πυκνῇ φρενί, Eurip. I. A. 67, Ar. 
Acharn. 445, is πυκινῶς (cf. astutamente). In Aesch. Sept. 1034: 
συγγόνῳ φρενί has no συγγόνως to match it, but is exactly paral- 
leled by the use of ἐγγενῶς in Soph. O. T. 1225. Compare 
further Aesch. Ag. 895: ἀπενθήτῳ φρενί, Sept. 484 μαινομένᾳ 
φρενί (lyric); Humen. 986: μιᾷ φρενί (una mente, supra, p. 84, 
n. 1); 275: δελτογράφῳ φρενί; 489: ἐκδίκοις φρεσίν; Soph. Trach. 
103: ποθουμένᾳ φρενί (lyric); 293: πανδίκῳ φρενί, 264: arnpa 


In laud. Justini iii, 406: 

** Quaeque suis aptata locis, rerumque favorem, 
In quantum potis est, devota mente notabo.”’ 

Dracontius Romulea viii. 104-6: 

‘‘ Verba fides pietas quatiunt mox corda parentum 
Admissumque nefas generosa mente fatetur 
Fusus in ora rubor;’’ 
De laud. dei iii. 577: 
‘*Sacrilega quasi mente putem non omnia nosse 
Aut aliquid nescire deum,”’ etc. ; 
vii. 118: ‘*Unus [i. 6. pontifex] erat Latialis mysticus aulae 
Alter apud Danaos sacrata mente dicatus.”’ 
vii. 123: ‘*Quod licet exiguum tamen inter iura poetam 
Temnitis immemores facunda mente periti;”’ 

Orestes 232: ‘*Dum commune nefas aequali mente fruuntur (Egistus et Olytae- 

mestre) ;’’ 

Carm. xiv. 27: 

‘“haec taediosa mente dum recogito.”’ 

Fortunatus Car. ii. 16. 41: 

** Nec tetigit mustum, sed iniqua mente rotatur: 
Antea quam biberet, ebria turba iacet.”’ 

Lex Salica (Hessels & Kern) xvi: ‘*Si quis uxorem alienam vivo marito tulerit, 
malb. abtica: et in alia mente, arba theus en lanthamo, VIII M den. qui fac. sol. CC 
culp. iud.;”’ xxiii: ‘*Si quis caballum alienum extra consilium domini sui ascenserit 
aut cabalicaverit, mal leodardo in alia mte borio sito sol XXXV culp. tud.” 

in alia mente is explained as = Fr. autremente. 

Quintus Curtius viii. 3. 7: “Αἱ illa purgare se, quod, quae utilia esse censebat, 
muliebriter forsitan, sed fida tamen mente suasisset;’’ viii. 5.5: ‘*Iamque omnibus 
praeparatis, quod olim prava mente conceperat, tunc esse maturum (ratus). 
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φρενί (lyric). To these may be added cases in which a virtual 
synonym is substituted, 6. g., τλάμονε ψύχᾳ, Pind. Pyth. 1. 48; 
μάλα ἀδόντι νόῳ, 6. 51; εὐσεβεῖ γνώμᾳ, O. 3. 41; ἀσεβεῖ διανοίᾳ, 
Aesch. Sept. 881; aéxovrs νόῳ, Apoll. Rhod. 2. 769; ἀναιδήτῳ 
ἰότητι, tbid. 4. 360; γαλαθηνῷ δ᾽ ἤθεϊ, Simon. fr. 22; πρόφρονι 
καρδίᾳ, Aesch. Suppl. 348; ἑκούση καρδίᾳ, Ar. Eg. 1269; ἀτρέστῳ 
καρδίᾳ, Aesch. Ag. 1402; paveloy πραπίδι, Eurip. Bacch. 999; 
ἡδομόνᾳ ψύχα, Eurip. frag. 754; and countless examples with 
νόῳ, θυμῷ, καρδίᾳ, and ψύχῃ from Homer down. 

Though especially conspicuous in tragedy, this idiom like 
most things goes back to Homer. It is suggested by φρεσὶ μαι- 
νομένῃσι, Il, 24.114; ὀλοιῇσι φρεσὶ, Il. 1.342; ἰδυίῃσι πραπίδεσσιν, 
iL oe. ἐπισταμένως, Il. 18. 880, Odyss. 7. 92; and still more by the 
use of θυμῷ in τετιηότι θυμῷ, Il. 17. 664; πρόφρονι θυμῷ, 24. 140; 
ἀέκοντι θυμῷ, 4. 43; τετληότι θυμῷ, Odyss. 9. 434; 11. 181; νηλέϊ 
θυμῷ, i. 6. νηλεῶς, Odyss. 9. 272, 287, 368; ἀεσίφρονι θυμῷ, 21. 
802. Hes. Theog. 661 has arevei τε νόῳ καὶ ἐπίφρονι βούλῃ; 
Theognis 199, ¢rrondpdet θυμῷ; 1125, νηλέϊ θυμῷ; 1325, εὔφρονι 
θυμῷ (cf. εὐφρόνως, Pind. Pyth. 10. 40). In the Attic Scolia 
ἀδόλῳ φρενὶ occurs in (5), but ἀδόλως in (6), largely metri causa. 
Pindar has ὀρθᾷ φρενί, O. 8. 24; ἐλευθερᾷ φρενί, Pyth. 2. 57; 
μαινομέναις φρασὶν, Pyth. 2. 26; ἀταρβεῖ φρενί, Pyth. 5. 51; 
χθονίᾳ φρενί, δ. 101; βροτεᾷ φρενί, frag. 61 (388). And with sub- 
stitution of synonyms ἀλαθεῖ νόῳ, Ο. 2. 101; εὐμενεῖ νόῳ, Pyth. 8. 
18; ἑκόντι νόῳ, Pyth. 5. 48 and 8. 67; ἀτελεῖ νόῳ, Nem. 3. 42; 
νόῳ arevéi, Nem. 7. 88; εὐσεβεῖ γνώμᾳ, O. 8. 41; καθαρᾷ γνώμᾳ, 
O. 4. 16; καρδίᾳ γελανεῖ, O. 5. 2; θυμᾷ γελανεῖ, Pyth. 4. 181; 
ἀμόχθῳ καρδίᾳ, Nem. 10. 30; τλάμονι ψύχᾳ, Pyth. 1. 48; μάλα 
ἀδόντι νόῳ, Pyth. 6. 51. 

These examples are more than sufficient to illustrate the mere 
coincidence. But the whole question of the relation of these and 
similar modal datives to the adverb requires further discussion. 
Brugmann says that adverbs are mostly recognizable as “er- 
starrte” nominal or pronominal cases, or “erstarrte” syntactic 
word complexes in which the main component is a noun or a pro- 
noun. This is perhaps a formally true account of the older 
Greek and Indo-European adverb. It ignores the romance 
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adverb and the idiom here considered in which the noun is not 
the predominant component, but is merely used to carry the 
adjective or participle which it virtually converts into an adverb. 

Primitive man possesses and requires but few adverbs of 
manner. ‘The want of adverbs in the Iliad,” says Coleridge 
(Table Talk), ‘‘is very characteristic. With more adverbs there 
would have been some subjectivity, or subjectivity would have 
made them.” On this hint, my student, Mr. C. E. Vance, has 
undertaken a study of the Greek adverb, in part statistical, in 
part lexicographical and stylistic. His collections already verify 
the presumption that Isocrates, most self-conscious of writers, 
would make nearly, if not quite, the largest use of adverbs and 
adverbial phrases. The function of the adverb may obviously be 
assumed by prepositional phrases, which multiply with the de- 
velopment of the language,’ by the “internal” accusative, and by 
the modal datives considered in this paper. | 

The wide adverbial range of the “‘inner’’ accusative is touched 
upon by Kahner-Gerth, § 410, and Monro Homeric Grammar, 
p. 129. They mention accusative formations such as ἄκην, ἄδην, 
λίην, etc., the adverbial use of the neuter adjective, singular and 
plural, and many adverbially used cognates. What we have to 
note here is that in ἄπρηκτον πόλεμον πολεμίζειν the noun merely 
serves to carry the adverbial force of the adjective, precisely as 
in the datives to be considered. So νοσῶ νόσον χαλεπήν is vir- 
tually χαλεπῶς, and in Aesch. Prom. 97 ov σμικρὸν νόσον is peyd- 
ros, In Odyss. 3. 316, τηυσίην ὁδὸν ἔλθῃς, the accusative is 
equivalent to a later τηυσίως. In 1]. 3. 417, κακὸν οἶτον ὄληαι, 
and Il. 24. 735, λυγρὸν ὄλεθρον, the adverbial force of the accusa- 
tive is obvious. In Odyss. 9. 308, ἀπωλόμεθ'᾽ αἰπὺν ὄλεθρον might 
be expressed by the later ἀποτόμως (cf. Soph. O. T. 877). The 
interchangeability of accusative and dative may be illustrated by 
Soph. Trach. 168, where ζῆν ἀλυπήτῳ βίῳ does not differ appre- 
ciably from an accusative, which we have in frag. 524. 4, ἥδιστον, 
οἶμαι, ζῷμεν ἀνθρώπων βίον, and still more aptly by Aesch. Sept. 
288, avrnpéras ἐχθροῖσι τὸν μόγαν τρόπον, and ibid. 465, οὐ σμικρὸν 
τρόπον, compared with Rhesus 599, οὐ φαύλῳ τρόπῳ. So Sept. 

1Qne of my students is writing a dissertation on this subject. 
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463, βάρβαρον τρόπον, may be compared with Eurip. Orest. 1507, 
νόμοισι βαρβαροις." 

The range of the adverbial dative phrase is much wider than 
would be indicated by the examples already given. I began with 
φρενὶ because of the interest of the coincidence with the romance 
adverb. But it is obvious that τρόπῳ, χερὶ, ποδὶ, τύχῃ, μόρῳ, 
θράσει, σθένει, λόγῳ, νόμῳ, βίῳ, στόλῳ, etc., will serve equally 
well. The special frequency of the usage in the Attic drama is 
due to several causes: (1) the tendency of developing language 
to multiply adverbial phrases; (2) the lack of an adverb;” or 
(3) the avoidance of an unpoetical adverb;’ (4) the periphrastic 
ὄγκος of tragic diction as created by Aeschylus and parodied by . 
Aristophanes; and last, but not least, metrical convenience. An 
iambic or pyrrhic word preceded by a good mouth-filling adjective 
rounds out an iambic trimeter very neatly. 

In the case of τρόπῳ the usage is glanced at by Fraccaroli de 
Euripidis scribendi artificio. Professor von Wilamowitz, in a 
note inserted in the second edition of his Herakles, says on 1. 283: 
“τῷ ἀναγκαίῳ τρόπῳ sagt nicht viel mehr als τῷ ἀναγκαίῳ, τῇ 
ἀνάγκῃ. Med. 751, μεθήσειν ἑκουσίῳ τρόπῳ, Hel. 1647, ἐκ βαλόντες 
δάκρυα ποιητῷ τρόπῳ, fast gleich einem ἑκουσίως καὶ προσποιητῶς 

. doch nicht ganz; die Weise in diesem ‘verstellter Weise’ 
wird noch als Substantiv empfunden.” Without aiming at ex- 
haustiveness, I have collected enough examples to show that the 
usage deserves further consideration. 

For τρόπῳ compare further Pind. Nem. 8. 14: ἑνὶ σὺν τρόπῳ 
= pdves; Aesch. Sept. 361: παντὶ τρόπῳ-- πάντως, ibid. 116, 
both in prayer; ποίῳ τρόπῳ often=mas; Cho. 479: τρόποισιν 
ov τυρρανικοῖς. cf. 565, 771, 2; Ar. Eccles. 281: ἁπλῷ τρόπῳ. 
Plato Crit. 494, etc., οὐδενὶ τρότῳ This may be illustrated also 
not only by the German “Weise,” but by old Spanish “guisa” 
and, as Professor Prescott reminds me, by Plautus’ frequent use 
of multi(s) modis, omnibu(s) modis, miri(s) modis, etc.‘ 


1Cf. aleo Eurip. Herc. 1013. 1041. In 992 μυδροκτύπον μίμημα has the function of 
one of Aristophanes’ adverbs of profession, as épiorwhixds, Frogs 1386. 

2E. g., in Eurip. Orest. 1506, érronuévy rodl= llores which is notin L. ἃ 8., 
but doubtless exists. Of. Aeech. Choeph. 535 and Prom. 856 

3E. g. Hel. 1516, πεδοστιβεῖ ποδί-:- πεζῇ. 


‘This use of mente does not seem to have been current in Plautus’ time, and 
animo is rare. 
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Almost any instrumental part of the body may be used in this 
idiom. For χερὶ cf. Pind. O. 10. 15; ὀρθᾷ χερὶ; Pyth. 9. 11: 
κουφᾷ χερί; Nem. 4. 55: πολεμίᾳ χερί; Isth. 7. 85: adver χερί; 
O. 7%. 51: ἀριστοπόνοις χερσί; Aesch. Suppl. 958: δεδωμάτωμαι 
δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ σμικρᾷ χερί, i.e., on a grand scale, μεγαλείως ; Soph. 
Ajax 280: παραπλάκτῳ χερί; Απίϊρ. 54: αὐτουργῷ χερί (cf. 
αὐτοφόνως, Aesch. Suppl. 65; Sept. 734, αὐτοκτόνως ; and αὐθέντως, 
Eust.; Eurip. Herc. 839, αὐθέντῃ φόνῳ, Orest. 947, αὐτόχειρι 

. σφαγῇ); El. 1878, λιπαρεῖ χερί glossed by λιπαρῶς καὶ 
συνεχῶς; Trach. 923, συντόνῳ χερί, i.e., συντονῶς: Oed. Tyr. 140, 
τοιαύτῃ χερί, well rendered by Jebb “with a hand as fierce,” but 
virtually = ὡσαύτως ; frag. 598. 3, ἀγρίᾳ χερί; Eurip. Medea 612 
"(Rhesus 772), ἀφθόνῳ .. .. χερί, virtually = ἀφθόνως (cf. a, μένει, 
Aesch. Ag. 305, and a. λόγῳ, Aesch. Suppl. 321); Heracleid. 
102, βιαίῳ χειρίΞ-Ξ- πρὸς Blav= βιαίως; Medea 1239, δυσμενεστέρᾳ 
χερί; Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1349 has κουφῇ χερί. Here also belong 
ὅλῃ χερί, Paroem., Vol. II, p. 192, and Λημνίᾳ χερί, ibid. I. 110.’ 

Very frequent is 7roét. Already in Homer we have διερῷ ποδὶ 
φευγέμεν, Odyss. 9. 43, and in Jl. 18. 599 ἐπισταμένοισι πόδεσσι 
= ἐπισταμένως. Cf. Pind. Nem. 3. 42, ἀτρεκέϊ ποδί, Theog. 815, 
κρατέρῳ ποδί; Aesch. Persae 95, κραιπνῷ ποδί, Prom. 279, 
ἐλαφρῷ ποδί, In Soph. Oed. Tyr. 479, μέλεος μελέῳ ποδί is 
practically κακὸς κακῶς, and in frag. 227 ἀποπλήκτῳ ποδί differs 
little from παραπλήκτῳ χερί, Ajax 230, or from an adverb. In 
El. 162 εὔφρονι βήματι is a mere variation. In Euripides it is 
very common. Cf. Herc. Fur. 1040 = Hippoly. 1248 = Phoeniss. 
149; Hec. 1050; Orest. 136, 456, 1017, 1290, 1622; Helen. 
868-69, 1449, 1516; El. 549; Hel. 555; Hec. 1039, λαιψηρῷ 
ποδί, Bacchae 1280, Phoeniss. 808, 834; Rhesus 697, ἀδειμάντῳ 
ποδί, i. e., ἀδειμάντως, Aesch. Choeph. 771; frag. 979. 3, βραδεῖ 
ποδί, Alcest. 586, σφυρῷ κούφῳ; fr. 128, τάχει πεδίλῳ; Fr. 
Adesp. Nauck, 227, λαιθάργῳ ποδί; Aristoph. Thesm. 985, εὐρύθμῳ 
ποδί, Theoc. 2. 104, ποδὲ κούφῳ; Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1164, ὅλῳ ποδὲ 
(cf. Suidas and Paroemiograph., Vol. II, p. 557.’ For other 


1 Latin parallels, as 6. g., sacrilega manu or dextra, could doubtless be found in 
large numbers. 

2There are doubtless many similar uses of pede in Latin, e. g., Catull. 68. 21, 
citato pede; 80, properante pede. 
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parts of the body, cf. Pind. Pyth. 9.41, ayava ofp; Nem. 6. 59, 
ἑκόντι... νώτῳ; Eurip. Orest. 1817, ἡσύχῳ... . . ὄμματι; 
Alcest. 598, νοτέρῳ βλεφάρῳ. In Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1871, ὄμμασιν 
ποίοις βλέπων is only slightly more “plastic” than the πῶς... 
βλόπων of Philoctet. 110, and the indifference of the noun is 
illustrated by Longus’ (II. 22) substitution of feet: ποίοις ποσὶν 
ἄπειμε παρὰ τὸν πατέρα... ἄνευ XAdys. In Pind. Pyth. 11. 
85, νέᾳ κεφαλᾷ is therefore possible for νέα κεφαλά. 

Another group is composed of words for life, death, doom, 
fate, fortune, etc.; Soph. Trach. 168, ἀλυπήτῳ βίῳ; El. 650, 
ἀβλαβεῖ βίῳ: Crit. fr. 1. 17, ἀφθίτῳ. . . . βίῳ, Hom. Odyss. 
5. 70, θάνον οἰκτίστῳ θανάτῳ: Aesch. Ag. 1498, ἀσεβεῖ θανάτῳ. 
Semon. 1. 18, δυστήνῳ μόρῳ; Aesch. Persae 484, δυσκλεεστάτῳ 
μόρῳ; Cho. 296, παμφθάρτῳ μόρῳ; Ag. 1495, δολίῳ μόρῳ; Soph. 
Aj. 1059 and Neophr. fr. 3, αἰσχίστῳ μόρῳ; Trach. 1042, ὠκυ- 
πέτᾳ μόρῳ; Aesch. Ag. 1230, κακῇ τύχῃ; 1841, dowel δαίμονι: 
1647, πρευμενεῖ τύχῃ; 1165, δυσαλγεῖ τύχᾳ; Lumen. 98, εὐπόμπῳ 
τύχῃ; Soph. Ο. Ο. 1585, ἀπόνῳ... .. τύχῃ (cf. 1561-63, ἐπι- 
πόνῳ... .. μόρῳ); Enrip. Hel. 412, ἀνελπίστῳ τύχῃ; 1143, 
ἀνελπίσταις τύχαις: Tro. 631, εὐτυχεστέρῳ πότμῳ: Orest. 79, 
θεομενεῖ πότμῳ: Sept. 899, διχόφρονι πότμῳ.' Other miscellaneous 
examples are: Aesch. Sept. 26, ἀψευδεῖ τέχνῃ; Soph. Ajax 752, 
παντοίᾳ τέχνῃ; Eurip. Alcest. 58, δολίῳ τέχνῃ; Aesch. Prom. 
1111, ἀσθενεῖ σοφίσματι; Aesch. Pers. 394, εὐψύχῳ θράσει; 831, 
ὑπερκόμπῳ θράσει; 144, νέῳ θράσει (νεανικῶς) ; 897, avavddre 
μένει; Suppl. 757, ἀνιέρῳ μένει; Ag. 305, ἀφθόνῳ μένει; Cho. 445, 
ἀκάμπτῳ μένει; Prom. 49, δευτέρῳ λόγῳ; 46, ἁπλῷ λόγῳ (cf. 610, 
975); Suppl. 580, ἀψυθεῖ λόγῳ; 821, ἀφθόνῳ λόγῳ; Prom. 505, 
βραχεῖ δὲ μύθῳ (cf. 641); 67, ἐγκράτει σθένει; Adespot. 295, 
ἀλκίμῳ σθένει; Soph. Ajax 350, ὀρθῶ νόμῳ; Aesch. Ag. 594, 
γυναικείῳ νόμῳ; Xen. Anab. 3. 21, παμπληθεῖ στόλῳ; Pind. Pyth. 
8. 98, ἐλευθέρῳ στόλῳ. 

Interesting is the occasional substitution of an abstract noun 
with the genitive, e. g., Aesch. Sept. 671, σαφηνείᾳ λόγου; Ag. 
1452, ἀλαθείᾳ φρένων; Eurip. Phoeniss. 1480, προθυμίᾳ ποδὸς. 
So already in Odyss. 2. 346 (cf. 23. 77), νόου πολυιδρείῃσιν. 


10f. Wilamowitz Pruss. Acad. 1908, p. 332, n.1: ‘‘ Euripides sagt oft τίνι πότμῳ 
wo es fast dasselbe wie τρόπῳ ist, Fall und Wendung. 
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Again, in many cases when an adverb is in fact used, we can 
see that a dative phrase would have served as well. We have 
already noted the interchange of ἀδόλως and ἀδόλῳ φρενί in the 
Attic Scolia; and of ἐπισταμένως and ἐπισταμένοισι (πόδεσσιν) in 
Homer. In Jl. 15. 510, we have avrocyediy; in 746, αὐτοσχεδόν, 
and in 17. 294, αὐτοσχεδίην. In Odyss. 7. 241, and Aesch. Ag. 
διηνεκέως ἀγορεῦσαι (ἀκούειν) suggests διηνεκεῖ λόγῳ (Plat. Hipp. 
Maj. 301E), which does not happen to occur in tragedy. In 
Semon. 7. 107, προφρόνως differs little from πρόφρονι θυμῷ in 
Hes. Theog. 586, or πρόφρονι καρδίᾳ, Aesch. Suppl. 348. Φρενο- 
μόρως, Soph. Aj. 626 = φρενώλης, Aesch. Sept. 757 = φρενομανής, 
Ag. 1140=Avocads μοίρᾳ, Eurip. Herc. 1024 -Ξ μαινομένᾳ φρενί, 
Sept. 484=the Homeric φρεσὶ μαινομένῃσιν = μαινομένᾳ κραδίᾳ, 
Medea 482, etc. In Prom. 730, θρασυσπλάγχνως recalls Pindar’s 
Opacela . . . . καρδίᾳ, Pyth. 10.44. In Persae 374, οὐκ ἀκόσμως 
ἀλλὰ πειθάρχῳ φρενί, adverb and phrase are, as often, co-ordinated. 
In Soph. O. C. 490, ἄστροφος = aotperrel = ἀστρόφοισιν ὄμμασιν, 
Choeph. 99. Φαιδρώπως, Ag. 729, recalls φαιδρᾷ φρενί, Choeph. 
565. Εὐτόλμως, Ag. 1298, might be εὐτόλμῳ φρενί; cf. εὐτόλμου 
φρενὸς, 1802. And, not to multiply examples, other adverbs that 
suggest similar equivalents are δυσεκλύτως͵ Prom. 60; ὠμοφρόνας, 
Persae 911; δυσμόρως͵ Sept. 837 (cf. 444); δυσπότμως, Persae 
278; οὐκ ἀφρασμόνως͵ Persae 417; παγκρότως, Aesch. Suppl. 
723; βαρυστόνως, Humen. 194; ἀκηδέστως, 1], 24.417; δυσλόφως, 
Eurip. Tro. 303; εὐλόφως, fr. 175. 

I do not wish to make too much of the matter. That the 
modal dative is in a sense adverbial is obvious. It is so without 
qualifying adjective. See Knhner-Gerth, Vol. I, p. 435, and 
Monro Hom. Gram., p. 187. Odyss. 6. 320, vom ἐπέβαλλεν 
ἱμάσθλην; Il, 22. 287, κερδοσύνῃ; 13. 29, γηθοσύνῃ; Odyss. 15. 
209, σπουδῇ; 9. 861, ἀφραδίῃσι; 15. 186, Bf. In Tyrt. 8. 13, 
Ouup~=bravely; in Aesch. Prom. 74, βίᾳ-- βιαίως, and the 
datives φιλότητι, Ajax 1410; σοφίᾳ, Antig. 620; ἀσφαλείᾳ, Oed. 
Tyr. 1 -εἀσφαλῶς, Antig. 162, and εὐβουλίᾳ, Persae 748, are 
all practically adverbs. As Plato says (Protag. 882 ΒῚ, εἴ τι 
ἰσχύϊ πράττεται ἰσχυρῶς πράττεται, καὶ εἴ τι ἀσθενείᾳ, ἀσθενῶς. 

When the qualifying adjective is present and carries the main 
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meaning, it is always possible to argue that the apparently super- 
fluous noun is “plastic” and helps fill out the picture. ‘“Eppavet 
σκιρτήματι, Prom. 675, is more vivid than ἐμμανῶς ; ἀκοιμήτῳ 
ῥεύματι, tbid. 139, is more than ἀκοιμήτως, if it existed, would be; 
δράσμῳ κρυφαίῳ, Persae 360, than κρυφαίως ἑκόντι νώτῳ, Pind. 
Nem. 6. 59, than ἑκουσίως : θολερῷ χειμῶνι, Ajax 206, than θολε- 
pas; ἀθεῷ ποδὶ, Eumen. 541, than ἀθέως δυσφάτῳ κλάγγᾳ, Ag. 
1152, than δυσφήμως: θανασίμῳ χειρώματι, Oed. Tyr. 560, than 
θανασίμως; (ξὺν) ἀσφαδάστῳ καὶ ταχεῖ πηδήματι, Ajax 833, than 
ἀσφαδάστως καὶ ταχέως; ayava ... . ὀφρύι, Pind. Pyth. 9. 41, 
than ἀγανῶς ἀπίστῳ βραχίονι, 1. T. 796, than even the pregnant 
use of ἀπίστως (cf. Adespot. 416). 

The cases of the mere adverbial formula merge by insensible 
gradations into those in which the instrumental and plastic force 
of the noun must be pressed. The former might be augmented 
by all examples in which it would be possible to dispense with 
the noun, the latter by all in which any meaning, however pleo- 
nastic, can be assigned to it. It is simply a question of watching 
the habits of the language and determining the probable part of 
formula. That it is considerable is obvious. It matters little 
whether a personage proceeds with timid mind, eye, heart, hand, 
or foot; whether he bestows with ungrudging hand or spirit; 
whether he “gets there’? with whole hand or foot; whether he 
dies by a shameful doom, fortune, destiny, or death; whether he 
lives a joyous life, with a joyous life, or joyously; whether the 
defeated flee προτροπάδην (Il. 16. 304), ἀκόσμῳ (ξὺν) φυγῇ 
(Persae 470), or παντρόπῳ φυγᾷ (Sept. 953). 

The chief practical outcome, apart from two or three possible 
emendations,' is that we should beware of overinterpreting the 
noun in such formulas. In Soph. Trach. 293, 294: 

πῶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἐγὼ χαίροιμ᾽ ἂν ἀνδρὸς εὐτυχῆ 
κλύουσα πρᾶξιν τήνδε πανδίκῳ φρενί 

1In Eurip. fr. 285. 7, 8 Ν.. for ὄλβου διοίγων θάλαμον ἥδιστον χερί we might plau- 
sibly read ἡδίστῃ χερί. In Herc. Fur. 1003, the verba desperata ἐπὶ λόφῳ κέαρ may 
have displaced ἐπικότῳ χερί. In Aeech. Ag. 1357, for od καθεύδουσιν χερί it might be 
possible to substitute οὐ καθευδούσῃ χερί. Cf. οὐκ ἀγυμνάστῳ φρενί, Eurip. fr. 598. 


The mixed metaphor is, of course, no objection. Anpelg ἰὼ in Suidas and Zenob. 
Cent. 4. 91 is probably the close of a lost iambic. 
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is perhaps overtranslated by Jebb’s note “with a thoroughly 
justified feeling.” It says little more than the πανδίκως of 611, 
which with the flexibility of the Greek adverb means in O. C. 
1306 “in my just cause,” while in Aesch. Sept. 670, πανδίκως 
ψευδώνυμος is merely “altogether,” or “entirely.” Again, in the 
the exquisite fragment of Sophocles, 579. 3 N., : 

the subtleties that we feel and that the poet may have associated 
with the line did not determine its form. To hear the frequent 
patter of the rain with sleeping mind is merely Tibullus’ 


quam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem, 
or Wordsworth’s 


“How touching, when at midnight sweep 
Snow-muffled winds and all is dark, 
To hear and sink again to sleep.” 


We need not raise the question of sub-consciousness. In Soph. 
Ajax 152, παντοίᾳ τέχνῃ is perhaps slightly overtranslated by 
Jebb’s “all means in his power,” and is certainly over-interpreted 
by Ellendt’s ‘in quo astuti quidem sed non fraudulent: signi- 
jicatio sit.” lavroég is merely a variation for πάσῃ in a familiar 
idiom. Cf. Lysias 19. 53, πάσῃ τέχνῃ καὶ μηχάνῃ ἐλεήσατε-Ξ 
πάντως͵ 13. 95, 19. 11; Herod. 1. 112, 7. 51; Thucyd. 5. 18. 2; 
Aristoph. Eq. 592; Nubes 885, 1823; Eccles. 360; Thesm. 65, 
271; Ran. 1235; Lysist. 412, 800, πάσαις τέχναις ; Demosth. 24. 
150, 56. 16. In Pind. Pyth. 3. 59, χρὴ τὰ ἐοικότα παρ δαιμόνων 
μαστεύεμεν θναταῖς dpaciv, Professor Gildersleeve, while alluding 
to the interpretation modesta mente (Dissen), prefers to construe 
φρασίν with ἐοικότα, as does Rumpel (naturae suae congrua). 
But, I think, the Pindaric parallels, including Pyth. 2. 27, μαι- 
νομέναις φρασίν, favor the other construction. This brings out 
more clearly the idea, θνητὰ φρονεῖν (Eurip. Alcest. 799), or 
ἀνθρώπινα φρονεῖν (Ar. Nic. Eth. 10. 8), where the adverbial 
accusative almost — - ἀνθρωπίνως (despite its slightly different con- 
notation). The absolute use of ἐοικότα is, of course, no difficulty. 
In Pind. Pyth. 9. 33, where the nymph Cyrene ἀταρβεῖ νεῖκος 
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ἄγει kepada, Professor Gildersleeve bids us “note the serenity of 
the heads of the combatants” in Greek art, and the plastic value 
of κεφαλᾷ might be further illustrated by the lines in Keats’ 
Lamia: 

Charioting foremost in the envious race 

Like a young Jove with calm uneager face. 
But ἀδειμάντῳ ποδί and ἀταρβεῖ φρενί, Pyth. 9.51, tend to reduce 
even this to formula. 

The much-debated χθονίᾳ φρενί, Pyth. 5. 101, is translated by 
Myers “And apart from him lie other sacred kings that have 
their lot in Hades; and even now perchance they hear with such 
heed as remaineth to the dead.” Fennell renders “with such 
faculty as the dead possess.” Jebb translates “they hear I ween 
with the mind of the nether world,” and comments: ‘“‘if χθονίᾳ 
φρενί meant ‘with such imperfect consciousness as the dead pos- 
sess,’ then Pindar will be speaking like the Homeric Achilles. 
.... It is more in accord with Pindar’s manner to regard 
χθονίᾳ as conveying a shadowy suggestion that the intelligence 
which belongs to the unseen world is of a different order from 
the intelligence of the living.” This is perhaps considering the 
matter too curiously. Such suggestions are inevitable for us and 
may possibly have occurred to Pindar. But I think Professor 
Gildersleeve is nearer the truth when he simply glosses χθονίᾳ 
by ὑπὸ χθονὸς. Pindar is not concerned with either psychology 
or eschatology here. He is merely rounding out a line with a 
convenient formula. The “psychology” is that of Browning’s 
Bishop: 

And then how I shall lie through centuries, 

And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

And see God made and eaten all day long, 
And feel the steady candle flame, and taste 
Good, strong, thick, stupefying incense smoke. 


As Lucretius says (3. 882): 
.... illum 
se fingit sensuque suo contaminat astans. 
It would be easy to carry the idea of this study too far. 
Some of the cases cited are perhaps not strictly speaking adver- 
bial or modal. But if allowance is made for the wider range 
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οὗ the Greek adverb in the expression of attendant circumstance 
and in proleptic or pregnant uses,’ this objection will often dis- 
appear. In Aesch. Prom. 861, νυκτιφρουρήτῳ θράσει is hardly 
more than nuttamment.? Τέροντε. . . . ποδί (Orest. 456) and 
γηραιῷ ποδί (Phoeniss. 303) are practically γεροντικῶς. So 
καθαρσίῳ ποδί, Soph. Antig. 1142, and χειρὶ παιωνίᾳ, Aesch. 
Suppl. 1067, might be illustrated by proleptic adverbs. And in 
this way the formula might be stretched even to take in such 
cases 88 λευσίμῳ χερί, Orest. 863; τυφλῷ ποδί, Phoeniss. 834; 
παλλεύκῳ ποδί, Medea 1165; ἱκεσίᾳ χερί, Eurip. Suppl. 108; 
βακχείῳ ποδί, Bacch. 1230; καρβάνῳ χερί, Ag. 1061. In Aesch. 
Suppl. 606, ynpaca φρενί is not adverbial to our feeling. But 
neither is παιδικῶς in Plato Lysts 211 A, which Liddell and 
Scott, misled by Cratyl. 406 C, accordingly misinterpret, and 
which Jowett is obliged to paraphrase, “in a childish (and 
affectionate) manner.” A Greek poet might have turned it by 
παιδικῇ ppev’, But such considerations exceed the scope of this 
paper, which is not the maintenance of a thesis but the illustra- 
tion of a somewhat neglected phraseological habit of the Greek 
language. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

1E. g. dxndéorws, Il. 24. 417; στνγερῶς, 16. 728; λευγαλέως, Odyss. 18. 728; σφαλε- 
ρῶς, Eurip. 1. A. 600; στεγανῶς, Thucyd. 4. 100. 

2 Nyrop cites mille-et-une-nuitamment. 


THE NAME “TEN THOUSAND” 
By Rosert J. BONNER 


The Greek mercenaries known to every schoolboy as the “Ten 
Thousand” actually numbered 12,900’ when they began their 
famous retreat, 6,000 when they ended it in Thrace, and 5,000 
when they took service under Thibron against their old foes the 
Persians.’ Cousin’ has made an effort to determine when the 
name ‘‘Ten Thousand” became current; but no one, I believe, 
has thought it worth while to ask why this name came to be used, 
so obvious is the explanation that ten thousand is a fair average 
between the extremes. 

Various designations appear in contemporary literature, but 
nowhere is μύριοι alone used. Xenophon in the Hellenica‘ calls 
them of Κύρειοι; in the Anabasis no special name is used. 
Isocrates’ uses τὸ Κύρειον στράτευμα, οἱ Κύρῳ συναναβάντες, and 
οἱ μετὰ Κύρου καὶ Κλεάρχου συστρατευσάμενοι. Diodorus,’ whose 
ultimate source is probably the account οὗ Sophaenetus as it ap- 
peared in the work of Ephorus, the pupil of Isocrates, refers to 
them as of ἐστρατευμένοι μετὰ Κύρου. Apparently contemporary 
writers did not describe them by a number. Isocrates estimates 
them at six thousand, the number which reached Thrace, choos- 
ing the smaller number in order to enhance their achievement 
and emphasize the military inefficiency of Persia. Diodorus gives 


1 Xenophon (Anab. i. 2. 9.) estimates the troops at 11,000 hoplites and about (ἀμφὶ) 
2,000 light armed; but the sum of the different contingents, including both enumera- 
tions of Sophaenetus’ division, amounts to 10,600 hoplites and 2,300 light armed. On 
the eve of the battle of Ounara (Anab. i. 7. 10) there were 10,400 hoplites and 2,500 
light armed, although 1,000 troops (700 with Cheirisophus, 400 deserters from Abro- 
comas, 100 lost by Menon) were added in the meantime. See Cousin Kyros Le Jeune 
en Asie Mineure (1904), pp. 146ff. Neubert De Xenophontis Anabasi, whom Oousin 
does not cite, regards the second mention of Sophaenetus and both enumerations as 
interpolations. The total number at}Ounaxa would be 12,900. Diodorus (xiv. 19. 6,7) 
estimates the number at 18,000. 


2 Anab. vii. 7. 23; Diodorus xiv. 37. 1. 
8 Op. ctt., pp. 152 ff. 4iii, 2.7. 5 Pany. 144, 145; Phil. 90. 


6 xiv. 37. 1. Diodorus cites Ephorus and Otesias but shows no indication of having 
read the Anabasis. Cf. Cousin, pp. xii ff. 
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their numbers as thirteen thousand at Sardis, but in a later part 
of his account of the retreat he says, “out of ten thousand, eight 
thousand three hundred reached Chrysopolis in safety.”' Mupcoe 
is not used here as a convenient designation of the army; it 
indicates the total number of troops. But Diodorus has already 
given the total as thirteen thousand at Sardis. This total was 
maintained approximately up to the battle of Cunaxa. It is not 
satisfactory to assume that Diodorus is following sources that give 
different totals, and carelessly uses both. It is more likely that 
he is dealing with estimates made at different points of the retreat. 
In the account of the expedition attributed by Xenophon to 
Themistogenes of Syracuse the retreat ended with the arrival of 
the army at the Pontus Euxinus.* Here at length they were in 
safety. That this was the feeling of the soldiers is plain from 
Diodorus’ statement: ὡς δ᾽ ἅπαντες ἀνέβησαν ἐπὶ τὸν τόπον, ἐξ ob 
τὴν θάλατταν ἦν ὁρᾶν, τοῖς θεοῖς ἀνατείναντες τὰς χεῖρας ηὐχαρίστουν 
ὡς ἤδη διασεσωσμένοι. This spontaneous exhibition of thankful- 
ness was Officially supplemented by thank-offerings for safety 
(σωτήρια) which they had vowed they would offer ἔνθα πρῶτον eis 
φιλίαν γῆν ἀφίκοιντο Now, those who reached the sea amounted 
to ten thousand in round numbers. This is the explanation of 
the second total of Diodorus. Evidently the account referred to 
by Xenophon, whether his own or Themistogenes’,’ practically 


1 μόγις οὖν διεσώθησαν els Χρυσόπολιν τῆς Χαλκηδονίας οἱ περιλειφθέντες: ἀτὸ μυρίων 
ὀκτακισχίλιοι τριακόσιοι, xiv. 81. 4. 


as μὸν οὖν Κῦρος στράτευμά τε συνέλεξε καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔχων ἀνέβη ἐπὶ τὸν ἀδελφόν, καὶ 
ὡς ἡ μάχη ἐγένετο, καὶ ὡς ἀπέθανε, καὶ ὠς ἐκ τούτου ἀπεσώθησαν οἱ Ἕλληνες ἐπὶ θάλατταν, 
Θεμιστογένει τῷ Συρακοσίῳ yéyparrat.—Hellen. iii. 1. 2. 


Sxiv. 29.4. Leon of Thurium in supporting his proposal to sail to Greece says, 
ἐπιθυμῶ δὲ ἤδη παυσάμενος τούτων τῶν πόνων, ἐπεὶ θάλατταν ἔχομεν, πλεῖν τὸ λοιπὸν 
καὶ ἐκταθεὶς ὥσπερ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς ἀφικέσθαι εἰς τὴν ᾿Ελλάδα.--Απαδ. v. 1. 2. As Cotyora is 
the place from which they actually sail (vi. 1. 14) some regard the retreat as ending 
with their arrival at that place. 

4Xen. Anabasis v. 1.1; cf. ili. 2.9; iv. 8. 265. 

5 Most scholars accept Plutarch’s view that Xenophon hoped to gain a readier cre- 
dence for his exploits if his account appeared as the work of a disinterested writer. 
Ξενοφῶν μὲν yap αὐτὸς ἐαντοῦ γέγονεν ἱστορία, Ὑράψας ἃ ἐστρατήγησε καὶ κατώρθωσε καὶ 
Θεμιστογένει περὶ τόντων συντετάχθαι τῷ Συρακοσίῳ, ἵνα πιστότερος ἢ διηγούμενος 
éaurdy ὡς ἄλλον, τὴν τῶν λόγων δόξαν χαριζόμενος-.---Ἰυἴδτο Moralia 846 E. Oousin, 
p. xix, argues that there really was an account by Themistogenes. For the numbers 
at this point see Anab. iv. 8.15. There were not fewer than 9,800. 
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corresponded with the first four books of our Anabasis. Here is 
the source of the name “Ten Thousand.” This is the number 
that escaped from the vengeance and treachery of the king. It 
is natural to suppose that Sophaenetus also made an estimate of 
the number that reached the sea even if his account carried the 
story of the army down to the Thracian campaign. Thus in the 
eyes of the Greek world it came to be regarded as the expedition of 
the Ten Thousand. Diodorus in continuing the story down to 
Chrysopolis implicitly adopts this as the total that began the 
second stage of the retreat. In Arrian’ μύριοι appears as a dis- 
tinctive designation of these troops; it is qualified by σὺν Κύρῳ 
or ἅμα Ἐξενοφῶντι. Some such qualification may have been 
necessary owing to the use of οἱ μύριοι to designate the Arcadian 
assembly.” Once the name became current it would be used as 
Cousin’ observes, sans que |’on sache bien si c’est le nombre de 
ceux qui sont partis ou de ceux qui sont revenus, ou une sorte de 
moyenne entre ces deux nombres. It need occasion no surprise 
then to find that Trogus Pompeius as reported by Justinus* gives 
the numbers at Cunaxa as ten thousand, nor that Suidas’ esti- 
mates those who reached Thrace at the same number. 

Among the Romans as in modern times the name “Ten 
Thousand” without any qualification was current. During the 
stress of the Parthian campaign Antony is said to have exclaimed 
frequently, “ὦ μύριοι," θαυμάζοντα τοὺς μετὰ ἘΞενοφῶντος, ὅτι καὶ 
πλείονα καταβαίνοντες ὁδὸν ἐκ τής Βαβυλωνίας καὶ πολλαπλασίοις 
μαχόμενοι πολεμίοις ἀπεσώθησαν." 

Francis Bacon’ praises Xenophon as the young scholar who 
‘‘conducted these Ten Thousand foot through the heart of all the 
king’s high countries.” 

Tur University or Cu1caGo 


1 Anabasis i. 12. 3; ii. 7. 8. 

*Xen. Hellen. vii. 1.38. The Arcadian league was founded 8. ο. 371-369. Photius 
explains μυρίοι ἐν Μεγαλοπόλει but says nothing of the Cyreian army. 

8 Op. cit., p. 153. 

4In eo proelio decem milia Graecorum in auxilio Cyri fuere.—Trogi Pompei His- 
toriarum Philippicarum Epitoma v. 11. 10. 

5S. Ξενοφῶν. ἐλθόντες δὲ καὶ els Θράκην ἐμίσθωσαν ῥαντοὺς Σεύθῃ τῷ βασιλεῖ, μύριοι 
διασωθέντες. 

6 Plutarch Antony 45. 6. 7 Advancement of Learning 1. 7. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


λιπαραὶ ᾿Αθᾶναι 


Pind. Frag. 76 (46), from Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 674: 
ὦ ταὶ λιπαραὶ καὶ loorépavor καὶ ἀοίδιμοι, 

Ἑλλάδος ἔρεισμα, κλειναὶ ᾿Αθᾶναι, 
δαιμόνιον πτολίεθρον. 

Aristoph. Ach. 689 f.: 
εἰ δέ τις ὑμᾶς ὑποθωπεύσας λιπαρὰς καλέσειεν ᾿Αθῆνας, 
εὕρετο πᾶν ἂν διὰ τὰς λιπαράς. 


Why did the Athenians take such pride in this compliment? What 
did they understand Pindar to mean by λιπαραίϊ L.S. suggest “probably 
with allusion to the Attic olive,” and this explanation is the one usually 
given, though some scholars prefer to interpret λιπαραί as “rich.” The 
Schol. on Aristoph. Nub. 299 f., as usual in difficult cases, offers a variety 
of explanations, but sheds no real light on the problem. 

The olive was indeed one of the glories of Athens, but we may well 
doubt a reference here to that famous gift of Athena. No parallel usage 
has been cited, and in a poet of the grand style, like Pindar, we should 
expect a direct mention of the olive, rather than an almost humorous 
reference to its oily gloss. “Sleek Athens” is scarcely a compliment in 
the Pindaric vein. Moreover, Pindar uses λιπαρός in praising a variety of 
other cities and localities, which were not specially celebrated for olives. 
So of Thebes, Marathon, Orchomenus, Naxos, Smyrna, and even Egypt — 
the latter a country where the existence of olive culture has frequently 
been denied, though probably on insufficient ground. Cf. Hehn-Schrader 
Kultur-Pflanzen und Hausthiere, pp. 117, 120. In general, Pindar’s 
compliment, thus interpreted, would seem to be of too homely a character 
to account for the gratification it gave to the Athenians. . 

The case is even worse with the other accepted explanation, “rich.” 
The soil of Attica was notoriously light and poor. Cf. Thuc. i. 2. δ; Lol- 
ling Hellenische Landeskunde 114; Milchhdfer, in Pauly-Wissowa, 8. v. 
‘“Attika.” And as for acquired wealth, the sorely devastated Athens of 
475 Β.6. (the approximate date of the dithyramb in which our passage 
occurred), could scarcely take pride in so ill-timed a compliment. The 
political and artistic glory of Athens, as well as her pre-eminence in 
literature, were still for the most part in the future. So, too, Pindar 
speaks (Frag. 204(218]) of λιπαρῷ Σμυρναίων dorei, though Smyrna was in 
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ruins during the poet’s lifetime. Cf. O. 18. 110: λιπαρὰ Μαραθών, of a 
country deme, renowned only on patriotic grounds. ; 

In view of these facts we must admit that another explanation is 
needed for λιπαραὶ ᾿Αθᾶναι. The fact that a number of different localities 
are honored with the same epithet seems to point to a meaning of com- 
paratively wide application, while the serious vicissitudes, through which 
Athens, Thebes, Orchomenus, and Smyrna had recently passed force us 
to search for a glory conferred by the enduring gift of Nature, rather 
than one created by the hands or brain of man. We must find, then, 
some natural feature of Athens, shared indeed with a wide circle of 
Mediterranean communities, but felt to be the special attribute of the 
violet-crowned city, And, finally, the feature for which we seek must be 
one which can readily be understood as implied in the epithet λιπαρός --- 
“glossy,” “shining,” “brilliant.” We are thus driven irresistibly to the 
conclusion that our poet had in mind the clear and resplendent 
atmosphere of Attica. Brilliant skies are characteristic of most of the 
countries bordering upon the eastern Mediterranean, but especially and 
pre-eminently of Attica, as every traveler has noticed, and as many 
observers, both ancient and modern, have recorded. Cf. Cic. De fato 
4.7; Dion Chrys. On Royalty 6 ad init.; Aristides Rhetor. Panath. 161; 
Photius Biblioth. 441α. 28; Wachsmuth Stadt Athen 98f.; Judeich 
Topographie von Athen 47. 

This meaning of λιπαρός, “brilliant,” “resplendent,” suits all the 
passages in Pindar where the word is used, whether with names of locali- 
ties, or in other locutions. Cf. Frag. 80 (6), where Themis is conducted 
Οὐλύμπου λιπαρὰν καθ᾽ ὁδόν, to be the primal spouse of Zeus. In short, 
when Pindar wrote the words λιπαραὶ ᾿Αθᾶναι, he meant almost precisely 
what the Athenian Euripides meant, when he made his chorus (Med. 824 ff.) 
sing of the children of Erechtheus: 


det διὰ λαμπροτάτου 
βαίνοντες ἁβρῶς αἰθέρος. 


Epwarp Boti ΟἾΔΑΡΡ 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ARISTOPHANES CLOUDS 1472-74 
Sr. οὐκ ἐξελήλακ,᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ τοῦτ᾽ φόμην 
διὰ τοντονὶ τὸν δῖνον. οἴμοι δείλαιος 

ὅτε καὶ σὲ χυτρεοῦν ὄντα θεὸν ἡγησάμην. 

This passage has long defied the commentators. The difficulty is 
an old one as R and V have δια unaccented and a lesser Paris MS, δία, 
which approximates Bentley’s subtle but unconvincing emendation, 
ror φόμην | Sia. This reading of Bentley’s is, however, impossible, if for 
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no other reason, because Strepsiades had never confused Zeus and Dinos, 
but merely thought the former had been supplanted by the latter 
(cf. 381, 828, 1471). Meineke’s τουτουί (of Socrates) is wrong, for 
Socrates is not present, and involves a misuse of the preposition (see 
S. Sobolewski De praepositionum usu Aristophaneo [Moscow, 1890], 
p- 111). The real crux is 1. 1474. No satisfactory explanation of this 
has been given or can be given in my opinion. That a large earthen- 
ware jar (δῖνος) was hanging outside the φροντιστήριον as a symbol of 
Dinos, or even an ἄγαλμα Aivov—Schol. V—(under what conceivable 
shape?) is preposterously crude and stupid, and any such object must 
have been mentioned at 200 ff., where Strepsiades passes in review the 
visible apparatus. Van Leeuwen’s stage direction—subito domum intrat, 
unde elatum redit vas rotundum afferens, or Heidhues’ suggestion (Neue 
Philol. Rundschau [1898], p. 387) that the old man comes bouncing out 
of his house with a δῖνος in his hand at the very beginning of the quarrel 
(i.e., v. 1821, so that 150 verses would have to pass without any reference 
to it!), presupposes stage business far too clumsy and farfetched for 
Aristophanes. Besides in what conceivable sense could an earthenware 
δῖνος be the cause of Strepsiades’ fond imagining? 

The truth is, 1474 is spurious; it bears all the earmarks of a line 
composed to explain a difficulty in interpretation. On any understand- 
ing of the whole passage the line is a dull and pointless explanation of 
a stage action which must have been perfectly clear without it. Students 
of Greek comedy like Meineke, Droysen, Kock, Blaydes, and in our own 
country Humphreys, have pronounced against the line, and it has been 
unhesitatingly condemned by such experts in the ways and wiles of the 
scholiasts as Dindorf and Rutherford. Cf. especially the latter’s note: 
“Tt is a modification of some note on οἴμοι δείλαιος, Viz. ὅτι Kai σε χυτρεοῦν 
ὄντα ἡγησάμην θεόν, or the like.” The real meaning of the passage 
becomes clear when we take δῖνον as a bitter jest of the now thoroughly 
repentant Strepsiades on himself, referring thereby to the “vortex ” or 
“whirl” going on in his own head during his talk with Socrates and his 
vain efforts to profit by his instruction. The poet has taken pains to 
emphasize the excited state of the old man throughout. Cf. 180 ff.; 319-21; 
especially 810, ἀνδρὸς ἐκπεπληγμένου καὶ φανερῶς ἐπηρμένου, and 1457. The 
rovrovi is, of course, deictic as the scholiast says, the old man pointing 
significantly to his head. The passage might then be rendered roughly: 
“Nay, Whirl has not driven out Zeus, I only thought so for the nonce, 
because of the whirl in here (with a gesture), old fool that I was.” It 
might be asking too much to give an exact parallel for a pun, but δῖνος 
is used by Hippocrates and later medical writers for dizziness (see 
Erotian’s Gloss. 8. v., and Franz’s long note ad loc.)— quite as the Latin 
vertigo, which by the way is also applied to drunkenness, and though 
ordinary Greek idiom is “all knocked out,” ἐκπλήττεσθαι, “all in a flutter,” 
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πέτεσθαι, or “all up in the air,” ἐπαίρεσθαι, for intense excitement or sur- 
prise, nevertheless the connection of confused thought with a whirling 
motion is so natural (as in English we speak of one’s head being “all in 
a whirl,” “things going round and round,” or remark of a crank or an 
enthusiast that he has “wheels in his head”), that no Greek audience 
can have failed to catch the point, especially when assisted by byplay 
like that here. 


W. A. OLpFATHER 
Tue University or ILLINOIS 


PLAUTUS’ TRINUMMUS 675 


Lysiteles is preaching to the young lover, Lesbonicus, a sermon on the 
disastrous effects of love upon one’s good name and fame (641 ff.). He 
describes Amor in the phrases and figures conventional in the sermo 
amatorius. Love is a ballista (669); Love undermines stability of char- 
acter, produces discontent (669-72); in short, “insanum [et] malumst in 
hospitium devorti ad Cupidinem” (673). He concludes his sermon with 
a somewhat confused figure: 


615 si istuc, ut conare, facis ἡ indicium ἢ tuom incendes genus; 
tum igitur tibi aquai erit cupido genus qui restinguas tuom, 
atque si eris nactus, proinde ut corde amantes sunt cati, 
ne scintillam quidem relinques genus qui congliscat tuom. 


What part in this figure is played by facts indiciwm (675)? Facere 
indicium is excellent Latin, and familiar in Plautus’ diction (Aul. 188. 
671; Capt. 1014; Cist. 678; M. G. 306; Most. 745; Rud. 428, 429, 959). 
But what point can there be in a reference to a public announcement? 
The verse does not refer to the betrothal of Lesbonicus’ sister and 
Lysiteles, but is simply part of a sermon on the evil effects of love as 
they are likely to be exemplified in Lesbonicus’ excesses. Clearly, con- 
servative modern editors (Leo, Lindsay, and others) are quite right in 
marking indicium corrupt, and Niemeyer is unsuccessful in trying to 
make sense of the MSS reading. 
Nitzsch (Rh. Mus. XIT [1857] 186) emended so as to read: 


si istuc, ut conare, facis, incendio incendes genus. 


But genus .... twom in 676 and 678 prevents the excision of tuom in 
675 (cf. Brix-Niemeyer Anhang on 675). Others have attempted bolder 
changes (6. g., Bergk KI. Schr. I. 104, 109) with even less success. Lam- 
binus, however, proposed a simple remedy, following, as he says, “nostros 
libros veteres .... in quibus scriptum est incidium. Quodsi nulli 
codices me adiuvarent, tamen me ipsa ratio facile ad hanc coniecturam 
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veluti manu duceret. Nam cum sequitur ‘tuom incendes genus’ haec 
ipsa verba indicant incendii mentionem antecessisse.” His reading is: 


si istuc, ut conare, facis incendium, tuom incendes genus. 


If this reading of the libri veteres Lambini is authentic, the history of 
the corruption is clear: incendium (Plautus) > incidium (cod. Turnebi, 
as Lindsay suggests with an interrogation mark) > indtctum (P). 

But neither Lambinus nor any other editor seems to have noted that 
two other passages of Plautus confirm Lambinus’ reading, and one of 
them is in a play from a Greek original of Philemon, the author of the 
Θησαυρός, from which Plautus took his Trinummus . 

ex amore tantum est homini tncendium: Asin. 919. 
ita mi in pectore atque in corde facit amor incendium: Merc.590. 


These passages seem to me to point indubitably to facis incendium in 
our verse, in which the context clearly demands a reference to the fire of 
Love. 

Of course, editors have been slow to adopt Lambinus’ suggestion, not 
only because they question the authenticity of the MSS evidence, but 
also because the verse involves us in metrical difficulties. I cannot hope 
to convince all students of Plautus that the last three syllables of tncen- 
dium may be treated as a dactylic foot in this verse; perhaps some will 
object to the complete absorption of (f)vom in the first syllable of 
incendes; so only will Lambinus’ verse scan. But I may remind the 
incredulous that the dactyl in question stands in the fifth foot of a 
trochaic septenarius, and that Seyffert and Skutsch (Tépas, p. 187, n. 4) 
in spite of Leo (Pl. Forsch. pp. 242 ff.) are willing to admit the following 
trochaic septenarii in Plautus: 

ei mihi, ei mihi istaec illum perdidit assentatio: Bacch. 411. 
nunquam erit tam avarus | quin te gratiis emittat manu: Capt. 408. 
qui sacerdotem violare | audeat sed eae mulieres: Rud. 646. 


These to be sure are cretic words in the fifth foot treated as dactyls. 
Must tncendium be excluded from this category? The incredulous may 
prefer to reverse the order, reading incendium facis with the final sylla- 
ble of facis short, an easier manifestation of iambic shortening. All 
that I care to contend is that Plautus used facere incendium, not facere 
indictum in this verse. 
Henry W. Parescorr 
ΤῊΣ UNIvERsiITy oy CHI0aGo 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Classical Scholarship. Vol. II, ‘From the Revival 
of Learning to the End of the Eighteenth Century,” pp. xxviii 
+498; Vol. III, ‘The Eighteenth Century in Germany 
and the Nineteenth Century in Europe,” pp. xii+523. By 
JOHN Epwin Sanpys, Litt. D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1908. Each volume $1.95. 


It will be recalled that the first volume of this important work 
appeared in a second edition in 1906, and carried the record of classical 
learning down to the year 1800. These later volumes fulfil the author’s 
hope, expressed six years ago, of continuing the story from the time of 
Petrarch to the present day. Dr. Sandys’ Harvard Lectures on the 
Revival of Learning were in the nature of preliminary essays in the field 
now treated in the second volume, which ends with the discussion of 
scholarship in the Netherlands in the eighteenth century. The third 
volume continues with the account of Germany’s work in the same cen- 
tury, and, passing on and through the nineteenth, concludes with the 
year 1908. The chapters of the two volumes are numbered continuously, 
but there are separate indices for each. 

The reader who studies attentively the enormous mass of biograph- 
ical detail of which the work is largely composed is impressed by the 
author’s sureness in facts and dates; by his exactness in reference and 
quotation; by the scrupulous weighing of terms and thoroughness in 
handling the bibliographical material; by his cosmopolitan reach and 
courteous fairness to all the nationalities that fall within his scope. 
Those who approve the strictly biographical method adopted by Dr. 
Sandys can have little fault to find with what he offers, unless it be on 
the score of occasional inequality in the allotment of space to certain 
names and topics. Thus the discovery and early history of the Marmor 
Parium are treated under the name of Selden; but this method leaves 
unnoticed Wendelin’s astronomical work in connection therewith, 
although Wendelin’s contemporary, Andreas Schott, and his publication 
of the Monumentum Ancyranum find due record. Nor do we find the 
later fortunes of the Parian Marble with the newer fragments discovered 
in 1897 and published in the Corpus by Hiller von Gaertringen, recorded 
in their proper place in the third volume. Erycius Puteanus, the pupil 
and successor of Lipsius at Louvain, has a deservedly small paragraph; his 
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more vigorous but jealous colleague, Castellanus, perhaps as deservedly, 
has none. Everything that experience in making books can suggest has 
been employed to make this work easy of reference. There are excellent 
summaries—which might have been multiplied to advantage—useful 
tables, 6. g., of the editiones principes of Greek and Latin authors, and 
elaborate tables of chronology and of bibliography. The illustrations, 
gathered with characteristic industry, from multifarious sources, are in 
general well executed, most of them presenting interesting portraits. 
Few errors occur in the excellently printed work. The Dutch name of 
Wowerius (or Woverius), it may be noted, was apparently Jan van den 
Wouwere, not van der Wouwer. 

But though the biographical method has the advantage of including 
in their proper place many interesting and instructive personal details, 
these are sometimes so disconnected that one is apt to miss the perspec- 
tive. We should have liked to have a clearer account of the tendencies 
of thought that marked each important epoch; a larger view of what the 
study of Greek and Latin has meant to different generations; the relation 
of that study to the civilization of each age, whereby the modern clas- 
sical student, for example, by apprehending better the lessons that Greek 
life and letters have had to offer at different times, might have deduced 
a stronger argument for the cause of Greek at the present time than this 
book can afford. 

Moreover, a separate survey of the progress of learning in the several 
departments of classical philology and archaeology would have been 
welcome. These fields are, of course, touched on in connection with the 
lives of men who were prominent in them; but a retrospect of the study 
of epigraphy, for example, or of rhetoric—not noticed as a special tend- 
ency in the Netherlands at the beginning of the seventeenth century— 
or of archaeology in general, would have been helpful. Here and there 
we get incidentally sections on the rise of the English colleges, on the 
pronunciation of Greek, on the founding of the national academies, and 
the like. By means of the index a student may piece together an 
account of the study of Homer or of Lucretius; but it will be piecework. 
Nevertheless, it is ungenerous to carp at these generous volumes, with 
their wealth of material soundly presented, affording the reader safe 


means for making his own generalizations. 
Cares Burton GutLick 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Syntax des Nominativs und Accusativs 1m Lateinischen. By 
C. F. W. Mtuier. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1908. 
175 pp. 


The veteran Ciceronian critic had undertaken the preparation of the 
“Kasuslehre” for the Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache 
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now in course of publication under the editorial supervision of Landgraf, 
and early in 1908 had already sent to the printer the portion of the work 
covering the nominative, vocative, and accusative cases. His death fol- 
lowed soon after, before he had begun the correction of the proofs, and the 
volume, issued as a Supplement to the Historische Grammatik, was put 
through the press by his colleague Skutsch, assisted by Witte und Kroll.’ 
Three pages are devoted to the nominative and vocative; the remain- 
der of the book deals with the accusative, and is an exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the history of that case from the beginnings of the literature down 
to the latest grammarians and Church Fathers. The first and fullest 
chapter treats of the “ Accusativ des Inhalts,” covering not only the com- 
moner manifestations of that use, but in great detail the instances of the 
cognate accusative and of neuter pronouns and adjectives. Subsequent 
topics are the “ Accusative of Extent,” “Greek Accusative” (distinguished 
naturally from the use with passives used as middles), the various types 
of the “Accusativ des Effekts,” the “Double Accusative,” “ Accusative 
with Compounded Intransitives,” “ Accusatives with Substantives,” and 
the various idiomatic uses, such as magnam partem, id genus, etc. I 
have noted no discussion of the “ Accusative of Limit of Motion.” 
Though a very full repository of pertinent illustrations classified with 
great accuracy, the work is much more than that. The virtually com- 
plete material which Miller’s industry had accumulated enables him to 
discuss many problems with a more adequate basis for judgment than 
was possible for any previous writer on the subject. Kritz and Kraner, 
for example, had maintained that multum in its abverbial use denoted 
only “Maas” or “Grad.” Dietsch on Sallust Jugurtha i. 6, suggests 
“in adverbio multum inest aut rei saepius factae aut modi maioris, inter- 
dum ambae vix distingui possunt.” What had been an inadequately 
supported impression on Dietsch’s part, becomes in the light of Miller’s 
copious illustrations an established fact. Only the context can determine 
whether multum in a given case means “often” or “to a high degree.” 
Often, too, we receive from Miller important corrections of the statements 
of earlier scholars as to the frequency or range of a construction. Thus 
Wolfflin Comparation, Ὁ. 29, tells us that, apart from Plaut. Awl. 420, 
plus miser, the comparative of adjectives formed with plus does not 
occur before Tertullian. But Miller cites some fifteen instances of the 
formation from Ennius, Horace, Livy, Ovid, Gellius, Quintilian, and 
other writers. Hand, iv, p. 474, had said: “pauca sunt verba, veluti 
diligendi, credendi, nocendi, quae cum adverbio plurimum componi 
solent,” and cited but four verbs with which plurimum occurred. Mil- 
ler’s material shows conclusively that Hand was ignorant both of the 
1Mfiller had also begun work upon the dative, but had not proceeded far when 


death overtook him. The few pages of his manuscript treating of this case have 
recently been published in Glotta, II, pp. 169 ff. 
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frequency of the use and its range. It is found with no fewer than six- 
teen different verbs of a considerable variety of meanings in Cicero alone, 
to say nothing of its far from infrequent use in Sallust, Caesar, Livy, and 
other writers. 

In dealing with textual problems Miller naturally exhibits the same 
conservatism as characterizes his own textual labors, and is inclined to 
support MS tradition as against the acceptance of conjectures. Thus in 
Caesar B. G. ii. 35, he holds to xv dies supplicatio decreta est (where 
editors write tn dies or dterum), citing in support Cato Agr. 112. 2, in 
sole ponito biduum; 162. 3, suspendito in vento biduum; as well as 
Livy xxvii. 4. 15, supplicatio diem indicta, where again in has been 
gratuitously inserted by editors. 

Despite the wealth of material presented in Mifller’s volume, there 
are topics where fuller illustration is desirable. One misses citations of 
passages showing two accusatives with transduco, particularly as bear- 
ing on the text in Caesar B. G. ii. 10.1, funditores pontem traducit, 
where Meusel, followed by many recent editors, reads ponte. Similarly 
under celo, and particularly in the case of verbs of making, calling, 
regarding, and the like with two accusatives. But omissions of this sort 
are rare and relatively trivial. The value and importance of the work 
will be at once apparent to all who desire to learn the ultimate facts of 
usage from an authoritative source, and will assure its title to be regarded, 
as Skutsch in his Preface himself denominates it, “ein dauernder Besitz 
unserer Wissenschaft.” 

Cuagites E. Bennett 


Corns_t UNIVERSITY 


C. Suetoni Tranquillt opera. Vol. I: De vita Caesarum libri 
viii. Recensuit MaximiLianus Inm. LEditio minor. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1908. Pp. 359. M. 2.40. 


The first volume of Ihm’s new recension of Suetonius, which was 
published by Teubner in 1907, is now added to the “Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana,” with such omissions as 
the scope of this series rendered necessary. The text is naturally the 
same as that of the editio maior, and the critical apparatus, which in 
accordance with the usage in the more recent volumes of this series is at 
the foot of the page, although considerably reduced, contains all of the 
most important variant readings. The testimonia, however, are omitted, 
as well as the illustrations. The Preface gives the history of the text 
and the relations of the MSS, together with the lists of editions and 
special works dealing with the author, but considerations of space have 
compelled the omission of the valuable list of mendorum genera, which 
is found in the larger edition. 
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Considering that fifty years have elapsed since the appearance of 
Roth’s edition, the number of variations from his text which have 
resulted from Ihm’s long and careful study of Suetonius is surprisingly 
small. These are in general in the direction of a return to the manu- 
script readings, even when these are manifestly corrupt, as well as 
unintelligible. The function of a critical text should be to give us the 
text of a writer according to the best evidence, but everyone will await 
with interest Ihm’s commentary, in which the interpretation of moot 
points will be discussed. 

Joon C. Roire 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Untersuchungen zu Lucilius. Von Conrap Cionorivs. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1908. Pp. 864. M. 12. 


This study of Lucilius from the point of view of a professor of history 
is an interesting and important addition to the recent edition of Marx. 
The author speaks in the highest terms of Marx’s commentary, although 
he differs from his conclusions in not a few particulars. The uncertainty 
which must always attend the reconstruction of a writer whose works are 
preserved only in the form of citations is vividly shown by a comparison 
of the interpretation of certain passages by L. Mfiller, Marx, and 
Cichorius. The brilliant and ingenious combinations from which infor- 
mation as to the details of the life of Lucilius is derived by all these 
scholars more frequently arouse our admiration than convince us. 

Cichorius rightly emphasizes the value of Lucilius as an historical 
source, since he furnishes the only contemporary document, with the 
exception of a few fragments of the orators, for the period from the 
middle of the Numantine war until near the close of the struggle with the 
Cimbri and Teutones, and we cannot but wish that the interpretation of 
the fragments were less doubtful. 

In the chapter on the life of Lucilius the stemma of the poet’s family 
is reconstructed from his father M. Lucilius to Pompey the Great, but 
unfortunately it all rests on the unproven assumption that the Manius 
Lucilius of the Senatus consultum of Adramyttium (Ephem. Epigr. IV. 
213) is the poet’s brother. Both Marx and Cichorius agree that Lucilius 
never married, basing this opinion on the uncomplimentary reference to 
women in the fragments and the indications of various liaisons; but one 
cannot but think of the case of Euripides. As to the date of Lucilius’ 
birth, Cichorius rejects the ingenious theory of Haupt, which has been 
accepted by Marx and others, and with considerable probability assigns 
it to 167, assuming a transposition of X and Lin Hieronymus. Cichorius 
also disagrees with Marx in regarding Lucilius as a Roman citizen and 
a member of the equestrian order. Both agree in making him the posses- 
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sor of estates in Sicily, but on evidence which is not very convincing. 
Perhaps the least successful effort of Cichorius is his attempt to show 
that Lucilius made a journey to Greece and there met Clitomachus, who 
dedicated a book to him. 

But it would be unfair merely to speak of the weak points of this 
exceedingly careful and detailed study of Lucilius and his works, which 
discusses independently and with due consideration of all the available 
material the life of the poet, the chronology of his works as a whole and 
in detail, and the interpretation of many passages. Its results will always 
have to be taken into account in any work on Lucilius. 

JouN C. Roire 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


P. Papini Stati operum. Vol. II, fase. ii: P. Papini Stati 
Thebais. Edidit ALrrepus Kuorz. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1908. Pp. 583. M. 8. 


The edition of the Thebais of Statius, which follows that of the Sil- 
vae and Achilleis by the same author, is based on a new examination of 
a large number of codices. These are reduced by the editor to two 
classes, one of which consists of Parisinus 8051 with its corrections by 
three hands, while the second comprises some twenty others. The criti- 
cal apparatus is much fuller than is usual in the volumes of this series, 
and since the testimonia are given as well, we have in this edition a 
standard critical text of the Thebais. The Preface contains, besides 
other matter, a list of editions and of articles dealing with the text, and 
there is an Index nominum in which fuller citations are given than in 
that of Bahrens. An Appendix contains the arguments to the various 
books, which Klotz discussed in the Archiv. f. lat. Lex. u. Gram. XV 
(1907), pp. 261-74, and regarded as written in Gaul between the fourth 
and the sixth centuries. 


JoHun C. Roure 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Hellenistische Wundererzdhlungen. Von R. REITZENSTEIN. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1906. 


The intricate and acute investigation which is presented in this work, 
has as its ultimate goal the explanation of the literary form of such 
narratives of miracles and wonders as are found best exemplified in the 
Acta apostolorum apocrypha. Its starting-point was an effort to explain 
the two supposedly gnostic hymns in the Acta Thornae, a study which 
led to the conclusion that not only the hymns themselves, but also the 
wonder-tales in which they are incorporated, are derived from Hellen- 
istic sources. The Hellenistic literature which thus forms the background 
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and prototype of the works in question is designated as dperaXoyia and its 
authors were called ἀρεταλόγοι. The explanation of these terms, their 
development and application, forms the first part of Reitzenstein’s volume; 
the second part is devoted to the Acta Thornae and toa demonstration of 
the provenance of its form in accordance with the results obtained in 
Part I. The treatment stops short of as full a discussion of the canonical 
Acts as the reader’s curiosity craves, but certainly one cannot complain 
of a paucity of documents considered. Yet with all recognition of the 
intricacy of the problem and of the service to scholarship which Reitzen- 
stein has performed, it must be said that the learned and distinguished 
author has failed to present his results in a reasonably clear and compre- 
hensible form. The book is (so far as the main argument goes) desper- 
ately hard reading, and the fault is not wholly due to the character of 
the problem involved. Onediscovers that there is material here for surprise 
and fascination, but emotion fades before a baffling obscurity of treat- 
ment. The work is rich in suggestive details which touch a much wider 
range of literature than is revealed by the title, or than can be indicated 
by a notice so brief as this must necessarily be. The reader will find in 
the course of Reitzenstein’s argument stimulating and fruitful discus- 
sions of the theory of ancient historiography, of Roman satire in relation 
to Greek prototypes, of elegy and biography, not to mention a large num- 
ber of detailed observations which shed much light upon particular works 


and passages. 
G. L. HEnpRICKsSON 


Vortrdge und Aufsdize. Von HERRMANN USENER. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1907. 


In the year 1888, at an age (fifty-four) when most scholars have 
already either done their best work, or at least have clearly outlined the 
character and direction of the subsequent work that may be expected 
from them, Usener began that great series of studies in the history of 
religion and mythology which have done most to give his name a peculiar 
eminence in the scholarship of our time. In that year the first of the 
Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen (the memorable Wethnachts- 
fest) appeared; memorable certainly to the writer of these lines, then a 
student at Bonn and a witness of the sensation which the book caused in 
the vivid intellectual life of the university. It had had forerunners, to be 
sure, in some lesser publications of earlier date, as, for example, the 
Legenden der Pelagia which forms one of the most interesting studies 
of the present volume. From this time on, with the exception of the 
edition of the rhetorical works of Dionysius, Usener’s studies and publi- 
cations were devoted almost exclusively to religious origins and mythol- 
ogy, until for some years before his death (in 1905) he had come to be 
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looked upon as the founder of a largely conceived Religionswissenschaft. 
The programme of this conception is outlined with splendid enthusiasm 
and grasp in the essay entitled Mythologie (of the year 1904), which is 
probably the most important of the papers making up this volume. In 
general it is to be said that those studies which touch upon the central 
intents of his later years seem the most vital and significant. Two of 
the longest, Philologie und Geschichtewissenschaft (1882) and Organ- 
wsation der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit (1884), attracted much attention 
at the time of their appearance, but they have not the present vitality of 
the religious and mythological themes. In the early eighties, when the 
academic lecture course on “Encyclopadie und Methodologie” was still 
in full vigor, the effort to define classical philology and to differentiate 
it from historical science was a livelier topic than it is today. Usener’s 
treatment of the problem and his solution of it was once revealed gos- 
pel for his pupils, and certainly no one can now read it without much 
clarification of thought. But time and resignation in the undefinable 
have robbed it of something of its pristine brilliancy. 

Taken all in all the Vortrage und Aufsdatze form a volume of remark- 
able interest, which must prove fruitful and stimulating not only through 
its positive content, but also for the example of method and presentation 
which it affords. Those who knew Usener as a man between fifty and 
sixty years of age will find the portrait, which forms the frontispiece, at 
once characteristic and disappointing. One may conjecture that the 
affliction of partia] blindness caused a contraction of eyes and brow in his 
later years, which at least in the representation here given has robbed 
his face of that largeness and nobility of expression, combined with a 
flashing eye, which no one of his pupils can forget. 

G. Τὶ. Henprickson 


The Detfication of Abstract Ideas in Roman Lnterature and 
Inscriptions. By Haroutp L. AxTELL. Chicago disserta- 
tion. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1907. 
Pp. 100. δ cents. 


This study is divided into two parts. In the first Dr. Axtell con- 
siders the deified abstracts as individual cults under the following heads: 
(1) state-cults, (2) abstracts popularly but not officially worshiped, (3) 
occasional and individual deifications, and (4) doubtful examples; in 
the second part he deals with the deified abstracts as a class, and treats 
them as to (1) their origin, (2) their mention in literature, and (8) their 
appearance in inscriptions. 

The most important part of this dissertation is the discussion (pp. 
59-67) of the origin of abstract deifications, in which the author takes 
reasonable issue with certain current notions. On the question of origin 
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scholars are divided into two parties: one, to which Mommsen and 
Boissier belonged, maintains that the conception of abstract divinities 
belonged to the oldest stages of Roman religious thought; the other, 
of which Wissowa is today the most eminent representative, holds that 
the early Romans did not deify either the powers of nature or ethical 
concepts, but rather that the abstract divinities arose fairly late, and 
that they owed their being to the detachment of epithets from a few 
chief gods, as, for example, Victoria, who is thought to have sprung 
from a Jupiter Victor, Fides from Jupiter Fidius, etc. Between these 
two views Axtell wisely takes a middle position. He points out on the 
one hand that the early Romans of the agricultural stage had already 
deified certain res expetendae, such as Ops—“ the abundance of grain” 
—and probably Bonus Eventus. This view is supported by the practice 
of other Italian peoples, for the Sabines worshiped Salus, at the Um- 
brian town of Ocriculum there was a cult of Valentia, and the Latins 
themselves worshiped Fors Fortuna. On the other hand, Axtell grants 
that certain abstract deities were probably derived from epithets. 6. g., 
Iuventas and Libertas; but the derivation of Fides from an epithet of 
Jupiter he is inclined to doubt, objecting that the theory of such origin 
depends wholly on the fact that the three chief famines took part an- 
nually in her worship and on the proximity of her temple to that of 
Jupiter; but these he does not regard as cogent reasons for the view of 
Wissowa and his school. His protest against the excessive use of simi- 
larity in dates of festivals and of temple foundations to establish rela- 
tionships between divinities is also timely and well made. 

The rest of the dissertation is not so important. The list of abstract 
divinities in the first part is useful, but adds little or nothing to the 
knowledge we already possessed. One point, however, deserves favor- 
able mention. By a clever combination of Ovid Ex Ponto iii. 6. 23-26 
with a notice in the Fasti Capitolini Axtell fixes with great probability 
the date of the dedication of the temple as well as the statue of Iustitia 
as January 8,13 4.p. But the greater part of the author’s remarks on 
the several divinities are only repetitions of materia] found elsewhere. 
We must regret that he did not give more attention to Deubner’s article 
on personifications in Roscher’s Lexikon and to certain other studies. 
Furthermore, in dealing with the testimony of Latin literature it would 
have been well to abandon the chronological order for one based on 
relative importance ; and finally, although the writer avowedly omitted 
coins from his sources, it must be recognized that no study of this sub- 
ject can be satisfactory which disregards them. Yet, after all these 
reservations have been made, the dissertation remains a creditable piece 
of work. 


C.iirrorp HerscHeLt Moore 
HarvarRpD UNIVERSITY 
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Notes on Stahl’s Syntax of the Greek Verb. By Basiu L. 
GILDERSLEEVE. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1909. 
Pp. 64. $0.50. 


Professor Gildersleeve’s three papers reviewing Professor J. M. 
Stahl’s Kritisch-Historische Syntax des griechischen Verbums (1907) 
have been reprinted from the Journal of Philology in a booklet of sixty- 
four pages, and are well worthy of this separate issue. The opening 
sentence gives a good reason for the undertaking of this laborious task: 
“ΝΟ one can appreciate the value of Stahl’s Syntax of the Greek Verb 
so well as one who has worked on the same lines for as many years as 
Stahl] has done and on the same general principle of direct study of the 
monuments of the language.” Readers of the Journal of Philology 
are well aware of the wide range of Professor Gildersleeve’s syntactical 
studies and interests, but the numerous references here made to A. J. P., 
as well as to S. C. G. (Syntax of Classical Greek), bring all into review 
again and make one realize afresh the extent of the author’s work in this 
field. 

“My time is short,” says Professor Gildersleeve at the outset, “and 
the best I can do under the circumstances is to summarize the book, so 
far as that is possible in the compass of two or three articles.” We do 
get a summary, but much more. We have running comments that 
combine charm with illumination. Indeed, many will feel about it as 
Professor Goodwin did when he said, “His two reviews of Weber’s work 
on the final sentence, in Vols, ITI and IV of his Journal, may well save 
many scholars the trouble of reading the book itself, while they contain 
much new matter that is valuable to everyone.” His comments are 
everywhere distinctive and striking. For an example, take this sentence: 
“Unfortunately the sphygmograph is itself a throbbing finger, and the 
observer is apt to confound the beat of his own heart with the pulse of 
that very tricky personification, language.” After eighteen pages of 
luminating prolegomena, the author announces that the real business 
will begin with the Tenses and Moods. Five pages on Stahl’s presenta- 
tion of the Voices then conclude chap. i. The second paper, of twenty 
pages, is devoted to Stahl’s treatment of the Tenses, the third, of twenty- 
one pages, to the Moods. A notice like this is not the place to summarize 
what itself purports to be but a summary, though it isso much more. The 
author is doubtless weary of applause. But I wish he might really know 
with what pleasure and pride we welcome such work as this from a man 
who the other day celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday; who, fourteen 
years after the age of retirement set by the Carnegie Institution, dis- 
charges the full duties of his professorship, and edits the Journal with 
all the vigor of youth. He puts us younger workers to shame. “ 

.F.S. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISOONSIN 
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Mathematik und Philosophie bet Plato. Von Dr. Rupour 
EBELING. Jahresbericht des Gymnasiums zu Hann. 
Minden. Mtndener Tageblatt-Druckerei, 1909. Pp. 28. 


This treatise, as its title implies, adds nothing to our knowledge of the 
history of mathematics and makes no attempt to solve the specific mathe- 
matical puzzles of the Meno, the Republic, and the Timaeus, but it is a 
useful résumé and discussion of all Plato’s allusions to the subject. 
Assuming the dates of the dialogues as given in Raeder or the fifth edi- 
tion of Christ, it endeavors to trace the evolution of Plato’s thought in 
relation to mathematics. After the Republic a period of skepticism is 
assumed whose first literary document is the Theetetus. Plato criticizes 
his own former views and attempts an empirical reconstruction of philos- 
ophy. The old antithesis and dualism of opinion and knowledge, how- 
ever, still persist in the Phtlebus, and cannot, Ebeling frankly admits, be 
sophisticated away. It is also, he admits, explicitly affirmed in the 
Timaeus. If it disappears in the Laws, we cannot know whether Plato 
had changed his mind or despaired of a solution. Ebeling, then, after 
all is unable to construct a continuous evolution for Plato’s thought. 
He finds it rather a curve with two highest points, one in the middle, the 
other at the end. The Epinomis he accepts as genuine, as he does the 
Letters, including the second! It is the end and the summit of Platonic 
philosophy, the union of science and religion, 

In my Unity of Plato’s Thought I endeavored to show, not that Plato 
never changed his mind or mood, but that sound interpretation of the 
dialogues affords no basis for current hypotheses of a fundamental 
reconstruction of his philosophy in or soon after the Republic. I have 
since illustrated this in the case of Gomperz’s otherwise admirable History 
of Greek Philosophy (see Classical Philology, Vol. I, p. 295). Space 
fails to follow Ebeling’s arguments in detail; I can only record my doubt 
or dissent in a few typical instances. Quite fanciful is the suggestion 
that the respectful (1) treatment of Hippias in the two dialogues that 
bear his name is probably due to the fact that Plato drew his mathe- 
matical inspiration from the Sophist. 

There is no reason except the desire to be exhaustive for mentioning 
the hedonistic calculus or measuring art of the Protagoras as the begin- 
ning of the application of mathematics to philosophy. It is hard to 
understand what is meant by speaking of the ἐξ ὑποθέσεως σκοπεῖν of the 
Meno as a method of “experiment.” Asa matter of fact no sharp line 
can be drawn between the definition as an hypothesis and the idea as an 
hypothesis. Compare, e. g., Meno 87 B with Euthyphro 11 C and 
“already” Hippias Major 288 A εἰ τί ἐστι αὐτὸ τὸ καλόν. See Unity, τι. 86. 
The argument that Plato in the Phaedo has overcome the doubts about 
the theory of ideas expressed in the Meno is met by the references in 
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Unity, nn. 191,192. The alleged contradiction between the Theetetus 
and the Republic about μὴ ὃν is explained away, tbid., pp. 53 ff. The 
reference to Republic 475 for a contradiction of the statement in Theceetetus 
155 E that πράξεις and γενέσεις are ὄντα is quite irrelevant. In the Thee- 
tetus πράξεις and γενέσεις are abstractions which nominalists and crass 
materialists refuse to recognize at all. The Republic passage merely 
satirizes lovers of sights and sounds who are devoted to particular con- 
crete πράξεις and γενέσεις (the words do not occur) namely, theatrical 
exhibitions, etc. The irrelevance of the comparison appears at once if 
we cite four words of the Theetetus context, πράξεις δὲ καὶ γενέσεις καὶ πᾶν 


τὸ ἀόρατον. Cf. Cratyl. 386 E. 
Pavut SHOREY 


The General Civil and Military Administration of Noricum and 
Raetia. By Mary Braprorp Peaks. Reprint from the 
University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 
IV, pp. 161-230. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1907. 


In the preface of the Roman Provinces Mommsen remarks that a 
correct view of the Imperial period cannot be obtained if the histories of 
the several] provinces be left out of consideration. This is the typical 
attitude of latter-day historical criticism. We have come to realize that, 
for our world, Roman history was as truly in the making in the pro- 
vincia]l concilia and the outlying garrison-towns as in the Curia and the 
barracks of the praetorians. The present monograph is a well-planned 
addition to the increasing series of special studies of Roman provinces 
which the exactions of the modern spirit have suggested. 

Miss Peaks discusses first in a general way the officials who figured 
in the administration of the provinces, their ranks, titles, and functions. 
The Fasti of the provinces follow. Each name, after Liebenam’s 
method, is accompanied by the literary and the epigraphical data by 
which its position is fixed. Numerous additions, of course, have been 
made to the antiquated lists compiled over twenty years ago by Liebe- 
nam in Die Laufbahn der Procuratoren, Jena, 1886, and Die Legaten 
in den rémischen Provinzen, Leipzig, 1888. Material furnished by the 
supplementary volumes of CIJZ III and an occasional grain of data 
gleaned from recent periodical literature have enabled the author to 
insert several names not catalogued in the Prosopographia. Cf. p. 175, 
No. 15; p. 185, No. 3; p. 189, No. 15, ete. Sabinus, assigned by Liebenam 
and the Prosopographia to Noricum will be found among the legates 
of Raetia. 

Part II, “The Army,” catalogues the legionary and the auxiliary 
forces stationed in Noricum and Raetia — which were, for minor provinces, 
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strongly garrisoned—and also the contingents of native troops which 
were furnished for service elsewhere. A muster-roll of the second and 
third Legiones Italicae has likewise been compiled. This section of the 
paper is a useful supplement to the studies of the military of neighboring 
provinces made by Mile. Vaschide in her Histoire de la conquéte romaine 
de la Dacie, Paris, 1908, and by Filow Die Legionen der Provinz 
Muesia, Leipzig, 1906 = Clio, Beiheft VI. 

The paper as a whole makes its strongest appeal as a careful syn- 
thesis of data hitherto dispersed in divers places and as a supplement, 
brought conscientiously up to date, to previous work on the two 
provinces. This is not to say that Miss Peaks has given us merely 
a “useful compilation.” In more than one instance she has modified 
prevailing views although these contributions are mostly relegated to 
the footnotes. The array of evidence marshaled in support of the con- 
tention that the term regnum as applied to Noricum was a popular sur- 
vival of former usage and carried with it no especial political significance, 
is convincing. Cf. p. 165, n.9. Liebenam dismissed the question with 
“Der Name wechselte.” Miss Peaks rightly calls attention to the exten- 
sion in meaning which attached itself to the word consularis. Cf. 
p. 200, n. 11. The development from the literal technical sense to the 
later ornamental application of the term may be traced also in Syrian 
inscriptions. Cf. Wadd., No. 2212. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Peaks will redeem her promise to write a 
formal history of Noricum and Raetia. The accuracy, the mastery of 
method, and the grasp on the literature displayed in these preliminary 
chapters give earnest of a work that, within the more restricted limits 
imposed by the subject, will do for Noricum and Raetia what Victor 


Chapot has done for Asia. 
Duane Reep Stuart 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Phoinix von Kolophon. Texte und Untersuchungen von Dkr. 
Gustav ADOLF GERHARD. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1909. Pp. vii+ 302. 


By his patience and skill the editor has succeeded in patching together 
fragments of papyri now described as Papyrus Heid. 310. To these he 
has brought into close relation the London Papyrus 155 verso; an older 
version of the latter he has discovered in an Oxford fragment (Bodl. MS. 
gr. class. f, Ip). The result is four Hellenistic Ἴαμβοι, in fragmentary 
form, three of which are expositions in verse of popular philosophy, 
largely Cynic in tone, one directed against aicypoxépdea in serious man- 
ner, another more lightly handled on the unwise use of wealth, a third an 
example of the antipederastic preachments of the Cynics. The second is 
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ascribed in the papyrus to Phoenix, the other two are anonymous. The 
fourth, contained in the English documents, is anonymous, and on the 
same theme as the first. The editor's work consists of a report of his 
combination and collation of the fragments, an elaborate commentary on 
the four texts, three essays—on Phoenix, on choliambic poetry, on gno- 
mic poetry in the Hellenistic period—and indices of words, facts, proper 
names, and passages; a photographic reproduction of the Heidelberg 
papyrus is prefixed to the book. 

Aside from the ingenuity shown in patching together the fragments, 
the notable feature of the book is the intelligent industry revealed in the 
rich commentary provided for the four poems. Geffcken, in his edition 
of Leonidas of Tarentum, has indicated the influence of Cynic philoso- 
phy upon the epigram; Norden and others have discovered points of 
contact with Roman satire; but Gerhard, in his elaborate notes to these 
choliambic poems, has thrown a great deal of light upon mime, comedy, 
satire,and epigram. The relation of Cynic philosophy to all these types 
urgently demands treatment in special essays. Meantime students of 
the drama, satire, and epigram cannot afford to neglect the rich supply 
of material scattered through Gerhard’s notes. The general chapters 
that conclude the book show a similar diligence, and familiarity with the 


highways and byways of the literature. 
Henry W. Prescorr 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Thukydides fur den Schulgebrauch. Erklart von G. BorHME 
von der vierten Auflage an bearbeitet von 85. WIDMANN. 
Buch VI. Sechste, ganzlich umgearbeitete Auflage. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1906. 


Boehme’s edition of Thucydides edited with a commentary for the 
use of students in secondary schools appeared in 1856, and in the course 
of twenty years reached the fourth edition. In 1882 Widmann under- 
took a modified revision for the fifth edition. Sixth editions of Books 
i, ii, and vi have since appeared. The notes, which are printed at the 
foot ofjthe page, are much fuller than in the earlier editions. Boehme 
had laid the chief emphasis on “grammatisch-rhetorische” notes. In 
order to make the separate volumes more useful Widmann has incor- 
poratedfin the commentary much material that had appeared in the his- 
torical and geographical] indices of the complete edition. In fact this is 
an entirely new edition. The grammatical commentary is much fuller. 
In the matter of interpretation, text, history, and geography the recent 
literature is always cited. Aid in the way of translation is given 


sparingly. 
R. J. Bonner 
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The “Rhetoric” of Aristotle. A Translation by Str Riocwarp 
CLAVERHOUSE JEBB, edited with an Introduction and with 
Supplementary Notes by JoHN Epwin Sanpys. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1909. Pp. xxviii+207. $1.44. 


Professor Jebb’s many sided scholarship led him into every possible 
field of Greek literature. He knew his Aristotle as he knew his Sopho- 
cles. He began his translation of the Rhetoric, we are told, in 1872, 
completed it in 1873; he also made this work of the great Stagirite the 
subject of his university lectures in 1872-78 and again in 1873-74, and 
during those years his elaborate notes were worked up. But, though 
the full translation was then all written out ready for the press, it 
remained unpublished at the time of his death. The work of editing 
and publishing the manuscript was entrusted to Professor Sandys—very 
appropriately, both because of his personal relations to Jebb and because 
of his thorough preparation for the task through his having brought out 
some years before Cope’s monumental edition and commentaries. 

The introduction, by Sandys, is a brief historical sketch of Greek 
rhetoric from Homer to Aristotle, with a critique of Aristotle’s work. 

Jebb’s translation has been carefully revised, with slight omissions 
filled in by Sandys. Occasionally an omission has escaped even his eagle 
eye, 6. g., I. ix. 86; x. 18; xi. 11. 

For its convenient use with almost any edition, the common refer- 
ences to the chapters and sections of the Oxford Variorum edition of 
1820 and to the pages of Bekker’s Berlin edition of 1831 are given at 
the top of each page. 

The translation is felicitous and clear, of course; nothing less could 
have been expected from such a translator; it is usually literal, always 
idiomatic; Aristotle’s longer periods are broken up into sharp, concise 
sentences; technical words are rendered with corresponding technical 
terms with that astounding skill that was Jebb’s. But occasionally it is 
s0 free as to be rather interpretation than translation: 9. g., viv μὲν οὖν 
of ras τέχνας τῶν λόγων συντιθέντες ὀλίγον weropixacw αὐτῆς popiow—“Now 
hitherto the writers of treatises on rhetoric have constructed only a small 
part of that art.” We wonder, too, that in spite of Jebb’s painstaking 
attention to details, the lights and shadows cast by little particles are 
often neglected; the ellipsis of καὶ γάρ he oonsistently declines to fill in, 
and ydp he often ignores (e. g., p. 21). 

The book reads, for the most part, like an original composition in 
English. Sometimes the foreign idiom obtrudes itself: e.g., “things, 
which are not to be, cannot be about to be done” (I. iii.8). Theonly real 
defect is a frequent tendency to independent participial clauses: e. g., 
“The elements of wealth are—plenty of money .... the possession of 
furniture, of cattle, and of slaves .... ; it being understood that these 
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are safe... . and useful” (a co-ordinate sentence in the Greek, I. v. 7); 
“. . .. when ‘friend’ has been defined; your friend being a person who 
tends to do for your sake those things which he thinks good for you” 
(to translate a ὅτι clause, I. v. 16); “These ascertained, their opposites are 
manifest; blame being derived from the opposite things” (to translate a 
γάρ clause, I. ix. 41). 

A different choice of possible renderings, here and there, might have 
appealed to some readers as better than those which the translator 
adopted; but they could mostly be reduced to differences of opinion or 
taste in matters of interpretation. φυλακή, however, as the τέλος of τυραννίς 
(I. viii. δ) is surely not “police”, but “self-preservation” or “self-main- 
tenance.” 

This posthumous volume of our great English scholar will take its 
proper place in the splendid array of masterly translations of the Greek 


classics that he has left us. 
Water MILLER 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


The Seven Against Thebes of Aeschylus. With Introduction, 
Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, and a Recension 
of the Medicean Scholia. By T. G. Tucker, Lirt.D. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1908. Pp. xi + 255. 


We have in this edition a “conscientious interpretation of the Septem 
as a work of dramatic art and a monument of Greek literature.” In the 
forceful translation, commentary, and critical notes, one finds constant 
illumination. The editor has apparently “read with alertness all Greek 
writing of repute.” And I note with interest and satisfaction that there 
are upwards of fifty parallels from modern authors. In 52 five parallels 
are cited, besides 717, where two more appear. Nine parallel passages 
are cited to illustrate the asyndeton in 60. 

In matters of textual criticism, Professor Tucker has hardly been as 
conservative as the statement in his preface would lead us to expect. 
Nevertheless, his emendations are for the most part supported by sound 
argument; all are possible; but some to say the least areimprobable, It 
is by no means a difficult task for an ingenious critic to propose several 
conjectures for a corrupt passage, all of which will appear plausible. 
Two doubtful emendations that we hesitate to accept have already been 
pointed out by Dr. Verrall in the Classical Review (XXII. 247)—zap’, 
elxe (692) and σωτηῤί (812). Of the others, some of which are convincing, 
I cite the following: 

ἑκάστοσ᾽ (13), θεσφάτοις (27), φρένας wedi’ ὁπλόκτυφ᾽, ὡς (83), addition of 
Se τοί (115), of βαλών (123), pév (128), δέ (129), ἐκπυκάζου (134), ὧδ᾽ ἑτερόφρονι 
(155), δείξατε (160), τι κύματι (193), μεγάδα (225), κακκενουμένα (817), πρόλιφ᾽ 
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(332), σεσημάτισται (452), κλύω τῶν (553), δᾷ (554), ὄμμα (564), τελεί (751), 
ἀρτίφρων ὧν (763), τάδε (836), τάδ᾽ (886), ὅπου σφι (994), φῶ (1048). 

The notes are full and instructive. Sometimes space might have 
been saved by excision or cross-reference. Cf. 6 with 476. Vs. 12 
is rightly taken to refer to τὸν ἐλλείποντί(α) and τὸν ἔξηβον, and 17-20 
correctly translated “she with her open inn, the kindly soil, bore 
all the moil of nurture, and bred you to found homes, bearing the 
shield and keeping the faith, that you might accrue to meet the 
present claim.” Those who have visited Thebes will readily agree 
with Professor Tucker that it is unnecessary to follow the scholiast 
in his interpretation of 79—@arrdfovra ravra. The combination ris 
dpa (91) does not always “express anxiety.” Cf. Eur. Hipp. 816. In 
93, πότερα is the reading of M, which seems to me to be preferable 
to the emendation πότ᾽ dpa. Vs. 99 is correctly explained “be con- 
cerned with.” In 107 δουλοσύνας ὕπερ seems to me to stand for simple 
περὶ Sovreias. Cf. Lys. 12. 73 (epi) with 2. 41 (ὑπὲρ δουλείας κινδυνεύειν), 
and the passage cited by the editor from Demosthenes (Ol. 1. δ) οὐ περὶ 
δόξης οὐδ᾽ ὑπὲρ μέρους χώρας πολεμοῦσιν. When one fights, it is a question 
of life and death, or of liberty and slavery, and the thing which makes 
him fight (one and the same from different points of view, or at least 
blended into one as the moving cause) is expressed by περί or ὑπέρ and 
the genitive; περὶ éAevOepias (because he wants it), περὶ δουλεώς (because 
he does not want it). So with praying. It is δουλεία that makes the 
troop of maidens a ἱκέσιον λόχον. In good prose θελούσας (449) cannot be 
said to be represented by χρῃζούσας, which does not occur at all in Lysias, 
Isocrates, Antiphon, Lycurgus, Aeschines, Dinarchus, or Demosthenes, 
and only once even in Thucydides. The conjecture πεπέμφθω (for 
πέπεμπτ᾽ ov Of M, πέμπεται rec.) in 460 seems to me improbable from the 
sense alone, to say nothing of the fact that the perfect imperative passive 
is not a common form in poetry, nor in prose, for that matter, except in 
Plato, and even here only in the Laws and Republic to any extent. Not 
till we come to later Greek do we find the form in abundance. There 
are about five hundred examples in the whole literature, but I have not 
as yet found a single zeréu¢Ow. This would not, of course, preclude the 
possibility of its employment here. 610 ποδῶκες ὄμμα is explained as = 
“an eye to which the foot answers swiftly.” 858, a long note on μή and 
μὴ ov with the infinitive, without a hint as to the difference of feeling, 
though it is true that “ μὴ οὐ is the more regular idiom after the negative, 
but the simple μή is very frequent.” 

The edition is remarkably free from typographical errors, but I note 
that in vs. 861 drpvpoves has lost its accent. The editor does not seem 
to have touched on the question whether the last scene in our version 
is a later addition. 

To conclude, Professor Tucker has given us an excellent edition of a 
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play which, as the edition points out, has lost “much of its tragic force” 
(as all Greek tragedies must, in varying degrees, for the modern world), 
yet a play in which we can still feel the “Aeschylean power of language 
with its extraordinary specific gravity, its magnificent compression, and 

its brilliant figurativeness, by means of which the poet brings into the 
‘ modest eompass of a little over a thousand lines enough matter to have 
furnished forth as many more in many another writer.” 


J. E. Hager 
UnNiIvERsITy oF OINCINNATI 


Greek Architecture. By ALLAN Marquanp, Pa.D., L.H.D. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 425. $2.25 net. 


A full and trustworthy account in English of Greek architecture has 
been greatly needed, most published treatises on the subject having been 
neither full nor trustworthy and none, so far as I know, having been both. 
Professor Marquand’s volume, which appears in the series of “Handbooks 
of Archaeology and Antiquities,” edited by Professors Percy Gardner and 
F. W. Kelsey, represents a conscientious and largely successful attempt 
to achieve both fulness and trustworthiness. 

The plan of the book is not historical, but topical. The six chapters 
deal with “Materials and Construction,” “Architectural Forms,” “Pro- 
portion,” “Decoration,” “Composition and Style,” “Monuments.” Under 
these heads are set down, side by side, facts relating not only to the vari- 
ous periods of Greek architecture, as that term is commonly understood, 
but also to the profoundly different prehistoric architecture of Cnossus,. 
Phaestus, Tiryns, and Mycenae and occasionally to the distinctively 
Roman developments of Greek architecture. There is nowhere a chrono- 
logical table, and although the terms “‘Mycenaean,” “archaic,” “classi- 
cal,” and “Hellenistic” oecur, these terms are nowhere defined. This 
almost complete effacement of the historical point of view appears to me 
a grave defect. 

Of the 392 excellent illustrations only one, the 392%, shows a Greek 
columnar building as a whole. This is Mr. W. B. Dinsmoor’s restoration 
of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. The nearest thing to a complete 
view of a typical Greek temple, the supreme creation of Greek architec- 
ture, is Fig. 335, showing the ruined east end of the Parthenon. The 
whole book is concerned with details and we hardly see the wood for the 
trees. It will be impossible for a beginner to build up out of these scattered 
statements and illustrations mental pictures of Greek architecture in the 
large at any stage of its development. The book will have to be used as 
a supplement to elementary treatises of more conventional plan. It is a 
storehouse of detailed information and a guide to the copious literature 
of the subject. Indeed it goes beyond the limits of Greek architecture 
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considered as a fine art, touching not only upon concrete floors and library 
shelves, but even upon such remoter matters as moats, street pavements, 
and ships. 

As I have intimated above, this mass of information, dealing with facts 
far more variable than the casual student dreams, has been conscientiously 
compiled. As a matter of course, some mistakes have crept in. Thus, 
the statement (pp. 241, 242) that “Doric simae of the archaic and classic 
periods were decorated with painted [uncarved] ornament” does not hold 
true of the Argive Heraeum and the Temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, 
which Professor Marquand would probably not exclude from the classic 
period; and it is not true as stated on p. 256, that in the Parthenon the 
construction of the corner intercolumniations extends to the intercolum- 
niations next to the last. But I will not attempt a list of particulars. 
Let me only say that I think the Greek terms sprinkled freely through 
the book need considerable revision. When some competent scholar 
publishes a glossary of Greek architectural terms, it will be easier to be 
accurate in this matter. 

F. B. ΤΔΕΈΒΕΙ,, 


Index to the Fragments of the Greek Elegiac and Iambic Poets. 
By Mary Corwin Lanz, A.B. Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. XVIII. Ithaca: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1908. Pp. 128. 

Miss Lane’s Index will be serviceable and we should therefore thank 
her for it without inquiring too curiously into the logical justification of 
the inclusion in one list of such disparates as Archilochus, Solon, Aris- 
totle’s Paean, parts of Xenophanes, and the epigrams attributed to 
Plato. The Teubner Anthologia is not a scientific unit, but a conven- 
ience. But it is in many hands and this Index will facilitate its use. 
The work, to judge by sampling, has been carefully done. 

Pavut ὅββοβευ 


The Roman Forum, tts History and its Monuments. By Cur. 
HvELsEN. Translated by JEssz BENEDICT CaRTER. Second 
edition revised and enlarged. Rome: Loescher & Co.; New 
York: 6. E. Stechert & Co., 1909. Pp. xv+271. $1.75. 

The second edition (1905) of the original work of Professor Huelsen’s, 
and its English translation by Professor Carter (1906), were reviewed in 

ἃ previous issue of this Journal (1906, pp. 427, 428). As very little work 

has been done in the Forum during the past three years, almost no new 

discoveries need to be chronicled, and the book is therefore only slightly 
enlarged. The number of illustrations has been increased from 189 to 
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151, a few verbal changes have been made, and the Tribunal Praetorium 
is described at length (pp. 149-51). The references to the literature of the 
Forum have also been brought down to date. Professor Huelsen has 
not changed his views on any of the disputed points in the archaeology 
of the Forum, but in general he avoids all controversial matter. 

To the unqualified commendation that has already been bestowed 
upon this book nothing need be added here. It is difficult to see how 
it could be improved—except by more careful proofreading. 

S. B. P. 


C. Plint Caecili Secund: epistularum libri novem, epistu- 
larum ad Traianum liber, panegyricus. Recensuit R. 
C. Kuxvuua. Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. 


Miller’s text of Pliny’s Letters and Panegyric is now followed 
within a lustrum by another in the same series from the hand of Pro- 
fessor Kukula, of the University of Graz, whose work in this field has 
been known to scholars through a few articles in the Wiener Studien 
and the Serta Harteliana, and an annotated edition of selections from 
the Letters issued in the Teubner series of Meisterwerke in 1904. The 
edition is very welcome, and the material furnished in the adnotatio 
critica at the foot of the pages, though it does not give a complete state- 
ment of MS readings, will be found very useful by students of the text. 

It is likely to appear strange to American classical scholars that their 
European colleagues, who have no thousand leagues of dissevering sea 
between them and the great repositories of MSS, should so frequently 
be content with no personal search for, and study of, the MSS on which 
their work finally depends. Doubtless the mere collation of MSS 
appears an elementary task. It is certainly a wearisome and time- 
consuming task. But it has been too often left to tyros, and their errors 
and inefficiencies have tainted the critical work of greater men than 
themselves, and have infected from the source the whole stream of criti- 
cal treatment. It might certainly appear unnecessary to affirm that the 
most fundamental thing of all is to know what the MSS say, and that 
only after this is determined can we properly proceed to classification, 
and the inferences that rest upon classification. But the truism evi- 
dently needs, like the Ten Commandments said to have been discovered 
by Mr. Roosevelt, continued and emphasized repetition. Only repeated 
reviews of others’ collations, plus independent extension of effort in the 
same field, can assure us the proper basis for a critical superstructure. 
There will still be room enough for conjectural emendation after all this 
dull work is done. There will also doubtless be room for the corusca- 
tions of those who cannot distinguish between what the author probably 
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did say and what he might have said, or might better have said, or 
what they imagine they would have said, if they had been in his place. 

It is to be regretted in some measure that Professor Kukula is so 
vague in his statement in the Preface about the degree of his own 
responsibility for the report of the selected MS readings that he gives. 
Professor Stang] has furnished him with collations of RFM; but of his 
own work he says uncertainly, “Cum superiore anno in Italia commoratus 
aliquot codices rursum contulissem uel saltem eiusmodi locis inspexissem, 
quibus de Keili aliorumue censura dubitabam”’ (italics by the present 
writer). The critical reader would like to know definitely— perhaps 
may be said to have a right to know— to just what readings the editor is 
producing the testimony of his own eyes, and in just what he is merely 
reproducing Keil, or somebody else unspecified, because he has himself 
had no doubt, for one reason or another, that Keil, or the other qut- 
cumque, was right. We mention this point because of its importance in 
the entire field of such publication. 

Professor Kukula has studiously considered and weighed the pub- 
lished work of all former critics. He agrees with Otto that Keil was 
wrong in attributing undoubted pre-eminence to MV as truthful repre- 
sentatives of the archetype; but he does believe that MV very frequently 
(plerumque) have preserved the true order of words, while RF more 
accurately record the words themselves. So in the constitution of his 
text he attempts to steer a sort of middle course between the claims of 
these two families. But the principle might cause some perturbation of 
critical soul. For suppose we grant, as Professor Kukula, following 
Otto, believes, that the tradition of MV clearly shows the work of some 
“doctus emendator.” Such a considerable revision, made at the time 
when this revision appears to have been made (though neither Otto nor 
Kukula suggests a date), must have been made, like other similar 
revisions, in the interest of a revised scholastic rhetoric. It certainly, 
therefore, would not confine itself wholly, or even chiefly, to the substi- 
tution of one word for another. Sequences of words, clausulae, and the 
like, would be the points to which its activity would be largely directed. 
To hold, therefore, that the MV tradition was scholastically revised, as 
Professor Kukula does hold, and at the same time to hold, as he also 
does, that in its word-sequence it should be preferred fo the RF tradi- 
tion, which shows no signs of such formal revision, is unreasonable. 
The word-order of MV must surely have suffered more from the postu- 
lated sophistication than has that of RF from the gradual accumulation 
of sporadic glosses and from accidental misplacements in transcription. 
Just as the hedgebound school-ma’am prunes the independent tend- 
encies of her pupils’ minds and pens into spiritless conformity with 
the commonplace, so the scholastic reviser worked in that arid bloom of 
the fifth and sixth centuries. The formally correct, rule-perfect, some- 
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what jejune order of MV, where it differs from that of RF, is without 
doubt in large measure the visible result of the postulated scholastic 
revision. The reviser tried to reduce what appeared to him irregulari- 
ties, or eccentricities, into conformity with the rules of the school. That 
is Just what the school-ma’am is forever trying to do. It is the point in 
which the modern critic’s mind works like that of his scholastic prede- 
cessor. 

There seems, therefore, to be a rather shaky foundation for Professor 
Kukula’s uia media. Yet of course no reasonable critic would affirm 
that in every point of similar sort where MV differ from RF, the former 
are wrong and the latter right. There is at least some sense in the 
almost rabid pronouncements of a recent English editor of Juvenal in 
usum editorum. 

In the lack of personal study of the MSS Professor Kukula has in 
certain points reproduced Keil to the detriment of hisown work. Keil, for 
example, made no investigation of the class of eight-book MSS, though 
he rightly determined its existence as a class. But he found it easier to 
cite the readily accessible D (a patently corrupt text), and certain early 
printed editions, which were for the most part reproductions, more or 
less accurate, of the eight-book tradition. Thus he gave an unscientific 
trend to Plinian criticism which has infected later work. What earthly 
reason could there be, for example, for citing in extenso the editio 
princeps, unless it could be shown that the editor of the princeps had 
access to, and reproduced, a MS or MSS, of undoubted excellence, and 
of a tradition at present unknown? (Sabbadini’s conclusions, on pp. 113, 
and elsewhere, in his La scuola e gli studi di Guarino Guurint Veronese, 
might easily lead to false inferences about the present state of the eight- 
book MSS, as Sabbadini has been in some respects misled by Keil.) 
The same thing might be said of the Roman edition of Schurener (14747), 
except in regard to the eighth book, where it is interesting for its 
mysterious resurrection of a considerable part of that book, which all 
the known MSS of the eight-book class lack entirely. The same thing 
might almost be said of Keil’s exaltation of the editions of Pomponius 
Laetus, Beroaldus, and Catanaeus to such a degree of prominence. 
Professor Kukula would have done better to leave the following of Keil 
in these respects, and to substitute for the copying of early editions the 
copying of the better MSS of the class on which the early editors for 
the most part depended. Their better readings might well be cited, 
of course, where they differ from the readings of MSS of the eight- 
book class now known, though in these instances it is generally impos- 
sible to say that they did not depend upon conjectural emendation 
merely. They certainly did so in more instances than Keil was willing 
to admit. 
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In the book of correspondence with Trajan there is no sign that the 
editor has taken pains to correct the faulty collations of Avantius and 
Aldus made by Keil, and he has been misled by Hardy in the matter of 
the report of the Bodleian text, as has, indeed, everybody else up to a 
recent time (see Class. Phsl. II, pp. 129-156). The work on the Pane- 
gyric is naturally of less importance than it would have been before the 
edition of Baehrens appeared, but it seems to be faithfully and well done, 
except for the lack of personal study of the MSS. 

In the matter of the settlement of questions of text where conjectural 
emendation must find place, Professor Kukula has been reasonably con- 
servative and self-restrained. As every wise man often enough has 
reason to do, he has retracted some of his earlier suggestions, and has 
given others a modest malim in the notes instead of putting them into 
the text. But for the discussion of these individual points, tempting as 
some of them are, space does not suffice. 

While expressing thus much of dissent from the principles and the 
practice of the editor, we would not fail to recognize that he has given 
us a good text, and one especially well i within its limits for the 


use of advanced students. 
E. T. M. 


Philologie et linguistique. Mélanges offerts ἃ Louis Havet par 
ses anciens éléves et ses amis ἃ l’occasion du 60° anniversaire 
de sa naissance, le 6 Janvier 1909. Paris: Hachette, 1909. 
Pp. 624. 


The thirty-seven contributors to this complimentary volume are 
apparently all of the nationality of their friend and teacher, and number 
among them some of the best-known French classical scholars, and 
others whose present work augurs fair fame in the future. The subjects 
treated are more generally in the Latin than in the Greek field, and are 
well distributed among phonetic, grammatical, and literary themes. 
Several show pleasing indications of the progress of manuscript studies 
in France, though none are directly concerned with pure paleographical 
science, in which Frenchmen ought to excel. Why should not Paris 
develop a school of paleography to vie with that of Munich, which has 
been so untimely robbed of its head? The article by R. Cagnat on “La 
réorganisation de |’Afrique sous Dioclétien” stands on an almost isolated 
eminence among its companions, not merely because of its quality and 
the ripe knowledge of its author in the field essayed, but also as being 
on a historical subject. A good classified index makes the volume easy 


of consultation on individual points. 
E. T. M. 
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Hellas and Hesperia or The Vitality of Greek Studies in 
America. Three Lectures. By Basin LANNEAU GILDER- 
SLEEVE. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909. Pp. 130. 


These lectures do not present themselves at the bar of a “journal 
devoted to research,” and Professor Gildersleeve cries alvov ἐπέβα κόρος and 
is unwilling to have his nothings monstered. But we may be permitted 
to congratulate the audiences that first enjoyed all this witty wisdom 
and to recommend its enjoyment in book form to all who accept the 
Horatian ridentem dicere verum. The excellent portrait that fronts the 
title-page enhances the value of the volume to the author’s many friends, 
pupils, and admirers, among whom we wish to be counted. 

Tue Eprrors 


Classical Philology 


Vo. V April, 1910 No. 2 


SOPHOKLES UND DIE SOPHISTIK 
Von WrtHetm NESTLE 


Die griechischen Dichter haben sich immer als die Lehrer und 
Erzieher ihres Volkes betrachtet.. Darum nimmt, allen modernen 
asthetischen Theorien zum Trotz, in allen Gattungen hellenischer 
Dichtung die Reflexion einen breiten Raum ein. Den Fragen, die 
auf aller Lippen schweben, mdgen sie nun die Politik des Tages 
oder die tiefsten Probleme der Weltanschauung betreffen, geht der 
hellenische Dichter nicht aus dem Wege, sondern er sieht gerade 
darin seinen Beruf, 1m Kampf der Geister sein gewichtiges Wort in 
die Wagschale zu werfen. Im héchsten und ausgedehntesten Masse 
gilt dies von der dramatischen Poesie, und so sehen wir denn auch 
die drei grossen Tragiker, jeden in seiner Art, Stellung nehmen zu 
der grossen religids-philosophischen Bewegung, deren Wellenschlag 
im 6. und 5. Jahrhundert v. Chr. von den Kiisten Asiens sich gegen 
die Gestade des europdischen Griechenlands heranwAlzte, um sie erst 
sachte zu iiberspiilen, bald aber unaufhaltsam zu tiberfluten. Wah- 
rend der jiingste von ihnen, Euripides, keineswegs unbedenklich son- 
dern unter schweren inneren Kaimpfen, aber mit dem Wahrheitsmut 
persdnlicher Ueberzeugung sich zum Herold der neuen Aufklérung 
macht, bewahren seine 4lteren Genossen ihr gegeniiber eine ungleich 
grossere Zuriickhaltung. Aber wenn man auch mit einem gewissen 
Recht den Intellektualismus des Euripides der religidsen Inbrunst des 
Aischylos und Sophokles gegeniiberstellen kann, so zeigt sich doch 


1 Aristoph. Fréeche 1065. 
(CLassicaL PHILoLoey V, April, 1910) 129 
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bei genauerem Zusehen ein sehr erheblicher Unterschied zwischen 
der Religiositét der beiden letztern Dichter. Viel mehr als mit 
Sophokles ist Aischylos geistesverwandt mit seinem Zeitgenossen 
Pindar: Pindars Prophetengeist schaute in gléubiger Hoffnung 
nach einem seligen Jenseits, das, wenn auch nach langen Miihen, dem 
miiden Erdenwanderer als rettender Ruheport winkte, und die 
tiefsinnige Feuerseele des Tragikers rang dem Weltlauf trotz Siinde 
und Tod eine Theodizee ab, iiberzeugt von dem Dasein einer weisen 
Gottheit, die in dem hinter der Erscheinungswelt liegenden Dunkel 
in Gerechtigkeit die Faden des Schicksals spinnt. Beide Dichter 
ergriffen mit Innigkeit die gelduterten religidsen Vorstellungen der 
orphischen Mystik und erhoben sich dadurch ΡΟΣ den Volksglauben, 
dessen unreine Ziige sie zu beseitigen, zu mildern oder mit schon- 
endem Schweigen zu iibergehen bestrebt waren, in einer wenn auch 
noch so pietatvollen Kritik. 

Wesentlich anderer Art ist die Frémmigkeit des Sophokles. Wohl 
war auch er “der frémmsten einer,’ wohl lehnte auch er, wie 
Aischylos und Pindar, die philosophische Spekulation ab und war 
in einer Zeit, da die Grundfesten des Gdtterglaubens von dem 
Ansturm des Rationalismus ins Wanken gerieten, fiir die Forderung 
neuer Kulte, des Asklepios und mit ihm verwandter Heroen, tatig,’ 
wohl hatte auch er, wie alle tieferen Naturen unter den Griechen, 
eine lebhafte Empfindung fiir Leid und Not des irdischen Lebens, 

, aber er hatte weder, wie jene Dichter, einen Blick fiir die ethische 
Unzulanglichkeit der Volksgétter, noch konnte er, so wichtig ihm auch 
der Glaube an ein Fortleben nach dem Tode war,’ sich entschlies- 
sen, mit der orphischen Mystik die geliufigen Anschauungen 
der Hellenen δου das Verhaltnis von Leib und Seele, von Diesseits 
und Jenseits auf den Kopf zu stellen. Seinen Unsterblichkeits- 
glauben naéhrte er an den heimischen Mysterien von Eleusis und seine 
Vorstellungen von den Gédttern decken sich im Wesentlichen mit den 
homerischen. Doch bedarf letzteres einer Einschrinkung: es gilt 
nur, soweit es die Vorstellung vom objektiven Dasein und Wirken 

1Schol. zu El. 881: καὶ γὰρ els ἣν τῶν θεοσεβεστάτων. 


3Philostr. Imag. 18. Vita, wozu A. Korte, Ath. Mitteil. XVIII (1898), S. 249, und 
XXI (1896), S. 811ff. Vgl. auch seine Visionen des Asklepios (Zt. Magn. 256, 7 ff.) 
und Herakles (Cic. de div. i. 26, 54). 


SEL 24 ff. 
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der Gétter betrifft, namentlich von der Stellung des Zeus, die bei 
ihm ganz die des homerischen Gottervaters ist und nicht wie bei 
Aischylos und Pindar auf Kosten der Selbstaéndigkeit der anderen 
gottlichen Wesen in die eines mystischen Allgottes iibergeht. 
Dagegen steht Sophokles subjektiv den Gottern mit ungleich grés- 
serer Ehrfurcht gegeniiber als die homerischen Dichter, denen sie oft 
mehr Gegenstand kiinstlerischen Spieles als wirklicher Andacht 
sind. So ist seine Froémmigkeit einerseits naiv, insofern er sich, 
jeder Kritik der Religion entsagend, einfach’ auf den Boden des 
Volksglaubens stellt. Andererseits ist sie dennoch wohl iiberlegt: 
denn er sieht in den einzelnen Gottern iibermichtige Wesen, deren 
oft grausames Walten zwar den Anforderungen der Menschen an 
eine Gerechtigkeit des Weltlaufs vielfach nicht entspricht,’ die nun 
aber einmal im Besitz iiberlegener Starke und unerforschlicher 
Weisheit sind und die daher ihren Willen immer durchsetzen. Die 
Gotter sind alles, der Mensch nichts. ‘Die Wiirfel des Zeus fallen 
immer gut” und: “dem klugen Spieler bleibt nichts iibrig, als sich 
mit seinem Wurfe zu bescheiden, seine Brettsteine entsprechend zu 
setzen und nicht ἄρον Ungliick zu klagen.’” Immerhin muss alles 
vermieden werden, was die Gotter erziirnen kann, alles menschliche 
Tun muss im Gedanken an sie geschehen.’ So wird dem Dichter die 
Froémmigkeit (εὐσέβεια), die in seinen Augen schlechthin die héchste 
Tugend ist, zur vorsichtigen Gétterscheu (εὐλάβεια). Die Religion, 
und zwar die zeitlich bedingte und geschichtlich bestimmte Religion 
seines Volkes, nicht ein hinter und ἅδον den Symbolen des Kultus 
stehendes und durch ein feineres sittliches Empfinden geliutertes 
religidses Bewusstsein wie dem Aischylos und Pindar, ist ihm unbe- 
dingte Autoritaét. Diese, insofern sogar Freigeistern wie Xenophanes 
und Euripides einigermassen verwandt, massen die Religion an der 
Sittlichkeit; Sophokles misst umgekehrt die Sittlichkeit an der 
Religion. In den beiden Versen des Sophokles (Thyest. fr. 226, 3): 
Αἰσχρὸν γὰρ οὐδέν, Sv ὑφηγοῦνται θεοί, 
1 Aletes fr. 108. Trach. 1264 ff., wo vielleicht die Ueberlieferung getrfibt ist. 


3Fr. 809. 861 (Nauck?); Das Bild vom Brettspiel auch bei Platon, Ges. x. 908 D. 
Vgl. auch die wie ein Selbstbekenntnis klingenden Verse Aj. 1036 ff. 


SOid. tyr. 881. 


4 εὐσέβεια, Phil. 1441 ff.; εὐλάβεια, El. 1884; Oid. Kol. 116, wozu Rohde Psyche® 
IT 238, 1. 
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und des Euripides (Bell. fr. 292, 7): 
El θεοί τι δρῶσιν αἰσχρόν, ovx εἰσιν θεοί, 

prallen in heftigem Stosse zwei Weltanschauungen auf einander, 
deren eine einen religidsen, die anderen einen ethischen Absolutismus 
proklamiert. Sophokles verficht die Autoritét der Religion und der 
gottlichen Offenbarung bis zur dussersten denkbaren Grenze und 
man miisste ihm in dieser Frage die tiefere Auffassung zuerkennen, 
wenn fiir ihn das Religidse und das Sittliche im absoluten Sinn 
identisch ware und als solches der geschichtlich bedingten Rechts- 
satzung und Sitte gegeniiberstiinde im Geist eines Sokrates und 
Platon sowie des Urchristentums: ‘man soll Gott mehr gehorchen 
als den Menschen.” Dass dies nicht die Meinung des Sophokles ist, 
dariiber darf man sich durch die “ Antigone” nicht taéuschen lassen; 
hier fallt allerdings die Erfiillung der Pietatspflicht gegen den toten 
Bruder, also eine sittliche Handlung, mit den ἄγραπτα νόμιμα der 
Religion (vs. 454) zusammen und steht dem sittlich verwerflichen 
und zeitlich beschrénkten Recht des Ko6nigsgebots gegeniiber. 
Andere Beispiele aber zeigen, dass eben der religidse νόμος, d.h., die 
positive zeitgeschichtlich bedingte Religion, fiir Sophokles absolute 
Autoritét hat und nicht nur jedes menschliche Recht sondern auch 
eine fortgeschrittene Sittlichkeit ihr untergeordnet wird. So ist ihm 
die Ausiibung der Blutrache, die Aischylos zu einem ergreifenden 
Konflikt zwischen Religion und Sittlichkeit zu gestalten wusste 
und die Euripides als grausam und widersinnig ad absurdum fibrt, 
einfach ein den Gédttern wohlgefalliges Werk’ und mit den oben 
angefiihrten Vers aus dem “Thyestes” erhalt ein Inzest—Thyestes 
sollte gemass einem Orakelspruch mit seiner Tochter Pelopia einen 
Sohn als Racher an seinem Bruder Atreus erzeugen—seine religidse 
Sanktion. Und auch die “im himmlischen Aether erzeugten”’ 
νόμοι ὑψίποδες von denen ein Chorlied des “Oidipus tyrannos” 
(863 ff.) singt, sind fiir Sophokles nichts anderes als die Bréuche der 
herrschenden Religion; denn es handelt sich hier vor allem um eine 
Rechtfertigung der Mantik (896 ff.). So findet sich denn bei 
Séphokles im Unterschied nicht nur von Euripides sondern auch von 
Aischylos und Pindar keinerlei Kritik der herrschenden Religion, 


1 Soph. El. 951 ff.; Eurip. El. 974ff.; Or. 506 ff. Vgl. H. Steiger, "" Warum achrieb 
Euripides seine Elektra?’’ Philol. LVI (1897), 8. 561 ff. 
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man miisste denn die schiichterne Polemik in einem Chorlied der 
“Antigone” (606), gegen eine einzelne Erzéhlung der homerischen 
Gedichte, dass Zeus sich dem Schlummer hingegeben habe (& 233), 
als solche gelten lassen. 

Nicht die Religion und ihre Offenbarungen, sondern der mensch- 
liche Wissenstrieb bildet fir Sophokles den Gegenstand der Krittk. 
Denn, es ist eben Gdtterwille, dass der Mensch nicht alles ergriindet 
(fr. 833): 

"AAN’ οὐ γὰρ ἂν τὰ θέα κρυπτόντων θεῶν 

Μάθοις dy, οὐδ᾽ εἰ πάντ᾽ ἐπεξέλθοις σκοπῶν. 
Und die Worte, die den Telephos von der Erforschung seiner Abstam- 
mung abhalten sollen, diirfen wir wohl bei ihrer allgemeinen Fassung 
auch im allgemeinen Sinn verstehen (Alead. fr. 80): | 

Μὴ πάντ᾽ ἐρεύνα" πολλὰ καὶ λαθεῖν καλόν. 
Ja an Goethes Wort, dass “das schénste Gliick des denkenden 
Menschen sei, das Erforschliche erforscht zu haben und das Uner- 
forschliche ruhig zu verehren,” erinnert das Bruchstiick (fr. 759): 

; Τὰ μὲν διδακτὰ μανθάνω, τὰ δ᾽ εὑρετὰ 

Ζητῶ, τὰ δ᾽ εὐκτὰ παρὰ θεῶν ἠτησάμην. 
Denn mochte auch Sophokles die Grenzen des menschlichen Wissens 
sehr viel enger stecken als Goethe und namentlich noch viel behut- 
samer sein hinsichtlich der Folgerungen aus der Erkenntnis fiir die 
gesamte Weltanschauung, dem Lernen an sich ist er nicht abhold 
und er fordert &hnlich emem Protagoras, Antiphon und dem sog. 
Anonymus Jamblichi die Jugend auf, sich friihzeitig Bildung anzueig- 
nen (Phthiotid. fr. 632): 

Neos πέφυκας πολλὰ καὶ μαθεῖν σε δεῖ 

Καὶ πολλ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι καὶ διδάσκεσθαι μακρά. 
Sophokles hat einen ausgesprochenen Sinn fir die Wirklichkeit, der 
sich in einem lebhaften Naturgefiihl (Oid. Kol. 668 ff.) und in einem 
nicht geringen Interesse an all den empirischen Kenntnissen dusserte, 
die der Grieche damals in dem Wort ἱστορίη zusammenfasste. Es ist 

1 Rohde, Psyche? II. 280, 3. 7 


*Welcker, Die griech. Trag. I. 207; Protag. ἔσ. 8: ἀπὸ νεότητος δὲ ἀρξαμένους δεῖ 
μανθάνειν; Antiphon fr. 60: πρῶτον, οἶμαι, τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἐστὶ παίδευσις xrd.; Anon. 
Jambl. fr.1,2: ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ τάδε εἶναι, ἐπιθυμητὴν γενέσθαι τῶν καλῶν καὶ 
ἀγαθῶν, φιλόπονόν re καὶ πρωϊαίτατα μανθάνοντα καὶ πολὺν χρόνον αὐτῷ συνδιατελοῦντια 
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eine Vermutung, die viel Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir sich hat, dass er 
selbst Arzt war, und der “Ajas,’”’ die “Trachinierinnen” und der 
*‘Philoktetes” legen von seiner medizinischen Sachverstandigkeit 
Zeugnis ab, wobei einerseits sein physiologischer Naturalismus (z. B. 
in der Beschreibung der Wunde des Philoktet) bis an die Grenze des 
Zulassigen geht,’ andererseits es wieder bezeichnend fiir den Dichter 
ist, dass er nicht wie Euripides und der Verfasser der Schrift, “περὶ 
ἱρῆς νούσον᾽ den Wahnsinn auf natiirliche Ursachen zurickfihrt 
sondern an dem Volksglauben seines géttlichen Ursprungs festhalt.’ 
Seine Freundschaft mit Herodot, auf dessen Werk er an mehreren 
Stellen Bezug nimmt, beruhte gewiss auf dem gemeinsamen [nteresse 
fir kulturgeschichtliche und geographische Forschung. Schon sein 
“Triptolemos” muss, dhnlich der Erzéhlung der Io von ihren Wand- 
erungen in Aischylos ‘‘ Prometheus,” einen langen geographischen 
Exkurs enthalten haben.” Wie der dltere Tragiker kennt auch 
Sophokles die richtige u.a. von Anaxagoras angenommene Erklarung 
der Nilschwelle und die Anspielung der “Elektra” (62 ff.) auf 
Zalmoxis beruht ohne Zweifel auf Herodot.‘ Der im Lauf des 5. 
Jahrhunderts aufgekommenen Theorie, dass der Kulturfortschritt 
hauptsaéchlich auf einzelnen menschlichen Erfindungen beruhe, die 
wir unter den Sophisten Gorgias und Kritias vertreten sehen,” 
huldigte auch Sophokles, indem er nicht mehr wie Aischylos den 
Gott Prometheus sondern die (im Sinne der Griechen) geschichtliche 
Persénlichkeit des Palamedes in zwei Tragédien als Erfinder von 
niitzlichen und unterhaltenden Dingen feierte® und in dem bekannten 
Chorlied der “Antigone” (365) die τέχναι pries, freilich nicht ohne 
ausdricklich auf die ihren Erfolgen gesteckten Grenzen hinzuweisen. 
Besonders aber nahert ihn der Sophistik seine meisterhafte Hand- 
habung der Sprache, die bei ihm eine solche Fille von rhetorischen 
Figuren aufweist, dass diese nicht mehr, wie bei Aischylos, einen 

1 Zielinski, ‘*‘ Exkurse zu den Trachinierinnen,’’ Philol. LV (1896), S. 596 ff. 

7H. Harries, Tragici Graeci qua arte usi sint in describenda insania (Diss. inaug. 
Kiel, 1891), p. 1 88. 

$Tript. fr. 533, 541, 543, 545, 546. 

4Aisch. Hik. 561, fr. 298; Soph. fr. 797; Herod. ii. 22; Anaxag. bei Diels, Vorsok- 
ratiker’, 8. 310, No. 91: Zalmoxis: Herod. iv. 95 f. 

5Gorgias, Palamedes 30f.; Platon, Gorg. 4480 (Polos), 462 B; Kritias El. fr. 


2. 6; ‘Sis. fr. 26, 13 (Diels). 
6Naupl. fr. 396, 398; Pal. fr. 438; Vgl. Aj. 1194f., und Herod. I 68. 
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zufalligen Schmuck sondern einen wesentlichen Bestandteil seines 
Stiles bilden.’ Ausserdem zeigt er sicht in seiner Vorliebe fir 
Etymologien, die er mit Herodot und Euripides teilt, von den Anfin- 
gen der Sprachforschung beriihrt und zwar von der Theorie des 
Herakliteers Kratylos, die in den ὀνόματα das Wesen der Dinge oder 
Personen ausgedriickt fand und die Platon in dem gleichnamigen 
Dialog erdrtert.?. Erinnern wir uns endlich, dass zur Zeit und unter 
dem Einfluss der Sophistik eine lebhafte Fachschriftstellerei zu 
erbliihen begann, von der wohl die ‘xavewv’ betitelte kunsttheoret- 
ische Abhandlung des Polykleitos das friiheste Beispiel ist, so diirfen 
wir vielleicht in der von Sophokles verfassten Schrift uber den Chor 
ein Seitenstiick dazu aus dem Gebiet der Poetik sehen. Denn 
unbeschadet der dichterischen Inspiration war auch sein kiinstler- 
isches Schaffen bewusst und wohl iiberlegt, wie seine dramaturgischen 
Neuerungen und seine Aeusserung iiber Aischylos beweist, an dem 
er auszusetzen hatte, “dass er zwar das Richtige treffe, aber unbe- 
wusst.””” 

Schon aus dem bisher Gesagten ergibt sich, dass die Stellung des 
Sophokles zur Sophistik nicht schlechthin eindeutig ist: er kann 
mit ihr eine kleine Strecke Weges gehen, soweit namlich als sie sich 
lediglich mit empirischer Forschung befasst. Sobald sie sich aber 
anschickt, aus ihren Forschungsergebnissen die Folgerungen fiir die 
Weltanschauung und die praktische Lebensfiihrung zu ziehen, 
scheiden sich die Wege. Der Dichter sieht dann in ihr die erklarte 
Feindin, vor deren umstiirzlerischen Bestrebungen zu warnen, 
deren gefahrliche Irrlehren zu bekimpfen er sich in Riicksicht auf 
alles, was ihm heilig ist, verpflichtet glaubt. Und es ist kein 
Zweifel, dass dieses Verhdlinis einer grundsdtzlichen und heftigen 
Gegnerschaft gegen alles, was Aufkldrung heisst, dem Ideengehalt der 
Sophokleischen Dichtung sein eigentiimliches Geprage gibt. Dabei 
ist aber seine Polemik und Kritik, im Unterschied von Euripides, 
nur selten eine direkte, sondern—und darin zeigt sich der iiber- 


10, Navarre, Essai sur la rhétorique Grecque avant Aristote (1900), p. 107 ss. 

2Antig. 110 f.; Aj. 430 ff. 904. 914. 574 f. 608; Schol. zu 430: ἔστι δὲ καὶ τοῦτο 
ἀρχαιότροπον τὸ πρὸς ras ὀνομασίας ἐκφέρειν τὰς συμφοράς. Oid. Tyr. 70. 603. 654. 1036; 
El. 962, wozu Ael. Var. Hist. 4, 26; Oid. Kol. 486 f. 1820 ff.; Tyro fr. 597.; fr. inc. 
880 (nach a 62. e 340. 423. τ 407). 

8Suidass.v. Vita. Aristot. Poet. 4 p. 1449a; Athen. I, p. 22 AB. 
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legene Kinstler—meist eine indirekte, die in den Charakter und die 
Schicksale der handelnden Personen verlegt ist. Eine Priifung der 
erhaltenen Tragédien und der Bruchstiicke der verlorenen wird 
dieses allgemeine Ergebnis im Einzelnen best&tigen und vielleicht 
zugleich auch einige neue Anhaltspunkte fir die Geschichte der 
uns leider so triimmerhaft iiberlieferten Sophistik gewdhren. 
Gleich das friiheste der auf uns gekommenen Stiicke, die “ Anti- 
gone,” ist in seiner ganzen Anlage eine Kriegserklérung gegen die 
Sophistik. Zwar machte der Dichter, der in dem Satyrspiel “Ina- 
chos” der Ueberlieferung folgend das goldene Zeitalter der Urmensch- 
heit feierte (fr. 256), hier in dem berithmten Chorlied (332 ff.) der 
Aufklérung die Konzession, dass er einem schon von Xenophanes 
(fr. 18 Diels) aufgebrachten und von Protagoras, vermutlich in 
seiner Schrift Περὶ τῆς ἐν ἀρχῇ καταστάσεως weiter ausgefiihrten 
Gedanken zufolge den Menschen als Ueberwinder der Natur und 
Schépfer der materiellen und geistigen Gesittung, der Sprache und des 
Staates pries: eine Lehre, deren Reflexe wir auch sonst in der zeitgenés- 
sischen Litteratur wahrnehmen;’ aber er gibt diesem Triumphgesang 
auf die Errungenschaften der Kultur eine ironische Wendung durch 
die Erinnerung an die Grenze, die der Tod aller menschlichen Macht 
und Wissenschaft ziehe, und durch die Warnung, dass die gewonnene 
Erkenntnis ebensogut zum Schlimmen wie zum Guten dienen 
kénne.* Fir das Erstere ist Kreon ein abschreckendes Beispiel, der 
Vertreter des aufgeklirten Despotismus, der sich mit seinem Macht- 
gebot iiber die altheilige Sitte der Religion hinwegsetzen zu diirfen 
glaubt. Der Angelpunkt des Dramas ist auch der Angelpunkt der 
Polemik. Hatte die Sophistik einen Gegensatz von Natur und Sitte 
festgestellt und dem konventionellen Brauch, zu dem sie auch die 
Religion rechnete, das ungeschriebene Recht der Natur entgegen- 
gesetzt, so vollzieht Sophokles im scharfsten Widerspruch hiegegen die 
Ineinssetzung von Natur und Sitte und insbesondere von Natur und 
Religion. Gerade der ungeschriebene religiése Brauch steht nach 
ihm, ewig und géttlich wie er ist, iiber allen Wandlungen geschicht- 
1Platon, Protag. 320 C ff.; Eur. Aiol. fr. 27 (in der Form &hnlich Simonides von 


Keos, fr. 25); Plut. De fort. 3 p. 98 F (Anaxagoras); Xen. Mem. IV. 3; Isokr. 3, 5 ff.; 
Krit. Sis. fr. 25; Moschion fr.6; Zur Form vgl. Aisch. Choeph. 585 ff. 


2¥, Blase in Fleckeisens Jahrbfichern far Philologie 155 (1897), 5. 477 ff.; W. 
Schmid, Philologus LXII (1903), 8. 1 ff. 
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lichen Rechts und persdnlicher Willkiir der Menschen. Darum 
siegt er auch in dem Stiicke und der durch das Ungliick gebrochene 
Despot unterwirft sich dem bestehenden Brauch (1113 f.). Im 
Besonderen handelt es sich hier um die Verachtung des Totenkults, 
deren erste Spur sich bei Simonides von Amorgos (fr. 2) findet. 
Sophokles halt also den alten Begriff des Νόμος als des gottgewollten 
und eben darum natiirlichen Gesetzes fest, wie ihn Harakleitos von 
Ephesos (fr. 114 Diels), Empedokles (fr. 135), die Orphiker (fr. 109. 
126. Hy. 64 Abel) und Pindar (fr. 169 Bergk) vertraten, wie ihn 
selbst der Chor der Euripideischen Bacchen (895 f.) in Uebereinstim- 
mung mit Aischylos (Hik. 673) verteidigt und wie wir ihn noch bei 
Xenophon (Mem. IV.4, 18-21) und—in unverkennbarem Anschluss 
an Pindar—bei dem merkwiirdigen Anonymus Jamblichi (fr. 6, 1 
Diels) aufgefasst finden.’ 

Diese Anschauung von der géttlichen Natur des Νόμος, zumal des 
sittlich religidsen, verficht Sophokles mit aller Energie gegen die 
‘neue sophistische Theorie von der nur relativen Berechtigung des 
νόμος, die namentlich Hippias unter Hinweis auf die Verschiedenheit 
ja nicht selten Gegens&tzlichkeit gleich heilig gehaltener νόμοι bei 
verschiedenen Volkern begriindet zu haben scheint. Aber schon vor 
ihm muss auch Protagoras die unbedingte Giiltigkeit des νόμος nicht 
nur im Sinn des Gesetzes sondern auch der Sitte und Sittlichkeit 
angefochten haben. Diese Polemik lag schon in seinem Funda- 
mentalsatz vom Menschen als dem Mass aller Dinge beschlossen. 
Sie klingt uns entgegen aus dem Vers des Euripideischen Aiolos 
(fr. 19): Tl δ᾽ aioypdr, ἣν μὴ τοῖσι χρωμένοις δοκῇ; wo der Zusammen- 
hang die Beziehung auf die den Griechen anstdssige, aber im Orient 
teilwiese iibliche Sitte der Geschwisterehe nahelegt, die auch Hippias 
bei Xenophon (Mem. IV 4, 20) und der Verfasser der “ Dialexis” 
(2, 15) zugunsten seiner Theorie ins Feld fiihrt.? Und Platon fiihrt 
als Lehre des Protagoras an (Theait. 168 C): ola γ᾽ ἂν ἑκάστῃ πόλει 
δίκαια καὶ καλὰ δοκῇ, ταῦτα καὶ εἶναι αὐτῇ, ἕως ἂν αὐτὰ νομίζῃ, 


1Kaibel, De Sophoclis Antigona (1897), S. 27. Ee ist daher ganz fiberfitissig, ja 
verkehrt, mit Jo8l (Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates II 694ff.; 1098 ff.) 
hier Gedankengut des Antisthenes zu suchen. 


*Hippias denkt hier an ethnologische Versachiedenheiten, nicht an Verirrungen 
Einzelner, s. B., des Oidipus, wie P. Corasen, Die Antigone des Sophokles (1898) 
8. 26, 1 annimmt. 
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d.h. der Begriff des δίκαιον ist den Wandlungen des Zeitgeistes 
unterworfen. Dieser fiir die Sophistenzeit vortrefflich passende 
Gedanke findet sich nun wunderlicher Weise auch bei Aischylos “ Sie- 
ben’”’ 1070 f.: καὶ πόλις ἄλλως ἄλλοτ᾽ ἐπαινεῖ τὰ δίκαια. Der Schluss 
dieses Stiickes dreht sich bekanntlich um dieselbe Frage, wie die 
“ Antigone,’”’ um die Berechtigung der Bestattung des Polyneikes; 
es ist aber undenkbar, dass Aischylos diese von Sophokles per- 
horreszierte Anschauung dem Halbchor der sie allerdings praktisch 
nicht befolgt, in den Mund gelegt haben sollte, und dies scheint mir 
ein weiterer gewichtiger Grund fiir die Unechtheit des Schlussteils 
der “Sieben” zu sein, den man neuerdings wieder zu verteidigen 
versucht hat.’ 

Ausser der Hauptidee verraten aber auch noch eine Reihe von 
Einzelheiten Beziehungen zur Sophistik meist polemischer Art. 
Kreon zeigt sich u.a. auch darin als aufgeklarten Mann, dass er 
die Mantik verachtet und glaubt sich im Besitz der wahren εὐβουλία͵ 
die ihm Teiresias freilich abspricht (1050 ff.), wahrend er eben 
dadurch ein Opfer der ἀβουλία (1242) wird. Genau mit diesem Worte 
bezeichnet aber Protagoras bei Platon (318 E) das Ziel seiner Lehre 
‘und Euripides (Hel. 757) ersetzt damit die Mantik: Γνώμη δ᾽ 
ἀρίστη μάντις ἥ 7 εὐβουλία. Was also fiir die sophistische Auf- 
klarung εὐβουλία ist, das ist in den Augen des altgliubigen Sophokles 
ἀβουλία. Mit ihm erklart sich Herodot in einer deutlichen Anspielung 
auf die Καταβάλλοντες des nTotagorse fiir die Weissagung und gegen 
den modernen Unglauben (VIII. 77).’ 

Der Rationalist Kreon weiss ferner wohl, ὅτι θεοὺς μιαίνέιν οὔτις 
ἀνθρώπων σθένει (1043 f.)‘ Dadurch dass Sophokles ihm, dem 
Frevler, diese Anschauung zuschreibt, gibt er seinerseits ebenso 
seinem Widerspruch dagegen Ausdruck, wie umgekehrt Euripides 
seiner Zustimmung, indem er sie den Theseus dem in seinem Wahn- 
sinn zum Moérder gewordenen Herakles gegeniiber als Trost aus- 
sprechen lasst (Herakl. 1232). v. Wilamowitz verweist dazu auf 
eine ahnliche in der Schrift Περὶ ἱρῆς νούσου sich dussernde Gesin- 


1Wundt im Philologus LXV (1906), S. 357 ff., gegen v. Wilamowitz, Drei Schluss- 
szenen griech. Dramen in den Sitzungsber. der Preuss. Ak. ἃ. W., 1903, 8. 436 ff. 

2Und dem Sinn nach &hnlich Eur. fr. 973: μάντις δ᾽ ἄριστος ὅστις εἰκάζει καλῶς. 

8 Radermacher im Rhein. Mus. 1.111 (1898), S. 497 ff. 

4Vgl. Soph. Aletes fr. 100: τὸ γὰρ καλῶς πεφυκὸς οὐδεὶς ἂν μιαίνειεν λόγος. 
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nung und nennt die Worte einen “Spruch, der damals oft gegen den 
Glauben an physische μιάσματα vorgebracht werden mochte.” 
Andere wollten ihn auf Xenophanes zuriickfiihren, was nicht unmdg- 
lich ist, wofiir aber schwerlich ein anderer Grund beigebracht werden 
kann als die Nachbarschaft Xenophanischer Ideen in der Tragédie 
des Euripides (Herakl. 1341 ff.). Ich glaube dagegen, dass auch 
hier eine Spur auf Protagoras fiihrt. Im griechischen Volk lebte 
trotz der fortgeschrittenen Rechtsanschauungen der Glaube an 
religidse Befleckung durch gewisse Vergehen oder Ungliicksfalle, 
insbesondere durch freiwilliges oder unfreiwilliges Blutvergissen fort. 
Beweis dafiir ist der Brauch, selbst gegen leblose Dinge, die den Tod 
eines Menschen verursachten, Prozesse zu fiihren.' Nun erzahlt 
Plutarch (Perikl. 36), Perikles habe einmal mit Protagoras ‘dariiber 
disputiert, ob bei der unfreiwilligen Totung eines Jiinglings durch den 
Wurfspeer eines andern im Pentathlon der Wurfspiess, oder der, der 
ihn geworfen, oder die Kampfordner schuldig gewesen seien κατὰ 
τὸν ὀρθότατον λόγον! Es handelte sich also hier um die eventuelle 
Anerkennung eines sei es durch eine Sache oder durch einen Menschen 
bewirkten μέασμα genau wie in dem mit diesem Fall identischen 
Schulheispiel in der zweiten Tetralogie des Antiphon,’ wo der Klager 
auf seinen Strafantrag mit der Warnung schliesst: μὴ περιορᾶν 
ἅπασαν τὴν πόλιν ὑπὸ τούτου μιαινομένην (Tetr. Ba 2). Es kann 
kein Zweifel sein, dass Protagoras, der im Strafrecht iiberhaupt die 
Vergeltungstheorie bekaémpfte und nur die Abschreckung und 
Besserung als Zweck der Strafe anerkannte,’ in dem vorliegenden 
Fall jede Schuld und ebenso jedes μέασμα in Abrede zog. Und dain 
seiner Schrift Περὶ θεῶν ausser dem skeptischen Einleitungssatze 
(fr. 4 Diels) doch wohl auch noch einiges Weitere gestanden haben 
muss, da sich ferner bel seiner eben hier ausgesprochenen Scheu, 
etwas Positives ΡΟΣ die Gétter auszusagen, negative Bestimmungen 
noch am ehesten mit seinem Standpunkt vereinigen lassen, so 
scheint mir die Vermutung nicht zu gewagt, die von Euripides 
iibernommene und von Sophokles bekimpfte Theorie, dass eine 


1Demoeth. gegen Aristokr. 76. Vgl. Soph. El. 483, wozu Zielinski, Die Antike und 
Wir (1905), S. 56. 


2v,. Wilamowitz, Géttinger Programm 1890; Th. Gomperz, Griech. Denker I. 
368 f.; E. Szanto, Ausgewahlte Abhandlungen (1906), 8. 117. 


3Platon, Prot. 324 A.B. 
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Befleckung der Gétter durch menschliches Handeln undenkbar sei, 
gehe auf die gemeinsame Quelle der Protagoreischen Schrift Περὶ 
θεῶν zuriick. 

Nicht mit gleicher Wahrscheinlichkeit lassen sich einige andere 
Stellen als Anspielungen auf die Sophistik deuten. Wenn der Chor 
(127 f.) vom Hass des Zeus gegen die μεγάλης γλώσσης κόμποι spricht, 
so meint er damit sicherlich zundéchst, wenn er ihn auch nicht nennt, 
Kapaneus, den Gefahrten des Polyneikes; aber der Dichter konnte 
damit doch zugleich auf die sophistische Rhetorik zielen und im 
Volk konnte man dies ebenso gut verstehen als man bei der Auffiihr- 
ung von Aischylos “Sieben” in dem frommen Amphiaraos allgemein 
den Charakter des Aristeides erkennen zu miissen glaubte.' 

Wenn ferner Haimon den starren Sinn seines Vaters, der die fiir 
Antigone giinstige Volksstimmung (700) ignorieren zu kénnen glaubt, 
mit einem Baume vergleicht, der dem reissenden Bergbach (ῥείθροισι 
χειμάρροις 712) Widerstand leistet und eben deswegen mitfort- 
gerissen wird, so erinnert das allerdings einigermassen an die Aesop- 
ische Fabel “κάλαμοι καὶ Spds’* nur dass hier der Wind und nicht das 
Wasser den Baum entwurzelt, auch es ist doch wohl kaum blosser 
Zufall, dass Herodot in der merkwiirdigen Verfassungsdebatte der 
sieben Perser genau das gleiche Bild vom ἀκόλαστος δῆμος und seiner 
hastigen Behandlungsart der Dinge gebraucht (III 81: χειμάρρῳ 
“ποταμῷ εἴκελος). Schon friiher hat E. Maass hiezu den Ausdruck 
des Isokrates (3, 16) φέρεσθαι μετὰ τοῦ πλήθους verglichen und aus 
hier nicht weiter zu verfolgenden Griinden auf eine Schrift des 
Protagoras als Quelle der politischen Erdrterungen bei Herodot und 
Isokrates geschlossen,’ welch letzterer das Bild noch deutlicher an 
anderer Stelle (15, 172 ὥσπερ χειμάρρους) wiederholt. Es ist 
wenigstens nicht unmodglich, dass der zwar republikanisch aber 
aristokratisch gesinnte* Sophokles dasselbe Bild fiir dieselbe Sache 
dem Sophisten entlehnt hat, so gut wie Herodot ein berithmtes 
Gleichnis aus dem ᾿Επιτάφιος des Perikles an anderer Stelle zu 
werwenden sich nicht gescheut hat.° 

1 Aisch. 592 ff.; Plut. Arist. 3. 


2 Aisop. fab. 179; E. Bruhn zur Stelle. 8Hermes XXII (1887), S. 586 ff. 


4Alead. fr. 87. Sophokles gehdrte héchstwahrecheinlich 411 v. Chr. dem oligar- 
chischen Kollegium der 10 Probulen an. Aristot. Rhet. III. 18, p. 1419 a 26 ff. 


δ Herod. VII. 162; Aristot. Rhet. I. 7. III. 10 (Stein z. St.). 
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Langst bemerkt wurde die Uebereinstimmung zwischen dem von 
Kreon gesprochenen Verse (661) tiber die Anarchie (ἀναρχίαν δὲ 
μεῖζον ove ἔστιν κακόν) und fr. 61 des Sophisten Antiphon: ἀναρχίας 
δ᾽ οὐδὲν κάκιον ἀνθρώποις. Diels (Vorsokratiker’, S. 602, 9) nimmt 
dafiir kurzer Hand Entlehnung seitens des Sophisten aus der Tragédie 
an, wahrend Bruhn (z. St.) auf einen alten durch Aristoxenos bei 
Stobéus Flor. XLII. 49 iiberlieferten pythagoreischen Spruch 
verweist: καθόλου δὲ govro (οἱ Πυθαγόρειοι) μηδὲν εἶναι μεῖζον 
κακὸν ἀναρχίας. Allein die Aehnlichkeit zwischen Sophokles und 
Antiphon erstreckt sich iiber die kurz pointierte Sentenz hinaus auf 
deren Begriindung: die Anarchie, meint Kreon, zerstért Staaten 
und Familien, wahrend umgekehrt der Gehorsam (ἡ πειθαρχία 676) 
Haus und Staat erhalt; und ebenso verlangt Antiphon Erziehung 
der Kinder zum Gehorsam. Eine Beziehung besteht also sicher; 
wem die Prioritét zukommt mag vorerst dahin gestellt bleiben; doch 
sei gleich hier daran erinnert, dass der von Blass entdeckte sog. 
Anonymus Jamblichi hinsichtlich der Gesetzesherrschaft und der 
ἀνομία (fr. 6, 1 und 7, 12f.) ganz ahnliche Anschauungen hat wie 
Antiphon und wie Herodot (196 f.).’ 

Noch niemand hat meines Wissens auf eine merkwiirdige Ueber- 
einstimmung zwischen einer Stelle der “Antigone” (1165 ff.) und 
Platons “Gorgias” (492 E) aufmerksam gemacht. Es handelt sich 
um den Lebensgenuss. Dort zieht der Bote, der Haimons und Anti- 
gones Tod meldet, aus dem Ungliick, das die Kénigsfamilie betroffen 
hat, den Schluss, dass man das Gliick des Augenblicks geniessen 
miusse: 

. Tas yap ἡδονὰς 

Ὅταν προδῶσιν ἄνδρες, οὐ τίθημ᾽ ἐγὼ 

Ζῆν τοῦτον ἀλλ᾽ ἔμψυχον ἡγοῦμαι νεκρόν. 
Und bei Platon meint Kallikles, der schon vorher (483 B) die Lebens- 
weise des Sokrates mit derjenigen eines Sklaven verglichen hat, 
ᾧ κρεῖττόν ἐστιν τεθνάναι 4 ζῆν, dass, wenn das Ideal des Lebens 
die Bediirfnislosigkeit ware, οὗ λίθοι ἂν οὕτω γε καὶ of νεκροὶ evdar- 
μονέστατοι εἶεν. Und &hnlich lesen wir im “Phaidon” (65 A): 


1 Naheres im Philologus LXVITI (1908), S. 576 ff. 


Bei Simonides fr. δέ, worauf E. Bruhn (s. St.) verweist, fehlt gerade die Haupt- 
sache: der Begriff des ἔμψυχος νεκρός. 
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καὶ δοκεῖ γέ που τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀνθρώποις. . . . ἐγγύς τι τείνειν τοῦ 
τεθνάναι ὁ μηδὲν φροντίζων τῶν ἡδονῶν, ai διὰ τοῦ σώματός εἰσιν. 
Diese Meinung “der Menge” hat Sophokles dem Mann aus 
dem Volke geliehen, um seine niedrige Denkungsart als solche 
zu kennzeichnen; aber, wie man sieht, bekennt sich auch der 
Aristokrat Kallikles zu dieser Lebensauffassung der πολλοί, Seine 
Polemik richtet sich gewiss indirekt gegen den Kynismus;’ aber hat 
er das drastische Gleichnis fiir seine gegenteilige Anschauung, das- 
selbe, dessen sich auch Sophokles bedient, von sich selbst oder ist 
es etwa ein Sprichwort wie das ὥσπερ λίθον ζῆν (494 A), worauf er 
auch hier anspielt? Sollte es nicht vielleicht wie die vorigen Beispiele 
der sophistischen Sphire angehdren, die ja Kallikles bei Platon 
darstellt? Wie Sokrates wenigstens mit diesem einen Zuge der 
Bediirfnislosigkeit bei Platon den kynischen Standpunkt vertritt, 
dessen extremes Ideal Platon selbst tibrigens durch den κόσμιος βίος 
(494 A-E) ersetzt wissen will, so verteidigt Sokrates auch bei Xeno- 
phon (Mem. I. 6, 1 ff.) die kynische Bediirfnislosigkeit gegen den 
Eudaémonismus des Sophisten Antiphon, der ihn den “ Lehrer eines 
Jammerlebens” (κακοδαιμονίας διδάσκαλος) nennt. Und derselbe 
Antiphon fordert in den erhaltenen Bruckstiicken seiner Schrift 
“Περὶ ὁμονοίας᾽ (fr. 52. 53. 53a. 54 Diels) zum Genuss des so rasch 
verrinnenden Lebens und des dusseren Besitzes auf. Hat er auch der 
alten Aesopischen Fabel vom Geizhals (fab. 412, 412 Ὁ) durch die 
Einfiihrung des Motivs des Geldleihens eine Wendung in sozialem 
Sinn geben,” so scheint doch dabei noch seine eudimonistische Lehre 
durch, und wenn dem Geizhals geraten wird, er sollte statt des ihm 
gestohlenen Goldes einen Stein vergraben, so sieht das aus wie eine 
Variation zu dem von Planton zitierten Spriichwort.” Eine Echo 
dieser den Genuss des Augenblicks empfehlenden Lehre haben wir 
auch noch bei Sophokles im “Tereus,” fr. 534: ἀλλὰ τῶν πολλῶν 
καλῶν τίς χάρις, εἰ κακόβουλος φροντὶς ἐκτρέφει τὸν evalwva πλοῦ- 
τον; und 536: ζῴη τις ἀνθρώπων τὸ κατ᾽ ἧμαρ ὅπως ἥδιστα 
πορσύνων: τὸ δ᾽ ἐς αὔριον αἰεὶ τυφλὸν ἕρπει, besonders aber bei 
Euripides (Antiope fr. 198) und bei Herodot (I 33), der den Kroisos 


1Joél, Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates II. 670. 
2K. Jakoby, De Antiphontis sophistae Περὶ ὁμονοίας libro (1908), pp. 12 ff. 
8¥. Dammler, Akademika, ἢ. 81. 
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zu ihrem Vertreter macht." Wir haben hier also eine jedenfalls 
weitverbreitete Lebensanschauung vor uns, zu der Sophokles, 
Herodot, Euripides, Platon und Xenophon Stellung nehmen; der 
letztere nennt uns einen bestimmten Sophisten, Antiphon, mit 
Namen. Liegt es da nicht nahe, auf diesen auch die Bezeichnung 
seiner Gegner als ὄμψυχοι νεκροί zuriickzufiihren? 

Fassen wir dies alles zusammen, so erweist sich die “ Antigone” 
trotz gelegentlicher Anlehnung an sophistische Gedanken, soweit 
diese den Kreis der Erfahrung nicht iiberschreiten, als ein Werk, 
worin Sophokles sowohl mit der Grundidee als in zahlreichen Einzel- 
heiten fiir den alten Glauben und die hergebrachte Religion als der 
Grundlage des staatlichen wie des individuellen Lebens, der Politik 
und der Ethik eintritt, und die neu aufkommende Sophistik bekampft. 
Denn diese hat zwar ibre Hauptwirksamkeit allerdings erst im 
Zeitalter des Peloponnesischen Kriegs entfaltet; aber man darf nicht 
vergessen, dass ihr genialster Vertreter, Protagoras, schon an der 
Griindung von Thurioi (444 v. Chr.) zugleich mit Herodot, Hip- 
podamos von Milet und Empedokles beteiligt war und im Hause des 
Perikles als dessen Freund und Erzieher seiner Séhne yerkehrte.” 

Auch die um einige Jahre jiingere, jedenfalls nach 438 verfasste* 
Tragédie “ Ajas”’ richtet polemische Spitzen gegen die Aufklarung, 
Die Idee des Stiickes beruht auf der Absicht des Dichters, die Selbts- 
sicherheit des Menschen gegeniiber der Macht der Gétter als nichtig 
zu erweisen. Und zwar ist hier die physische Kraft die Grundlage 
dieser falschen Sicherheit. Aber auch die ὕβρις des Ajas, dieser, 
“durch keine sittliche oder religisse Empfindung geziigelten Helden- 
natur,’”’* hat einen rationalistischen Einschlag: er ist ein Verichter 
der Gétter, will sich ohne sie Ruhm erwerben und schlaégt den Rat der 
Athene frivoler Weise in den Wind. Darin besteht seine Ueber- 
hebung (οὐ κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπον φρονῶν 777) und dadurch hat er sich den 


13, mein Programm: Herodots Verhaltnis zur Philosophie und Sophistik 
(Schéntal in Warttemberg 1908), S. 26f. und meine in dieser Zeitechrift (October, 
1909, No. 4, 8. 461 ff.) angezeigte Ausgabe des "" Gorgias ’’ 8. 69, 19 und 117, 17. 

3 Diog. L. IX. 50; Plut. Cons. ad Ap. 33, p. 118 E (Prot. fr. 9 Diels); Plut. Per. 
36; Platon Prot. 314 E. 315 A. 

8Schol. zu Aj. 1197: ἡ ἱστορία ἐν Kphocas Ἐὐριπίδον. Diese wurden mit ‘“ Alk- 
maion in Psophis,” ‘Telephos’’ und “‘ Alkestis’’ 438 aufgeffhrt. Vgl. Aj. 1102 mit 
Eur. Tel. fr. 723 (Nauck?). v. Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte V 2, 8.71, Anm. 1. 

41,. Straub, Liederdichtung und Spruchweisheit der alten Hellenen (1908), 8. 369. 
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Zorn der Gottin sugezogen (766 ff.). Deshalb fasst sie ihn gerade an 
der Eigenschaft, die seinen héchsten Stolz bildet, an seiner Tapferkeit, 
und lenkt diese in dem iiber ihn verha4ngten Wahnsinn auf einen ganz 
unwirdigen Gegenstand. Dabei ergreift Sophokles die Gelegenheit, 
durch seine Darstellung des Wahnsinns seiner Ueberzeugung vom 
gottlichen Ursprung dieser Krankheit Ausdruck su geben im Gegen- 
satz zu ihrer Erklarung als einer natiirlichen Erscheinung, wie sie der 
Verfasser der Schrift Περὶ ἱρῆς νούσου und Euripides in mehreren 
Dramen vertritt.' Im Einzelnen erinnern namentlich zwei Enthy- 
meme an sophistische Gedankeng&nge: die Art wie Ajas (666 ff.) 
sein Nachgeben gegen die Gdtter und die Atriden mit der allgemeinen 
Erwagung von der Ueberlegenheit des Staérkeren begriindet und mit 
Beispielen aus der Natur belegt, entspricht ganz der Rechtfertigung, 
die Gorgias der von der Macht des Eros besiegten Helena zuteil 
werden lasst auf Grund des Naturgesetzes vom Obsiegen des Star- 
keren (Hel. θ). Zweitens klingt in der Aeusserung des Chors 
(157 ff.), wonach in einem Gemeinwesen die Kleinen nicht ohne die 
Grossen (und umgekehrt) bestehen k6nnen und darum der φθόνος 
der Geringen gegen die Machtigen toricht ist, schon einigermassen 
die organische Staatsidee an, die durch die sophistische Litteratur 
Περὶ ὁμονοίας (vgl. Antiphon fr. 58) angebahnt wurde und die 
auch bei dem in ethisch-politischen Fragen nicht selten von seinem 
Landsmann Protagoras abhaéngigen Demokrit zum Wort kommt: 
z.B. fr. 250 ἀπὸ opovolns τὰ μεγάλα ἔργα καὶ ταῖς πόλεσι τοὺς 
πολέμους δυνατὸν κατεργάζεσθαι, ἄλλως δ᾽ οὔ. Und die Unter- 
stiitzung der wirtschaftlich Schwachen durch die Leistungsfaihigen 
verlangt fr. 255 und verspricht als Folge: τοὺς πολίτας ὁμονόους 
elvat. Platon vollends vergleicht den Staat mit einem Organismus, 
den Staatsmann mit dem Arzt oder jenen mit einem Bauwerk, diesen 
mit einem Baumeister, der, wenn er das Ganze erhalten will auf das 
Kleine und Grosse sehen muss (Ges. X 902 D): οὐδενὲ χωρὶς τῶν 
ὀλίγων καὶ σμικρῶν πολλὰ ἣ μεγάλα. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἄνευ σμικρῶν τοὺς 
μεγάλους φασὶν οἱ λιθολόγοι λίθους εὖ κεῖσθαι Am starksten 


1E. Harries a. a. O. 8. 9. 


3Ebenso nimmt Jokaste in Eurip. Phoin. 541 ff. die Beweise ffir die politische 
ἰσότης aus der Natur. 


8¥. Dammler, Prolegomena zu Platons Staat (1891), S. 11, 1. 
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freilich macht sich der Einfluss der Sophistik in dem letzten Teil des 
Stiickes bemerkbar. Wir haben hier (von v. 1047 an) eine ἅμελλα 
λόγων in der Manier des Euripides, der selbst in der Komposition 
dieser Redewettkampfe wieder von der eristischen Kunst des Prota- 
goras abhangig ist. Die σοφίσματα’ dieses Teiles waren schon den 
Alten anstéssig und neuere Gelehrte haben aus demselben Grund die 
Echtheit der ganzen Schlusspartie angefochten, die jedoch durch die 
Verse 827 ff. deutlich vorbereitet ist.’ Das Hauptthema des Agons 
ist dasselbe wie in der “ Antigone”: Recht und Pflicht der Toten- 
bestattung. Wie dort Kreon so glaubt hier Menelaos, mit seinem 
vom Chor geriigten γνῶμαι σοφαί (1091 f.) sich bei einem Feinde 
iiber die religidse Sitte hinwegsetzen zu diirfen (1132), und wie der 
thebanische Konig zeigt sich Menelaos als den aufgeklarten Herrscher, 
der mit Protagoras weiss, dass der Bestand eines Gemeinwesens auf 
Furcht und Achtung vor den Gesetzen beruht.” Ebenso glaubt 
sich Agamemnon als τύραννος jeder Riicksicht auf die εὐσέβεια 
iiberhoben (1350), wahrend Teukros als der pietatvolle Verteidiger 
der religidsen Tradition erscheint. Auch der Charakter des Odysseus 
hebt sich von dem dunkeln Hintergrund der selbstsiichtigen Atriden 
leuchtend ab. Wenn er γνώμῃ σοφός (1374) genannt wird, so 
bedeutet dies, anders als bei Menelaos (1091 f.), hier nur ein Lob. 
Dass er im Munde des Ajas ein verschlagener Fuchs und Schuft heisst 
(103 ff. 445), erklart sich aus dem persdénlichen Grimm des Helden 
und seine Bezeichnung als Abkémmling des Sisyphos durch den Chor 
(190) folgt nur einer alten Tradition. Dagegen charakterisiert ihn 
der Dichter als eine mitleidsvolle (121 ff.), vornehme und rechtlich 
gesinnte Natur (1335), wie er denn auch schliesslich dem Gegner ein 
ehrliches Begrébnis verschafft (1376). Innerhalb des grossen Agons 
ist dann noch eine kleine Disputation tiber den Wert des Bogen- 
schiitzen und Hopliten (1120 ff.) ahnlich der im “ Herakles” des 
Euripides (159 ff.) enthalten, worauf die rhetorische Antithese der 
beiden alyoc des Menelaos und Teukros (1142 ff. 1150 ff.) folgt und 
das von letzterem schon frither (1093 ff.) beriihrte Thema vom Wert 
oder Unwert edler Abstammung zu einem fdrmlichen Redestreit 


18chol. zu Aj. 1128; Bergk, Griech. Litt. III. 881 ff. 
2Aj. 1078 ff., wozu vgl. Protag. 822 Ὁ, 324 B: Antig. 661; Antiph. fr. 61; Anon. 
Jambl. fr. 6.7; Schol. zu Aj. 1091: τὰ περὶ τῆς εὐπειθείας ἄριστα. 
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zwischen Agamemnon und Teukros ausgesponnen wird (1223 ff.), 
obgleich dieser 1m Grunde nur nachweisen will, dass er ebenso gut 
koniglicher Abkunft sei wie die Atriden. Dabei sind fiir Agamemnon 
die Edlen (εὐγενεῖς) zugleich auch die “Verniinftigen” (φρονοῦντες 
1252. 1256), die auf die derben Kraftnaturen (παχεῖς καὶ εὐρυνώτοι 
1250 1.) der Niedriggeborenen (1228. 1259) herabsehen, wahrend 
nach Teukros auch die Edlen gar oft das Rechte verfehlen (1095 f.). 
Wir sehen sonst im “" Ajas” den Dichter sich in weitgehendem Masse 
der formalen Methode der Sophistik bedienen, so dass er gewisse 
Fragen geradezu zur Debatte stellt; aber auch sachlich beriibrt er 
mit dem Streit um die εὐγένεια ein Thema, das dem in sophistischen 
Kreisen viel erdrterten Problem, ob φύσις oder παιδεία das Wich- 
tigere sei, wenigstens nahesteht.’ 

Geradezu als ein apologetisches Tendenzstiick kann man den 
- “Oidipus Tyrannos” bezeichnen. War es in der “Antigone” und 
im “‘ Ajas” nur eine einzelne Seite der Religion, der Totenkult, wofiir 
der Dichter eintrat, so bezweckt der “Oidipus” nicht mehr und nicht 
weniger als eine Rettung der Religion und ihrer Offenbarungen, der 
Mantik, mit der jene nach des Sophokles Auffassung steht und fallt. 
Es ist bemerkenswert dass in dieser Tragddie im Unterschied von der 
“Antigone” der Geschlechtsfluch im Haus der Labdakiden ausge- 
schaltet und durch die dem Laios und Oidipus gewordenen tber- 
einstimmenden Orakel ersetzt ist.” Mit der gréssten Emphase, deren 
er faihig ist, predigt der Dichter in diesem Stiick die Lehre von der 
Allmacht der Gétter und der Nichtigkeit des Menschen. Wie er im 
*‘ Ajas”’ die Selbstsicherheit der Kraft als eitel erwiesen hatte gegen- 
uber gdttlicher Macht, so ist es hier die Selbstsicherheit der Klugheit, 
der, ihre Nichtigkeit zum Bewusstsein gebracht werden soll: fiir 
die triigerische Selbstiberhebung des Verstandes ist Oidipus das 
erschiitternde Beispiel (παράδειγμα 1191). Kiinstlerisch dargestellt 
wird die Idee des Stiicks im Charakter des Oidipus und der Jokaste, 
unmittelbar ausgesprochen wird sie vom Chor im zweiten Stasimon. 

Der Grundzug im Charakter des Oidipus ist neben seiner Leiden- 


1Protag. fr. 3 und bei Plat. Prot. 828 C ff.; Prodikos bei Xen. Mem. II 1, 27; An- 
tiphon fr. 60; Anon. Jambi. fr. 1,2; Kritias fr. 9.22. Die Stellen bei Euripides s. in 
meinem Buche aber diesen (1901), S. 176 ff. 824 ff.; Isokr. Euag. 12 ff. 


2E. Bruhn, Ejinleitang zur Antigone!® (1904),S.9. Nur folgt daraus nicht, dass 
der Oid. Tyr. Slter sei als die "" Antigone.” 
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schaftlichkeit das Pochen auf seine Klugheit, eine Eigenschaft, die 
schon in der Ueberlieferung gegeben war.' Er halt sich fiir seines 
Gliickes Schmied und glaubt, dadurch dass er Korinth verliess, die 
Erfillung des Orakels vereitelt zu haben (788 ff.). Er ist nicht nur 
im Munde anderer (502.509) der weise (σοφός), beriihmte (1207) 
und michtige (1525) Oidipus, sondern er nennt sich auch selbst so 
(8) und rihmt sich, durch eigene Klugheit, ohne Gotteroffenbarung 
(γνώμῃ κυρήσας οὐδ᾽ ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν μαθών 398) das Ratsel der Sphinx 
gelést zu haben, bei dem die Seherkunst des Teiresias versagte. Und 
dass die Lésung dieses Ratsels gerade “der Mensch” ist, Oidipus also 
glaubt, iiber diesen im Klaren zu sein, ist auch nicht ohne Bedeutung. 
Mit grosser Kunst lasst der Dichter diesen seiner selbst sicheren 
Verstandesstolz des Kénigs, vermdége dessen er sich iiber die populare 
Religion und die von dieser gebotenen Foérderungsmittel des Lebens, 
wie die Mantik, im Stillen erhaben diinkt, erst allmahlich im Verlauf 
des Stiicks hervortreten. Und auch dann ist es noch kein prinzipieller 
Zweifel an der Mantik, den Oidipus dussert, sondern nur ein person- 
liches Misstrauen gegen Teiresias im Besonderen: eine Unterschei- 
dung zwischen dem einzelnen Seher und der Mantik als solcher, die 
mehrfach vorkommt und der auch der Chor sich unbedenklich 
anschliesst.? Wenn Oidipus spater (964 ff.) seinen Zweifel auch auf 
das Orakel in Delphi ausdehnt, so geschieht das nur unter dem Ein- 
druck der Nachricht vom Tode des Polybos und der von Jokaste 
daraus gezogenen Folgerungen. 

Denn Jokaste ist es, die der Dichter zur Trdgerin des prinzipiellen 
Zweifels an der Mantik und damit an der Religion iberhaupt gemacht 
hat. Zwar bedient auch sie sich, um die gute Sitte zu wahren, der 
oben gekennzeichneten Unterscheidung (711f.); wie wenig es ihr 
‘aber damit ernst ist, geht daraus hervor, dass sie gleich darauf 
οὐκ γί, das Orakel des Apollon an Laios habe sich nicht erfiillt und 
man brauche sich daher um Weissagungen nicht zu kiimmern (720 ff.; 
vgl. 857 f.). Wenn sie im dritten Epeisodion ihre Zuflucht zu den 
Gottern und speziell zu Apollon nimmt (911 ff.), so geschieht dies 
lediglich zur Beruhigung des gedngstigten Kénigs. Die Botschaft 

1 Pindar, Pyth. 4, 268. 

3014, Tyr. 364 ff. 370 f. 435 f. 461 f. 497 ff. Vgl. Eur. El. 8992, Phoin. 954ff. Dies 


war wohl auch die eigene Ansicht des Sophokles. v. Wilamowits im Hermes 84 
(1899), S. 60. 
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vom Tode des Polybos bestarkt sie in ihrem Unglauben und sie 
spricht es nun ohne alle Einschrinkung aus, dass “die Weissagungen 
der Gotter” nichtig seien (946 f. 952f.). Ja, sie geht noch einen 
Schritt weiter (977 ff.): mit der Mantik, die ihr mit dem Aberglauben 
der Traumdeuterei auf einer Stufe steht,’ fallt fiir sie auch der 
Vorsehungsglaube: an die Stelle der πρόνοια tritt die τύχη und als 
der einzig richtige Lebensgrundsatz ergibt sich daraus fir sie der 
Genuss des Augenblicks (εἰκῇ ζῆν). Wahrend also Oidipus nur 
voriibergehend in seinem Glauben wankt, “liegt die Frivolitat 
Jokastes am Tage.’’* 

Dieser Unterschied im Charakter und in der Anschauung des 
Konigs und der Kodnigin tritt auch in ihrem Verhalten nach der 
Entdeckung der furchtbaren Wahrheit deutlich hervor: Oidipus 
kehrt zum religidsen Glauben zuriick, was er auch durch die selbst- 
auferlegte Strafe der Blendung und der Verbannung beweist 
(1369 ff.) ; fiir Jokaste dagegen bleibt nach dem vergeblichen Versuch, 
die Enthillung des Geheimnisses zu verhindern (1060 ff.), nur der 
Entschluss iibrig, das Leben zu verlassen, das seinen Wert fiir sie 
verloren hat. | 

Dass wir damit nicht dem Dichter Gedanken unterschieben, die 
ihm fern lagen, beweist mit schlagender Deutlichkeit das Chorlied in 
der Mitte des Sticks, das den Herzpunkt der ganzen Tragédie hildet 
(863 ff.). In diesem Chorlied werden Glaube und Unglaube einander 
gegeniibergestellt. Dem Glauben 1m Sinne des Dichters beruht 
die Religion auf ewigen, unwandelbaren gédttlichen Gesetzen, densel- 
ben, fiir die auch Antigone in den Tod geht, Gesetzen, die mit irdisch 
menschlicher Natur nichts zu tun haben (865 ff.). Nicht bloss wer 
mit der Tat, sondern auch, wie wiederholt (864.884) betont wird, 
wer selbst nur mit Worten sich gegen sie vergeht, ist ein Frevler 
(873 ff. 884 ff.). Und genau wie im Gang des Stiickes Jokaste vom 
Zweifel an der Mantik zur Verwerfung des Vorsehungsglaubens und 
damit der Religion im Ganzen fortschreitet, so wird hier die Wahrheit 
und Giiltigkeit der Religion auf die Wahrheit und Giiltigkeit der 


1Qid. Tyr. 981 ff. mit deutlicher Anspielung auf Herod. VI. 107. Zur politischen 
und strategischen Bedeutung der Traumdeuterei vg]. Diodor XIII. 97,6; Radermacher 
im Rhein: Mus. 53 (1898), S. 500. 


3y, Wilamowitz a. a. O. 8. 59. 
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Mantik begriindet. Wozu der dionysische Reigen (896), wenn frevle 
Hand und frevle Rede das Heilige antastet? Wenn die Orakel sich 
nicht allen Menschen als wahr erweisen (902), dann ist es aus mit 
Abai und Olympia, dann ist die Herrschaft des Zeus in Gefahr 
(898 ff.). Wenn die Autoritét und Ehre Apollons wankt, dann ist es 
aus mit der Religion (Eppes τὰ θεῖα 910). Aber im Gegensatz dazu 
bleibt der Chor bei seinem Entschluss, niemals von Gott zu lassen 
(θεὸν ov λήξω ποτὲ προστάταν ἴσχων 881). 

Dem Eindruck, dass der Dichter mit diesem Chorlied iiber die 
an der Handlung des Stiicks beteiligten Personen hinweg unmittelbar 
zu den Zuschauern redet, kann sich niemand entziehen. ᾿ Und wie 
dieses Chorlied so ist die ganze Tragédie, noch in héherem Mass als 
die “Antigone,” ein Bekenntnis des Dichters. “Die Religion ist in 
Gefahr”: das ist seine Ueberzeugung und mit der ganzen Kraft seines 
Glaubens tritt er fiir sie in die Schranken. Durch die Darstellung der | 
erschiitternden Schicksale des Oidipus, die ja fiir ihn und sein Volk 
nicht Sage sondern Geschichte waren, will Sophokles den Wissenstolz 
demiitigen, den Zweifel schrecken und den wankenden Glauben 
aufrichten. Was in der kongenialen modernen Nachahmung seiner 
Tragddie die Konigin Isabella mit bitterem Sarkasmus ausruft, das 
als tiefsten Eindruck bei seinen Zuhdrern zu erzielen, ist ihm heiliger 
Ernst: 

Bei Ehren bleiben 
Die Orakel und gerettet sind die Gotter. 

Wo ein Glaube mit solcher Leidenschaftlichkeit verteidigt wird, 
muss die Frage aufgeworfen werden, woher ihm Gefahr drohte. Der 
Anlass zur Rettung der Religion und besonders der Mantik kann fiir 
Sophokles in den allgemeinen Zeitverhaltnissen gelegen haben; es 
kénnen aber auch bestimmte litterarische Angriffe auf den religidsen 
Glauben ihn in die Verteidigungsstellung gedringt haben. 

Was die Zeitverhdltnisse betrifft, so wissen wir, dass der Ausbruch 
der Pest in Athen am Anfang des Peloponnesischen Krieges auch der 
Religion einen starken Stoss versetzt hat. Wohl glaubte man einer- 
seits in dem Auftreten der Epidemie ein altes Orakel erfiillt zu sehen 
(Thuk. II. 54, 2) ; andererseits gewahrte man aber auch mit Schrecken, 
dass die religidsen Mittel, besonders auch die Orakel, zu denen man 
seine Zuflucht nahm, vollig versagten (II. 47, 4. Die Folge war 
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eine weitgehende Vernachlassigung des Kultus (11. 52, 3) und ein 
Schwinden der religidsen Gesinnung (II. 53, 4). Braucht auch der 
“Konig Oidipus” wegen der darin geschilderten Pest die athenische 
Epidemie nicht notwendig vorauszusetzen, so kann doch auch nicht 
geleugnet werden, dass die nach dem Bericht des Thukydides weite 
Volkskreise erfassende Irreligiositét jener schlimmen Jahre ganz 
der Stimmung und Gesinnung entspricht, die Sophokles namentlich 
in jenem Chorlied bekampft.' 

Freilich die Angriffe auf die Volksreligion waren betrachtlich alter 
und im Perikleischen Athen waren freigeistige Anschauungen, so sehr 
solche auch noch die Masse perhorreszierte, auch schon vor dem 
grossen Krieg wenigstens in den gebildeten Kreisen verbreitet. 
Die Mantik insbesondere hatte schon Xenophanes_ verworfen. 
Anaxagoras setzte, unbeschadet seines Νοῦς, in solchen Dingen an 
die Stelle der religidsen Teleologie die physikalische Kausalitaét, und 
es ist héchst wahrscheinlich, dass auch Protagoras trotz seines 
religidsen Agnostizismus und obwohl er in der Natur eine gewisse 
Zielstrebigkeit anerkannte, in einer seiner Schriften, wie oben 
erwahnt, ebenfalls gegen die Mantik Stellung nahm, die seiner ver- 
stindigen Lebenskunst (εὐβουλία) entbehrlich war. Euripides 
und Thukydides dachten, vermutlich im Anschluss an ihn, ebenso, 
wahrend wir Herodot wie Sophokles gegen die Verachtung der 
Mantik protestieren sahen.” Dieser ganzen aufklarischen Strémung, 
die mit dem blossen Menschenverstande das Leben beherrschen zu 
konnen glaubte, wirft sich Sophokles entgegen. Die Worte aber, 
in die er Jokaste ihren Unglauben zusammenfassen lasst, scheinen 
mir noch auf einen bestimmten Sophisten hinzuweissen. Sie lauten 
(977 ff.): 

Τί δ᾽ ἂν φοβοῖτ᾽ ἄνθρωπος, ᾧ τὰ τῆς τύχης 
Κρατεῖ, πρόνοια δ᾽ ἐστὶν οὐδενὸς σαφής ; 

1Schon A. Schdll, Sophokles (1842), 5. 179 bemerkt scharfsinnig, dass v. 56 die 
Worte οὔτε vais besser auf Athen als auf Theben passen. Da Vers 629 von Aristoph. 
Ach. 27 und Eupolis fr. 205, 2 parodiert wird, dairfte das Stick nicht allzu lang vor 425 


zu setzen sein. 


2Xenophanes: Cic. de div. I. 3,5; Anaxagoras: Plut. Per. 6; Protagoras: Agnos- 
tizismus fr. 4 (Diels). Zielstrebigkeit: im Mythus bei Platon Prot. 320 ff., wo 321 B 
mit Herod. III 108 zu vergleichen ist (Philologus LXVII 1908. 5. 553 f.). εὐβουλία: 
318 E. Stellung zur Mantik 8. ο. 5. 12; Thuk. II. δά, 3. V. 26. VII. 50. VIII. 1; Espi- 
nas im Archiv fir Philosophie VI (1893) S. 504. 
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"Eu κράτιστον Civ, ὅπως δύναιτό τις. 
.. » « ἀλλὰ ταῦθ᾽ [86. ὀνείρατα καὶ μαντεύματα) ὅτῳ 
Tlap’ οὐδέν ἐστι, ῥᾷστα τὸν βίον φέρει. 
Die drei Merkmale, die Jokastes aufgeklarte Weltanschauung 
kennzeichnen: Verwerfung des Vorsehungsglaubens, Ablehnung der 
Mantik und Aufforderung zum Genuss des Augenblicks, finden wir 
sdmtlich vereinigt in der Lehre des Sophisten Antiphon. Von ihm 
wird uns ausdriicklich berichtet,dass er in seiner Schrift Περὶ ἀλη- 
θείας, worin er den eleatischen Gottesbegriff adoptiert zu haben 
scheint (fr. 10), “die Vorsehung aufgehoben” habe.’ Es ist selbstver- 
standlich, dass sich hiemit die Ueberlieferung, er sei Traumdeuter 
gewesen und habe sogar iiber diese Kunst ein Buch verfasst, nur dann 
vertrigt, wenn man annimmt, dass Antiphon seine Anschauung 
geandert hat. Es ist nun eine oft beobachtete Erscheinung, dass 
Leute, die einen Glauben aufgegeben haben, diese ihre friihre Ansicht 
um so heftiger bekémpfen, wofiir Diagoras von Melos ein Beispiel 
aus jener Zeit ist.” Und in der Tat haben wir zwei Aeusserungen 
Antiphons, die nichts weniger als Hochachtung vor der Mantik 
bezeugen. Die eine klingt wie heller Hohn: Οἰωνισαμένου τινός, 
ὅτι xarépayey ὗς τὰ δελφάκια, θεασάμενος αὐτὴν ὑπὸ λιμοῦ διὰ 
μικροψυχίαν τοῦ τρέφοντος κατισχναμμένην" χαῖρε, εἶπεν͵ ἐπὶ τῷ 
σημείῳ, ὅτι οὕτω πεινῶσα τὰ σὰ οὐκ ἔφαγεν τέκνα. Die zweite 
Anekdote besagt, Antiphon habe auf die Frage, was Mantik sei, 
geantwortet: “ἀνθρώπου φρονίμου eixacyds.’® Das ist genau die 
Forme! der rationalistischen Aufklérung fiir die Mantik, wie sie 
wortlich in dem oben angefiihrten Bruchstiick des Euripides (fr. 973) 
wiederkehrt und dem Sinn nach in dem ebenfalls schon zitierten 
Vers der “ Helena” (757) enthalten ist. Wenn an der letzteren Stelle 
die Mantik durch die γνώμη ersetzt wird, so entspricht auch dies 
genau dem rationalistischen Erkenntnisprinzip Antiphons (fr. 1. 2. 3.) 
10rig. contr. Cels. 4, 25 bei Diels Ant. fr. 12. Dass πρόνοια hier "ἐπὶ praktisch 
menschlichen Sinn’’ ἃ. h. als “ Absicht,” ‘‘freier Wille’? zu verstehen sei, wie Jol, 
Sokr. 11. 647 ff. ausfihrt, aber nur mit Stellen aus den Reden des Rhamnusiers Anti- 
phon, den er mit dem Sophisten identifizieren will, belegen kann, ist durch den Zusam- 
menhang bei Origenes ausgeschlossen. Vielmehr bedeutet es, ‘‘gdttliche Vorse- 


hung ”’: να]. Soph. Trach. 822. Herod. III. 108. Zum Gedanken: Aisch. Ag. 369. 682; 
Ohoeph. 606; Xen. Mem. I 4, 6. 


Th. Gomperz, Griech. Denker I. 328. 463. 
8Diels, Vorsokrat.?, S. 591 No. 8 und 9. 
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und auf seine γνώμη gestiitzt loste, wie wir sahen, auch Oidipus das 
Ratsel der Sphinx. Endlich proklamierte Antiphon, was gleichfalls 
schon berihrt wurde, eine eudiémonistische Ethik, die eines, 
ibrigens auf einen verstindigen Egoismus begriindeten, sozialen 
Elementes zwar nicht ganz entbehrte, aber doch den Genuss des 
Augenblicks empfahl wie Jokaste das εἰκῇ ζῆν. Ja er soll seine 
Lebenskunst zu einer foérmlichen τέχνη ἀλυπίας ausgebildet haben.* 
Dieser Versuch, das Leid des Lebens, dessen Schwere Antiphon 
keineswegs verkannte, durch verstandesmassige Erwagungen und 
darauf gegriindetes besonnenes Handeln bannen zu wollen, musste in 
der Tat als der Gipfel eines verwegenen Rationalismus erscheinen. 
Konnte man diesem kecken Unterfangen einer sich selbst iiberschat- 
zenden Aufklérung in grossartigerer Weise entgegentreten als es 
Sophokles mit seiner Oidipustragddie tat, deren erschiitternder 
Inhalt sich wie bitterer Hohn auf solch himmelstiirmenden Vernunft- 
hochmut ausnimmt? An Antiphon also, der zu den Ailtesten 
Sophisten gehért zu haben erscheint,? und an Seinesgleichen mag 
Sophokles bei den der Jokaste in den Mund gelegten Versen gedacht 
haben. Aber er widerlegte seine Gegner nicht als Philosoph sondern 
als Kiinstler, so wie auch der moderne Dichter der Poesie lehrhaft zu 
sein erlaubt: 


Sittlich sei der Poet, kein Sittenprediger. Lehren 
Soll er, allein nur so, wie die Geschichte belehrt; 

Hat er ein ewig Gesetz in geschlossenem Bild euch entfaltet, 
Sei ihm die trock’ne Moral drunter zu schreiben erspart. 


“Das ist der Mensch!” In diese Mahnung und Waynung an die 
Leute, die mit ihrer Vernunft das Schicksal, die Gétter meistern zu 
kénnen glauben, klingt die Oidipustragddie aus (1524 ff.). Aber so 
sehr wir den Dichter verstehen kénnen, wenn er der Ueberhebung 
der Aufklérung entgegentrat, so muss doch andererseits zugestanden 
werden, dass er keinen Sinn fiir das Berechtigte jener grossen Beweg- 

1 Diels, Vorsokrat.?, 5. 590 No. 6; Ant. fr. 49-51; Bureech, Consol. hist. crit. in 


Leipziger Studien IX. 72 ff.; E. Jakoby, De Antiphontis sophistae libro (1908), p. 29 ss. 


2G. Altwegg, De Antiphonte qui dicitur sophista (1908), p. 60 ss. sucht Benfitzung 
des Antiphon in Euripides "" Alkestis,’’ also 488, nachzuweisen. Jakoby a. a. O, S. 85 
setzt die Schrift ‘‘etwa in den Anfang des Peloponnesischen Kriegs.”” Joél, Sokr. IT. 
640, 2 echliesst auch daraus, dass Antiphon bei Platon nie vorkommt, dass er im letz- 
ten Jahrzehnt dee 5. Jahrhunderts nicht mehr lebte. Eine bestimmte Ueberlie- 


ferung fehit. 


~ 
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ung hatte und dass er mit seiner einseitigen und engherzigen Apologie 
des Volksglaubens der religds konservativen Partei Vorspann leistete, 
die mit dem Gesetz des selbst von Aristophanes verspotteten Orakel- 
priesters Diopeithes gegen die Astronomen,' zum Angriff gegen die 
Vertreter der Aufklarung vorgieng und damit die rechtliche Grund- 
lage fiir die Asebieprozesse gegen Aspasia und Anaxagoras, Protagoras 
und Diagoras und schliesslich gegen Sokrates geschaffen hat. 

Im Vergleich zu den bisher besprochenen Stiicken treten in den 
“Trachinierinnen” und der “Elektra” die Anspielungen auf die 
Aufklérungsbewegung sehr zuriick. In dem ersteren Drama kann 
man es als eine unter dem Einfluss des Euripides* gemachte Konzes- 
sion an die neue Weltanschauung betrachten, dass die Liebesleiden- 
schaft des Herakles pathologisch als Krankheit (νόσος. 445) darge- 
stellt wird. Aufgebracht hat diese von den beiden Dichtern in die 
Tragddie eingefiihrte psychopathische Auffassung der Liebe wahr- 
scheinlich Gorgias, der in seiner “Helena” (19) dariiber sagt: εἰ δ᾽ 
ἐστὶν ἀνθρώπινον. νόσημα καὶ ψυχῆς ἀγνόημα, οὐχ ὡς ἁμάρτημα 
μεμπτέον ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἀτύχημα νομιστέον." | 

In der “Elektra,” die jedenfalls dem gleichnamigen Stiick des 
Euripides vorangieng,’ ist der starke formale Einfluss der sophis- 
tischen Rhetorik nicht zu verkennen, z.B. in dem Dialog zwischen 
Klytaimnestra und Elektra (516 ff.).© Sachlich ist zu beachten das 
entschiedende Eintreten fiir den Unsterblichkeitsglauben (244 ff.), 
der hier als ein ebenso unentbehrlicher Bestandteil der Religion 
erscheint wie im “Oidipus” die Mantik und ohne den ἔρροι τ᾽ ἂν 
αἰδὼς ἁπάντωι τ᾽ εὐσέβεια θνατῶν (249 f.); ferner der Versuch, sogar 
die sittliche Berechtigung der Blutrache zu erweisen (951 ff. 1093 ff.), 
und die Art, wie die Opferung der Iphigenie als durchaus einwandfrei 


1Plut. Per. 82; Aristoph. Wesp. 380; Végel 988; A. Schdll, Soph., 8. 191 will in 
Oid. Tyr. 883 ff. geradezu eine Anspielung auf die gegen die Umgebung des Perikles 
angestrengten Prozesse sehen. 

2S. meinen Euripides, S. 225 ff. 

8 Die Blasphemie des Hyllos (Trach. 1264-74) lasese ich ausser Betracht, da sie kei- 
nesfalls die Meinung des Dichters widergibt. (Schol. zu El. 881: τελέως ἀμηχανεῖ ὁ 
Σοφοκλῆς els τοὺς θεοὺς βλασφημεῖν.) und ausserdem begrindeter Verdacht einer Trab- 
ung der Ueberlieferung vorliegt. Cf. Rohde, Psyche’ II. 238, 2. 

4H, Steiger, Warum achrieb Euripides seine Elektra? Philologus LVI (1897), 
S. 561 ff. 

50. Navarre, Eseai sur la rhétorique Grecque avant Aristote (1900), p. 74 8. 
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hingestellt wird: alles unverkennbar in beabsichtigem Gegensatz zu 
den kritischen Bedenken der neuen u.a. von Euripides vertretenen 
Anschauung.’ Nichts anderes als ein Protest gegen die sophistische 
Eristik eines Protagoras und anderer ist es auch, wenn Sophokles die 
Gerechtigkeit dem Streit der Meinungen entriickt wissen will (466 f.), 
wahrend er in seiner Forderung strengster Bestrafung der Verbrecher 
zum Zweck der Abschreckung (1505 ff.) sich wieder mit den Abderiten 
Protagoras und Demokrit beriihrt, was um so beachtenswerter ist, als 
diese Abschreckungstheorie dem ganz der Vergeltungsidee gewid- 
meten Stiicke (1495 f.) recht unorganisch angehdngt ist (1507).’ 
Endlich ist eigentiimlich die dem Orestes in den Mund gelegte 
Reflexion tiber die Not- oder Gewinnliige (61 ff.) , deren Berechtigung 
mit einem Beispiel aus Herodot (IV. 95f.) belegt wird. Ihre Ver- 
teidigung kehrt bei Sophokles noch mehrfach wieder® und auch 
Herodot lasst in ganz unpassender Weise den Avestabekenner 
Dareios dafir eintreten (III. 72). In Sophistenkreisen aber war die 
δικαία ἀπάτη ein viel behandeltes Problem und Gorgias scheint sie 
in ethischer wie in dsthetischer Hinsicht erdrtert zu haben.‘ 

Der im Jahr 409 aufgefiihrte “ Philoktetes” atmet in seiner ganzen 
Anlage wieder eine grundsitzliche Polemik gegen die Sophistik und 
zwar nach der ethischen Seite hin. Die selbstsiichtige Uebermenschen- 
moral, die Platon den Kallikles im “ Gorgias” und den Thrasymachos 
im “Staat” (I. 338 C εἶναι τὸ δίκαιον οὐκ ἄλλο τι ἣ TO τοῦ κρείτ- 
Tovos συμφέρον) verkiinden lasst und die ebenso riickhaltlos “die 
Athener” bei Thukydides (V. 85 ff.) gegeniiber den ungliicklichen 
Meliern proklamieren, wird in der Person des Odysseus, der hier ein 
ganz anderer ist als derselbe Held im “Ajas” dargestellt und 
bekimpft. In dem aufrichtigen und gerecht gesinnten Neoptolemos 
stellt ihm Sophokles ein ethisches Idealbild nach seinem Sinn gegen- 
iiber und der greise Dichter lasst den Wunsch durchblicken, das 


1Vgl. die Gegenbeispiele: Eur. Mel. desm. fr. 532 (Vernichtung im Tod); El. 
974. Or. 508 ff. (Blutrache); Iph. Taur. 380 ff. 468 ff., wozu Ed. Meyer, Forschungen 
zur alten Geschichte II. 263, 1. 

2Schol. zu El. 466: οὐκ ἔχει λόγον τὸ φιλονεικεῖν περὶ τοῦ δικαίον, wozu γα]. Protag. 
bei Diog. L. 9, 51; Straftheorie: Plat. Prot. 822 D, 324 B, 325A; Demokrit fr. 257-60. 

8Kreusa fr. 326; Aith. fr. 25; fr. inc. 749. 750. 

4Gorg. Hel. 10f.; fr. 23 (Diels); Dialex. 3,10; Xen. Mem. IV. 2, 14 ff.; Hippokr. 
De Diaeta 1, 2. 
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junge von den Sophisten erzogene Geschlecht moge sich nach kurzer 
Abirrung von der rechten Bahn auch wieder so auf sich selbst und auf 
elne gesunde Sittlichkeit besinnen wie der jugendliche und ritterliche 
Sohn des Achilleus. Die extremste Richtung der Sophistik hat die 
σοφία iiberhaupt in Verruf gebracht. Darum dreht sich das Gesprach 
zwischen Odysseus und Neoptolemos (1222 ff.) geradezu um die 
Frage nach dem richtigen Begriff der σοφία. Darnach ist die Weisheit 
des Ithakesiers eine falsche Weisheit, weil sie um des Vorteils willen 
auch vor Liige und Unrecht nicht zuriickscheut und ein Verfahren 
befolgt, bei dem man alle Scham (αἰσχύνη 120) verleugnen muss 
und das selbst die Gdtter fiir seine frivolen Zwecke missbraucht 
(992). In keinem seiner Stiicke gebraucht Sophokles so oft wie hier 
das Wort ‘codes’ und seine Ableitungen, aber mit einer einzigen 
Ausnahme (423 von Nestor) immer in ungiinstigem Sinne.’ In 
unzweideutiger Weise wird auch der verhdngnisvolle Einfluss der 
neumodischen Rhetorik auf das éffentliche Leben geriigt, was schon den 
Alten nicht entgieng.’ In die Mahnung, die Frommigkeit immer, 
selbst im Kriege, hochzuhalten (1441), klingt auch dieses Stiick aus. 
Wie der “ Philoktetes” so bek&mpfen auch zahlreiche Bruchstticke 

verlorener Dramen die sophistische Rhetorik, in deren Pflege der 
Dichter nicht nur ein bedenkliches Ueberwiegen formaler Kunst 
uber die Wahrheit und Sachlichkeit des Inhalts der Rede sondern 
namentlich auch eine Gefahr fiir die Tatkraft sieht, der nach seiner 
Ansicht das viele Reden Eintrag tut. Manchmal ist der Trager der 
neuen geschwatzigen Rhetorik wieder Odysseus: so in dem an Stelle 
eines Satyrdramas aufgefiihrten Σύνδειπνον (fr. 142) und in der, 
wie neue Funde gelehbrt haben, hievon zu unterscheidenden Tragédie 
‘Axyatwv σύλλογοι, in der (v. 19 ff.) Achilleus zu Odysseus die Worte 
sprach: 

"Aci ποτ᾽ ἐστὲ νωχελεῖς καὶ μέλλετε 

“Pyoas θ᾽ ἕκαστος pupias καθήμενος 

Λέγει, τὸ δ᾽ ἔργον οὐδαμοῦ πορεύεται. 

1 σοφὸς, σόφισμα, σοφίζεσθαι 14. 77. 119. 431°f. 440. 1015. 1244 ff. Vgl. den Chor. in 

Eur. Bacch. 396. 


2Schol. zu Phil. 99: διαβάλλει τοὺς καθ᾽ ἑαντὸν ῥήτορας. 386 ff. 1306 f. 


δ᾽ Berliner Klassikertexte V. 2, 5. 64 ff. Vgl. noch fr. 827 (Odysseus); Alead. fr. 
79. 82. 83. 85; Aletes fr. 98,99; Eriph. fr. 192; Phaidr. fr. 622; Phryg. fr. 657, 2; fr. 
ine. 696. 734. Auch Sophokles Freund Ion von Chios (fr. 63 Nauck?) sagt: οὐ γὰρ 
λόγοις Λάκαινα πυργοῦται πόλις. 
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Aber nicht nur Tadel sondern Hass und Verachtung glaubt man hie 
und da aus des Dichters Worten herauszuhéren: “Δεινὸν τὸ Tas 
Πειθοῦς πρόσωπον᾽ heisst es einmal (fr. 781). Ja er geht soweit, den 
Sophisten den Vorwurf weibischer Schwachlichkeit und Unsittlichkeit 
ins Gesicht zu schleudern (of yap γύνανδροι καὶ λέγειν ἠσκηκότες 
fr. 878),' was zugleich die Erwiderung auf den von den Vertretern 
der modernen Herrenmoral gegen die Anhanger der alten Religion 
und Sitte erhobenen Tadel der ‘avavdpla’ sein mochte.? Sophokles 
ist, wenigstens fir uns, der fritheste Schriftsteller der das Wort ‘ σοφιστής 
in unginstigem Sinn gebraucht und es geradezu in einen Gegensatz zu 
natiirlichem und unverdorbenem Denken und Empfinden bringt 
(Aletes fr. 97): 

Ψυχὴ yap εὕνους καὶ φρονοῦσα τοὔνδικον 

Κρείσσων σοφιστοῦ παντός ἐστιν εὑρετίς. 

In seinem letzten Stiicke, dem “ Oidipus in Kolonos”’ hat Sophokles 
dem Kreon, der hier fast noch mehr als in der “Antigone” als 
brutaler Gewaltherrscher auftritt, Ziige der Sophistik, wie er sie sah, 
geliehen: er sucht seine ungerechte und gewaltsame Handlungsweise 
durch gewandte und heuschlerische Reden zu beschénigen.’ Als 
positives Ideal hat ihm der Dichter den athenischen Kénig Theseus 
gegeniibergestellt, der nicht mit Worten sondern mit Taten dem 
Leben Glanz verleihen (1143 f.), dem Rechte dienen und das Unrecht 
vereiteln will (913 ff.). Und Oidipus? Der Ungliicksmann, dessen 
Geschick noch einmal den greisen Dichter im Innersten bewegt hat 
und ὌΡΟΣ den er, wie er mit Recht empfand, in der friiheren Tragédie 
noch nicht das letzte Wort gesprochen hatte—Oidipus ist zwar 
keineswegs der friedevolle Greis, als den man ihn oft falschlich hinge- 
stellt hat; aber elne grosse Verdnderung ist doch mit ihm vorge- 
gangen: im Gegensatz zu der wilden Selbstanklage am Schluss des 
ersten Stiickes (1369 ff.) hat er jetzt das Bewusstsein seiner Unschuld 
wiedergefunden (Oid. Kol. 270 ff.) und weiss, dass er dem Lande, wo 
sein Leben enden soll, Segen bringen werde (287 f.). Sophokles ist 
zu der religidsen Erkenntnis gelangt: ist der Mensch wirklich nur ein 
Spielball in der Hand der Gétter, so kann er auch nicht schuldig sein 


1 Aebnlich auch Aristoph. Ekkl. 112f. Bei Xen. Mem. I 6, 18 werden dié σοφισταί 
mit den πόρνοι verglichen; Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon (1909), 8. 147 f. 


2 Die Stellen gesammelt in meinem Euripides, S. 487, 112. 
8QOid. Kol. 794. 806 f. 818 ff. 1000 f. 
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und muss ihm zuletzt die géttliche Gnade zuteil werden. Und die 
Menschen geleiten den schuldlosen Frevler wohl mit Grauen, aber 
nicht mit Hass sondern mit Mitleid an das Ziel seines Lebens.' So 
findet der Dichter auf dem Boden seiner Religion eine versdhnende 
Lésung fiir das Ratsel der Sphinx, das Problem des Menschen- 
schicksals. 

Er hat diese Lésung gefunden ohne die Hilfe der Philosophie oder 
Sophistik, in deren Ablehnung er sich bis zuletzt treu bleibt. Aber 
er musste auch erkennen, dass es ihm nicht gelungen war, die machtige 
Bewegung der Aufklérung in ihrem Siegeslauf zu hemmen und das 
Rad der Zeit riickwarts zu drehen. Daher ist iiber seine letzte 
Tragddie doch der Hauch einer resignierten Stimmung ausgegossen 
und der Seele des frommen und dabei bis ins hohe Alter lebensfrohen 
Dichters entringt sich doch hier am Ende seiner Laufbahn der 
schmerzvolle Seufzer (1224 ff.): 

Μὴ φῦναι τὸν ἅπαντα νικᾷ Acyov: τὸ δ᾽ ἐπεὶ φανῇ. 
βῆναι κεῖθεν ὅθενπερ ἧκει 
Πολὺ δεύτερον ὡς τάχιστα.--- 

In der Geschichte der Sophistik nimmt Sophokles, obwohl sogar er 
sich ihrem formalen, und in Nebendingen auch ihrem sachlichen, 
Einfluss nicht entziehen konnte, die Stellung eines charaktervollen 
Gegners ein und seine Dichtungen sind als Aeusserungen eines solchen 
auch fiir die Erkenntnis ihrer Entwicklung von Wichtigkeit. Dass 
er seinem Glauben treu geblieben ist, wird ihm kein Verstandiger 
veriibeln; aber es darf auch nicht iibersehen werden, dass er in seiner 
religidsen Einseitigkeit die Bedeutung der positiven Religion bis zu 
einem religidsen Absolutismus iiberspannt und den Wert und die 
Notwendigkeit freien philosophischen Denkens verkannt hat. Der 
Philosophie, in deren Dienst sich sein jiingerer Rivale Euripides 
stellte, gehérte die Zukunft. Ihm aber gab sein Volk, mit dessen 
religiésem, sittlichem und politischem Empfinden er sich eins fiihlte, 
das Héchste, was es ihm zy geben vermochte, indem es ihn, der sich des 
Besuchs des von ihm besonders verehrten Gottes Asklepios gewiirdigt 
- geglaubt hatte, nach seinem Tode selbst zum Gegenstand religidser 
Huldigung machte und ihn an der Seite des Gottes als Heros Dexion’ 
verehrte. 


1Christopf Schrempf, Menschenloos (1900), 8. 365 ff. 
3Etym. Magn. 286, 7 ff.; Rohde Psyche? I 176, 6. 
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In the second volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (p. 39) 
Grenfell and Hunt published a “fragment from the end of a 
lament, apparently for the loss of a fighting-cock.” The intel- 
ligible part of this fragment (vss. 13-24) I print below, with 
a critical apparatus. For convenience in the later discussion I 
have indicated the quantities of the syllables, admitting hiatuses 
wherever they are possible, and not attempting to mitigate the 
hiatus by crasis or semi-elision or total elision; this seems to be 
in accord with the intention of the author of the lament. 


185. ee ee w]aidos e[p]uraccevy ὁ φίλος μον Τρύφων 
14 (..... τεΐκνον τηρῶν ev ταις ἀγκάλαις. 


15 [ azropo | vpas πον Badiow. ἢ vaus pou epayn. 

16 [τὸν κ7α [τ] [θ]υμίον ἀπόλεσας ορνιν μου κλαίω. 

11. ere φἾἐρε τὸ ορνιθοτρόφην avrov περιλάβω 

18 τοῦ play]imov τὸν enepacrov τὸν Ἑλληνίκον. 

19 χάρ [εν τ] ουτου exadouuny μέγας ev Taxt> Bra 

20 και [er Jeyouny paxapi[o]s favdpes} ev τοῖς φιλότροφοις. 
21 ψυχόμάχω . Ὁ yap α[λ]εκτῶρ ηστόχηκε μου 

22 καὶ θακαθαλπάδος ἐρασθεις ἐμὲν ενκατελέπε. 

98 αλλ ἐπίθεις λίθον ἐματον ἐπὶ τὴν καρδιαν 

24 καθ[]συχασομαι" υμεῖ εἾς δ vyiawere φίλοι. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


The use of brackets corresponds to that of Grenfell and Hunt (cf. 
Vol. ITI, p. xi). 

13. Tpvpwv] cf. A. P. ΙΧ. 544. 1 (Crusius). 

16. epayy = ερραγη (G. H.). 

16. ορνιν] ορνιθα Pap. (“ὄρνιν rhythmus suadet” Crusius). Perhaps 
ορνιθα. κλαιω] krawx Pap. caw; οὗ. Cronert Archiv far Papyrusforsch. 
I (1901), 519, n. 2. 

17. ορνιθοτροφην] ερνιοῖν] τροφην Pap. (G. H.); ερκιον, τροφην Pap. 
(Crusius); ορνιθοτροφιν Wilamowitz GGA. (1900), 51; -~» ζ-ον (Dieterich 
Untersuch. zur Gesch. d. gr. Spr. 63-67), but -ἰν does not develop from -εἶον 
(Dieterich op. cit. 66), s0 that Wilamowitz’ reading is impossible. ὀρνιθο- 
τροφὴν = ὀρνιθοτροφεῖον (“coop”); cf. ἐγμαγῆν, Ἰσιῆν, μελανθῆν, Σαραπιῆν 
(-7v=-dov) in the papyri as quoted in Mayser Gram. d. gr. Papyrt, 
pp. 77, 78, and for ὀρνιθοτροφεῖον cf. Harpocration 8. v. οἰκίσκῳ. περιλαβὼω] 
περιλαβωι Pap. 

20. {avdpes} I have removed from the text. ανδρες Pap. (“e in avdpes 
is strangely formed and may be intended for o.” G. H.); dvdpos =“der 
metaplastische Nominativ,” Wilamowitz (op. cit.) suggests, “nach Ana- 
logie der darauf ausgehenden Eigennamen.” ἀνδράσιν τοῖς Crusius. 
φιλοτροφοις] Ludwich (BP W. [1900], 358, n. 1); φιλοτροφι Pap. (“There 
is a hole in the papyrus above the final: .... where the o would have 
been, if it was written; 1. durorpodi[o(ts).” G. H.). 

21. ψυχομαχω] φυχομαχωι Pap. 

22. θακαθαλπαδος] θάκα for τάχα Blass; θακα Θαλπαδος (-ἄδος 1) Wilamo- 
Witz; Θακοθαλπάδος Bechtel (Hermes 35 [1900], 348); cf. Herondas VII, 48; 
similarly Platt Class. Rev. XIV (1900), 19; Ταχυθαλπάδος (“quick-incu- 
bator”), Postgate Class. Rev. XIII (1899), 441; the proper name in each 
case is supposed to be that of a hen. exe): cf. Dieterich Untersuch. 
zur Gesch. d. gr. Spr. 190 (G. H.). 

23. ἐμᾶτου]: cf. Mayser op. cit., p. 115. 
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Before taking up the question that chiefly concerns me, two mat- 
ters of general interest that seem to have escaped notice may be 
briefly considered. This fragment of papyrus “was found with a 
number of documents dating from the earlier part of the [ first ] cen- 
tury (e. g., cclix, cclxxxv).” This statement of Grenfell and Hunt 
is rather vague; it seems not to have occurred to them that the 
name Τρύφων in 13 is a name that appears with remarkable fre- 
quency in the documents, mostly of an official nature, which they 
publish in this same volume (Nos. 235, 264, 267, 269, 273, 275, 
276, 282, 288, 304, 306, 308, 310, 315, 816, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
822, 824). In fact, from these documents Grenfell and Hunt 
have constructed a partial biography of Tryphon, the weaver 
(pp. 244 ff.). If our fragment was found with any of these 
documents, we should be interested to know it; for it becomes at 
once possible that we are scrutinizing the work of a local ama- 
teur, and not a “literary” papyrus. The obvious crudities in 
respect of hiatus, the ‘“‘rohes Gemisch von Prosa und: Dichtung, 
von Worten und Formen des gemeinen Lebens’’ (Cronert Archiv 
far Papyrusforsch. I [1901], 518), the “schnurrige Expektora- 
tion, das Sekundanerpathos eines halbgebildeten Bengels, der 
mit dem Weltschmerz spielt,....” (Wilamowitz GGA. [1900], 
50) are immediately understood if a friend of Tryphon, the weaver, 
is the author of this lament, and the experiences and the emotions 
an autobiographical record. 

Another bit of external evidence points to a provincial origin: 
for it is of Egyptian customs that Diodorus is speaking in the 
following passage (i. 74), pertinent to the interpretation of φιλο- 
᾿ τρόφοι (20): 


2 +e + καὶ τὸ θαυμασιώτατον, διὰ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τῆς εἰς ταῦτα σπουδῆς of τε 
ὀρνιθοτρόφοι καὶ οἱ χηνοβοσκοὶ χωρὶς τῆς παρὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀνθρώποις ἐκ φύσεως 
συντελουμένης γενέσεως τῶν εἰρημένων ζῴων αὐτοὶ διὰ τῆς ἰδίας φιλοτεχνίας ἀμύ- 
θητον πλῆθος ὀρνέων ἀθροίζουσιν" οὐ γὰρ ἐπφάζουσι διὰ τῶν ὀρνίθων, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ 
παραδόξως χειρονργοῦντες τῇ συνέσει καὶ φιλοτεχνίᾳ τῆς φυσικῆς ἐνεργείας οὐκ 
ἀπολείπονται. ᾿ 


The internal evidence certainly harmonizes with a theory that 
the composition is the work of a person who has little proficiency 
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in the technique of narration and description. His flowery 
language is in striking contrast to the rudeness of his sentence- 
structure: for the asyndeton may hardly be ascribed altogether 
to the emotional excitement of the sufferer. The figure in 15 is 
as discordant as the hiatuses in the same line. The poetry of 
ἁλιδρόσοις (in the unintelligible portion of the fragment which I 
have not printed) is at odds with the bald prose of ἐκαλούμην 
μόγας .... καὶ [ἐλ )]εγόμην μακάριος (19-20). The composition of 
a local amateur, not much above the social and intellectual level of 
his friend Tryphon, might naturally betray such crudities. 

Grenfell and Hunt themselves suggest that the date of compo- 
sition is not much earlier than that of the papyrus. They tell us 
that it is written in ‘a rough and rather difficult cursive hand of 
the earlier part of the first century.” Of immediate interest are 
the following statements in their description: 


Perhaps an attempt will be made to reduce the present composition 
to a metrical] scheme, as has been effected by some critics in the case of 
the “Erotic Fragment.” It is noticeable that the ends of the lines, so 
far as they are preserved, correspond with pauses in the sense, and that 
they are accordingly not quite uniform in length; and that in each line 
the penultimate syllable is, or may be, short. 


Wilamowitz (GGA. [1900], 50-51) declines to find verses in 
the fragment: ‘ich weiss dass Verse den Hiat vermeiden,.... ; 
es giebt sich als einen Brief: warum sollen wir es nicht dafar 
halten?” It is a letter in prose addressed to the brethren of the 
speaker, members of a fraternity of ὀρνιθοτρόφοι. But is there 
any evidence of a letter aside from ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ὑγιαίνετε φίλοι (24)? 
And if the conclusion of a prologue of one of Plautus’ comedies 
with its conventional valete were discovered under circumstances 
similar to those attending the discovery of our fragment, the 
suggestion that it was a fragment of a letter would not stand the 
test of time. Such a valete might appear in an environment not 
wholly free from hiatuses. Hiatuses may prevent lines from 
being poetry of a high order, but they certainly do not militate 
against the same lines being verses, at least from the composer’s 
standpoint, especially if he be a friend and contemporary of 
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Tryphon, a weaver in Egypt in the first century a.D. One may 
hardly deny that the following are verses: : 


μή pov παρέλθῃς τὸ ἐπίγραμμα, ὁδοιπόρε, 

ἀλλὰ σταθεὶς ἄκονε καὶ μαθὼν ἄπι" 

οὐκ ἔστι ἐν “Adov πλοῖον, οὐ πορθμεὺς Χάρων, 

οὐκ Αἴακος κλειδοῦχος, οὐχὶ Κέρβερος κύων - 
ὅδ ἡμεῖς δὲ πάντες of κάτω τεθνηκότες 

doréa, τέφρα γεγόναμεν ἄλλο δὲ οὐδὲ ἕν. 

εἴρηκα σοι ὀρθῶς - ὕπαγε, ὁδοιπόρε, 

μὴ καὶ τεθνακὼς ἀδί ὀλεσχός σοι φανῶ. 


To be sure, the hiatuses here are to some degree apparent, not 
real: οὐδὲ & is not genuine hiatus, ἐπίγραμμα ὁδοίπορε is per- 
haps only a case of elision that the stonecutter did not indicate. 
But can there be any doubt that the composer meant vs. 7 to 
represent the metrical scheme: --|~-|--|~~~|~-|~-? Such 
epigrams, of course, are often only crude expansions, unintel- 
ligent modifications, of archetypes; so here the archetype of vss. 
3-4 is suggested by Callimachus Hpigr. xiii (Wil.), and the 
hypermetrical κύων (4) is an unintelligent addition to the type- 
form. But this does not warrant us in denying that the author 
considered the seventh line of the epigram an iambic trimeter 
in spite of the hiatuses. The hiatuses in this inscription may be 
due to Roman influence—for the inscription is on a Roman 
tombstone and not earlier than the third century a.D.; but per- 
haps the author of our own fragment was exposed to the same 
influence. 

It is evident that the editors of the papyrus, and Wilamowitz, 
are waiting for others to rush in where they fear to tread.’ I 
should be reluctant to take the fatal step if Crusius (Herondae 
Mimiambt‘, ed. minor, p. 123) had not declared that this lament 
is written in choriambo-cretic verse, with an admixture of bac- 


1 For completeness, I add the comment of Ordnert (Archiv fir Papyrusforsch. I 
[1901], 518): ‘* Die Worte sollen Versen darstellen, ein Paar Trimeter [he quotes 18-19], 
in denen aber weder Lange und Kfirze noch aych SilbenzAhlung beobachtet wurde, 
auch ist der Hiat nicht anstéssig.”’ 
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chiuses and ditrochees! I quote his description in full: “frag- 
menti oratio certis colis discripta et paene ὄμμετρος ; exitus ad unum 
omnes cretici vel paeonici (adspersis baccheis [21] et ditrochaeis) , 
tetrametri fere mensuram explentes; schema hoc: 


==> wry ==» == ww ἀπὸ 


~ | ~ (s) 


ae δΝ wwe 


ww ww 


x ὦ 
ita va. 18: =x-|~~-|~~-|-~-|, 15 -~--|-~-|---|-~-|, 
17 --~|-~--|---|~~-|, 21 -~-|~--|---|-~-|. Hi- 


atus et syllaba anceps in exitu versuum, post dimetrum prius (15. 
20), pedem primum (21) et paenultimum (15; cf. 18 extr.), cetera 
crasi aphaeresi correptione (5. 24) procurantur.’’ I have not 
the courage to attempt any refutation of this flexible metrical 
scheme. If I could prove that the author was a friend of 
Tryphon, the weaver, I should question his ability to conceive of 
or handle such a complicated bit of versification. As it is, it 
seems to me that such crudities of expression as are found in the 
fragment are somewhat out of keeping with choriambo-cretic 
verse. I should as soon expect a day-laborer to choose a triolet 
for his occasional verse as our author, with his hiatuses and gro- 
tesque discordances of style, to elect choriambo-cretics. I must 
leave the scheme of Crusius to some expert in the “new metric” ; 
being only a reader of classical poetry I can simply set forth my 
own ideas of the structure with the faint hope that they may be 
worth considering. 

I had not read over many lines of the fragment quantitatively 
(admitting the hiatuses) before I became conscious that the 
cadence was that of the senarii of Plautus’ comedies. On writing 
out a metrical scheme in accordance with this feeling, I found 
that the lines readily conformed, with three exceptions—vsas. 16, 
17, 20. In vs. 16 opw0a refused to fit into a senarius; either 
the writer was guilty of a false quantity, op0a (which might be 
applied in ὀρνιθοτροφῆν in vs. 17 without spoiling the senarius)— 
and this is not impossible—or else he or the copyist intended 
to write ὄρνιν. In vs. 17 my trouble was with the deciphering of 
the papyrus by others: Grenfell and Hunt found the reading 
very difficult (ερνιο[ ν] τροφηνὶὴ ; Crusius, apparently after inspect- 


\ 
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ing the papyrus himself, seemed confident of ἑρκίον, τροφήν --- yet 
it was hardly conceivable that the coop (épx/ov) was called the 
cock’s nourishment ;’ I allowed myself, therefore, a guess at the 
true reading, and conjectured ὀρνιθοτροφῆν, which may well have 
eluded the editors and Crusius because ὀρνιθοτροφῆν = ὀρνιθοτρο- 
φεῖον had not occurred to their minds though well authenticated 
by the examples in Mayser, quoted above in the critical notes. 
The difficulty in vs. 20 was insuperable; any reasonable emenda- 
tion resulted in a hypermetrical verse, but the removal of the 
somewhat dubious avdpes made the verse at once metrical; obvi- 
ously this is heroic treatment, and I do not mean that the com- 
poser did not intend ἄνδρες (or ἀνδράσιν͵ if Crusius is right) to 
stand in the verse; at best these are versus inconditi and not to 
be scrutinized too closely. If my understanding of the meter 
appeals to others, a better suggestion may be forthcoming.’ 

The metrical scheme that results is in general accord with the 
Latin senarii of comedy: 


13 xx ewwlw = www | oe = w= 
14 xx xx =a a “ἴω i ad 
15 ww ww «a = ap ww ' αὖ» eno ἀπὸ = am ww ap 
16 - ww w _—-—w ww ww ww —-- --- = w= 
17 xXww we eww | = = ewwl we = 
18 ~~ wv w -- = ww = —_— = —_— «=» won 
19 w= -- = ww = —_—w Ww -» «=» ω = 
90 aw ww w= ww ww w-_ =a wv ww ww = 
21 =-w w -=- wv w ww = --- = w= wo 
22, =_w ww sow Ww won -ο w “~~ ww w w= 
23 ~=w ww =_w w wo law w -_> = wo 


94 wo wewlfe= = mwwliewmwwwliw = 


Not only do the quantities conform to the metrical scheme of 
the Latin senarius, but the general structure of the verses satis- 


1The latest report from Grenfell and Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri IV, p, 261) is 
to this effect: ‘*@in place of o is possible, but the first letter is more like e than o, 
The ἡ of τροφὴν is certain.’’ If the first letter must be e, we should probably look for 
some word referring to the cock’s food, with which τροφὴν might stand in apposition. 

2The quantities in θακαθαλπκάδος (22) are quite uncertain. It is not likely that 
Bechtel’s Θακοθαλκάδος would fit into the verse; its long initial syllable would make 
the rest of the verse difficult to manage as ἃ senarius. Perhaps θακα- is a case of 
shifting of aspirates, for rdya- (cf. ἐνθαῦτα, κύθρα, etc., Mayser op. cit., p. 184). Then 
we may have 6dxa Gadwddos, or Θακαθαλκάδος in the sense of Postgate’s Ταχυθαλπκάδος. 
But even the quantity of the penultimate syllable is uncertain. 
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fies other reasonable tests. The iambus is regular in the sixth 
foot, and the spondee occurs in the fifth foot in two-thirds of the 
verses. The one iambus in the fifth foot (21) is part of a poly- 
syllabic word; the monosyllabic ending of the same verse is an 
enclitic. The distribution of the short syllables of the dactyls 
and anapests corresponds in the main to the general practice of 
the comic writers in Greek and in Latin. The two short syllables 
do not belong to different words except in one case, π᾿ αἐδὸς ἐφύ- 
λασσεν (13). This division, not favored in Plautus,’ occurs 
twelve times in Menander, and, with one exception, in the first 
foot (cf. White Class. Phil. IV [1909], 147, 149). In one 
other case (21) the dactyl is divided among three words; this 
Menander does freely (White op. cit. 149 and n.1). The dactyl — 
several times is contained in one word: twice it forms the begin- 
ning of a polysyllable (21, 22), three times the end of a poly- 
syllable (16, 22, 24), once the middle of a polysyllabic word (17) ; 
there is no case of a dactylic word. Menander has no cases of 
the dactyl forming the conclusion of a polysyllable (White op. 
cit. 147), and only one in the middle of the polysyllable; simi- 
larly Aristophanes. These cases then are against my theory, but 
may be condoned in versus inconditi. Three of the four anapests 
torm the beginning of polysyllables (15, 18, 19), one is an ana- 
pestic word (15): this accords with Menander’s practice (White 
op. cit. 150). Two of the four tribrachs form the beginning of 
polysyllables (16, 20), one the middle of a polysyllable (24), one 
is divided among three words (13) ; this, again, corresponds to 
the treatment in Menander and Aristophanes ( White op. cit. 142). 
The relation of dactyls to anapests is, of course, quite the oppo- 
site of the conditions in Menander’s verse (White op. cit. 141); 
Menander favors the anapest; our author has five times as many 
dactyls as anapests; but in this regard Menander is not a fair 
standard of comparison, for he does not treat the even feet with 
the freedom available in the Latin senarius. I have no figures’ 


1For similar imperfections in the carmina epigraphica cf. Hodgman, ‘The 
Versification of Latin Metrical Inscriptions,’’ Harv. Stud. IX (1898), 138 ff. 


3 Except the statistics in Fay’s Mostellaria, Ὁ. xvi, which show that the dactyls out- 
number the anapests save in the first and fifth feet. It is clear that the number of 
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at hand for comparison with the Latin senarius, and must refer 
the reader to his own knowledge of the verses of Terence and 
Plautus. 

But the reader may perhaps object to the frequency of the 
resolved feet, both in individual lines and in the fragment as a 
whole. It may be true that few passages of twelve consecutive 
verses in Plautus will show so many resolutions in separate verses. 
Isolated verses so freely handled are easily found: Mercator 247 
(dactyls in first, second, fourth feet), 260 (dactyls in first, 
second, fourth, fifth feet), 314 (dactyls in first and third feet, tri- 
brach in second, anapest in fifth), 880, 547, 565, 568, 576, 581, 
681, 685, 709, etc. A passage like that of the Mercator 681 ff. 
is not essentially different in the kind and the number of resolu- 
tions from our verses: 

disperii, perii misera, vae miserae mihi! 
#satin tu sana’s, opsecro? quid eiulas? 
# Dorippa, mea Dorippa! # quid clamas, opsecro?? 
# nescio quaest mulier intus hic in aedibus. 
# quid, mulier? #mulier meretrix. #veron serio? 
# nimium scis sapere ruri quae non manseris. 


The succession of dactyls in individual verses (21, 22, 28, 24) hasa 
parallel in such a verse as Mercator 260: 


atque ego illi aspicio forma eximia mulierem. 


The frequency of such resolutions in our papyrus may be due 
partly to the emotional condition of the speaker (similarly in 
Merc. 681 ff.), partly to the fact that these are perhaps the verses 
of a poetaster, not of a poet. The inexperienced versifier betrays 
himself chiefly in the freedom with which he introduces resolu- 
tions. 

The Roman playwrights are very careful to observe caesural 
pauses in the senarius, and the penthemimeral pause is distinctly 


dactyls resulting from my metrical interpretation is a serious obstacle to my theory. 
But, although in Plautus I should hardly expect to find a succession of seventy-two 
feet of which twenty were dactyls, it is certainly not difficult to find twelve successive 
verses in Plautus in which the number of dactyls runs up to sixteen, especially if words 
of the type meas are subject to iambic shortening rather than synizeais. 


1 This verse is quite uncertain, and the scansion as yet undetermined. 
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favored. Aristophanes, on the contrary, has little regard for 
such pauses. We hardly know whether or not to look for the 
caesural pause in these versus inconditi. If it is to be looked 
for, it is found with suspicious regularity in the fourth, not in 
the third foot (except in 24), and once at the end of the third (15). 
But it may reasonably be doubted if the writer was conscious of 
these divisions. One cannot mitigate the hiatuses by using 
caesural pauses as a justification; only in 15, hardly in 23, possi- 
bly in 24, does the hiatus come before the caesural pause—if 
indeed there be such a pause. Nor do I see any necessity of 
attempting to mitigate the hiatuses by other means: several of 
them resist any efforts to soften them by crasis; should we not 
leave them all as they stand? 

These lines are, therefore, to my mind, iambic senarii such as 
are familiar to us in Roman comedy. They are cruder in respect 
of hiatus and caesural pause and, possibly, resolved feet. They 
are very likely the versus incondit: of a poetaster, a friend of 
Tryphon, the weaver, living in Egypt in the first century A. Ὁ. 
Have they any further significance? As the product of a local 
amateur they should interest the student of metric, for they may 
be of significance in the history of the development of verse form. 
Such a detail as the identity of sentence and verse is not unim- 
portant. But we know too little positively of the author to use 
the material before us. Was he a friend of Tryphon, the weaver? 
Was he a Roman, or in any way subject to Roman influence? 
If he was a Greek, removed from Roman influence, and if his 
verse is such verse as had been written in Greek by amateurs two 
or three centuries before his time, or even by artists of a type 
somewhat inferior to the writers of the New Comedy, these verses 
might be of great significance to a student of the comic senarii 
in Plautus and Terence. From the Erotic Fragment, known as 
‘“‘The Maid’s Lament,” we have learned to understand better the 
cantica of Plautus; if such verses as these in our papyrus, only 
perhaps less crude in respect of hiatus, but characterized by the 
free handling of the even feet, existed in Greek three centuries 
earlier than our fragment, we might have to revise our theory that 
the senarius of Latin comedy is a Roman adaptation of Menander’s 
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trimeter. As yet, however, we have simply versus inconditi of 
a local poetaster of the first century a. D. who has allowed himself 
the freedom in the even feet of his senarii that we at present 
recognize to be the special feature that distinguishes the Latin 
verse from its Greek congener.’ 


Tas UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
November 26, 1909 


1The unintelligible part of the fragment contains a few ends of verses that must 
be taken into account. Of these καλλονὴ» (4), adexropa μου Suvapeda (9), ex reptrarou 
(10) do not conflict with my metrical scheme. ἐν τη[ι ο]Ἱδωι (5) is quite uncertain. 
και πολλα [. . .]ow» (8) is also uncertain, but the suggestion καὶ πολλα [στε͵νων would 
not necessarily interfere with my theory. The papyrus is said to be in the possession 
of Yale University. 


THE OLYMPIC VICTORY OF AGIAS OF THESSALY 
By ΚΕΝΌΑΙ,, K. SmitH 


Inscribed upon a long pedestal’ at Delphi, beneath one of the nine 
cavities cut in the top to receive the plinths of statues, are these 
elegiac verses: 

Πρῶτος ᾿λύμπια παγκράτιον, Φαρσάλιε, νίκᾳς 
"Ayia ᾿Ακνονίου, γῆς ἀπὸ Θεσσαλώῶς, 
πεντάκις ἐν Νεμέᾳ, τρὶς Πύθια, πεντάκις Ἰσθμοῖ" 
καὶ σῶν οὐδείς πω στῆσε τροπαῖα χερῶν.3 

According to this inscription we have in Agias the first Thessalian 
to win the pancratium at Olympia. My object in this paper is to 
propose a date for that victory, the importance of which is not 
limited merely to the field of historical research but has also its 
bearing upon the history of Greek literature. For as long as the 
victory of Timodemus, the Athenian pancratiast, is left undated, so 
long will the dating of Pindar’s second Nemean ode’ and its position 
among his works remain in doubt. Any narrowing of the field brings 
nearer the solution of that literary problem, and may ultimately 
decide the disputes of Fraccaroli, Schmidt, Christ, and others.‘ 
Since Agias was the first Thessalian to win the pancratium at Olympia, 
his victory must come before 408 B.c., for another Thessalian, 
Polydamas, won in that year.’ Therefore, he belongs in the fifth 
century at the latest. Ifthe date proposed in this paper be accepted, 
Christ’s dating of the second Nemean ode in the years 459-51 B. c. 
will have to be given up, and choice made between the extremes, 
either before 480 B. c., or after 448 8. c.° 

1Am. Jour. Arch. XIII (1909), pp. 447 ff. 


2 Bull. Cor. Hell. XXI (1897), pp. 592, 593. 

$Schol. Nem. 2, 4: μετὰ yap τὴν Νεμεακὴν νίκην ἐστεφανοῦτο τὰ ᾿Ολύμπια (Boeckh 
Pindari Opera II, Pt. 1, p. 436). 

4See C. Gaspar Essai de chronologie Pindarique, pp. 51-63. 

5 Paus. 6, 5, 1 ff.; 7,27,6; H. Foerster Die Sieger in den olympischen Spielen, p. 21, 
no. 279. 


6 The interval being covered by the Oxyrhynchus papyrus published by O. Robert, 
Hermes XXXV (1900), pp. 141-95. 
(CLAssIcAL PHILOLOGY V, April, 1910] 169 
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Shortly after the discovery of the inscription, Homolle’ proposed 
the date 428 8. c., for the floruit of Agias, but did not suggest any date 
for his Olympic victory. Preuner,’ in accepting the dating of 
Daochus, the son, between 431 and 404 8. ο., set the victory of 
Agias before the middle of the fifth century. He had no means of 
arriving at a more exact date, since the Oxyrhynchus papyrus,’ 
which gives the names of victors at Olympia between 480 and 448 
B. C., was not then published. This papyrus appeared so soon after 
his work that its publisher, C. Robert, could not avail himself of 
Preuner’s hints, or may have overlooked Agias altogether, since no 
mention is made of him. No one, so far as I know, has yet brought 
the inscription at Delphi into connection with the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus, either to fill the lacunae or to supplement it in the years 
beyond the point where it stops. 

With Robert’s restorations the papyrus contains only one lacuna 
in the list of pancratiast victors. This is the year 460 s.c. The 
following Olympic years through 448 B.c. are filled. Between 448 
_and 408 s.c., the year of the victory of Polydamas, there remain 

unfilled the dates 444, 440, 436, and either 416 or 412 B. c.‘ 

The choice among these dates depends almost entirely on the date 
of Daochus, the son of Agias. If, as Homolle,’ Preuner,® Kent,’ and 
Meyer’ agree, this Daochus was ἄρχων of all Thessaly during, or not 
later than, the period 431-404 B. c., it seems more reasonable to date 
his father’s victory in 460 B. c., 1. e., thirty years before, than in even 
the earliest of the next possible dates, 444 B. c., only thirteen years 
before. For, the latter date requires us to assume either that Dao- 
chus became ἄρχων when still a boy, or, supposing him to have been 


1 Bull. Cor. Hell. XXI (1897), pp. 595, 596. 

2K. Preuner Kin delphisches Weihgeschenk, Ὁ. 17. 
8 Hermes XXXV (1900), pp. 141-96. 

4The victors in the other years are: 


432 B. O. 
ro Dorieus of Rhodes (Foerster, Nos. 258, 260, 262). 
420 Androsthenes (Foerster, No. 267). 


416 or 412 Androsthenes, 2d victory (Foerster, No. 272). 
—H. Foerster, Die Sieger in den olympischen Spielen, pp. 19, 20. 
5 Bull. Cor. Hell., loc. cit. 6 Preuner op. cit., p. 16. 
TR. G. Kent A History of Thessaly from the Earliest Historical Times to the 
Accession of Philip V of Macedonia, pp. 9-10, 18, 19. 
Cf. E. Meyer Theopomps Hellenika, pp. 247 ff. He gives as dates ca. 445-415 B. ©. 
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no more than twenty at that time, that Agias, his father, had been 
married some eight years and was about thirty-eight years old when 
he won his victory. Then, as we raise the son’s age, the father’s 
increases as well. However nominal this office of ἄρχων may have 
been, an age of thirty seems none too young at which to take it up. 
If, indeed, he was thirty in 431 B. c., his father must have been mar- 
ried in 462 8. c. (or earlier, since we cannot say that Daochus was 
the oldest son. He is certainly not named for his grandfather). 
And if Agias married in 462 B. c., even supposing him to have been 
only twenty-two, then a victory in 444 B.c., eighteen years later, 
would bring him into his fortieth year. For these reasons, the 
placing of the rule of Daochus between 431 and 404 3. c. seems bound 
to carry his father’s victory back before 444 B. c., hence to 460 B. c. 

The authority for this extraordinarily long rule of twenty-seven 
years, unrecorded elsewhere in history, comes from an inscription’ 
on the same long pedestal at Delphi on which Agias is commemorated. 
The details given of ἃ rule over all Thessaly “not by force but 
legally,’”’ together with what is otherwise known about Thessalian 
affairs, suggest that this was an elective office with few real powers. 
Now, after Lycophron’s victory in 404 8. c.,” there was no peaceful 
stretch of twenty-seven years in Thessalian history until the days 
of Macedonian dominion. In 431 8. ο.,, Thessalian contingents 
came to Athens not from any central government but by cities. 
Into the intervening period the rule of Daochus just fits. 

One slight fact points to the location of supreme authority in the 
year 424 Β. c. at Pharsalus, the home of Daochus.‘ Brasidas in that 
year attempted to pass through Thessaly and sent a messenger to 
friends of his in Pharsalus, by whose help, or rather, by rapid march- 
ing, he succeeded in getting through the country.’ Thessaly during 
this period was a neutral, and the peace and plenty recorded in the 
inscription may reflect this attitude. 


Bull. Cor. Hell. XXI (1897), p. 598: 
Adoxos ᾿ΑΎία εἰμί, πατρὶς Φάρσαλος, ἁπάσης 
Θεσσαλίας ἄρξας οὐ βίᾳ ἀλλὰ νόμῳ 
ἑπτὰ καὶ εἴκοσι ἔτη" πολλῇ δὲ καὶ ἀγλαοκάρπῳ 
εἰρήνῃ πλούτῳ τε ἔβρυε Θεσσαλία. 
2 Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 4. $’Thuc. 2, 22, 3. 
4 Brought forward by R. 6. Kent op. cit., pp. 10, 18, 19. 
5 Thuc. 4, 78, 1. 
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The chief support, however, for this date must come from the 
dates of the son and grandson of Daochus, both of whom are com- 
memorated by inscriptions on the family pedestal at Delphi.’ 
Sisyphus,’ the son, was a brave warrior; Daochus II, the grandson, 
was tetrarch of Thessaly and hieromnemon of the Amphictyons at 
the time when he dedicated this monument to his family.’ In the 
case of Daochus II it has been shown by Homolle* and Preuner’ that 
he must have held these offices between 339 and 332 B. c., and that 
he was active politically as early as 352 B.c. If we take 338 B.c. 
as a working date and compute each generation at 33 years—the 
number found most workable by Kirchner in his Prosopographia 
Attica—the time between 404 and 338 B. c. is seen to cover exactly 
the required span of two generations, sixty-six years. In other 
words, the known date of the grandson harmonizes with the assumed 
final date of the grandfather. 

By the same method of calculation we secure as the corresponding 
date in the life of Sisyphus 371 B. c. (338-38). Is it possible that 
this is the same Sisyphus mentioned in the history of Theopompus,’ 


1 For reference a family tree is given here: 


Flor. 

Aparus 518 8. Cc. 

Acnontus 485 8. Ο. 

ΜΕΝ Agias ΓΒ ἘΣ 452 B. Ο. 
Daochus I (431-404) 419 B. Ο. 

Sisyphus I 386 8. Ο. 

Daschins II (339-332) 353 B. ©. 

Sisyphus II 320 B.C. 


2 Bull. Cor. Hell. XXI (1897), pp. 598, 594: 
Οὐκ ἔψευσέ σε Παλλὰς ἐν ὕπνῳ, Δαόχου vie 
Σίσυφε, ἃ δ' εἶτε σαφῇ θῆκεν ὑποσχεσίαν 
ἐξ οὗ γὰρ τὸ πρῶτον ἔδυς περὶ τεύχεα χρωτί, 
οὔτ᾽ ἔφνγες δηίους οὔτε τι τραῦμ' ἔλαβες. 
8 Bull. Cor. Hell. XXI (1897), p. 594: 
Αὔξων οἰκείων προγόνων ἀρετὰς τάδε δῶρα 
στῆσεμ Φοίβω ἄνακτι, γένος καὶ πατρίδα τιμῶν, 
Δάοχος εὐδόξῳ χρώμενος εὐλογία, 
τότραρχος Θεσσαλῶν, 
ἱερομνήμων ᾿Αμφικτυόνων. 
4 Bull. Cor. Hell. ΧΧῚ (1897), p. 595. 
5 Preuner op. cit., pp. 7-12. 
6 Theopomp. ap. Athen. 6, 252F. 
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and so necessarily active in or before 394 8. c., the year with which 
the history concludes? To have been a prominent figure in 394 B. c., 
or earlier, he must have been born not far from 425 B.c. Then in 
371 B. c. he would have been about fifty-five years old. If, then, 
for purposes of computation, we consider that one generation or 
33 years later (i. e., 338 B.c.), Daochus II was also fifty-five, he 
must have been fifty when appointed tetrarch and have worked in 
Philip’s interest at the age of forty-one; none of which are unreason- 
able ages. Then, turning to Daochus I, if we assume that in 404 B. c. 
he also was fifty-five, we obtain the not improbable age of twenty- 
eight for his election(?) as ruler of Thessaly.’ 

Or, if we apply the test of generations to the date of Agias himself, 
quite apart from the twenty-seven years of his son’s rule, we obtain 
fresh support for the year 460 B. c. as opposed to 444 B.c. For, the 
calculation by intervals of thirty-three years gives to Agias the year 
437 B.c., as the date toward the end of his career corresponding 
with the age fifty-five computed for his descendants. If, now, we 
consider him to have been fifty-five years old in 437 B.c., it is 
impossible that his great Olympic victory came in 444 B.c., when 
he would have been forty-eight years old. Even if we assume that 
there was a variation of ten years from the iron-clad succession of 
generations that we have been using, he remains thirty-eight at the 
time of his victory. On the other hand, the date 460 B.c. allows 
us to retain the full length of the generations and makes his age when 
he won, thirty-two.’ ‘ 

Thus the calculation by generations is not only in complete accord 
' with the supposition that Agias’ son was ruler of Thessaly in 431~404 
B. c., which carries with it a preference for the date 460 B.c., but 
independently favors that date itself. The foundations of such an 
argument as this are admittedly weak. Hypothesis rests on hypoth- 
esis. But the resultant date is certainly reasonable. I have no doubt 
that ‘the correct date is either 460 or 444 B.c. The facts at 


1 Indeed, if any change is desired, it would be towards adding to his age, therewith 
increasing the probability that the Sisyphus of 371 8. c. was the Sisyphus of 394 Β. c. 

2 Whether his other victories—3 Pythian, 5 Nemean, 5 Isthmian—were grouped 
around, preceded, or came after his Olympic victory, we cannot say. They cover a 
period of at least nine years. But even if they all preceded it and it was the culmina- 
tion of his athletic career, he can have won his first victory in 470 8. o., at the age of 
twenty-two. 
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present ascertainable seem to point rather to the former year. In 
this I have the support of Preuner, who looked for a date before the 
middle of the century. This can only be 460 B.c. If we place his 
victory in that year, we can fill the lacuna in the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus and complete the list of winners in the pancratium between 
480 and 448 s.c. Then the victory of Timodemus, which Robert 
wanted to place in 460 B.c.' and which must have come there to 
maintain Christ’s dating of the second Nemean ode, will have to 
fall outside this period, and be dated either before 480 or after 
448 B.C. 

There is one: uncomfortable doubt still left undecided. Did 
Telemachus, the brother of Agias, also win an Olympic victory? 
The inscription’ on the pedestal states that on the same days he won 
the same number of crowns at wrestliny as his brother did in the 
pancratium. If one of them was won at Olympia, we shall be 
obliged either to move to 464 B.c. (which is vacant) Amesinas of 
Cyrene, whose victory in wrestling is placed in 460 B. c. by Julius 
Africanus,’ or else transfer Ag:as to 444 B.c. The indefiniteness of 
the inscription, however, and its omission to speak of an Olympic 
victory by name, lead me to believe that while Telemachus may 
have won as many times as his brother, he did not win at Olympia, 
and that ἤμασι τοῖς αὐτοῖς cannot be pressed too literally. I have 
not allowed this point to enter into the argument because of its 
uncertainty. And if it is felt that the inscription does intend to 
attribute to him an Olympic victory in the same year with Agias, 
I should be inclined to question the accuracy of the dating of Amesinas 
rather than to remove Agias from 460 to 444 8. c. 
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1 Hermes XXXV (1900), p. 183. 
2 Bull. Cor. Hell. XXI (1897), p. 598: 
Κἀγὼ τοῦδε ὁμάδελφο[ ς ἔφυν, ἀριθμὸν δὲ τὸν αὐτὸν 


ἥμασι τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἐχφ[έρ]ομαι στεφάνων 
νικῶν μουνοπάλ[η:), Τ[ υρ]σηνῶν δὲ ἄνδρα κράτιστον 
κτεῖνα, ἐθέλοντοί: dov’ Τ)]ηλέμαχος δ᾽ ὄνομα. 


δ Euseb. Chron. I, 203; H. Foerster op. cit., p. 16, no. 225. 


ON THE EIGHT-BOOK TRADITION OF PLINY’S 
LETTERS IN VERONA 


By Exvmer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


In the Rheinisches Museum, Vol. LVIITI (1903), pp. 467-71, Pro- 
fessor Karl Lohmeyer published an account of certain quotations 
from Pliny’s Letters given in a MS florilegium composed in the year 
1329, probably in Verona, where it now reposes in the Capitular 
Library of the cathedral (No. CLXVIII). Professor Lohmeyer also 
discussed the knowledge of Pliny’s J etters shown by Iohannes 
[de Matociis], mansionarius at Verona, who composed in the second 
decade of the same fourteenth century a voluminous Historia Imperi- 
alis (cf., inter alia, cod. Bibl. Capit. Veron. CCIV), and at some time 
not far removed a biographical note on the two Plinies, commonly 
entitled Breuis adnotatio de duobus Pliniis, and not infrequently 
found appended, or prefixed, to MSS of the Natural History, or 
of the eight-book tradition of the Letters (cf., inter alia, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, cod. Auct. F. ii. 22; cod. Laud. MS 
Lat. 52; cod. MS Linc. Coll. (e) Lat. 77: in the Cambridge University 
Library, cod. I. 347: in the British Museum, cod. Harl. 4868: in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, cod. 8622: in the Hofbibliothek 
at Vienna, cod. 48: in the Laurentian Library at Florence, cod. 
47.34: in the Vatican Library, cod. Vat. lat. 5106; cod. Vat. lat. 
3405; cod. Regin. 1472). Every Plinian scholar is also acquainted 
with the views of Remigio Sabbadini on the same subject, published 
in his Scoperte, and Scuola di Guarino, in the Museo Italiano di Anti- 
chita Classica, and elsewhere. 

I may perhaps be allowed a few brief remarks on the same theme, 
prompted by some study of the text-tradition of Pliny’s Letters, 
and by a recent visit to Verona, where, by the kindness of the libra- 
rian of the Capitular Library, Don Antonio Spagnolo, I was permitted 
to study and copy the excerpts in the Flores moralium auctoritatum, 
and to make other researches. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that the anonymous codex 
of the Flores moralium auctoritatum mazime utilitatis et honoris, as 
(CLrass1oaL PaILo oer V, April, 1910] 175 
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it is called in the colophon, is an autograph, and that it was composed 
in the library where it is still preserved. The authors quoted in it 
appear all to have been represented at that time by MSS in the 
Capitular Library. But, as regards Pliny, at least, there is no 
inference to be drawn about the order of the letters in the MS used 
by the “florist” (if I may so term him); for the edifying apothegms 
from many sources are arranged by him in three books under a 
considerable number of chapter-headings, according to subject; and 
therefore the order of the citations from a given author could not 
be influenced by the order within his works, unless perhaps a number 
of quotations from the same author should appear in the samechapter. 
This last is not the case with the quotations from Plin. Ep. v. 9 and 
v. 20, cited by Lohmeyer as indicating that, in the MS of the Letters 
used by the florist, v. 9 stood after v. 20. These quotations in the 
Flores are in different chapters. Again, there has been no such 
correction of the book-number in the second (in the florist’s order) 
of these quotations as Lohmeyer records. The numeral 6 stands 
perfectly clear and uncorrected. But, it may be remarked, the 
quotation from vi. 2. 8 is assigned to book 5 (the florist uses sometimes 
Arabic and sometimes Roman numerals), and two from iv. 16 to 
book v, along with one from v. 17. 3. 

Nor can I agree with Lohmeyer that the fact that the last quo- 
tation from the Letters (not the last in the florist’s order, however) 
is the smug apothegm that concludes book vii is any indication that 
the MS of the Letters from which the quotations were taken did not 
include book ix (of course numbered as vili—for there is no reason to 
doubt that here we have to do with an eight-book text). It is too 
great a strain upon the imagination of the historian of the text- 
tradition of Pliny’s Letters to believe, in the lack of other evidence, 
that the MS of that work existing, doubtless, in 1329 and earlier, in 
the Capitular Library at Verona, and used there by the anonymous 
compiler of the Flores moralium auctoritatum, was any other than 
the MS used at about the same time by Johannes, the Mansionarius, 
(doubtless in the same library) which clearly contained eight books. 
On the other hand, the florist appears to have been rather a dull 
fellow (he even blunders in the same way as the “ Wicked” Bible, 
for he leaves out Pliny’s negative in vi. 22. 8), and it is quite easily 
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conceivable that he stopped his (surely somewhat careless) excerpting 
of Pliny before he had finished the volume, or that, in his haste 
(he says apologetically in his colophon that the flores were sub breui 
interuallo conditi), he struck nothmg in the eighth (really ninth) 
book that he thought worth quoting. The total number of quo- 
tations from Pliny in the Flores is not so great, after all. Nor 
can the confusion in order of the letters of book ix in the eight-book 
tradition be held to strengthen in any way, as Lohmeyer suggested, 
the notion that the ninth book had not yet been appended to the 
first seven. The fifth book also in the same tradition shows a differ- 
ent order of the letters from that found in the two other MS-families. 
And to postulate thus gratuitously yet another separate, and now 
utterly untraceable, source for the ninth book is altogether to violate 
logical probability. The easier explanation is surely here, as often, 
- the more satisfactory. 

Most, if not all, of recent utterances concerning Iohannes, the 
Veronese Mansionarius, appear to depend upon the conclusions 
reached by Girolamo Tartarotti, whose “letters” on that subject 
were reprinted at Venice, in 1754, in the volume entitled Memorie 
antiche di Rovereto (pp. 130 ff.). Tartarotti rightly concluded that 
the Mansionarius wrote his Historia imperialis (which has apparently 
never been printed) in the second decade of the fourteenth century; 
for in the earlier part of his book the author mentions the current 
year as 1313, and in the later part, as 1320 (ab ipso Othone, qui coepit 
anno Domini DCCCCLXII usque in annum Domini praesentem 
MCCCXX computantur anni CCCLVIN). But Tartarotti further 
believed that the Breuis adnotatio de duobus Pliniis must have been 
composed at a later date than the Historia, merely because of an 
observed difference in the title by which Pliny the Younger is referred 
to in the two works. 

I have been unable to find any real evidence concerning the 
precise date of composition of the Breuis adnotatio. All of the copies 
of it that I have been able to trace are of the fifteenth century. 
There is apparently no copy in the Capitular Library at Verona. 
Tartarotti knew only two copies in the Vatican Library, apparently 
two of the three that I have mentioned above. He was doubtless 
correct, as against Scipione Maffei, in identifying the author of each 
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of the two works as one and the same man, and as the Johannes 
Mansionarius Veronensis mentioned by Panvinio and Pastrengo. 
The Mansionarius was known by Tartarotti to have been alive only 
as late as 1328 (loc. cit., p. 155), but an early MS note in the copy of 
the Memorie in the Hofbibliothek at Vienna says that on p. 206, 
col. 2, of the Serie cronologica de’ Vescomi, Arcipreti, etc., by Canon 
Gio. Giacopo Dionisi, contained in the Nuova Difesa di tre Documenti 
Veronest by Canon Francesco Florio, one may read, “Sotti Giovanni 
di Forli Arciprete fiori il celebre Istorico Giovanni Diacono, visse 
nella Canonica dall’ anno 1307 fino al 1347." Sabbadini, however, 
in Scoperte dei Codici, p. 2, n. 5, quotes L. Simeoni (in La Famiglia 
di Giovanni Mansionario, Verona, 1903) as assigning the death of 
the Mansionarius to December, 1337. Of Simeoni’s conclusions 
regarding the date of composition of Historia and Breuis adnotatio 
I know nothing. | 

In the lack, then, of definite evidence concerning the date of 
composition of the Breuis adnotatio within these rather wide limits, 
the question is whether Tartarotti was right in the inference that 
he drew. I fail to see that he was. The basis for judgment is as 
follows. In the Historia imperialis (cod. Bibl. Capit. Veron. 
CCIV,’ fol. 8") the Mansionarius writes, “Eo tempore [sc. Traiani] 
Plinius orator et ystoricus, natione ueronensis, nunc [/. ut] in quadam 
ystoria legitur, floruit, qui Plinius secundus, cum prouinciam syriam 
regeret, etc.” (following with a note on the persecution of the Chris- 
tians taken from the usual Christian sources). In the Breuis adnota- 
tio the author says, “Plinii duo fuisse noscuntur, eodem nomine 
et praenominibus appellati, hoc titulo, ‘C. Plinius Secundus Veronensis 
Orator’...... Iunior Plinius titulum habet talem, ‘Caii Plinii 
Secundi Oratoris Veronensis Nouocomensis.’”’ In these two pas- 
sages, then, Tartarotti thought he saw an inconsistency that could 
be explained only on the theory that the Adnotatio was composed 
later than the Historia, and in the interval the author had first 
become acquainted with (Tartarotti does not say, as some of his 
followers do, “ discovered’) a MS of Pliny’s Letters that bore the 
longer title specified, and that first informed him on the distinction 


1This MS is probably the one said by Tartarotti to be in the poasession of Scipione 
Maffei: the only other MS of the Historia known to Tartarotti was in the Bibl. Valli- 
celliana at Rome. 
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between the uncle and the nephew, which had been previously 
unknown to him, as apparently to most or all mediaeval writers. 

It must at once be conceded that the genitive form of the name 
of the younger Pliny in the Adnotatio, and its occurrence in sub- 
stantially the same style in certain extant MSS of the eight-book 
class, point to the fact that it was copied by the Mansionarius from 
a codex of the Letters with which he was acquainted. Later on in 
the Adnotatio he says, “ Fecit etiam Plinius iste epistolarum suarum 
ad septitium libros octo;’’ and concludes with, “ Haec et alia suarum 
epistolarum libris et in iis quae superius memoravi diligens lector 
inueniet.”” But such an inconsistency as Tartarotti imagined 
between the Historia and the Adnotatio does not appear. In the 
former work Pliny is called orator et ystoricus, and in the latter he 
is declared to be the same (fuerunt autem Pliniti magni philosophi et 
summzi oratores ac historici). In the former work he 1s said to be 
natione Veronensis, and in the latter the same thing is affirmed 
(quod autem fuerit Veronensis ponit libri sexti epistula ultima 
ad Maximum): but the author states that he was also styled 
Nouocomensis, because he had recently gone to reside on Lake 
Como. 

Nor apart from all questions of a MS of the Letters, could the 
Mansionarius well have been ignorant at the time of writing the 
Historia that the younger Pliny might properly be termed Nouo- 
comensis. The Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais (11264) 
was very well known to the Mansionarius before he composed the 
Historia, and Vincent’s reference to Pliny is directly cited by him 
in the Adnotatio, and doubtless also was before him when he wrote 
the note in the Historia. That reference stands in cod. Vat. lat. 
1962, Lib. ΧΙ (comm. x), c. 67, and in it Pliny is called Plinius 
Secundus [No] uocomensis orator et historicus insignis. If the Man- 
sionarius chose to mention him in the Historia only as natione Vero- 
nensis, it could not have been for lack of further knowledge about 
him, unless the MSS of the Speculum historiale did not all read alike 
on the point referred to. 

It is worth while to notice yet another point. Vincent of Beau- 
vais had not earlier been acquainted with Pliny’s Letters, and 
speaks of his new knowledge with the natural pleasure of a dis- 
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coverer (eiusdem [Plinit] epistulas ad diuersos circiter centum reperi). 
The Mansionarius, on the other hand, mentions the eight books 
of the Letters quite unconcernedly, as he naturally would a work 
that had been represented by a MS in his Chapter Library for an 
indefinite time, and was by no means a new thing to him, nor, as 
he supposed, would be, in other copies, to other students. It was 
apparently not a source that he thought unique. He was of course 
aware that Vincent of Beauvais, and plenty of other mediaeval 
writers, copying from one another, had confused the two Plinies, 
and he thought it worth while to write a brief biographical note to 
guard against that error for the future. But he professed to have 
no newly discovered material. Any diligens lector, he says, reading 
Pliny’s Letters and “the other writers mentioned above”—Jerome, 
Beda, Vincent, Hugo, Eusebius, and other historians—could readily 
inform himself on the topic concerned. It is to me quite incon- 
ceivable that he should write in this way, if, after long years of 
study and practice as a historian, in the course of which he had 
repeated vague statements about Pliny without first-hand knowledge, 
he had suddenly come upon a MS of the Letters. 

It doubtless would have been better for the Mansionarius to 
‘state in his Historia that he was speaking of the Pliny otherwise 
called Nouocomensis, although natione Veronensis; for this scrupu- 
losity on his part would have saved more recent critics from much 
doubt. But the reference was only a brief one, for the purpose of 
mentioning, in duly pious form, the persecution, and not for the 
sake of mentioning Pliny. Hence there was nothing to prompt 
any careful discrimination at this point between the two men of 
the same name. It would have been quite otherwise, if the author 
were at the moment thinking more of the man than of the event. 
As it was, the common form of reference sufficed. And it is useless 
to expect of the Mansionarius, any more than of other men of the 
period, like Vincent (cf. n. 1 below), consistency and accuracy. Much 


1 This was doubtless cod. Beluacensis (postea Riccardianus), nunc Ashburnham 98, 
now in the Medicean Library. It may be remarked, as an indication that the Mansio- 
narius was not alone in inconsistency (cf. p. 181) that though Vincent's codex contained 
Plin. Ep. iii. 5 (on the works of the elder Pliny), his text in this immediate connection 
still makes the two men into one, ascribing both Letters and Natural History to the 
same author. 
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more striking inconsistencies and inaccuracies than this concerning 
the name are ready at hand. In the Historia Pliny is said to have 
been governor of Syria at the time of the persecution; in the Adno- 
tatio he is termed praeses Hispaniarum. The author does not feel 
called upon to comment on the disagreement between his own utter- 
ances, and, indeed, might be supposed to be serenely unconscious 
that any disagreement exists. Again, in the same paragraph of 
the Adnotatio he quotes “Suetonius Tranquillus” as authority for 
the statement that the elder Pliny was smothered under the ashes 
of Etna, and yet calmly refers to Plin. Ep. vi. 16, which he must 
have known gives quite a different story. The Mansionarius cer- 
tainly was aware that Campania is not Sicily, and Vesuvius is not 
Etna. But, as was the case with Vincent in the instance cited, the 
different sections of his doubtless somewhat overloaded memory 
were not always geared together. He could at any given moment 
set down what happened to stand in his immediate source, without 
thinking of correcting it by his other knowledge. That is certainly 
what he did more than once in the Adnotatio; it is probably what 
he did in the given passage of the Historia. 

I think it must certainly be concluded that Tartarotti’s point was 
not well taken, and should not have commanded the following of 
recent critical writers. The variation between the statements in 
Historia and Adnotatio is a fortuitous and unimportant thing. It 
is no evidence that the two Plinies were really confused in the writer’s 
mind, though they may have been in the mind of the predecessor 
from whom the passage in the Historia was copied. The Mansio- 
narius had every reason, even when he was composing the Historia, to 
know the younger Pliny as both Veronensis and Nouocomensis. 
There is therefore no evidence to show that the Adnotatio was written 
after the Historia; and especially all the evidence is directly against 
the theory that an eight-book codex of Pliny’s Letters, previously 
unknown, had suddenly turned up in Verona within the few years 
following the completion of the Historia imperialis (1320, or soon 
thereafter). 

Ratherius (890-974 a. D.), bishop of Verona, who seems to have 
used the treasures of the Capitular Library to good purpose, was 
certainly acquainted with the Letters of Pliny; but the one direct 
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quotation that he makes is of a sentence which stands in all three 
of the MS-families, and in the same form. But the fact that he 
knew the Letters suggests that the Chapter Library in his time con- 
tained a MS of them; and there is no reason to suppose it other 
than the one later known to be there. 

I can but believe, therefore, as the case appears to stand, that the 
Chapter Library at Verona, from a time before the days of Ratherius, 
had possessed one MS of Pliny’s Letters, and only one; this MS 
contained books i—vii and ix; it was known to, and used by, Iohannes 
de Matociis, the Mansionarius, and by the anonymous compiler 
of the Flores moralium auctoritatum. 

I may perhaps venture to express one other bit of skepticism, 
though I must refrain from discursive argument. I find myself 
unable to believe, with Sabbadini, that the three-column (Spanish 
uncial?) MS of Pliny’s Letters, containing eight books, that came 
in 1419 into the possession of Guarino Guarini, could possibly 
have been other than this one codex of that content that had been 
reposing in the Chapter Library at Verona since before the days of 
Ratherius (cf. R. Sabbadini Scoperte det Codici, p. 96; Scuola di 
Guarino, p. 115; Mus. Ital. di Antich. Class., II, p. 432; Epistolario 
di Guarino, No. 486). Of course we must suppose some dishonesty 
in removing the MS from the Chapter Library at Verona, to which 
theft Guarino may or may not have been accessory before or after 
the fact. If the letter in which he announces the acquisition to 
his friend was actually written from Venice, may not the stolen 
goods have been carried there for greater safety, whether before 
they were offered to Guarino, or even by him after acquisition? 
The nudius tertius (cf. letter cited above) is itself no block in the 
way of this supposition, considering the comparatively short dis- 
tance between the two cities. I would not wantonly slander the 
honest memory of a renaissance scholar, but in consideration of 
certain known facts concerning ideas about property in books preva- 
lent at that day (and I fear to some extent in our own), one need 
not be too finical about suspicions. Guarino was of Verona, and prob- 
ably knew what the Chapter Library contained; and in the lack of 
other evidence, there is no reason to suppose that the eight-book 
MS of Pliny’s Letters used a century before by the florist and the 
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historian had meanwhile vanished without leaving a further trace 
behind. Other MSS had indeed been abstracted from the Chapter 
Library, and are now lost: Catullus and the Letters of Cicero to 
Atticus, Quintus, and Brutus—possibly also Ausonius—may be cited 
as examples; but these at any rate have left descendants. 

In my study of the eight-book MSS, which has recently been 
further extended, I have been unable to trace any indication of a 
double source for such MSS within the early fifteenth century. 
All the probabilities, antecedent and otherwise, appear to me to be 
in favor of the belief that the MS of Pliny’s Letters acquired by 
Guarino came from the Chapter Library at Verona, and was the 
one used by Ratherius, by Iohannes de Matociis, and by the anony- 
mous florist.! 7 

As the quotations from Pliny’s Letters in the Flores are apparently, 
so far as they go, our earliest (except for the Breuis adnotatio) and 
most immediate witness to the text of the eight-book tradition, 
and as they have not, I think, been printed in full, it may be of some 
interest to students of the Letters to reproduce them here. They 
are given in the order in which they stand in the MS; preceding 
each is the indication of its folio and column there; following each, 
its reference to the proper place in the Letters; abbreviations are 
for the most part expanded, but otherwise the spelling of the original 
is retained: as KEE 


Ex cop. Bru. Capit. Veron. CLXVIII (Flores moralium auctoritatum): 

f. 5', c. 2.—Plinius libro -i- epistularun, xiiii * epistula: Scias ipsum 
plurimis uirtutibus habundare, qui alienas sic amat (i. 17. 4): 

f. 5", c. 1.—Plinius libro -4- epistularum, -xxv- epistula: Vbique uitia 
remediis fortiora (iv. 25. 5): 

f. 6", c. 1.—Plinius libro -3-. epistularum, - -ix- epistula: Fides in prae- 
sentia eos quibus resistit offendit deinde ab illis ipsis suspicitur lauda- 
turque (ili. 9. 26): 

f. 6", c. 1.—Plinius in seciinds epistularum: Dispice ne sit parum 
prouidum sperare ex aliis, quod tibi ipse non praestes (ii. 10. 5): 


11 see no reason to believe, with Sabbadini (cf. Scoperte, Ὁ. 3), that the Mansionarius 
made a copy of Pliny’s letters from the Veronese codex, or owned one hitnself. He 
probably appended his Breuis adnotatio to the codex in the Chapter Library, from 
which it finally was spread abroad through the instrumentality of Guarinus (cf. also 
the ascription of the Adnotatio to Guarinus himself in cod. Vat. Lat. 5106, cited on 
p. 186, ἢ. 2). 
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f. 8', c. 1.—Plinius libro -i°- epistularum: Vt enim de pictore, sculp- 
tore, fictore nisi artifex iudicare ita nisi sit sapiens non potest percipere 
sapientem (i. 10. 4): 

f. 8", c. 2.—Plinius in primo epistularum: Pompeius Iulianus tum 
cetera uita, tum uel hoc uno magnus et clarus quod ipse prouincie prin- 
ceps inter altissimas conditiones generum non honoribus principem sed 
sapientia elegit (i. 10. 8): 

f. 9°, c. 1.—Plinius libro -i- epistularum: Stultissimum aoa ad imi- 
tandum non optima queque proponere (i. 5. 13): 

f. 10°, c. 1.—Plinius in -i°- epistularum: Stultissimum credo ad imi- 
tandum non optima queque proponere (i. 5. 13)': 

f. 11", c. 1—Plinius primo epistularum: Si humiles et sordidas curas 
aliis mandas et ipse te in isto alto pingui que secessu studiis asseris . hoc 
sit negotium tuum, hic labor, hec requies, in his uigilie in his etiam 
somnus reponatur. Effinge aliquid et excude quod sit perpetuo tuum, 
nam reliqua rerum tuarum post te alium atque alium dominum sortiuntur, 
hoc nunquam tuum desinet esse si semel ceperit (i. 3. 3): 

f. 11", c. 2.—Plinius libro primo epistularum: Proinde cum uenabere 
licebit auctore me ut panarium et langunculam, sit etiam pugillares feras 
experieris non dianam magis montibus quam mineruam inerrare (i. 6. 3): 

f. 11%, c. 1.—Plinius libro -3- epistularum: Perire omne tempus arbi- 
trabatur quod studiis non impenderet [contractio fortasse legenda im- 
penderetur] (iii. 5. 16): 

f. 11", c. 1—Plinius libro -2- epistularum: Legendi semper occasio 
est, audiendi non semper praéterea [contractio fortasse legenda prop- 
terea] multo magis ut uulgo dicitur uiua uox afficit, non licet acriora sint 
que legas altius tamen in animo sedent que pronuntiat uultus habitus 
gestus etiam dicentis affigit (ii. 3. 9): 

f. 11", c. 1.—Plinius in -v- epistularum: Studeamus ergo, nec desidie 
nostre protendamus alienam sunt qui audiant sunt qui legant, nos modo 
dignum aliquid auribus dignum cartis elaboremus (iv. 16. 3): 

f. 11°, c. 1.—Idem in eodem: Adhuc honor studiis durat (iv. 16. 1): 

f. 11°, c. 1—Idem in eodem: Et enim nescio quo pacto magis in 
studiis timor quam fiducia decet (v. 17. 3): 

f. 11", c. 2.—Plinius in -vi- epistularum: Quid enim aut publice aut 
letius quam clarissimos iuuenes nomen et famam ex studiis petere aut 
mihi optatius quam me ad recta tendentibus quasi exemplar esse pro- 
positum (vi. 11. 3): 

f. 11", c. 2.—Plinius in -vi- epistularum: Equidem omnes qui aliquid 
in studiis faciunt uenerari mirari que soleo, est enim res difficilis ardua 
fastidiosa, et que eos a quibus contempnitur contempnatur (vi. 17. 5): 


1This repetition occurs in the same chapter of the Flores (De imprudentia, stul- 
ticia, temeritate, ignorantia) as the quotation just before, but with different abbrevia- 
tions in the script. 
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f. 12", c. 2.—Plinius in primo epistularum: Mecum tantum et cum 
libellis loquor. o regiam sinceramque uitam odulce otium honestum que, 
ac pene omni negotio dulcius omare, o litus secretum que musionum, quam 
multa inuenitis quam multa dicatis [fort. ditatis] (i. 9. 5, 6): 

f. 12°, c. 1.—Plinius libro -2- epistularum. xi* epistula: Inscitum est 
mortalibus studium magna et inusitata noscendi, sed fugien [sed fugien 
manus prima deleuit] (ii. 11. 10): 

f. 13*, c. 2.—Plinius libro -i°- epistularum: Affirmant etiam esse hanc 
phylosophie pulcerrimam partem, agere negotium publicum cognoscere 
iudicare promere et exercere iustitiam (i. 10. 10): 

f. 15", c. 1.—Plinius libro -v- epistula -xx*- Multum conuendatiore 
[fortasse conuendationis] et detrahit et affert memoria, uox, gestus 
(v. 20. 3): 

f. 15", c. 1.—Plinius libro -6- epistularum: Est omnino inimicum sed 
usu receptum quod honesta consilia uel turpia prout male aut prospere 
cedunt, ita uel procedunt uel reprehenduntur. Inde plerumque eadem 
facta modo libertatis modo furoris nomen accipiunt (v. 9. 7): 

f. 18", c. 2.—Plinius libro primo epistularum: Neque enim minus in 
perspicua in certa fallacia sunt iudicum ingenia quam tempestatum ter- 
rarum que (i. 20. 17): 

f. 18", c. 2—Idem in eodem libro 5: Primam religionis sue iudex 
patientiam debet, que pars magna iustitie est, et quedam superuacua 
dicuntur etiam satius est et hec dici quam non dici necessaria (vi. 2. 8): 

f. 19°, c. 1.—Plinius libro -2- epistula -iii- : Nos qui in foro uerisque 
litibus terimur multum malitie quamuis nolimus adiscimus, scola et audi- 
torium ut ficta [post ficta una littera erasa] causa, res inermis innoxia 
est (ii. 3. 5, 6): 

f, 19", c. 1.—Idem libro -2- xii* epistula: Numerantur enim sententie 
non poderantur, nec aliud in publico consilio potest fieri in quo nichil est 
tam inequale quam equalitas Nam cum sit impar prudentia, par omnium 
ius est (ii. 12. 5): 

f. 19", c. 1.—Plinius libro -vii°- (corr. m. 1 ex -ii- 1 epistularum: 
Optime autem reuerentia pudor metus iudicant (vii. 17. 8): 

f. 21", c. 2.—Plinius in [numero libri in lacuna om?sso] epistularum: 
Neque enim congruens arbitror, ut-quem augere honoribus cupias huic 
pietatis titulis inuidere qui sunt omnibus honoribus pulcriores (iii. 8. 2): 

f, 21°, c. 2—Plinius in -5- epistularum: Et secundis gratia casibus 
et aduersis caret (v. 20. 3): 

f. 23", c. 1—Plinius in -vi- epistularum: Tam iocundum est uindicari 
quam decipi miserum (vi. 22. 8): 

f. 23", c. 1.—Plinius in -vii- epistularum: Nec hystoria debet egredi 
[egredi corr. man. prima ex egregi| ueritatem, et honeste factis ueritas 
sufficit (vii. 33. 10): 
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f. 26", c. 2—Plinius libro -5- epistularum: Amicos plures habere 
multis gloriosum rephensioni nemini fuit (v. 3. 11): 

The text of the Breuis adnotatio is also of some interest in the 
same connection, if only for its quotation of some passages from the 
same MS of Pliny’s Letters. But as Tartarotti, though professing 
to follow the older (as he judged it) of the two Vatican MSS known 
to him, printed a much garbled version quite out of accord with any 
one of the three MSS known to me to be now in that Library, and 
as I do not recall that it has since been reprinted, unless by A. I. 
a Turre Rezzonici,' whose Disquisitiones Plinianae (Parma, 1763) I 
have not seen, I append here for good measure, and for reference 
from my foregoing argument, a text of the Breuis adnotatio based 
on eight of the MSS mentioned above (p. 175). For collations of 
seven of these I have to thank Miss Dora Johnson, recently fellow 
in Latin in the University of Chicago, and now a student in the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome. I have not thought 
it worth while to supply a complete apparatus criticus, except for 
the three quotations from Pliny’s Letters; but I have not hesitated 
to correct spelling and punctuation, while leaving the curious gram- 
mar and vocabulary untouched. 


The MSS used are: 

Auct. F. ii. 22 (Bodleianus) =a. Vindob. 48 = e. 

Laud. MS. Lat. 52 (Bodleianus) = Ὁ. Vatic. Lat. 3405 =f. 
MS Linc. Coll. (6) Lat. 77 (Bodleianus)=c. Vatic. Lat. 5106= g. 
Har]. 4868 (Mus. Brit.) = 4d. Regin. 1472 (Vatic.) =h. 


BREVIS ADNOTATIO DE DVOBUS PLINIIS VERONENSIBUS 
EX MVLTIS HIC COLLECTA PER IOHANNEM 
MANSIONARIVM VERONENSEM? 


Plinii duo fuisse noscuntur, eodem nomine et praenominibus appel- 
lati, hoc titulo, “Gaius Plinius Secundus Veronensis Orator.” In priore 
Plinio hoc nomen [scilicet ] Secundus denotat praenominationem; in altero 


1Since this article was put into type I have been kindly informed by Professor 
Sabbadini, whom I have to thank also for other courtesies, that the Adnofatio has just 
been edited, or will shortly be edited, by Sig. Carlo Cipolla in Miscellanea Ceriant 
(Milano: Hoepli, 1910). 

20odd. c and ἃ add Oratoribus after Veronensibus. Ine the title runs, Duorum 
Pliniorum Veronensium Vita per Iohannem Mansionarium Veronensem Breuiter Ad- 
notata foeliciter incipit; in f, De Duobus Pliniis Collecta Breuiter; in g, Guarini uero- 
nensis super plinit secundi epistolis. 
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uero innuit ordinem numeri, ut sit a primo secundus. Iunior Plinius 
titulum habet talem, “Gaii Plinii Secundi Oratoris Veronensis Nouo- 
comensis,” quod uidelicet praenomen “Nouocomensis,” potius quam 
gentile, insinuare uidetur quod “nouus” habitator “Comensis” (et prae- 
cipue iuxta Lacum Larium, qui Comanus dicitur) hic Plinius habitauerit, 
ubi fundos amplissimos habuit, ut colligitur eiusdem Plinii iunioris 
epistula ultima quarti libri ad Suram. Quod autem fuerit Veronensis, 
ponit libri sexti epistula ultima ad Maximum. Maior Plinius de se ipso 
dicit quod fuerit patria Veronensis in principio prooemii librorum Natura- 
lis Historiae: nam introducens exemplum Valerii Catulli poetae Veronen- 
sis eum conterraneum suum uocat, scribens ad Vespasianum Augustum. 

Fuerunt autem Plinii magni philosophi et summi oratores ac historici, 
nobilissimo genere orti, equites Romani et senatores, et ad omnia digni- 
tatum officia meritis exigentibus promoti usque ad consularitatis insignia. 
Prior Plinius fuit auunculus iunioris, et ille ex sorore nepos, ut testatur 
ipse iunior libro tertio epistularum epistula quinta ad Macrum,! ubi de 
primo Plinio sic refert, ‘“Pergratum est mihi quod tam diligenter libros 
auunculi mei lectitas, ut habere omnes? uelis,* quaerasque qui sint omnes. 
Fungar indicis partibus, atque etiam quo sint‘ ordine scripti notum tibi 
faciam. Est enim haec® quoque® studiosis non iniucunda cognitio.” 
Scripsit autem Plinius maior, ut breuiter ex praefata epistula colligitur, 
De Iaculatione Equestri librum unum, De Vita Pomponii Secundi libros 
duos, Bellorum Germaniae Factorum libros uiginti; in arte rhetorica De 
Institutione Oratoris libros sex, Dubii Sermonis libros octo; tempore 
Neronis Imperatoris Historiarum a Fine Aufidii Bassi libros triginta et 
unum; Naturalis Historiae libros septem et triginta; et multa alia quae 
non habentur. De ipso refert Suetonius Tranquillus quod ualde miratur 
quod uir militaribus officiis deditus tanta componere potuit etiam ratione 
uitae. Nam, ut dicit Suetonius idem in libro De Viris Illustribus, dum 
idem Plinius legiones in Siciliam duceret, eruptione fauillarum ab Aetna 
eructantium praefocatus interiit anno uitae suae quinquagesimo sexto, et 
in Sicilia tumulatur: cui consonat Plinius nepos eius in praefata epistula 
ad Macrum’ dicens, “Miraris quod ® tot uolumina multaque in his scrupu- 
losa homo occupatus absoluerit. Magis miraberis, si scieris illum ali- 
quandiu causas’ dictitasse,” et decessisse anno sexto et quinquagesimo".” 


1macrum abeg, marcum cdfh. 
Z2omnes abg, omnis (corr. ex omnes ἃ) cdefh. 
Suelis (corr. ex uelles ἃ) abcdfg, uelles eh. 


4sunt g, sint rell. Tmacrum abeg, marcum cdfh. 
5haec befgh, hic a, om, de. 8quod beegh, quot adf. 
6 quaeque h, quoque rell. %causas defgh, om. abc. 


10 dictitasse abdefh, dictasse c, actitasse g. 
11 sexto et quinquagesimo abdefh, -VI- ἃ L- c, sexto quinquagesimo g. 
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De morte uero ipsius, quia praesens erat, iunior Plinius scribit plenissime 
ad Cornelium Tacitum libri sexti epistula sexta decima. 

Plinius iunior maioris Plinii ex sorore nepos: sic bonarum uirtutum 
studiis est auunculum imitatus, ut esset idem numero, si materia’ posset 
in altero. Nam et iste per omnia officia Romanae urbis promotus consul 
fuit, deinde Africae proconsul, et postmodum praeses Hispaniarum. Hic, 
ut scribunt Hieronymus, Beda, et Vincentius, Hugo, et alii in Chronicis, 
et Eusebius Caesariensis in tertio Ecclesiasticae Historiae, dum praeses 
Hispaniarum esset, uidens Christianos sine causa crudeliter interfici, 
scripsit Imperatori Traiano, ut persecutionem Christianorum cohibere 
dignaretur, e6 quod nihil contra Romanas agerent leges: hoc solum 
inuenerit? in eis, quod nescio quem Christum, eorum deum, ut dicit, 
ante lucanum adorant. Hic senex Romae decessit. Scripsit autem et 
iste libros Historiarum a principio [mundi] usque ad tempus suum 
LXXXVIII* in quibus imitatur auunculum, ut de se dicit libro quinto 
epistularum epistula octaua ad Capitonem. Ait enim, “Me ad hoc stu- 
dium‘ historiarum impellit domesticum® exemplum. Auunculus meus 
idemque per adoptionem pater, historias equidem‘ religiosissime scripsit.” 
Fecit etiam Plinius iste Epistularum suarum ad Septicium libros octo; 
De Institutione Artium Liberalium libros septem; Librum Virorum 
Tllustrium a Proca rege Albanorum usque ad Cleopatram in nonaginta 
octo capitulis, secundum ipsorum uirorum numerum, in quo uitas ipsorum 
et merita mirabili et aperta breuitate describit; De Tripartitione Orbis 
libros sex. Item in poemate floruit. Hic auunculi uitam imitatus et 
mores etiam in otio aut scripsit aut legit; et si erat etiam in uenatu seu 
in itinere, sicut et auunculus, notarium habebat, cui equitando dictabat, 
ut de se dicit ad Cornelium Tacitum primi libri epistula sexta. Haec et 
alia suarum epistularum libris et in iis quae superius memoraui diligens 
lector inueniet. Vale. 


1 lege natura, ma ea na? 

3inuenerit deh, inueniret f, inuenitur abcg. 

SLXXXVIII efh, octo et octaginta ἃ, LXXVIII ag, LXXIX Ὁ, LXXVII c. 
studium in g, studium rell. 
impellit domesticum abcg, domestic:'m impellit defh. 
equidem abcg, quidem defh, et quidem codd. Plin. 


HERRICK AND MARTIAL 
By Pavut Nixon 


Of English lyrists none has been more indebted to the Latin 
classics than Robert Herrick. A vague consciousness of this fact 
visited his early editors. With great dispatch, therefore, the 
poet was dubbed an ‘English Catullus”—‘“English Catullus” 
being in those days a generic term of doubtful praise or extenuat- 
ing abuse applied to lyrists who sang of nakedness and were 
unashamed. 

In the course of a most entertaining and even brilliant “appre- 
ciation” of the poet, Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, after a few pleasant 
remarks anent the inanity of the editors who had successively 
referred to the resemblance between the Hesperides and the Car- 
mina of Catullus, declared that ‘‘no one carefully reading the 
Hesperides can fail to be struck with the similarity they bear to 
the Epigrams of Martial. One can hardly tell [he continued | 
where to look for a literary parallel more complete.”’ 

At the time when Mr. Gosse’s essay appeared, Dr. Alexander B. 
Grosart was completing his huge annotated edition’ of Herrick, 
and many of the essayist’s sparkling comments clashed violently 
with his own sober convictions. Not the least heretical paragraphs 
seemed those telling, in general, of the astounding resemblance 
of his beloved Herrick to the shallow, irresponsible, obscene 
epigrammatist. With the assortion that he had taken pains to 
reread the Epigrammata, he vigorously rejected the alleged 
parallel, and declared that “‘the fingers of a single hand will sum 
up [ Herrick’s] actual indebtedness to Martial.”* 

So wide a difference of opinion on the part of the two men who 
have considered the question leaves room for further and more 
detailed study of the English poet’s use of the poetry of Rome 
and of Greece. With the tacit repetition, then, of several of the 


1 Cornhill Magazine, August, 1875. Later included in Seventeenth-Century Studies 
(London, 1883). 

"London, 1876. 8 Memoriai-Introduction, p. cexlv. 
(CiassicaL PHILOLoey V, April, 1910] 189 
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pertinent remarks with which Professor Mustard prefaces his 
interesting book, Classical Echoes in Tennyson, the writer wishes 
in this paper to call attention to the relation of the Hesperides to 
the epigrams of Martial. 

Herrick is unique among English poets in the frequency of 
his expressions of admiration, affection, and solicitude for his 
poems and his fame. To these themes he devotes almost one- 
tenth of the Hesperides. Nearly one-ninth of the epigrams, their 
number, excluding tne ‘‘cracker-mottoes” of the last two books, 
being approximately the same as that of Herrick’s poems, are 
similarly personal, and are indubitably imitated hy the English 
poet with great freedom. 

He asks his Muse whither she will roam, warns her of the con- 
tempt that dwells in courts and cities, and tells her that she would 
be safer at home.’ He remarks on the difference the presence of 
Brutus makes in the attitude of “‘the virgin shy” toward his book.’ 
He wishes his verses to be read, not in the “sober mornings,”’ 


but 
When the rose reigns, and locks with ointment shine, 
Let rigid Cato read these lines of mine.‘ . 


He writes of the critic who praises only departed poets,’ bids his 
book haste away and find a friendly patron, so that it may not 
become spice or mackerel wrapping,’ and declares: 


I make no haste to have my numbers read: 
Seldom comes glory till a man be dead.’ 


Translations and imitations of Martial can hardly be closer than 
these. 

In an introductory quatrain the English poet ascribes to his 
printer all the errors of his book: the Roman epigrammatist 


12; cf. 901; Mart. i.3 (G.); cf. xi. 1.1; iii. 5.1. The numbers throughout are 
those of Pollard’s edition of Herrick (London, 1891) except in the case of the ep ,.7 
which he omits. These will be referred to by volume and page in Dr. Grosart’s edi. 
tion. Dr. Grosart gives a very incomplete list of the epigrams of Martial *‘to which 
Herrick in the slightest way alludes.’’ Mr. Pollard adds somewhat to this list, and the 
epigrams mentioned by them are marked G. or P. 

24; Mart. xi. 16. 9, 10(P.). 8Mart. xi. 17. 

48; Mart. x. 20. 21 (P.). 5174: cf. 675.1, 2; Mart. viii. 69. 

; cf. 406; Mart. ii. 27; ili. 2; iv. 86; vii. 26. 

7628; cf. 1024; Mart. v. 10. 11, 12 (G.). 

/ 
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denounces his scribes in similar strain.’ Herrick affirms, with 
some forgetfulness, that his Muse should be christened the 
“Bashful,” since that adjective best fits his virgin verses— 
Which are so clean, so chaste, as none may fear 
Cato the censor, should he scan each here.’ 
Martial, one remembers, quiets any stray scruples regarding his 
eleventh book by alleging, 


sunt chartae mihi quas Catonis uxor 
et quas horribiles legant Sabinae:? 


and his fifth book he inscribes to matrons, boys, and maids as one 


΄ quem Germanicus ore non rubenti 
coram Cecropia legat puella.‘ 

Herrick assures Porter that there will always be poets so long 
as there are patrons, and praises him as one who gives 

Not only subject-matter for our wit 
But likewise oil of maintenance for it. 
He curses the critic who carps at his book, but cannot mend it,* 
derides Prat, who writes satires which contain ‘no mite of salt,”’ 
and says of more fortunate verse that 
when all bodies meet 
In Lethe to be drown’d; 
Then onely Numbers sweet, 
With endless life are crown’d.* 
There is, to be sure, nothing peculiar to Martial in these senti- 
ments, but when one remembers that the poet many times cer- 
tainly imitates him, their similarity to lines of the epigrammatist 
seems hardly fortuitous. 

Unmistakably akin to the epigrams in subject and tone, at least, 
are several others of the short poems of this sort. Critics who 
dislike the first poem they read are requested to think it the 
worst in the book: if they dislike all, they are commended to the 


1 Mart. ii. 8. 284, 8 Mart. xi. 15. 1, 2(P.). 4 Mart. v. 2(G.). 
$117; cf. 359; Mart. vii. 55.5; xii. 3. Cf. 1.107; xi. 3. 7-10. 

6662. i. 91; 41.8.7, 8. Cf. i. 110. 

1694>Mart. vii. 25. 1-3. 


8201; Mart. x.2. Of. third stanza with Mart. x. 20. 20. 
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scab.’ His readers are urged to wink at his small and hide his 
greater faults.” His book is ordered to 
go not near 
Those faces sour as vinegar,® 
and he consigns to fellon or whitflaw the “long, black thumb-nail” 
of his detractor, who scores the verses praised by others.’ One 
can hardly fail to couple such verses with the epigrammatist’s 
many requests that his readers skip parts of his book, if they find 
it too long,’ with his statements that a book must contain some 
bad poems,° with his advice that it beware of the rhinoceros noses 
of the Romans,’ with his command that the 
triste supercilium durique severa Catonis 
frons 
retire,° and with his hatred of the critics who censure, while the 
rest of the world admires,’ and bite their black nails, when even 
Caesar condescends to read and reward him.” 

Nor are Herrick’s poems to literary friends unlike Martial’s. 
The recipients whose favorable verdict will be final," whose smile 
or frown can raise a poet or dash him to earth,” whose valuable 
criticism makes the poet’s praise their own,” and whose protection 
will insure the book’s longevity,* are of course familiar figures 
in the epigrams.” Herrick approves of the man who not only 
“hugs” and admires, but also pays for his poems." Martial, too, 
expresses his appreciation of such a character.” Herrick urges a 
friend to publish,” and remarks that fame is the “‘ propulsive cause” 
of printing.” Martial twice makes similar requests, and asks, 


ante fores stantem dubitas admittere Famam 
teque piget curae praemia ferre tuae?”! 


16; cf. δ. 295; cf. 94. 8°70; cf. 7. 4178; cf. 96, 344. 
5 Mart. vi. 65; iv. 82; x.1; xi. 106; ii. 1. 

6 Mart. i. 16; vii. 90. 81. T Mart. i. 8. 5, 6. (G.). 

8 Mart. xi. 2; cf. xi. 16 (G.). 9 Mart. vi. 64; i. 40. 10 Mart. iv. 27 (G.). 
111064, 168. 13608; cf. 964, 965. 18949; cf. 226, 245. 14112; cf. 628, 


Mart. i. 118; iv. 86; v. 80; vi. 1; vii. 26. 51,52; cf. i. 70; 1}. δ᾽; vii. 97; ix. 84,99; 
x. 78, 104; xii. 2, 8. 

16 Mart. iii. 2. 6; 5.7, 8. 17359; cf. 622. 

18 Mart, vill. 55; xii. 8; v. 16, 86. 946), ἡ 459, 

21 Mart. 1. 25; iv. 88, 
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Herrick bewails his desertion by his Muse in thanking Sir 
Clipseby Crew— 
For those gifts you do confer 
Upon him who only can 
Be in prose a grateful man.' 
Worth mentioning, perhaps, in connection with this poem is the 
epigrammatist’s demand that a prospective donor no longer await 
the reluctant Thalia before sending his present— 
divitibus poteris musas elegosque sonantes 
mittere: pauperibus munera πεζὰ dato.’ 

The English poet frequently inserts in his book tiresome verses 
lauding some friend or other who wishes for the honor of being 
enrolled among his ‘undying saints,” in his “white temple of 
heroes,” “eternal calendar,” or ‘‘generation of just.” He tells 


them collectively: 
Each lyric here shall be 


Of my love a legacy, 
Left to all posterity. 
Martial had assumed something—happily not so much—of the 
same censorial power: 
gaudet honorato . . . multus nomine lector 
cui victura meo munere fama datur.‘ 
To Varus is given a name that will live in eternal song.’ The 
picture of Pliny in his verse will outlast the work of Apelles.* 
Another friend is mentioned in his book at his own request,’ and 
Ovidius is promised that posterity will hear of him 
81 victura meis mandantur nomina chartis 
et fas est cineri me superesse meo.® 
Both poets send verses instead of gifts to friends,’ praise” and 
damn" the work of other poets, decry plagiarism,” and express a 


1491. 2 Mart. vii. 46. 
8218; cf. 224, 365, 892, 445, 498, 512, 547, 666, 806, 861, 871, 908, 957, 979, 985, 1094. 
4Mart. v. 15. 3, 4. 5Mart. x. 26. 6Mart. vii, 84 (G.). 
1 Mart. iv. 81 (G.); cf. v. 60. 8Mart. vii. 44. ©9319; Mart. ix. 99; x. 87. 


10382, 383, 528, 606, 675, 918, 912, 958, 968, 1073; Mart. i.7; v. 11; vii. 23,63; ix. 26; 
35; xi. 48, 50; xii. 44. 

11Groeart II. 88; III. 6; Mart. iii. 9; xii. 68, etc. 

13683; Mart. i. 29, 52, 58, etc. 
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deep sense of their own greatness." Both express their hope that 
their respective rulers may appreciate their efforts,’ and both 
allege that only their Muse is lewd.’ 

With these last insignificant likenesses the resemblance of 

ee πν to Martial, in this part of his work, ends. 

In his epigrams, however, Herrick again is influenced by his 
admiration of the Latin poet. The wicked husband and wife who 
strangely don’t agree;* the gentleman who is all nose;° the orator 
who can find words only in an uproar; Boreman who remains 
poor despite his rascally trades;’ the guest who cools, and spoils, 
the custard by blowing on it;’ the unfortunate lady who coughed 
out two of her teeth, and spat out the other two;’ the man whose 
gout migrated from foot to hand, making his alms even smaller,’ 
and the thrifty Mr. Prig who drinks water instead of beer; the 
girls with “rusty” teeth who should keep their mouths shut,” and 
the gentleman who cuts six new teeth, of muatton-bone”—these 
curiosities appear to have been re almost intact, from 
Martial’s museum. 

--  Α number of others, injured by transmission, warped by a 
new climate, and altered by a new surgeon, may once have been 
in the same collection. The husband who weeps (joyfully) when 
his wife is buried; “warie” Mr. Rush, who finds both summer 
and winter weather too hard on his shoes;” the gentleman who 

1211, 240, 366, etc.; Mart. iii. 955 χ, 2: xi, 8. ἢ 

3264, 265, 613; Mart. v. 1.6; vii. 82; xii. 4. 11. 

81131; Mart. i. 4.8 (G.); cf. xi. 15. 13. 

*Grosart IT. 101; cf. II. 88, Upon Jolly and Jilly ; Mart. viii. 35. 

5 Joid. III. 2; cf. II. 181, Upon Coone; Mart. xii. 88; vii. 95. 10, 11; vi. 86; xii. 37. 
6 Ibid. 111. 36; Mart. i. 97. 

7 Joid, TIT. 55; cf. II. 78, Upon Skrew; II. 84, Upon Eeles; Mart. xi. 66,: 


8 Ibid. I. 80; cf. II. 180, Upon a free Maid; II. 101, Upon Lungs; 11. 163, Way ina 
| Crowd; II. 184, Upon a sowre-breath Lady; II. 78, Upon Linnit; III. 68, Upon 
Gorgonius; Mart. iii. 17 (G.); i. 83 (G.); vil. 94 (G.); xi. 30; ii. 10 (G.). 
® Ibid. II. 92; cf. II. 243, Upon Franck; Mart. i. 19 (G.); viii. 57. 


—~ 10 Jbid. II. 177; cf. I. 171, Upon Guesse; Mart. i. 98. 
Ku Joid. I. 123; Mart. xii. 70. 13 δια. 11. 248; Mart. ii. 41. 

13 Jbid. I. 78; cf. II. 159, Upon Ursley; II. 183, Of Horne; III. 82, Upon Mudge; 
Mart. ii. 41. 6, 7; v. 43; xii. 23; ix. 37; vi. 74; iii. 98; vii. 13; viii. 57; i. 72. 

M4 Ibid. II. 290; Mart. ii. 65; iv. 58. 

Us Ibid. 111. 84; Mart. xii. 87. 
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wears long hair to cover not his ears but their absence;' Peapes, 
who picks his teeth quite as if he had eaten beef instead of bread 
and cheese;’ the fair lady whose painter deserves the credit,’ the 
perfumed damsel who alleges that she’s sweet,‘ and Judith, whose 
new skin fails to hide her foulness;* the man with the annoying 
habit of stealing shoes;° the host who displays an abundance of 
plate and a dearth of meat,’ and the guest who recompenses him- 
self for his lack of appetite by borrowing the spoons and napkins ;° 
the woman with the very limited supply of hair,’ and the girl who 
says she’s young despite her absent teeth; the one-eyed man who 
goes to the bath to be cured of lameness, but returns still half- 
blind," economical Bungie, who keeps Lent indefinitely,” and Tom 
Brock, who cleans his running eyes, but forgets to wash his dirty 
mouth”—their near relatives, at least, are in the troupe of the 
Latin poet. 

Finally there are the jealous wives; the blind” and unsuccess- 
ful lovers; the heiress-hunters;” the decrepit” and hand-made 
women ;” the schoolmasters,” doctors,” and cobblers;” the debtors,” 


1Grogart II. 290; Mart. xii. 89; ii. 29. 

3 Ibid. 11. 287; Mart. vi. 74; v. 47, 76. 8 Ibid. I. 171; Mart. ix. 37. 

4Ibid. 11. 12; Mart. fil. 65; ii. 12. 5 Ibid. IT. 62; Mart. iii. 48. 

6 Jbid. 11. 66; Mart. viii. 59; xli. 87, 28; xi. δά: viii. 48. 

Τ Ibid. I. 97; cf. 111. 82, Upon Croot; II. 268, The Invitation; Mart. x. 54; ili. 12; 
vi. 94; x. 49; iv. 39; i. 43; ii. 19. 
— 8 Ibid, 11. 24; Mart. xii. 28. 

9 Toid. 11. 155; cf. 11. 172, Upon Blanch; Mart. xii. 7; vi. 57. 

10 Joid. 11. 119; Mart. v. 45; vii. 13; viii. 57. 

11 Joid. 11. 165; Mart. vii. 13; iv. 62, 65. 


13 Jbid. II. 30; ef. I. 55, Great boast, small rost; II. 64, Upon Mease; II. 171, Upon 
Tooly; III. 45, Upon Pennie; III. 88, Upon Flood; Mart. xii. 70; v. 47, 76; xi. 32. 


18 Ibid. II. 9; Mart. vi. 81; ii. 70, 42; iii. 87. 

14 Ibid. I. 87; Mart. xii. 96. 

15 Ibid. 1. 55; Mart. iii. 8; xi. 101. 16 Toid. II. 276; Mart. xi. 64. 
11 Ibid. ΤΙ. 42; Mart. i. 10; ix. 80. 

18 Ibid. 1. 156; cf. I. 107; Mart. fii. 98; x. 39, 67; ix. 29. 

19 Ibid. 1. 182; Mart. iii. 42, 55; vi. 12; ix. 37; xii. 23; i. 72. 

% Ibid. 1. 66; Mart. ix. 68; x. 60, 62; xii. 57. 

31 Foid. 1. 170; Mart. v. 9; xi. 74; ix. 94, 96; vi. 68; viii. 74. 

33 Ibid. II. 68; Mart. fii. 16. 

Ibid. 1. 144; 11. 64, 97; Mart. if. 57, 3, 18, 44; iii. 41, ete. 
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parasites,’ and hypocrites;? the sore-eyed’ and impotent;‘ the 
greedy,’ stingy,’ pimpled,’ and proud 3 the incontinent,’ adulterous,” 
patricidal,” and incestuous” performers, who do different turns for 
the two managers. 
' In his epigrams, then, as in his verses upon poetry, Herrick 
parallels Martial very completely so far as he goes. It is a sincere 
compliment to Martial, or to Martial through Jonson, for he defied 
Heaven sand baffled Nature’s hope in attempting to be a wit. 
When he keeps close to the Latin poet, he selects for imitation; 
with unerring judgment, some inferior epigram, and then often —. 
manages to spoil it utterly. When he verges upon originality, he 
is as humorous as the elephant that elects to walk on its driver. 
Nor does he have the moral purpose of the elephant. 

But poems purportedly witty or sarcastic comprise only nn 


seventh of his work, more than one-half of Martial’s. The remain- 
ing three-fourths of the Hesperides have comparatively little in 
common with the Epigrammata. | In his few epitaphs alone does 
he further parallel the Latin poet with any suggestion of complete- 
ness. His lines “To Laurels” and his verses upon the ‘“‘sober 
matron,’ whose 


modest wedlock that was known 
Contented with the bed of one," 


were apparently written in imitation of the epigrammatist; and 
the arrangement and tone, and sometimes the sentiment, of his 
epitaphs upon children” testify to his appreciation of the tender- 
ness of feeling and delicate perfection of form that occasionally 
startle us in Martial as would the discovery of a chapel in a dive. 
In the form, too, of his epitaph upon Mr. J. Warr,” in his varia- 


1Grogart IIT. 22; Mart. ix. 14; ii. 11, ete. 2 Ibid. II. 211; Mart. iv. 6. 

SIbid. 11. 177; Mart. iii. 8; iv. 65; xii. 22. 4 Ibid. II. 156; Mart. vi. 39. 

5 Ibid. II. 149; III. 38, 72; Mart. i. 11, 20, 26, ete. 

‘€Ibid. 1. 127; Mart. i. 99; xii. 58. Τα. I. 65; II. 182, 287; Mart. i. 65; vii. 71. 
8 Ibid. III. 21; Mart. v. 17. * Ibid. I. 138; 11. 84; Mart. ix. 2; xii. 16, 33. 
10Tbid. II. 155, 196, 254; Mart. ii. 56, 60, 83; fil. 26, 85; vili. 31. 

11 Joid. 11. 84: Mart. iv. 70; i. 838. 

12 bid. 111. 22; Mart. ii. 4; iv. 16. 1889; Mart. i. 88. 4116; Mart. x. 63. 
15180, 810, 566, 642, 840; Mart. i. 88; v. 34; vi. 28, 52; vii. 96; x. 61. 

16134; Mart. xi. 18. 
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tions of such stereotyped phrases as “‘sit terra tibi levis,”* and in 
his offer to the dead of monuments of verse in lieu of those of 
stone,” Herrick possibly remembers the Latin poet. 

Hts miscellaneous verse, however, resembles the epigrams in 
little but its amount. One-eighth of Martial’s work, one-ninth of 
the Hesperides, may be so classified. The lines on the fly inclosed 
in amber are frankly imitative of the epigrammatist, and those on 
the fly in ivory were doubtless suggested by him.’ In ‘‘A Hymn 
to Bacchus’’* he expresses his tipsy disregard of Brutus and 
“Cato the severe,” to whom Martial so often alludes. Once he 
asks a friend for some wine:’ if he had needed precedent for 
such a request, he of course would not have had to turn many 
pages of the epigrams. Another poem laments the death of his 
spaniel, Tracie,” but it is not absolutely necessary to suppose that 
he recalled the panegyric upon Issa. Nor is there anything 
peculiarly significant in the fact that both poets objected to hard 
work and small pay,’ alleged that they would be more generous if 
they had more money,’ wrote frequently in honor and adulation 
of their sovereigns,’ and praised their friends.” Soame, to be 
sure, is described as being one of those 


Not wearing purple only for the show .... 
But for true service, 


and Philaenis, although she wears it day and night, 
non est ambitiosa nec superba. 


Suspicions of indebtedness are somewhat allayed, however, by the 
following line: . 
delectatur odore, non colore." 


The rest of Herrick’s miscellaneous verse not only has nothing 
in common with the epigrams, but isin large measure of an entirely 

1646, 134, 840, 642, 566, 310, 180; Mart. vii. 96. 6-8; v. 84. 9, 10; vi. 28, 10. 

282, 376; Mart. vi. 8; x. 26; v. 15. 

8 819, 499; Mart. iv. 32 (P.); iv. 59(G.); vi. 15. 

4774; Mart. x. 20. 21 (P.); i. 8(G.); Introduction, ix. 28; xi. 2.6; xi. 16 (P.). 

5920; Mart. ix. 58; xi. 106, etc. 

4969; Mart. i. 109. 7604; Mart. x. 58 8. 8457; Mart. ix. 54. 


® Dedication, 77, 161, 218, 266, 458, 687, 758, 825, 963; Mart. vii. 8; vi. 3; viii. 21; 
x. 6; vii. 8, ete. ? 


10301, 831, 341, 427, 485, 1068; Mart. i. 39, 54, 82, 111, ete. 11468; Mart. ix. 62. 
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different nature from anything that Martial, living in any age, ever 
would have cared to write. The doings of Oberon and Mab; the 
antics of the witches; old wives’ prayers and charms against fiends, 
sprites, and goblins; country festivals, and country superstitions, 
never would have been of absorbing interest to the urban wit. 
Herrick, moreover, is one of the very first of our lyrists whose 
love of nature cannot be confused with love of a glass, or a girl, 
or the comfort of a shady nook by a purling stream. His quaint 
little biographies of the flowers, his exquisite lines, ‘‘To Blos- 
soms” and “To Daffodils,” owe nothing to Martial. But with 
equal enthusiasm, at least, he sometimes sings in the old familiar 
strain of the material and mental delights of the simple country 
life— 
to such unknown, 

Whoee lives are others’, not their own. 

But serving courts and cities be 

Less happy, less enjoying thee.’ 
In two such poems he resembles the epigrammatist, whose affec- 
tion for Bilbilis, for the rural estates of his -friends—and for 
rural repose—seems to have been most sincere.’ His brother’s 
happy married life in the country is described, and the pair are 


bidden: 
disport yourselves with golden measure 


For seldome use commends the pleasure 
in such assurance live, ye may 
Nor feare, or wish your dying day. 
know virtue: and (to) aime 
More at her nature then her name.’ ΄ 
The second distich, at any rate, certainly is taken from Martial, 
and in another poem the line, 


Sweet sleep that makes more short the night 


comes from the same epigram.‘ 

1664; Mart. i. 55. 13,14; x.96; xii.18. Cf. Herrick’s description of hunting, in this 
poem, with Mart. i. 49. 23-26; iii. 58. 26-28. 

2 Mart. iv. 26, 57, 64; i. 49, 55; iii. 58; v. 71; x. 61, 58, 96; xii. 18, 31, 57. 

8106; Mart. x. 47; iv. 29.3; viii, 38. 7. 

4664; Mart. x, 47. 11. 
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The chief difference between the two, however, is not, as Mr. 
Gosse affirms, the fact that ‘‘Herrick is as much a rural as Martial 
an urban poet.”” The vital difference is that the one is as much 
a love-poet and moralist as the other is a wit. 

Herrick commends to the world nearly three hundred rhymed 
precepts and moral panaceas, of which the vast majority are defi- 
nitely remembered quite as well as they deserve to be. The epi- 
grammatist offers us only one-tenth that number of suggestions. 
A few of them the English poet adopts. His Cyrenaic cry, 

Let’s live in haste; use pleasures while we may: 
Could life return, ’twould never lose a day.' 
or, 
Tomorrow’s life too late is: live to-day; * 
his distinction between living and lasting; his prayer, 
Fat be my hind: unlearned be my wife: 
Peaceful my night: my day devoid of strife, Ὁ 
are clearly borrowed from Martial; and when he wrote: 


Each must in virtue strive for to excel; 
That man lives twice that lives the first life well, 


he apparently remembered: 


Ampliat aetatis spatium sibi vir bonus: hoc est 
vivere bis, vita posse priore frui.® 


Common to both, too, are the sentiments: 
Such as the prince is, will his people be,‘ 


Let’s live with that-small pittance that we have;’ 
Who covets more, is ever more a slave, 
and, 
"Tis liberty to serve one lord; but he*® 
Who many serves, serves base servility. 


1455; Mart. vii. 47. 11, 12; fi. 90. 4 (G.). 

3657; Mart. i. 15. 12(G.); cf., for Oyrenaic sentiment, ii. 59; iv. 54; v. 20, 58, 64; 
viii. 44, 77, and Herrick III. 281, 459, 521, 542, 641, 808. 

31090, 672; Mart. vi. 70(G.). Of. viii. 77. 

4940; Mart. ii. 90 (G.). 5298; Mart. x. 23; cf. viii. 77. 

6761; Mart. ix. 79. 7, 8; xi. 4. 8; xii. 9. 4. 

7609; cf. 608, 58; Mart. ii. 68(G.). Of. ii. 53; x. 47. 12. 

8889; Mart. ii. 18. 7, 8; ii. 82. 7, 8. 
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Both poets profess contentment with little,’ and at other times, 
with no great consistency, lament Fortune’s lack of discretion,’ and 
express their desire to have studies recompensed.’ Both are con- 
scious that true friendship is a thing apart from property,‘ and 
elsewhere praise their friends for their costly hospitality.’ Both 
speak of the comparative satisfaction of falling at the hands of a 
worthy enemy,’ dislike cruelty in the powerful,’ and believe that 
one who may sin, sins least. After the enunciation, in different 
phraseology, of these hackneyed sentiments, Herrick and Martial, 
as moralists, entirely part company. The remaining third of the 
Hesperides are love lyrics, and of such unprofitable songs the 
Roman poet composed only three score. Of these we hear but 
few clear echoes in Herrick. His poem entitled, “Ὅροι Julia 
Washing Herself in the River,”’ the last two stanzas of the ode, 
Τὸ Julia, in Her Dawn, or Daybreak,” and the request that his 


mistress 
Lucrece all day be 


Thais in the night to me. 
Be she such as neither will 
Famish me or overfill.” 


are hardly more than translations of the epigrammatist; and when 


he wrote: ° 
Go, happy rose, and interwove 
With other flowers, bind my love, 


he probably was not altogether forgetful of the lines: 
I, felix rosa, mollibusque sertis 
nostri cinge comas Apollinaris." 


The girl, too, who is whiter than swans, snow, lilies, pearls, ivory, 
cream, and moonlight,” and those who smell sweeter than incense, 
spices, ambers, musk, dewy fields, vineyards, pomegranates, balm, 


1100; Mart. x. 96; i. 55. ' 2691; Mart. v. 81; x. 14. 

$1035; Mart. i. 76; v. 16, 56. 4676; Mart. xi. 44. 

5377; Mart. iv. 64. 6141; Mart. Spect. 32. 7599; Mart. vi. 83. 
8270; Mart. i. 73. 994]; Mart. iv. 22 (G.). 


10 896; cf. 104, 198, 417; Mart. viii. 68. 7, 8; iv. 22 (G.). 
11667; Mart. xi. 104, 21, 22 (P.); i. 57 (6... 

12238; Mart. vii. 89. 1, 2. 

18105; Mart. v. 87; 1.15. Of. viii. 28. 
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myrrh, nard, wine, flowers, beehives, and the phoenix-nest, are at 
least very suggestive of Martial’s girls and boys in their complex 
whiteness and sweetness." In one poem, particularly, Herrick 
exhausts his ingenuity, and his readers, in naming fragrant things 
before he tells us the purport of it all— 

Thus sweet she smells, or what Gan be 

More lik’d by her or lov’d by me. 
We should have been spared the suspense, probably, but for 
Martial.’ 

Less certainly the epigrammatigt’s is the responsibility for 
Herrick’s desire for the girl who is coy but not unkind,’ and for 
a wife who is not too rich,° for his reflections on his inability to be 
constant in love,’ and for his resolve to have no spouse but a sister.° 
It is no more than imitation of general sentiment, at most. 
Finally come a number of tastes and convictions which both poets 
happen to have in common—a liking for lips that rival roses,’ for 
multitudinous kisses* and certain preferences therein,’ a dislike of 
painful neatness in appearance,” a consciousness of the strife 
between beauty and chastity,” a knowledge of the nothingness of 
a woman’s ‘‘Nay,”” of the credulity of the lover,” and of the fact 
that love begets love."* 

The rest of Herrick’s love lyrics, between three and four hun- 
dred in number, take us to another world than Martial’s, a world 
wherein petticoats and stomachers, ribbons and carcanets, amorous 
sighs and frozen hearts, are the great, eternal verities. Only once 


1283, 875, 179, 54, 155, 251, 327, 415, 418, 487, 721, 807; Mart. fii. 65; v. 37; vi. 65; xi. 8, 

2375; Mart. xi. 8. Cf. form of 342 and iv. 42; 876, 337, 1020, and ix. 90. 13-18. 
846, 1086, 143, 149, 951; Mart. i. 57 (G.); iv. 29, 38, 42; v. 46, 83. 

4496; Mart. viii. 12. 5249, 619; Mart. vi. 40. 

631; Mart. xii. 20. Dr. Grosart refers to I Cor. 9:5 as the source of this poem! 

723, 45, 337; Mart. iv. 42. 

874, 87; Mart. vi. 34. Catullus is probably their common source. 

9799; Grosart II. 302; Mart. xi. 23, 26, 104; viii. 46; xiii. 18. 

1083; Mart. ii. 36 (G.). 

11186, 518; Mart. viii. δά. 

19737; Mart. iv. 71, 81. Cf. iii. 90; xii. 75. 

1810; Mart. fii. 15. 

14748; Mart. vi. 11. 
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or twice convincingly sincere, but always musical, Herrick’s verses, 
gay or plaintive, pensive or triumphant, complimentary or advisory, 
to his fair, imaginary mistresses will probably never lose their place 
among the most captivating and delightful trifles in the language. 
Through them we first become acquainted with the poet; to them 
we most frequently return; and in them, in their number as in 
their form and content, we have further and conclusive evidence 
that the prevailing interests and the real genius of the poet were 
not akin to Martial’s. The points of contact between the two, 
though numerous, are relatively unimportant; the long lines of 
divergence are fundamental. Of the three Latin poets whom 
Herrick most frequently imitates, Martial is certainly the one whom 
he least desired to rival. 
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NOTES UPON THE EPHODIA OF GREEK 
| AMBASSADORS 


By W. L. WESTERMANN 


The expense-money granted to Greek ambassadors has received 
passing attention in Pauly-Wissowa under the word ἐφόδια, and 
in the excellent treatment of ancient Greek ambassadorial relations 
by M. Ch. Lécrivain in the Daremberg-Saglio dictionary.’ The 
following notes are the result of an attempt to determine more 
accurately the rate of the ephodia paid to the presbeis, who journeyed 
ceaselessly to and fro between the Greek city-states. 

It is impossible to arrive at even an approximate estimate of 
the total amount expended for this purpose by any one city in a 
given year. Froin the literature and inscriptions, however, one has 
the distinct impression that it was an appreciable item of the state 
expenditure, for the Greek embassies were sent out upon every 
sort of pretext arising out of the diplomatic relations between the 
city-states.? The connection of the state and its religion in the ancient 
world necessitated the sending of sacred embassies, θεωρίαι, which 
represented their states before the oracles or at the sacred games. 
The lack of a system corresponding to the modern diplomatic organi- 
zation, by which representatives of the different nations are main- 
tained regularly in foreign countries, increased the number of special 
embassies beyond anything which the modern world knows. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the Greek states, through the 
‘medium of the presbeis, accomplished much that in modern times 
is done through the agency of the postal service and the telegraph. 
An indication of the importance of this item of the state budget 
among the Greeks is seen in an Abderitan inscription of the second 
century B.c.2 Even in the city of Abdera, relatively ynimportant 
among the Asia Minor cities of that period, the cost of sending embas- 

1See the article in Vol. III entitled “ legatio.”’ 


2¥For a partial enumeration of these see Daremberg-Saglio, op. cit. 


δ Bull. Corr. Hell. IV, p. 47, 1. 48 of the inscription published by Pottier and 
Hauvette-Beanault. 
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sies is met out of an especial fund reserved for ambassadorial expendi- 
ture, ἀπὸ τῶν εἰς τὰς πρεσβείας. In Athens, however, the money 
is paid out of a general fund, ἐκ τῶν κατὰ ψηφίσματα ἀναλισκομέ. 
νων τᾷ Snuq,' reserved for the expenditures allowed by special 
decrees of the Assembly. 

The dignity of the sovereign states naturally demanded that the 
presbeis travel in a manner which would command the respect of the 
states visited. The amount of the ephodia must have been reckoned 
with this in mind. The Acharnians of Aristophanes reflects some- 
thing of the old conservative attitude of the simple Attic peasant 
toward the luxury indulged in by the state ambassadors when on their 
travels. The presbeis who return from the Great King? announce to the 
Assembly: “Ay, and we were dreadfully bored in strolling along the 
Caystrian plain under awnings, lying luxuriously in coaches, fairly 
done to death. When we were entertained we were forced to drink 
‘sweet unmixed wine out of glass beakers and golden goblets.” 
A later portion of the Acharnians® seems to embody the popular 
protest against the number of embassies which were being sent out 
and the fact that the urbane and polished young Athenians were 
chosen for this work. It was no more than natural, indeed quite 
necessary, that the presbeis should be of this new type, trained in 
the school of sophistry, in order to represent the sovereign city of 
Athens fitly before the other Greek assemblies and at the courts 
of tyrants or of foreign kings. The protest of Aristophanes is not 
one directed against class privilege, since the Assembly itself deter- 
mined the composition of its embassies. The comic poet expresses 
only the disgust of the Conservatives that they are being thrust 
back into the wings of the Athenian political stage, whereas the 
younger set, the representatives of the new intellectual movement, 
occupy the stage center. There is no indication in the Acharnians 
that money may be made by the presbeis out of ambassadorial 
work.‘ Therefore it is apparent that the standard of living required 


τοῦ, Dittenberger Sylloge®, No. 152, 1. 45, and article in Daremberg-Saglio. 

3 Aristophanes Achar., 11. 68 ff. SIbid., 11. 604-6. 

4In one passage (1. 186) Theoros, the ambassador who returned from Thrace, says 
that the embassy would not have stayed long in Thrace, and Dicaeopolis interrupta, 
**No, by God, unless your pay was large.’’ Even here there is no intimation that the 
ambassadors returned with their pocketa lined with money saved out of the expenses 
granted them. 
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of the members of the embassy was such that ephodia fairly repre- 
sented the actual expenses of the journey and left little or nothing 
over. 

The safest point of departure for the present discussion is found 
in two decrees of the Athenian Assembly which record missions 
to Macedon. The first is a decree of the Boule and the Demos giving 
thanks to the Athenian embassy to Macedon and to the Macedonian 
embassy still present at Athens which had been instrumental 
in bringing about the treaty of alliance between Athens and King 
Amyntas.' The date is’shortly before 370 s.c. The terms had 
just been agreed upon, and the Assembly passes the customary 
vote empowering an embassy to go to Macedon and exact the usual 
oath from Amyntas. The treasurer of the Demos, ταμίας τοῦ δήμου, 
is to pay to each of those who are chosen twenty drachmas as ephodia. 
The inscription runs στοιχηδόν, and there can be no question of the 
correctnegs of the reading, which is as follows: δοῦναι δὲ τοῖς πρέσ- 
Beo[ww τοῖῆς αἱρεθεῖσιν ei[s Ed|OAIAAAAP[ AXMASE]KASTQI. 
There is no spacing upon either side of the numerals A, and hence 
no chance of a mistake.? Estimating four days for the trip by boat 
around Sunium to the port of Alorus and one day more to Pella, 
the trip to and from Pella would occupy ten days.* The business 
of this embassy was merely to exact the oath. Let us allow three days 
for the execution of this simple business and the regular formality of 
8 public dinner to the embassy. The twenty drachmas would allow, 
if we accept the estimate of thirteen days as about correct, slightly 
over one and one-half drachmas per day for each man.‘ 

The second decree® deals with an embassy of one man who goes 
to Macedon about 348 s.c. It corroborates the testimony of the 
inscription just discussed. The business of the ambassador was 
merely to announce to Iatrokles, an Athenian captive in the hands 
of Philip, that the Assembly was looking after his welfare. The 


1 Dittenberger Sylloge?, No. 78; Hicks and Hill, No. 107. 
3See JG II. 1, Addenda, pp. 897 and 423. 


8Of. Gdtz Die Verkehrswege im Dienste des Welthandels, Ὁ. 260. For the distance 
from Athens to Theasalonica the estimate is four days. 


4Cf. P. Foucart in Bull. Corr. Hell. (1889), p. 457, who reckons on the basis of a 
drachma a day for an embassy to Delphi. 


7G II. 5.1100. Of. Aeschines, κερὶ τῆ: raparpecBelas, 15. 
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ephodion granted is twenty drachmas. The trip was presumably to 
Pella, although this is not definitely stated in the inscription; and it 
seems unnecéssary to allow more than three days for the duty imposed 
upon the presbeus in question. Again the reading AAAPAXM is 
unquestioned, since the numerals are not spaced or set off by punc- 
tuation marks. 

An interesting inscription’ of the year 357-56 relates to the 
troubles which arose in Euboea in the year before this date, when 
Eretria was attacked by some Euboean cities, with the connivance 
of Thebes.?, The Carystians, however, came to the aid of Eretria, 
which along with Chalcis, Hestiaea, and Carystus remained true 
to its Athenian alliance. The first part of the decree is lacking. 
It dealt with an alliance between Athens and some city of Euboea 
other than the four mentioned, since there would be no occasion for 
a new alliance with them. I judge that the new understanding was 
with one of the revolting cities. The ambassadors who conducted 
the negotiations which resulted in this alliance received ten drachmas 
each. A second embassy had gone to Eretria, Chalcis, and Hes- 
tiaea. It must have stopped at least one day in each place, more 
probably two. The payment was twenty drachmas to each man, 
and the reading is again clear. A third embassy had gone to Carys- 
tus. To its members the treasurer of the Demos is authorized to pay 
ten drachmas.‘ The word ἑκάστῳ is not there, but this is undoubt- 
edly an omission of the stonemason. The inscription reads: TOYAH 
Δ AAPAXMAS. With some misgiving Koehler’ made the restora- 
tion Tod δήμου A δραχμάς. An estimate of the distance to Carystus 
and a comparison with the pay accorded to the embassy which nego- 
tiated in the three cities, Eretria, Chalcis, and Hestiaea, makes 
the restoration of Koehler secure. 

An estimate based upon Demosthenes περὶ τῆς παραπρεσβείας, 


17G II. 1, No. 64 and 1]. 5, p. 22. Of. Koehler Mittheilungen des ἃ. archaeolo- 
gischen Instituts zu Athen II, p. 211. 


2Dittenberger Sylloge?, Nos. 109, 110. 

8Jbid., 109,1.19. Koehler, op. cit., estimates six days for the journey and work of 
this embassy: ‘‘So fallen auf den Tag 1 Drachme 4 Obolen.”’ 

4See 76 II. 5, No. 64, 1. 18. 


5 Mittheilungen des ἃ. archaeologischen Instituts eu Athen II, p. 211: ‘Die Zahl 
kann auch AA geweesen sein.”’ 
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sec. 390 (158), gives approximately the same result for ambassa- 
dorial expense-money as that deduced from the inscriptions. The 
embassy in question was composed of ten! Athenians who were sent 
to Philip in the year 346. In carrying out their commission they 
spent about seventy days away from Athens.? The entire expense 
18 given as 1,000 drachmas, which would be at the rate of 1,5, drach- 
mas per day for each ambassador. 

For the period from 370 to 340 B.c., withm which all the sources 
fall which have so far been used, the ephodia were evidently voted 
by the Demos on the following calculation. A rough estimate was 
made of the number of days needed to carry out the commission 
and return to Athens. The amount was then voted in some multiple 
of ten—ten, twenty, thirty, fifty, a thousand drachmas, on a basis 
of a necessary expense of about 14 drachmas per day. I have found 
no variation from the round number in any inscription which gives 
the ephodia. 

In the Acharnians the ephodia of the presbeis has developed, 
in the imagination of Dicaeopolis, to two and three drachmas per 
day. The comic touch in 1. 130 seems to have escaped entirely the 
appreciation of the scholiasts and modern commentators. To 
Amphitheos the gods had turned over the commission of making 
peace with Sparta. But the prytanists will not grant him the 
ephodia. Dicaeopolis wishes to obtain a separate peace for himself, 
children, and wife, and he is willing to pay to Amphitheos the ephodia 
—eight drachmas! Imagine the effect upon an Athenian audience, 
accustomed to sit in the Assembly and vote expense-money in mul- 
tiples of ten. Blaydes’ explanation shows the utter want of apprecia- 
tion of the humor of it. ‘Hanc mercedem ei ut legato dat, nempe 
pro singulis diebus binas drachmas. Bidui enim iter ab Athenis 
ad Lacedaemona, et vice versa, fuit.’”’ Blaydes refers to Herodotus 
VI, 120, where the Spartan troops reach Marathon τριταῖοι, but 
after a forced march, ὄχοντες πολλὴν σπουδήν. Even Phidippides 
reached Sparta only upon the second day.® If we allow three days 
for the trip of the embassy to Sparta, three for the return, and three, 

1 Boeckh Kleine Schriften, IV. 289. 


3 Boeckh Staatshaushaltung, 3d ed.,I. 808 and n. f. 
3 Herodotus, VI. 106. 
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at least, for the negotiations, the humor of the eight drachmas is 
apparent. It is as though a populistic and economical administra- 
tion should send an embassy to Europe and grant them “six bits” a 
day for expense-money. It is a melancholy task to explain a joke. 

Accepting 14 drachmas a day as the rough estimate upon which 
the ephodia were based, it is possible to settle a doubtful restoration 
by Koehler in an Athenian decree of the year 361-60.' In this 
year, after the battle of Mantinea, the restored κοινόν of the Thessa- 
lians entered into a “perpetual” alliance with Athens. The Assembly 
voted to send five men, chosen at large from the citizen-body, ἐξ 
᾿Αθηναίων ἁπάντων, who are to go to Thessaly and “exact the oath 
from Agelaus the Archon, the Polemarchs, the Hipparchs, the 
Hippeis, the Hieromnemones, and the remaining magistrates who 
rule over the Koinon of the Thessalians.’”’ The treasurer of the 
Demos is to give to the ambassadors eis ἐφόδια A δραχμάς. In 
Koehler’s copy of the inscription? the text appears as follows, with 
the letters immediately above and below: 


oe oe TOISZAEF PES 
EISEPOAIA A APAX 
ANAT PAYAITON 


There is no mutilation above or below the vacant spaces which set 
off the numeral A. 

Kumanudis® inserted a second A in the vacant space after the 
“numeral. Koehler supplied a third in the vacant space before it. 
This gives thirty drachmas per man, ἑκάστῳ, for an embassy whose 
only duty is to go to Thessaly and take the oath of the magistrates 
of the Thessalian Koinon and the division commanders of the army. 
At the estimated rate of 14 drachmas a day the Demos would be allow, 
ing twenty days for the execution of this commission. Note that 
there is no mutilation around the numeral. Recall that in the inscrip- 
- tions upon the embaasies to Macedon, to Amyntas, and to Philip- 
the pay was twenty drachmas; for the embassy to the three Euboean 
cities also twenty drachmas. If we allow three days for the trip 
to Thessaly, which is surely liberal, three for the return and three 

1Dittenberger Sylloge?, No. 108. 

2See IG II. 5, No. 598. 3’ Αθήναιον,͵ V, p. 424. 
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days for the taking of the oath, the rate of pay would even so be 17, 
drachmas per day. I have no doubt that the reading should be 
ten drachmas. The spaces before and after the numeral are left 
vacant to set it off, as frequently in inscriptions after 420 8. c.! 
In the same inscription, four lines below, Koehler himself leaves a 
similar space on the right side of the numerals AA.? 

An Athenian decree passed between 307 and 300 B.c. records 
the vote of a golden crown and a bronze statue to Asclepiades of 
Byzantium in return for the good-will and munificence which he 
has shown to the kings, the people of Athens, and the rest of the 
Hellenes.* The decree further provides that an embassy of three 
men be sent to Byzantium, who are to request that the people of 
Byzantium publicly declare the honor accorded to Asclepiades, in 
the theater at the time of the Dionysiac festival. To each of the 
ambassadors the treasurer of the Demos is to give an ephodion of 
fifty drachmas. 

If we accept the estimate made by Gdtz‘ of five days for the sail 
to Byzantium, which would seem little enough, and even ten days for 
the transaction of the business required by the state, the calculation 
gives a daily ephodion of 24 drachmas per man. In the literary 
sources there are indications that embassies were sometimes delayed 
a long time before they could accomplish the state business which 
had been delegated to them. An instance in point is the length 
of time spent by the Athenian embassy to Philip upon the mission 
of the year 346 B.c. An inscription of the year 446-45 which 
records the alliance between Athens and Chalcis® shows that the 
delay in presenting foreign embassies to the Boule and Assembly 
at Athens had become an abuse which required definite correction. 
The oath sworn by the Athenian Boule and dicasts contains the 
following clause: “ And I shall present to the Boule and the Demos 
within ten, days any embassy which may come, whenever I am a 


1See Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik 11. 552. 


4In Hicks and Hill, No. 123, the reading of the stone, εἰς ἐφόδια A δραχμάς, is 
retained. 


87G II. 1, No. 261. 
4Gétz Verkehrswege, Ὁ. 260. 
5 Dittenberger Sylloge?, No. 17. 
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member of the prytany.’”’! In the matter of the embassy to Philip, 
however, very unusual circumstances helped to bring about the — 
delay. Philip himself was anxious to put off swearing the oath as 
long as possible until he had some Thracian fortresses in his power. 
He created plausible causes of delay, such as the request that they 
assist him in the work of reconciling the Pharsalians and Haliaians.? 
The demand of the Chalcidians in the inscription cited above set 
ten days as the maximum delay permissible at Athens before the 
Chalcidian embassies should be presented to the Boule and the 
Assembly. Consequently I conclude that in most cases even at 
Athens, where the demands upon the time of the Boule were great, 
ambassadorial business was customarily handled in a shorter time. 
These are the only two cases which have come to my attention where 
the Greek embassies were detained for an unreasonable length of 
time.* 

An inscription which records an alliance between Magnesia and 
Smyrna‘ offers as safe a basis as I could find upon which one may 
proceed to reckon the time usually required to complete an ambassa- 
dorial mission. The proboylewma as it appeared before the Assembly 
of Smyrna provided that three presbeis be chosen “who shall take 


11 had cited Xen. Resp. Ath. III. 1, as another example to show that embassies 
were sometimes long delayed. The statement is that sometimes a man could not 
obtain admission to the Senate and Assembly at Athens though he sit waiting an entire 
year. Professor Shorey has pointed out to me that this remark in all probability does 
not refer to embassies, since in the enumeration of the Senate’s duties, which follows 
this passage, the reception of embassies is not mentioned. The form of the statement, 
ἀνθρώπῳ οὔκ ἐστιν αὐτόθι χρηματίσαι τῇ βουλῇ. also makes it improbable that embassies 
were in the author’s mind. We have a number of instances of embassies of one man. 
Usually, however, they numbered three or more members, rather than a single person, 
as would be the case if this passage referred to embassies. 


2Schaefer Demosthenes und seine Zeit (ed. 1886), II. 265. 


8The Spartan embassy mentioned by Andocides, repli εἰρήνης, secs. 33, 34, may 
have remained in Athens for forty days, although this is very doubtful. Granted that 
they did so, the case is quite unusual. Andocides had been a member of the Athenian 
embassy which went to Sparta in 391 5. c. with full powers to negotiate a peace. They 
returned to Athens without taking any definite action, preferring to present the counter 
propositions of Sparta to the Athenian Assembly. At the request of the Athenian 
embassy the Spartans had granted to the Athenian Assembly forty days in which to 
come to a decision, and they sent a Spartan embassy to make their formal propoeals. 
We know that the Spartan ambassadors returned without concluding the peace. It is 
impoesible to tell how long they remained at Athens. 


{Hicks Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 176; Dittenberger Orientis 
Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, I, No. 229, ll. 25 ff. The date is approximately 243 B.o. 
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up to them (the Magnesians) the articles of agreement which may 
seem good to the Demos, and shall discuss with them what is written 
in the agreement, and ask them to accept it and carry out its pro- 
visions. .... To the presbeutat who shall have been appointed 
let Callinus the treasurer give expense-money (μεθόδιον τὸ ἐκ τοῦ 
[vduov]), at the legal rate for as many days as the Demos may grant, 
out of the revenues of the city. Five days were allowed.” This is 
followed by the names of the three ambassadors. 

The distance from Smyrna to Magnesia is less than twenty-five 
miles. One day is sufficient for this trip, even on foot. This 
leaves three days for the transaction of business and the banquet 
in the prytaneum, an honor which was accorded to the Magnesians 
who had come to Smyrna (1. 36). This is surely about as fast as 
diplomatic work of this kind could be completed. It seems safe, 
therefore, taking three days as the absolute minimum number ‘of 
days required for a mission which had to treat with a foreign state, 
to assume that ten days would cover the actual time spent by the 
embassy to Asclepiades of Byzantium in that city.! This ought 
to allow for all ordinary delays, such as festivals and the like. It 
is clear, therefore, that the rate of the ephodia was considerably 
raised at Athens in the period after 346 B. c., the date of the embassy 
mentioned by Demosthenes, which was paid at the old rate of 14 
drachmas. 

The rise in the ephodia which we have thus established can be 
more accurately dated, through an Athenian decree of the year 
325—24,? which records the mission of a single ambassador to Dio- 
nysius, tyrant of Heraclea on the Pontus. The presbeus is granted 
fifty drachmas εἰς épddva. Heraclea is about one day from Byzan- 
tium. The sum is clearly reckoned upon the same rough basis 
as that in the later decree upon the embassy to Byzantium. Fifty 
drachmas was apparently the customary estimate of the Athenian 


1Jn the earlier part of the paper (pp. 205-6) I have assumed that three days 
ought to suffice for the actual work of embassies whose duty was only to exact the oath. 
The embassy would appear formally before the proper officials upon the first day, the 
oath could be administered upon the second, and the banquet could be held upon the 
third day. Upon the fourth the embassy could start upon ita return. In all cases 
I have tried to make the estimate large enough to be safe. 


2Dittenberger Sylloge*, No. 152. 
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Assembly for the trip to the region about the Propontis at the end "“ 
of the fourth century. 

A badly mutilated inscription found at Arcesine on the island 
of Amorgos' gives further evidence of an increase in the ephodia 
rate. It is a decree of the League of the Islands and falls probably 
within the reign of Ptolemy II, 285-46 s.c. It deals with public 
money advanced by the sacred bank at Delos to the cities of the 
islands.? , There is a provision that certain persons are “to be present 
in,’ and below this the remaining letters read εἰς ἐφόδιον ἐκάσ τῳ 
.... Opaly μὰς τρεῖς eis]... .. Whether the restoration of the 
word δικαστῶν made by M. Delamarre is correct or not, the thought 
is clear, namely, that the representatives of the cities are to receive 
each an ephodion of three drachmas, and undoubtedly this is the 
rate for each day. Delamarre has restored ἑκάστωι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην 
ἡμέραν dpa Ἰχμὰς τρεῖς. 

The restoration ἐκ τοῦ νόμου], in the Smyrnaean inscription 
cited above, was made by Boeckh,’ and has been accepted by all 
the later editions. There are several Athenian inscriptions which 
prove that at Athens also a set rate of pay had been fixed by law 
or by custom for ambassadorial ephodia. An embassy‘ which goes 
up to King Spartocus of the Bosphorian kingdom in the year 286-85 
is to be paid ἐφόδια. . . . τὸ τεταγμένον, “the regular, or fixed, 
amount.” The expense incurred in the publishing of this decree 
᾿ and the sending of this embassy is to be met by the “ officials in 
charge of the treasury,” τοὺς ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει. The Assembly 
no longer determines the amount of the ephodia. This power rests 
at this date with the new “treasury officials.” They made the 
reckoning of the days required for the trip, as the Assembly had 
formerly done, on the basis of the fixed rate. This rate cannot be 
determined; but it was presumably the 24 drachma rate of the period 
following Alexander, or possibly higher. 

The change in the Athenian treasury department which is indi- 
cated in the new title τοὺς ἐπὶ τῇ διοικήσει must have occurred 


1106 XII, fasc. 7, No. 18. 

3M. Delamarre, in Revue de Philologie XXVIII (1904), 98. 
8 CIG 38137. ) 

4Dittenberger Sylloge*, No. 194. 
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after 307 B.c.! For in the honorary decree to Asclepiades of Byzan- 
tium,? of the period 307-300 B.c., the Tamias of the Demos 18 still 
the official authorized by the Assembly to pay out the ephodia in 
amounts definitely fixed by the Assembly. It is well known that 
the organization of the Athenian state underwent important modi- 
fications during the rule of Demetrius, and upon the liberation of 
Athens from Demetrius’ sway in the years 288-86 B.c.* The loss 
of the right to fix the amount of the ephodia on the part of the 
Assembly is in itself of little importance. Yet the thought suggests 
itself that this slight decrease in the competence of the Assembly 
and corresponding increase in that of the treasury officials is a 
heritage of the tyranny of Lachares and the “freedom” under 
Demetrius. 

In the year 172-718. c. it is the ταμίας τῶν στρατιωτικῶν at 
Athens who advances the money to ambassadors. A decree of this 
year‘ empowers him to reckon and pay out the ephodion, τῷ δὲ 
χειροτονηθέντι ἀνδρὶ μερίσαι τὸ ἐφόδιον τὸν ταμίαν τῶν στρατιωτικῶν. 
It is evident from the use of the expression τὸ ἐφόδιον that the set 
rate for the ephodia was still maintained. 

A comparison of the ephodia rate with the wages earned by laborers 
at Athens at two different periods shows conclusively that the deduc- 
tion made from the Acharnians of Aristophanes is correct. The 
ephodia remained, throughout the fifth and fourth centuries at least, 
exactly what they purported to be, namely, an advance by the 
government which would approximately defray the traveling and 
living expenses of the ambassadors while engaged upon the special 
mission for the state. The building accounts for the Erectheum® 
state that πρῖσται, which probably means stonecutters here, receive 
one drachma a day, the architect a drachma, and unskilled labor 
a like wage. We may regard this then as the living wage of the 


10f. Busolt Die gr. Staats- und Rechtsaltertiimer (Iwan Maller Sammlung, IV. I.) 
1, 237, n. 6. 

3See JG II. 1, No. 261. 

8366 Wilamowitz Phil. Untersuchungen, IV. 201; and Niese Geschichte der gr. und 
maked. Staaten, I. 358, n. 5. 

4Dittenberger Orientis Graeci Insc. II, No. 771, 1. δά. 

5Of. Jevons ‘* Work and Wages in Athens,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, XV (1895), 
240. 
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free laborer. Certainly the one and one-half drachmas per day, 
which has been established as the approximate basis for the ephodia 
between the years 370 and 346 B.c., cannot have done much more 
than meet the necessary expenses of the presbeis. About the same 
ratio between the wage of free labor and the ephodia of ambassadors 
holds good also for the end of the fourth century. Building accounts 
from Eleusis, of the year 329-28 and of about ten years later, prove 
that unskilled labor was then earning a drachma and a half, skilled 
labor as high as two or two and a half drachmas.! I have tried to 
show above that the ephodia rate was about two and a half drachmas 
after 325 B.C. 

Keeping in mind the expenses incurred in travel, the ephodia 
of the ambassadors seem moderate enough when compared with 
the fees paid at Athens for state service. When the ephodia were 
calculated at 14 drachmas daily, the Archons were receiving 4 obols 
a day,’ the dicasts’ pay was 3 obols, the payment accorded to mem- 
bers of the Boule was 5 obols. The Amphictyones, who adminis- 
tered the funds of the Delian temple, received a drachma per day, 
the Athenian governor over Salamis and the officials sent to Samos, 
Skyros, Lemnos, and Imbros a like amount.® 

The higher rate of the ephodia which first appears in the inscrip- | 
tion of the year 325-24 stands in an unusually close relation to a move- 
ment in prices and wages in Greece which Beloch has called a 
“Preisrevolution.’”’‘ The rise in the price of wheat, barley, and 
cattle was accompanied by a corresponding advance in wages, 
attested in the Eleusinian building inscription of 329-28. The 
rise in the fees paid for the attendance upon the ecclesia, to a drachma 
for the other meetings and nine obols for the κυρία ἐκκλησία was 
undoubtedly necessitated by the general increase in wages and 
prices.© The ephodia were in the same way affected by the general 


1See Jevons op. cit. 

2Gilbert Greek Const. Antiquities (ed. 1895), p. 222, n.4; cf. Aristotle Pol. Ath. 62, 2. 

S Arist. Pol. Ath. 62, 2. 

4Beloch Griechische Geschichte 11. 355 ff. 

5 Arist. Pol. Ath. 62; Beloch, II. 358. The explanation sometimes given for the 
increase in the payment for attendance upon the ecclesia is the superficial one of dema- 
goguery and a desire to curry favor with the proletariat. See Kenyon Aristotle on the 
Constitution of Athens, note to chap. Ixii. This reason is hard to reconcile with the 
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advance in the standard of living, although the pay of the state 
officials mentioned above was not raised, at least until after the 
date of the Polity of the Athenians. — 

The inscription of the year 325-24 giving the embassy to Heraclea, 
which I used in determining the 24 drachma rate, has been thor- 
oughly discussed by Ulrich Koehler in an article upon “ Attische 
Psephismen aus den Jahren der Theuerung.”' Chiefly upon the 
evidence of this inscription he dates a crisis at Athens, lasting from 
330 to 325 B. c., when a sudden rise in the price of wheat forced the 
state to energetic measures to obtain grain for its poorer citizens 
at a low price.? Beloch correctly remarks® that the speculations 
in grain of Cleomenes of Naucratis, the financial governor of Egypt 
under Alexander, cannot be responsible for this crisis, although they 
may have augmented it. Neither in Beloch nor in Koehler’s article 
is there any suggestion of the connection between the crisis at Athens 
and the great sums of gold and silver thrown into circulation by 
Alexander, especially in 331 B.c. In this year the old Persian 
treasuries of Susa and Persepolis, 170,000 talents if the ancient 
accounts may be trusted, fell into the hands of the young and lavish 
prince. How quickly it came into circulation and how soon its 
effect would be felt in Greece itself may be surmised from the fact 
that Menes, the newly appointed governor of Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Cilicia, was given the sum of 3,000 talents to assist Antipater 
in the war against King Agis.‘ Much of this money must have 
gone immediately into Greece. In the same year Alexander dis- 
missed his Greek allies, who returned home with full pay and 2,000 
talents as an additional gift. The direct effect of these sums upon 
the market of Greece and the indirect effect of the vast amounts 
paid out in Asia by this princely young spender must have been great. 


well-known poverty of the Athenian state at the time of the Social War and the careful 
administration of its finances under Eubulus and Lycurgus. Certainly the ephodia 
and the pay of the ecclesiasta were more closely dependent upon the actual cost of 
living than the payment of the higher officials. 


1 Athen. Mitthetlungen, VIII (18838), 211 ff. 
' 9] bid., p. 167. 
8 Geschichte Gr. 11. 356, n. 4. 
4Niese Geschichte der gr. und makedonischen Staaten, I. 9. 
5 Niese I. 99. 
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This sudden increase in the gold and silver supply of the western 
Asiatic and Greek world must as inevitably have caused a rise in 
prices as the discovery of gold in California in 1849 did in our middle- 
western and eastern states within the succeeding five years. The 
average wholesale price of food-stuffs rose from 79 in 1849 to 101.2 
in 1853, the average price of all commodities from 98.7 to 109.1.! 
The rise in prices is already marked in the report of the year 1850. 
The corresponding increase in wages does not appear so quickly; 
but the average wages rose from 92.5 in 1849 to 98 in 1855.7. In 
the same years (1849-53), according to Sauerbeck’s statistics, the 
average cost of total food in England rose from 74 to 102, a rise of 
about 38 percent. In his summary of tables at the end of the article 
from which these data are taken, Sauerbeck gives no other large 
cause for the rise than the gold discoveries in Australia and Cali- 
fornia. The means of communication and transportation between 
the Persian cities and Greece in Alexander’s day were decidedly 
better than those between California and the Mississippi River in 
1850. I judge, therefore, that the stimulus to the money-market 
of Greece from the opening of the Persian treasuries would certainly 
show itself within a year. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1See the Aldrich Senate Report on Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, 
Senate Reports, Vol. III, Part I (1893), p. 100. 


3Tbid., p. 176. 
8 Augustus Sauerbeck ‘‘ Price of Commodities and Precious Metals,”’ Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, XLIX (1886), 581 ff. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


PASSER 
Catull. Carm. ii 


The charm of this poem, blurred as it is by a corrupt manuscript 
tradition, has made it one of the most famous in Catullus’ book. To 
reconstruct the piece, to restore exact line and detail to the half-divined 
beauties of the blurred design—this is an ambitjon which may excuse 
some temerities of conjecture. 

And since the diseased area is large, I shall offer a cumulative argu- 
ment in which the probabilities of correction at each vitiated point 
strengthen each other in proportion as the total reconstruction may be 
judged acceptable. 

1. The vulgate text presents the following difficulties or peculiarities: 
vs. 1: Query: Is Passer nominative or vocative? Presumably vocative: 
at least, so all editors have taken it. But if vocative, is it not very sur- 
prising that after throwing this extra high light on the addressee of the 
poem, Catullus lets him fall so far in the shade that, except a single tecum 
in vs. 9, we have not a verb nor a pronoun, all through, of the second 
person? Compare it with vi, vili, ix, xiii—for examples—and you feel 
that this piece has been twisted away from its true orientation. A tu or 
a te is to be expected in the text to carry on the intention of that emphatic 
initial vocative Passer. 

2. All the editors swallow desiderio meo nitenti (Friedrich even 
acclaims it for “wundervoll”), and all explain the words by the analogy 
of hem, mea lux, meum desiderium, etc. But at the risk of appearing 
presumptuous I must beg leave to deny that it is Latin to use any such 
expression in the genitive or dative or ablative case. You can say lux 
mea as nominative or vocative; possibly by a stretch you can say lucem 
meam vidi (though I fancy it would be an ultra-comic phrase); but until 
any critic shall produce an instance of luci meae or lucis meae used as 
hypocoristics, I deny that Latin idiom expresses these cases except by 
apostrophe: for lucis meae oculos you must say tuos, lux mea, oculos; 
for the dative of desiderium meum you must say tibi, desiderium meum. 
A single authentic instance will suffice to shake this assertion. But 
neither Ellis nor Baehrens nor Friedrich nor any of the commentators 
that I can discover, cites anything to support the assumed extension of 
this poetical figure to the dative or the genitive case. 

3. In vss. 8, 9, the false sequence acquiescet . . . . possem shows that 
the text is amiss. 
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4. Vss. 11-18: Ellis’ apparatus exhibits the great variety οὗ sugges- - 
tions which editors have made for disposing of these lines. I wish here 
to take it for granted that some transposition is necessary. Doubtless 
those lines were adrift in a margin and took shelter in a blank space at 
the end of this poem, but I think that the chances are rather in favor of 
the lines belonging to our poem than to another. To what part of it 
they belong is an unprejudiced question. 

5. In vs. 11, many editors have seen that est is otiose and inelegant: 
but how did est come into the text at all? What motive had any scribe 
for inserting an est which was needless for meter and for sense? 

᾿ 6. Supposing these lines (11-13) to concern the Passer at all, how 
might one expect the comparison of Atalanta’s apple to square with 
Lesbia’s sparrow? Is it not reasonable that sparrow should answer to 
apple, Lesbia to Atalanta? Is it not rather uncouth for Catullus himself 
to answer to Atalanta in one part of the comparison, and the other part 
to be wholly vague? 

Now to satisfy these desiderata in order: 

1 and 8. In vs. 6 read TE solaciolum sui doloris, and in vs. 11 tam 
gratum ES mihi; and in vs. 8, for credo ut cum gravis acquiescet read 
UT TECUM gravis ACQUIESSET ardor. 

2. Give the words desiderio meo their obvious, prima facie meaning, 
as in at desiderio, Tulle, movere meo, Prop. iii. 22. 6; ut facile scias 
desiderio id ποτὶ tuo, Ter. Heaut. 307, namely Lesbia’s yearning for the 
absent Catullus, and we should expect a sentence of the form cum 
desiderto meo movetur. Movetur is paleographically unlikely here, but 
Cicero writes desiderio teneri for desiderio movert. I submit that cum 
desiderio meo TENETUR (“when she feels yearning for me”) is paleo- 
graphically an easy substitution. 

4 and 5. The presence of the superfluous and offensive est in vs. 11 
is natural enough if we accept the reading of ed. Parmensis 1473 es: tam 
gratum ES mihi quam ferunt puellae..... The idiomatic neuter in the 
predicate would readily cause es to be corrupted into est. 

6. It will follow that Lesbia speaks the line and speaks it to the 
sparrow, which restores a reasonable fitness to the terms of the compari- 
son— Lesbia: Atalanta: : passer: aureolum malum. 

To sum up these details, the reconstruction will be completed as 


follows: 
Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 
Quicum ludere quem in sinu tenere, 
Quoi primum digitum dare adpetenti 
Et acris solet incitare morsus, 


Cum desiderio meo TENETUR, 5 
Karum nescioquid IUBET iocari 
TE, solaciolum sui doloris, 
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\ 
“Tam gratum ES mihi quam ferunt puellae 

“ Pernici aureolum fuisse malum 

“Quod zonam soluit diu ligatam!” 10 


UT TEcum gravis acquiesset ardor! 
tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 
Et tristis animi levare curas! 


A few remarks in conclusion. In vs. 6 IUBET is a MS variant, not 
a mere conjecture. Also in vs. 11 for the excision of credo as a gloss I 
can claim authority from Ellis’ note, “it is not uncommon to find in MSS 
credo written in the margin as an expression of the scribe’s opinion on 
some obscure, or obscurely written and not wholly decipherable word.” 
In vs. 11 ACQUIESSET = acquiescet seems to me to have at least paleo- 
graphically a good deal of probability; the uncommon syncopated form 
was almost bound to give rise to acquiescet in copying. The tense per- 
haps needs some justification. I would render it “were I with thee, how 
instantly would my passion heat get lulled and done with.” In primary 
time acquieverit would mean “will get lulled and done with;” the plu- 
perfect expresses the same instantaneousness in the secondary time; 
acquiesceret would be too gradual, too inceptive, to give what I conceive 
to be Catullus’ meaning. 


Tam gratum es mihi quam ferunt puellae, etc. 


If it be objected that there is a violence in making the three lines (8-10) 
ἃ quotation of Lesbia’s supposed talk to the sparrow, although no verb 
of saying expressly introduces them, I would suggest that it is possible 
a line is lost between 7 and 8, something like 


‘Passer, deliciae meae,” inquit illa. 


As I give the piece it is articulated 1 3 3 3 3. The hypothetical 
line would give us a scheme of 1 8 83:1 8 8, The appropriateness of 
vss. 11-13 as counterpart to vss. 2-4 is manifest. 


J. 5. Paivumore 
Tur UNIVERSITY 


Glasgow 


SOME INDIC COGNATES OF GREEK τηλίκος 


The equation of Pali and Prakrit tarisa- with Greek τηλίκος, advo- 
cated by Bartholomae, JF. 8, p. 160, and accepted by Wackernagel, 
AiGr. i, p. xxi, has been rejected by Pischel, Grammattk, § 245, and 
Brugmann, Grundriss’, 2' p. 496. The fact that in these languages d 
and r apparently interchange as correspondents to Indic d (e.g. Pali 
tadica- , tarisa-; dvaddasa, barasa) would seem to be ample reason for 
refusing to go outside the Indic languages for the explanation of 
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tarisa-. But certain evidence, namely the testimony of the dialect of 
the Girnar redaction of Asoka’s Fourteen-Edicts, has hitherto been over- 
looked. It should be noticed that in this dialect we have d everywhere 
consistently for Indic d except apparently in ¢tdrisa- , etdrisa-, yarisa- ; 
but it should be observed that in these cases we have r consistently; cf. 
per contra, dbadasa (Skt. dvadasa) and tratdasa (Skt. trayodasa). This 
shows at once that no matter what the origin of the r in Pali barasa 
(Skt. dvadaga) is, the r of Pali tartsa- must be judged quite apart from 
it. In short, the evidence thus far adduced is rather against the equation 
of Girnar, Pali, and Prakrit tarisa- with Sanskrit tadrsa-. And there 
is further reason for the rejection of this etymology. Indic 7 is often 
represented in both Pali and Prakrit by 7, but in the Girnar dialect out- 
side of tadrisa-, etarisa-, yarisa- as is ordinarily assumed, there is not a 
single case where such correspondence is found. Per contra note 
kacam (i.e. kaccam) as contrasted with Pali kiccam (Skt. krtyam). But 
it will be objected that the a of kacam is in no sense decisive, as it 
might be due to the analogy of kata- (Skt. krta-). That is true; yet at 
the same time the burden is on those who maintain that tarisa- cor- 
responds to Sanskrit tadysa- to show that Indic r can become ὦ in the 
Girnar dialect. Taking into consideration the first objection I raised 
against Pischel and Brugmann, I think we have sufficient evidence to 
warrant us in rejecting the equation of Girnar tdrisa- with Sanskrit 
tadrsa-, and for accepting the equation of Girnar tarisa- with Greek 
τηλίκος. Girnar ydrisa- then would be the correspondent to Greek ἡλίκος. 
Girnar etarisa- can either be an old inherited word or a new formation 
based on: the relation of ta- : eta-. It is, I need scarcely add, highly 
improbable to separate Pali and Prakrit tdrisa-, etc., from Girnar 
tarisa- , etc. 

The fact of not finding any correspondence in Sanskrit to tdarisa- 
need cauze no alarm. As a matter of fact, not a single dialect of all the 
inscriptions of Asoka, nor any of the Prakrit dialects, nor Pali is a direct 


linear descendant from Sanskrit. 
Truman MICHELSON 
Tae Harvarp CLUB 


New York City 


HOMER ILIAD 2. 367 AND PLATO REPUBLIC 492C 
τῶν εἴ ris σε ἴδοιτο θοὴν διὰ νύκτα μέλαιναν 
τοσσάδ᾽ ὀνείατ᾽ ἄγοντα, τίς ἂν δὴ τοι νόος εἴη; 

The scholiast (Dindorf, Vol. IV, p. 851) interprets τί διανοήσῃ; τί 
ἐργάσῃ; Monro renders “what would be your device for escape?” Leaf’s 
last edition comments: “‘ydos expedient as I, 104, e 23,” etc. Similarly 
Ebelung’s lexicon and the majority of editors. On the other hand, 
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Eustathius has ἤγουν τί νοεῖς παθεῖν; and Ameis translates “ Wie wfirde dir 
dann nur zu Muthe sein?” which I think is certainly right. The word 
γόος may, οὗ course, have either meaning. Nearly all terms for “mind” 
may be used in the looser or in the more precise sense, and, in particular, 
words of predominantly cognitive connotations may be used of the affec- 
tive nature. Conversely, words of emotional suggestion may refer to the 
intelligence. In this passage the emotional or affective sense is the more 
appropriate— What then would be your plight, your state of mind? How 
would you feel then? This is probably the force of νόος above, 358: σὺν 
δὲ γέροντι νόος χύτο, δείδιε δ᾽ αἰνῶς, where it would be a mistake to under- 
stand it specifically of intellectual confusion. In Iliad 3. 68, νόος drdp- 
Brros, parallel to κραδίη in 60, there can be no question but that the 
affective meaning predominates. In Odyas. 8.78, χαῖρε vow, the rendering 
“mit Bedacht” apparenthy rests on the idea that the dative must be 
instrumental. It is rather locative like θυμῷ and φρεσὶ in similar uses, 
Monro, Hom. Gram. 145. 3. 

If we take νόος, then, of the feelings, we have in our passage the begin- 
ning of an idiomatic turn of phrase quite common in the later literature, 
though frequently overlooked. It occurs in Plato Rep. 492C, where, in 
spite of the warning τὸ λεγόμενον, the commentators, with the partial excep- 
tion of Adam, generally ignore it: ἐν δὴ τῷ τοιούτῳ τὸν νέον, τὸ λεγόμενον, 
τίνα οἴει καρδίαν ἴσχει; The best parallel for this is Eurip. J. A. 1173: 
τίν᾽ ἐν δόμοις με καρδίαν ἕξειν δοκεῖς, ὅταν. That the specific word καρδία 
is not essential to the usage appears from Dem. 28. 21: εἰ δ᾽ ὑμεῖς ἄλλο τι 
γνώσεσθε . . .. τίνα οἴεσθε αὐτὴν ψυχὴν ἕξειν; and 50. 62: τίνα pe οἴεσθε ψυχὴν 
ἔχειν ἣ πόσα δάκρνα ἀφιέναι; 

With slightly different suggestion, Lysias 32. 12 has τίνα ποτὲ ψυχὴν 
ἔχων ἀξιοῖ; In Plato Symp. 219D, διάνοια is substituted: τὸ δὴ μετὰ τοῦτο 
τίνα οἴεσθέ με διάνοιαν ἔχειν; where again the commentators, including 
Hug-Schine, are silent. Isocrates frequently substitutes γνώμην in 
essentially emotional contexts, 6. g., 6.77: τίνα yap οἰηθῶμεν αὐτοὺς γνώμην 
ὅξειν ὅταν; 14. 15: ots τίνα χρὴ προσδοκᾶν γνώμην Lav ἣν ἀκούσωσιν, etc.; 
14. 48: τίνα γὰρ ἡμᾶς οἴεσθε γνώμην ἔχειν ὁρῶντας, etc. Similarly 17. 10 and 
19. 22, etc. Cf. also ποίαν... . γνώμην [Lys.] 2. 35, and τίνα γνώμην 
οἴεσθε ἕξειν τοὺς μύστας [Lys.] 6.5. If Blass had realized the frequency of 
the phrase he would hardly have used its occurrence in Isoc. Plat. 48 
and Aeginet. 22 as a proof of common authorship in Att. Bered. Vol. IT, 
p. 239, n. 4. : 

Lastly it may be observed that similar turns are common in Latin, 
e. g., Ovid Heroides 7.65: quid {ἰδὲ mentis erit? Cic. Manil. Law 6: 
quo tandem animo esse putatis? Verg. Aen. 4. 408: quis ἐἰδὲ tum, Dido, 
cernenti talia sensus? 


Paut SHOREY 
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PHILOSOPHASTER AGAIN 


Professor West’s article on “ Philosophaster Once More” needs no 
additions, but it may be noted that Laurentius Valla (Hlegantiae i. 5) 
had before him a text of the De ctvitate dei reading philosophaster. 
His words are interesting: “Et hunc [Cicero] Augustinus appellat 
philosophastrum, non (ut puto) parvum philosophum, sed imitatorem 
philosophorum, nisi dicas imitationem esse diminutionem quandam per- 
fectionis.” This statement accords with Professor West’s position on 
the “abusive term,” and the context shows that Valla in no way felt that 
there was an inconsistency which needed emendation. The word thus 
appears to be almost a correlative with vir gravis. - 


F. M. Foster 
FarrMounT COLLEGE 
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Geschichte des hellenistischen Zeitalters. Von JuLius KAERstT. 
Zweiter Band, erste Halfte: Das Wesen des Hellenismus. 
Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1909. Pp. xii+429. 


In 82 pages Kaerst gives a skipping narrative of the events which 
took place in the eastern half of the Mediterranean world between the 
death of Alexander the Great (323 B.o.) and the battle of Ipsus (301 
B.0.). It is a brief summary with some good critical remarks, but not 
much freedom of movement. Then follows in five chapters a detailed 
treatment of Hellenistic culture, and in four chapters a similar treatment 
of the Hellenistic state. Altogether upward of three hundred and fifty 
pages are devoted to “Die innere Umbildung der Kultur der Polis,” 
“Die Philosophie des Hellenismus,” “Der technische Charakter der 
hellenistischen Kultur,” “Rationalismus und monarchische Weltan- 
schauung,” “ Die hellenistische Religion,” “ Der allgemeine geschichtliche 
Charakter der hellenistischen Kultur,” “Die innere Begrindung der Mon- 
archie,” “ Die Grundztige des hellenistischen Staates,” “Die Monarchie 
und die Polis,” “ Die Monarchie und die Gessellschaft.” 

The author has an astonishing faculty for putting simple ideas in 
abstruse and enigmatic forms of speech; and, not content with doing it 
once, he does it again and again in each case until the reader is 
bewildered and dazed by the refinements and super-refinements of his 
author’s definitions. If it were not that the fundamental ideas are 
founded on the facts of historical life, and, when discovered, are well 
worth knowing, the frail-minded historian would be justified in with- 
drawing to the realm of more concrete realities, and in leaving Kaerst to 
the stout intelligences of the political philosophers. Let no novice in 
historical thinking stray into Kaerst’s labyrinth. Movement forward 
there is none except the kaleidoscopic movement of ideas. Everything 
that is individual is eliminated except in so far as the general concept 
has individuality. The point of view assumed is always that of the 
result reached —reached, moreover, not ata series of given moments in 
the course of the Hellenistic development, but at the present time. 
There is no possibility in Kaerst’s schemes for the outcome to have been 
different from what it was; no recognition of the huge mass of forces 
which contributed to the issue, but only as forces of opposition. And 
this treatment is presented as the logical consequence of the universal 
standpoint which all historians should strive to reach. We are told that 
we must constantly aim to arrange the entire past in one vast order of 
conceptual relations, and that to establish this is the ultimate goal of 
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historical science. Accordingly, out of a few leading ideas are deduced 
in an ever-growing Stammbaum of concepts the whole coral continent 
of Hellenism. Wonder at the performance is mingled with dismay at 
the obligation of having to regard so many subtle distinctions. 
Hellenism has had a curious fate. First came the constructive 
genius of Droysen, who sought, by divination almost, to see the will and 
ideas of the Hellenistic kings in all the manifestations of national and 
international life. Then followed Holm, to whom the only vital thing in 
Hellenism was the projection into it of the Hellenic poleis, the rest being 
the mere material out of which new poleis might be formed for Rome 
to swallow. Niese shied away from all construction and reflection, and 
gave us a formless and unintelligible mass of individual facts. Mahaffy 
blended incidents and impressions in his genial incoherent way. Kaerst 
relegates facts and incidents to his footnotes, appendices, and historical 
introduction, thus saving the text for classified, analyzed, and criticized 
generalities. His history turns out ultimately to be a sort of theology 
for Droysen; for he does substantial justice to his work in summarizing 
it as follows (p. 389): “Wir haben im grdésseren Zusammenhange 
darzulegen versucht, dass die allgemeine Entwicklung politischen 
Anschauungen und VerhAltnisse, namentlich aber die Entwicklung der 
geistigen Kultur immer entschiedener auf eine Apotheose des herrschen- 
den Individuums hindrangte.” The insurgency of individualism broke 
down the city-state; animated the Cynic, Stoic, and Epicurean philoso- 
phy; called for the recognition of special excellences by the elaboration 
of literary, scientific, religious, industrial, and governmental techniques; 
destroyed historic continuity and made all existent things clay in 
the hands of divine and human Uebermenschen. It put the Olympian 
deities on a par in origin and character with human benefactors, and 
thus forced men in quest of really superhuman aid to look for it in the 
oriental deities, “οὗ which Heaven is the father alone, neither did the 
race of mortal men beget them, nor shall oblivion ever put them to sleep. 
The power of God is mighty in them, and groweth not old.” It finally 
made monarchy the only conceivable political régime and thus conditioned 
in every direction the reorganization of public life. Droysen showed us 
Titans at work. Kaerst seeks to define the tasks they had to perform. 
W.S. Ferauson 


[HPQAOT ] ΠΕΡῚ TIOAITEIA2. Hin politisches Pamphlet aus 
Athen 404 vor chr. Von ENGELBERT DreErup. Studien 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, hrsg. von DrE- 
BUP, GRIMME, UND ΕΚΊΒΒΟΗ, II 1. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1908. 

Since Kohler in 1893 discovered that the oration Περὶ πολιτείας, which 
is attributed to Herodes Atticus in the thirteenth-century parchment from 
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which al] the later MSS are derived, contained valuable material on the 
political situation in Thessaly at the end of the fifth century B.o., con- 
siderable attention hasbeen devoted to its study and interpretation. 
The historians Beloch, Meyer, Péhlmann, and others—Costanzi and 
Nestle for example— have been claiming that it is an original pamphlet 
issued in the form of a speech at the time with which it deals, while the 
well-known student of Der Attizismus in seinen Hauptvertretern, W. 
Schmid, has dissented, and tried to show that it really belongs to the 
brilliant trifler with whom it is traditionally connected. 

Schmid affirmed that the style of the speech does not reveal the time 
of its composition; that it may equally well be an old or an archaizing 
_ production. This Drerup cannot concede. By a careful study of its 
style and composition —a complete index verborum is included—the 
Munich philologue, who has made a name for himself by his work on 
Isocrates, shows that it is really old; that it has all the expected charac- 
teristics of the rhetoric of the outgoing fifth century Β. o.—the compact, 
antithetical, abrupt, helpless style of the pseudo-Xenophontine tract on 
the Constitution of the Athenians, shot through and through with bright 
colored threads from Gorgias and Thrasymachus; that it has nothing 
whatever in common with the neo-Attic rhetoric. This, in our judgment 
a decisive demonstration, is the solid contribution of Drerup’s book. In 
the rest of his work he tries to prove that the author belonged to the 
circle of Theramenes, and that he sought to make propaganda for the 
latter’s political programme by arguing for its adoption by the city of 
Larisa. This is simply a far-fetched attempt to explain its spurious 
title. For the historical and literary interpretation of the pamphlet, and 
for one of the most brilliant pieces of exegesis of which the reviewer 
knows, the reader is referred to the second part of Ed. Meyer’s Theo- 
pomps Hellenica. Clearly, the speech belongs to 400-399 B.o., not to 
404 p.c.; it deals seriously with Larisa, not obscurely with Athens, and 
its author was a contemporary who knew what he was talking about. 

W.S. Frerauson 


Flaws in Classical Research. By J.P. Posteatz. (From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. III.) London:. 
Henry Frowde, 1909. Pp. 51. 3s 6d net. 


Professor Postgate has written a most entertaining paper “drenched 
in matter,” and full of suggestions from which even dissenters will learn. 
He probably knows as well as the reviewer that so large and vague a 
theme can have no unity other than that impressed upon it by the per- 
sonality of the writer. Classical studies have for many centuries engaged 
some of the best intellects of Europe. To speak of “flaws in classical 
research” is like speaking of wrong methods in science, or attempting to 
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classify fallacies. It is merely a general indictment of human frailty. 
Still, it is interesting to learn what particular fallacies are the pet aver- 
sion of an alert and curious mind. ' 

The differences between classical and scientific investigation, Pro- 
fessor Postgate tells us, are two. In classical studies there is more of 
the personal equation, and yet the classical student makes less allowance 
for it. This we think hardly goes to the root of the matter. The funda- 
mental difference is that conflicting scientific hypotheses generally admit 
of adjudication by crucial experiment, while such questions as the genu- 
ineness of the Platonic letters, or the origin of the Homeric poems, 
obviously do not. Up to the stage of final verification, scientific doc- 
trines are as much affected by personal or patriotic bias as are the 
hypotheses of philology, and up to this point the leaders of science 
disagree about the ether, for example, or heredity, or the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter no less than do the editors of “the Oxford and the 
Corpus texts of Propertius.” 

What Professor Postgate calls the “idols of textual critics” are simply 
lapses of attention, or deviations from his own preferred via media. 
Some systematically emend too much, and some as habitually defend 
desperate readings of a vulgate. But all intend with Professor Postgate 
to “act on each occasion as the balance of the evidence ... . shall 
determine.” The dissensions of archaeologists, comparative mytholo- 
gists, and textual or literary critics, which he deplores, are no more 
surprising than those of geologists, astronomers, and biologists about 
the age of the world. Specialists inevitably view all things in the light 
of their specialty; but in the end if there is evidence enough securus 
tudicat orbis. 

The long list of interesting “errors” loosely classified as due to 
modern proclivities must be judged each on its merits. Some details 
of ancient life and some linguistic niceties will always escape us. 
But Professor Postgate underrates the resources of scholarship, unless, 
as his examples would sometimes imply, his “our” and “we” refer to 
undergraduates. Whatever the anonymous scholars whom he cites may 
do in their careless hours, “we” are not really unaware that we cannot 
reason about classic idiom and syntax in English translation, or that the 
Latin roots in English have deviated from their original meanings, or 
that some of these earlier meanings show more clearly in eighteenth 
century or Elizabethan English than in the idiom of today. And though 
we may not resort to explanation by hyperbaton so freely as Professor 
Postgate does, we find nothing startling in the statement that “order in 
modern sentences is syntactically essential and in ancient sentences 
syntactically indifferent.” We are not baffled by Pindar’s “ Spartan bevy 
of girls,” or his “dun herd of cattle,” and as for Cerberus’ “ three-tongued 
mouth ” (Hor. Car. ii. 19. 31), I find in my notes ad loc. the comment 
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“'Triple-headed and triple-tongued is all one reckoning ‘save the phrase 
is a little variations,’”’ with the substance of which Professor Postgate 
will probably concur, though he may deplore the “ Americanism” of the 
phrasing. 

The next point of difference noted between classical and modern 
languages is, I think a false one. Speaking of such phrases as Cicero’s 
fontium gelidae perennitates and Phaedrus’ corvi deceptus stupor, he 
says “The greater ease of what might be called the intertransience 
of two ideas in the circular group (that is, in inflected languages) . 
strikes us as particularly strange in a language with such a love for ‘the 
concrete.” But surely this usage is a matter of rhetoric, rather than of 
the idiom or genius of the language. It appears with euphuism and 
stilo culto in any language, ancient or modern. Not to speak of Swin- 
burne’s “ purblind scrutiny of prepossession and squint-eyed inspection 
of malignity,” it can be found in English without looking further than 
Byron’s “blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone.” It is a marked character- 
istic of modern French prose. Mr. Howells constantly employs it, in 
such phrases as “the girl’s belted slenderness.” It can be found on 
nearly every page of Mrs. Wharton, and is imitated by all young writers 
who are ambitious to have a style. Like everything else, it is Greek in 
origin, appearing in the Attic drama, if not earlier, and in Plato’s later 
style. (Cf. Eurip. fr. 205: ἐπῶν δὲ κάλλεσιν and fr. 324: κόμης ξανθίσματα, 
and Plato Laws 625: κυπαρίττων re ἐν τοῖς ἄλσεσιν ὕψη. 

The interest of the paper lies in the details, and a general summary 
does it injustice. Professor Postgate goes on to discuss at random 
trames, and Pomerium, and the Homeric article, and Terence, and Agar’s 
emendations of the Odyssey, and Abbott’s theory of the Latin accent, 
and the reading of Sapphics, and puns in Plautus. A further flaw of 
classical research is that we not only reject the testimony of the ancients, 
but read it carelessly. ‘“Quintilian says that the final syllables of a pre- 
ceding word should not be the same as the initial ones of the following,” 
yet modern scholars, Professor Postgate complains, will illustrate this 
rule by Vergil’s Dorica castra. But he forgets that all Latin rhetoric 
comes from the Greek rhetoricians, and that they attribute to Isocrates 
the rule, μηδὲ τελευτᾶν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι ἀπὸ τῆς αὑτῆς συλλαβῆς, οἷον εἰποῦσα 
σαφῆ. etc. 

To conclude, much as I have enjoyed this paper, I mark these reserves 
to guard against the impression which it will make upon the student or 
the hostile layman. In his impatience of human frailty, Professor Post- 
gate makes too many concessions to opponents of the classics. He seems 
to agree with the scientific friend who remarked to him “on the classical 
man’s inattention to details.” He says severely “studies in which are so 
many pitfalls as ours must allow no openings to error.” And again, p. 
14, “there is small excuse for this blundering.” But in his less cen- 
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sorious moods he must be aware that, though habitual blundering may 
be unpardonable, there is no single lapse that a great scholar may not 
excusably be guilty of, whether his name be Wilamowitz, Gildersleeve, 
Jebb, Butcher—or Postgate. I am tempted to cite examples from my 
marginalia. But we can all do it, and I forbear. 


““Scimus et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.” 
Ῥασι, SHorEy 


Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesens. Von FRANZ POLAND. 
Priesschriften gekrént und hrsg. von der ftrstlich Jablo- 
nowskischen Gesellschaft zu Leipzig. Nr. XXIII der his- 
torisch-nationalékonomischen Sektion. Leipzig: Teubner, 


1909. Pp. 655. M. 24. 


This imposing work, which may be regarded as an enlargement and 
completion of Ziebarth’s Das griechische Vereinswesen, has nine main 
divisions: (1) “Namen und Arten,” pp. 5-172; (2) “Gdtterverehrung,” 
pp. 173-270; (8) “Personenstand,” pp. 271-329; (4) “Organisation,” pp. 
330-452; (5) ““Finanzen,” pp. 453-98; (6) “Sittlichkeit,” pp. 499-518; 
(7) ‘““Geschichtlichen Ueberblick,” pp. 514-34; (8) “ Listen der benutzten 
Inschriften und Papyri,” pp. 548-630; (9) “Register,” pp. 630-55. The 
remainder is made up of a few pages of introduction, and thirteen pages 
of additions and corrections which were made necessary by the fact that 
the printing began in 1906. 

The author was ill advised in calling his book a history. It has 
indeed made a history of the Greek private associations possible, but it 
is itself simply a collection of the materials for such a work. We hasten 
to add, however, that it is a complete collection; that the materials are 
well mastered and admirably analyzed, and that so many new, important 
observations are made that the whole represents a substantial scientific 
advance. 

The term thiasos in Attic use meant technically, Poland remarks, a 
subdivision of a phratry. Hence it could not be the abstractum of 
orgeones or of thiasotai. Hence too, we may add, lists of members of 
thiasoi were normally published without the demotica, which arose from 
the relatively late, concurrent registration of citizens in the demes. 
Elsewhere, however, in our judgment, the lack of demotica signifies the 
presence of foreigners; so that the distinction drawn by Poland between 
orgeones and thiasotai is not complete. The former were all Athenians, 
the latter all foreigners—at least till, in the second century s.o., Athens 
abandoned her inveterate social exclusiveness. The associations desig- 
nated by titles compounded of the names of deities and the suffix —stai, 
and especially the eranistai, were composed according to circumstances 
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either of citizens or of citizens and foreigners together. Moreover, the 
chief reason for the prevalence of these new names for associations 
formed after the end of the third century B.o. is that at this time 
organizations were needed in which Athenians and aliens could mix. 
We are thus unable to concur wholly in the view which runs through 
Poland’s entire book, and which he expresses most concisely on p. 380 
when he speaks of the development “den das Vereinsleben von dem alten 
religidsen Orgeonentum durch die Thiasotenvereine zum materiellen 
Eranistenkolleg hin nahm.” In our judgment—and we have considered 
all of Poland’s evidence carefully—the general trend was directly the 
opposite. The orgeones were in the fourth century B.o. primarily rela- 
tives. They had long since lost the religious impulse which brought 
them into being. Membership in one of their associations was then 
simply a mark of good social standing. Individually they were entitled 
to registration in the phratries, and beyond doubt there was often a 
practical identity between their unions and the thiasot. With religion 
they had only a traditional concern. This, however, was sufficient to 
warrant gentlemen of Athens who were interested in a foreign deity in 
forming an association under this name for the gratification of their inter- 
est; but they could do so only when the deity had been already accepted 
by the state. The orgeones thus tended to become religious. A religious 
association of foreigners (thiasotat) became the center of a religious con- 
gregation when the state recognized the cult and appointed a public 
priest to administer it. The cases of Serapis and Atargatis on Athenian 
Delos are all that need to be cited here. The line of development was, 
further, not from the thiasotai and eranistai to the quasi-public clubs 
of technitat, athletai, epheboi, neot, presbyleroi, gerontes, of the Roman 
era, but to the churches of Isis, Cybele, Dea Syra, Jahwe, Mithra, Christ. 
Hence it is only by the exclusion of these latter that Poland is justified 
in making the Vereinsleben of the Roman age worldly and material. 
We think, moreover, that he has minimized too much the protective and 
funerary purposes of the Hellenistic koina of thiasotat. Had he used 
the noteworthy nomos published in the Annual of the British School at 
Athens for 1906-7, p. 328, he might have penetrated deeper into the true 
raison d’étre of many of these earlier associations. Foucart went too far 
in reserving the private associations to foreigners. Poland has gone too 
far in the opposite direction. He has minimized unduly, in our judg- 
ment, the part played in them by women and slaves also. These, of 
course, had no place in the political or semi-political organizations 
(thiasoi, orgeones, and the clubs of the Roman age), but in the middle 
group of thiasotat and eranistai, as well as in the religious congrega- 
tions into which these grew, there is distinct evidence for the participa- 
tion of women of the lower classes and of slaves; and when this is the 
case with the more important of them, which have alone come to our 
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knowledge, this sex and element was doubtless largely represented in 
the great mass of obscure associations of which we know nothing. Les 
absents ont toujours tort. 

Poland has enabled us to distinguish the areas of Greek Vereinsleben 
according to nomenclature, locality, and time. He has done for the 
Hellenistic private associations what Walzing has done for the Roman 
collegia. We need astudy like Cumont’s Mithra and Harnack’s Mission 
und Ausbreitung des Christentums for each of the oriental cults. Then 
we may hope for a Geschichte des antiken Veretnswesens. 

W. S. Frerauson 


Society and Politics in Ancient Rome. By Frank Frost ABBort, 
Professor of Classics in Princeton University. New York: 
Scribner, 1909. 


The growing tendency on the part of our classical] professors to collect 
fugitive papers into volumes of essays, as well as the increasing frequency 


οὗ their contributions to the non-professional journals, are interesting 


and encouraging signs. They show that their work is not confined to 
the domain of what has been called “austere philology,” but deals to 
some extent with subjects which are of interest to all cultivated readers. 

Professor Abbott’s volume shows that papers which do not percepti- 
bly advance the frontier of the science at any point, or contain anything 
that is strikingly novel to the specialist, may yet be read even by the 
specialist with profitas well as with pleasure. One of the very best of the 
essays, for example, is the one which in the nature of the case has least 
new material to offer—the sympathetic sketch of the life of Cicero’s son, 
under the title of “The Career of a Roman Student.” To the layman it 
must be something of a revelation to find how intimately some of the 
more technical and less familiar branches of classical philology, such 
as epigraphy and paleography, may be connected with matters of interest 
to every thoughtful reader. 

In these days, when affectation in style is almost as common as it was 
in the days of the early Roman Empire, one cannot fail to note and to 
commend Professor Abbott’s smooth and graceful diction. One’s atten- 
tion is rarely caught by brilliant or would-be brilliant sententiae 
(although the reference to Clodius as the stormy petrel of politics seems 
distinctly in the former class), nor is one’s easy course checked by rough 
places in the road. The latter are the more noticeable because of their 
rarity. The opening sentence of the essay on “The Theatre as a 
Factor in Roman Politics under the Republic” must be read twice before 
one realizes that the comma in the second line belongs at the end of the 
first. The only other typographical error that has been noted is the loss 
of a period at the end of the second sentence on p. 162. At the bottom 
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of p. 55 “the most gifted poet, the greatest orator, and one of the most 
brilliant wits of her time” would naturally be taken to refer to one 
child of Fortune, instead of to Catullus, Cicero, and Caelius, an impres- 
sion which could have been avoided by the repetition of “by.” Whether 
the translation at the bottom of p. 96 is Professor Abbott’s or not does 
not appear, but it would be safe to wager a few sesterces that no one who 
was not acquainted with that epigram of Martial would guess the mean- 
ing of “Nile’s salt treasure.” The translations of Verus Innoces on 
p.17 and of superbiae Campanae on p. 109 do not seem strictly accurate. 
The reviewer doubtless betrays his own ignorance in taking exception to 
the use of historical jargon, such as chauvinistic, Jacobin, and the like, 
as he does elsewhere to that of the more occult terms of pedagogy, 
philosophy, and other sciences and pseudo-sciences. He admits with 
shame that he had to consult the dictionary in an effort to discover the 
force of the former word as applied to the foreign policy of the Roman 
senate—and in vain. On p. 163 its meaning is clear enough, but why 
should it be spelled with a capital letter there and not on p. 39? 

But these trifles, which it becomes second nature for the pedagogue 
to note, and having noted, to record, do not detract in the least from the 
great interest and value of the essays, which may be reaa with perfect 
confidence that they are based on sound and thorough knowledge. The 
least satisfactory is on the whole the one on “The Evolution of the 
Letters of our Alphabet,” where the important and powerful influence of 
the cursive hand is noted in a final paragraph which casts doubt on 
much of the ingenious theorizing which precedes it. The titles of the 
remaining essays are: “Municipal Politics in Pompeii,’ “The Story of 
Two Oligarchies” (an interesting comparison of Roman and American 
political development), “Women and Political Affairs under the Roman 
Republic,” “ Roman Women in the Trades and Professions,” “ Petronius: A 
Study in Ancient Realism,” “A Roman Puritan,” “Petrarch’s Letters to 
Cicero,” “ Literature and the Common People of Rome,” “Some Spurious 
Inscriptions and Their Authors.” 

The book may be heartily recommended both to the classicist and to 


the general reader. 
Joun C. Roire 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Eusebius, Kirchengeschichte. Herausgegeben von EDUARD 
Souwartz. Kleine Ausgabe. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1908. 


It was a happy idea to make Schwartz’ edition of Eusebius’ Church 
History accessible to a larger circle of readers through the medium of 
an editio minor, which appears simultaneously with the second part of 
Vol. II. Part one appeared in 1903. 
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The enterprising publishers of the Prussian Academy’ 8 great series 
have certainly met the public more than half way in offering this volume 
of 442 pages at M. 4 (M. 4.80 bound). The price of the larger work is 
M. 88 (M. 38 bound). The Greek text is the same in both. The Latin 
text of Rufinus, which Mommsen edited for the larger edition, and to 
which he had put all the finishing touches at the time of his death, has 
been omitted. The original page and line numbers are, however, pre- 
served in the margin of the smaller edition. This will permit the use 
of the volume containing the “Prolegomena” and the “Register” which 
constituted Bd. I of the set, with either edition. 

In view of the extraordinary reduction in price already made, it would 
perhaps be too much to ask that the Register (170 pages) be published 
separately for users of the smaller work. 

The text is provided with a critical apparatus that will meet the 
ordinary demands of the student, while the omission of the less impor- 
tant readings has the advantage of securing greater clearness. The 
readings of the Rufinus text and of the Syrian translation are in- 
cluded when important. The volume is uniform in size and makeup 
with the larger work. It is to be hoped that the reception accorded this 
book will encourage the publishers to extend the practice to others of 
the more important works in this series. 

CuarLes H. Berson 


Tse UnNIversitry or CHICAGO 


Greek Archaeology. By Harotp NortH FowLER aND JAMES 
RIGNALL WHEELER, with the collaboration of GorHam 
PHILLIPS STEVENS. New York: American Book Co., 1909. 
Pp. 559; 412 halftone illustrations. 


This excellent book appears in the “Greek Series for gies and 
Schools,” edited by Professor H. W. Smyth. It consists of an Intro- 
duction on “The Study and Progress of [Greek] Archaeology in Modern 
Times” and of nine chapters on “ Prehellenic Greece,” “ Architecture,” 
“Sculpture,” “Terracottas,” “Metal Work,” “Coins,” “Engraved Gems,” 
“Vases,” “Painting and Mosaic,” followed by a classified bibliog- 
raphy and an index. The chapter on “Architecture” is by Mr. Stevens, 
who has already made himself known to archaeologists by brilliant work 
upon the Erechtheum. The chapter on “Vases,” and that on “Paint- 
ing and Mosaic” are by Professor Wheeler. The other chapters are by 
Professor Fowler. “Both authors have read the whole book carefully 
and accept responsibility for the statements contained in it.” 

This handbook belongs to a class already represented by Murray’s 
Handbook of Greek Archaeology (1892), Walters’ The Art of the Greeks 
(1906), and Collignon’s L ’archéologie grecque (2d ed., 1907). In my 
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judgment it is superior, on the whole, to any one of its predecessors, 
although the English works named, and especially the second, are more 
sumptuously published, and that of Collignon is perhaps more readable. 
Its full value can be appreciated only by those who know how difficult 
it has been heretofore for beginners to find concise and trustworthy 
information on most of the topics included in the foregoing list of 
chapters. 

Chap. I, on “Prehellenic Greece,” is particularly valuable, including 
as it does a summary of the discoveries of the past ten years in Crete. 
Chap. II, on “Architecture,” is better than any other treatment of the 
subject in English that Iam acquainted with; yet it needs more revision 
_ than any other portion of the book. For one thing, it would greatly gain 
in usefulness by the addition of a glossary of technical terms. How is 
the beginner to know, for example, what is meant by a “Lesbian pat- 
tern” (pp. 123,129)? Space for a glossary could easily have been gained 
by the omission of some irrelevant matter, as on pp. 174, 175, 191, 192. 
The attempt to compile a glossary would doubtless have prevented one 
or two infelicities in the use of architectural terms. The apparent identifi- 
cation of “egg and dart” with “ovolo” on pp. 123, 129, may be due to com- 
pression; but it is impossible to explain away the misuse, on p. 125, of 
the word “arris,” which is properly applicable to the sharp edge between 
Doric flutings, but not to the fillet between Ionic flutings. For“ fascia” at 
the top of p. 182, I should like to subetitute “corona.” At the bottom of 
p. 184 “fascia” may be only a misprint for “fascias.” To turn to more 
substantial matters, it is a mistake to say (pp. 111, 148) that the 
crepidoma of the “ Theseum” had only two steps; see the excellent article 
“Theseion” in Baumeister’s Denkmdéler. For a refutation of the state- 
ment (p. 135) that “the three-aisled system was almost universally adopted” 
for the temple cella one has only to look at plates xv, xvi, of Perrot et 
Chipiez, Histoire de Part dans Vantiquité, Tome VII. As for the 
“very noticeable diminution and entasis” of the columns of the temple 
at Corinth, Durm says (Baukunst der Griechen,? p. 209) that these 
columns have no entasis and only slight diminution, and this, I believe, 
is right; at least I am unable to learn that anyone has ever detected an 
entasis. I have noted in this chapter over a dozen additional points, 
individually unimportant, which call for correction. 

Chap. III, on “Sculpture,” will perhaps be less used than the 
other chapters, inasmuch as that subject is already well treated in 
more than one book. It is a conscientious sketch, offering very few 
points for criticism. That the “Apollo” of Tenea is “carved in Pentelic 
marble” (p.200) is contradicted by Furtwangler (Beschreibung der Glyp- 
tothek, p. 47), who calls the marble Parian. The stele of Aristion was 
not found at Marathon (Ὁ. 207), but at Velanideza. Iam sorry to meet on 
p. 269 the “presumption ... . that in the statue of Agias we have ἃ con- 
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temporary copy of a work of Lysippus,” but I must own that this 
expresses the all but universal view. How it can be held by one who 
has inwardly digested Furtwangler’s essay Ueber Statuenkopien I am 
unable to understand. 

The remainder of the book deals with the various minor arts. One 
noteworthy feature is the extent to which the museums of Boston and ἡ 
New York have been drawn upon for illustrations. Thus in the chapter 
on “Terracottas” all but four of the thirty-three illustrations are of objects 
in Boston. . 

The chapter on “ Vases” is the longest in the book. The subject is 
an extremely difficult one to treat within moderate limits, but the task 
has been well performed. It is cause for gratitude to have so much 
carefully compiled information made easily accessible. That, indeed, is 
the chief thing to be said about the whole book. 

. F. B. ΤΑΒΒΕΙΙ, 


Hesiodi Carmina. Recensuit ALoisius RzacuH, editio altera. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. Pp. vi+263. M. 1.80. 


It is difficult to do justice to a book like this in a brief notice. For 
it contains, in condensed form, the fruits of a lifetime of earnest and 
successful study of the Ascraean bard. Alois Rzach published his 
Hestodische Untersuchungen in 1876, and his first critical edition 
(Freytag) of the poet in 1884. For twenty years past, the Bohemian 
philologist (Rzach is professor in the Czechish University at Prague) has 
been recognized as the foremost authority upon Hesiod—a reputation 
which he has well earned by his editions, and by a host of minor publica- 
tions. His massive (second) critica] edition of 1902 is a monumental 
work of the most solid description, not marked, indeed, by Wilamowitzian 
brilliancy or originality, but accurate and thorough in the highest degree. 
It lays a broad and safe foundation for future workers in the same field, 
as well as for Rzach’s own exegetical studies, if he should decide to 
enrich the world with an explanatory edition of his favorite poet. 

The present work is Rzach’s second editio minor, the former text 
edition having appeared in 1902. It offers substantially the same text 
as the great critical edition, but with many slight changes, which reveal 
the veteran editor’s unwearied industry and care. So, in Fr. 196, 
ἡρῆσθαι is corrected to αἱρῆσθαι, on the suggestion of A. Ludwich. In 
Fr. 243, the manifest error rot . . . . λύχνου (χρωμένους) gives place to 
To... . λύχνῷ. Theog. 48 is no longer bracketed, but only the unmet- 
rical λήγουσαι is branded with the obelus. In Theog. 234, R. returns 
to the MS αὐτάρ. So in Fr. 194, 2, where he now reads 7 αὐτός. In the 
HH. Certamen 109 f., the new edition reads αὐτάρ and ro ye (after Lud- 
wich), a clear improvement. Instances might easily be multiplied. 
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Rzach will not be found in the vexatious practice of reprinting unchanged 
the errors or oversights of former editions. 

In short, the new volume offers to the student as correct and con- 
venient a text of Hesiod as the present state of our knowledge renders 
possible. Paper and print are excellent, and typographical errors seem 


to be very few. 
Epwakp B. Ciapp 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. Warpe 
FowLer. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xiii + 362. 
$2.25 -net. 


In his preface Mr. Fowler says of this book, “As it stands, it is 
merely an attempt to supply an educational want. At our schools and 
universities we read the great writers of the last age of the Republic, and 
learn something of its political and constitutional history; but there is 
no book in our language which supplies a picture of life and manners, 
of education, morals, and religion in that intensely interesting period.” 
Again (p. 204) he says, “Our object throughout this book is only to give 
such a picture of society in general as may tempt a student to further 
and more exact inquiry.” These two sentences tell us what the author 
of the book has attempted, and the reviewer might almost content him- 
self with the simple observation that the author has been remarkably 
successful in his attempt. 

The social life of a place can hardly be understood without some 
knowledge of the place itself and the surroundings of the people, there- 
fore Mr. Fowler very properly begins his book with a brief description 
of the Rome of Cicero’s time. This description is a real masterpiece. 
There are few details, but the salient features of the city are so brought 
before the reader that he is able to fill in the sketch in imagination, and, 
to adapt a German saying, the view of the forest is not obscured by the 
multitude of individual trees. Indeed, the skill with which general out- 
lines are presented without being hidden under details is admirable 
throughout the book. Not that details are altogether omitted, but they 
are introduced largely by way of illustration, and when introduced are 
sometimes made so prominent as to become really important features of 
the whole presentation. So, for instance, in the chapter on marriage, 
the laudatio Turiae is not merely mentioned with other matter as a 
source of information, but the substance of the whole inscription is given 
(for the first time in English), with various explanatory remarks, the 
inscription itself, with its details of the happy marital life of Lucretius 
and Turia, presenting a picture of what a Roman marriage might be and 
serving to offset the somewhat gloomy view offered by our literary 
sources. 
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In eleven chapters the book deals with “The Topography of Rome,” 
“The Lower Population,” “The Men of Business and Their Methods,” 
“The Governing Aristocracy,” “Marriage and the Roman Lady,” “The 
Education of the Upper Classes,” “The Slave Population,” “The House 
of the Rich Man in Town and Country,” “The Daily Life of the 
Well-to-do,” “Holidays and Public Amusements,” and “Religion.” 
These topics are treated as completely and fully as the general plan of 
the book permits, and cover substantially the entire field of social life. 
It is true that the intermediate class between the “lower population” 
and the “well-to-do” or the “governing aristocracy” receives com- 
paratively little attention, but the reason for this lies in the sources of 
our information. To what a great extent our information on the subject 
of the life of his time is drawn from Cicero’s letters is, of course, a matter 
of general knowledge, but the reader is constantly impressed with it as 
he peruses the pages of this excellent book. 

The beginnings of the moral] decadence and social unrest under 
which Rome suffered in the second half of the last century of the 
Republic are traced by Mr. Fowler, and in this he is undoubtedly correct, 
to the influx of wealth after the defeat of Hannibal. Great and sudden 
wealth, coming to a people ignorant of economic laws and unfamiliar 
with the productive use of capital, could not fail to be demoralizing. 
The lessons that we of today may learn from the Rome of Cicero’s time 
are fairly obvious and are only lightly touched upon in the book before 
us, which is intended to inform the reader concerning ancient conditions, 
not to point out the dangers that beset us now. 

To those who desire a book of reference, crammed with learned 
apparatus, this book will probably be disappointing, but those who wish 
for a general and interesting account of Roman life in the last years of 
the Republic will find it very satisfactory. 


Haroitp N. Fow.er 
WESTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY 


The Scholia on Hypokrisis in the Commentary of Donatus. By 
JOHN WILLIAM ΒΑΒΟΒΕ. Baltimore, 1908. Pp. 1-85. 


This is the published form of a Johns Hopkins doctoral dissertation, 
which was accepted a decade ago, 1899, but was delayed in appearance, 
so that it might be based upon the text of Wessner’s edition of the Com- 
mentary. 

The author first faces the problem whether the scenic Scholia, found 
in so late an author, are of any value in reference to the stage customs 
of the Terentian age, and though he has opposed to him the opinion of 
Sitt], who regards these Scholia as directions for the declaimers of 
Donatus’ own day, he yet presents considerable evidence that the com- — 
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monly accepted view is correct, viz., that the scenic comments, like the 
manuscript miniatures, are taken from much earlier sources and therefore 
have more than merely contemporary value. 

In five chapters the writer considers the comments on gesture, facial 
expression, emotional demonstrations, complex delivery, and vocal 
delivery. Under gesture are included (a) the movements of individual 
members of the body, (6) complex actions of the body, such as attitudes, 
movements in striking, and the embrace, and (c) certain unspecified 
gestures, designated by such terms as gestus cogitantis, gestus stomach- 
antis, and gestus servtlis. 

Scholia on complex delivery include such as are stated in the forms 
comminantis hoc est, cum odio dixit, cum contemptu pronuntiandum 
est, or simply cum pronuntiatione or vi pronuntiationis. These scholia 
are at times difficult to explain, because the designation is vague and it 
is often uncertain whether it is a mere rhetorical comment or whether it 
applies to vocal expression or to the general bearing of the actor. 
Under this head, too, come the notices of imitatto or μίμησις, consisting 
“in themimicry of another’s words, actions, or expressions with caricature.” 
Here too are grouped those cases of the use of pronuntiare or a similar 
word, where there is “reference to the expression of some specific emotion 
or mental state.” These are very numerous, and twelve pages are 
devoted to such scholia under the heads “displeasure,” “distress,” 
“admiration,” and so on. 

The last chapter, that on vocal] delivery, deals with those rhetorical 
comments which have to do with the power, quality, and rhythm of utter- 
ance, e.g., on Ad. 2.2.44 or Andr. 4. 4. 25: hoc lentius et submisse. The 
comment presse is explained as implying, not a concise manner of speak- 
ing, but a subdued tone, as on labascit, Ad. 2. 2. 31 (vs. 239). 

Dr. Basore is to be congratulated on the thoroughness and skill with 
which he has done his work. The dissertation will be of distinct utility 
to the editor of Terence, though an index of terms used and passages 
cited would have increased its value. 

H. R. Farrotovucs 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A Grammar of the Old Testament Greek According to the Septua- 
gint. By Henry St. JoHun THaokeray. Vol. I, Introduction, 
Orthography, and Accidence. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1909. Pp. xx+325. $2.50. 

Three important studies have recently appeared in the hitherto rather 


neglected field of Septuagint grammar. Helbing’s Grammatik, Part I 
(1907), and Psichari’s Hssaz (1908), are now followed by the first volume 
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of Mr. Thackeray’s Grammar. Cambridge has been for many years the 
home of Septuagint study. It is true that Oxford produced the first 
English editions of the text, Grabe, 1707-20, and Holmes-Parsons, 
1798-1827, while we owe the great Hatch-Redpath Concordance to the 
Clarendon Press. In 1883, however, the Cambridge editions of the LXX 
were undertaken in pursuance of a suggestion of Dr. Scrivener, and 
under the influence of Professor Hort. The manual] edition edited by 
Professor Swete, 1887-94, is now being followed by the larger edition 
with critical apparatus, and Professor Swete has supplied an admirable 
Introduction (1900). To these great achievements of the Cambridge 
Septuagintists Mr. Thackeray is now to add a grammar of the Septuagint. 

The first volume of the work exhibits the convenient and attractive 
form already made familiar in the three volumes of the manual edition 
and in Swete’s Introduction. Mechanically it seems to leave nothing to 
be desired. But it is disappointing to find this volume, like that of 
Helbing, confined to LXX forms, and postponing syntax to a later 
volume. Still it is a satisfaction to have orthography and accidence so 
fully and clearly treated and so illumined by literature, inscriptions, 
papyri, and other manuscript materials. Mr. Thackeray’s collection of 
these materials is exceptionally full, and his arrangement, modeled some- 
what upon that of Blass, is excellent. The matter of word-formation he 
has indeed purposely omitted, as demanding too extended treatment. 
Helbing, on the other hand, devotes the last part of his Grammatik to 
ἃ summary presentation of this subject. Here, as elsewhere, Thackeray’s 
work is independent of Helbing’s, and workers in LX X Greek will find it 
profitable to have both books at hand. 

Mr. Thackeray finds an interesting index of date in LXX translation 
in the use of οὐθείς (μηθείς) for οὐδείς (μηδείς) (p. 58). The former he shows 
from the papyri to have prevailed in the third century B. c. and in the 
early half of the second, persisting thenceforth with diminishing fre- 
quency into the second century a.p. His materials might be supplemented 
and his conclusion somewhat confirmed by the use of οὐθείς (μηθείς) in 
Hermas and Ignatius. Eccentric spellings like ἐκχθρός (p. 102) might 
have been more fully illustrated from a Chicago papyrus of Alexandrian 
hexameters, which exhibits this and similar types of spelling with un- 
exampled fulness. Yet the author’s bibliography, tables, and indices are 
on the whole admirably full and precise. That his task is complicated 
by the want of a critical text and by the composite character of the 
Septuagint, which is in part original in Greek and in part translation 
from the third, second, and first centuries before Christ, Mr. Thackeray 
fully recognizes. His exhibits of materials seem fuller, certainly they 
are more clearly presented, than those of Helbing. He has done full 
justice to the Semitic element in the LXX and has not neglected the 
remains of the other Greek versions. In general, convenience of arrange- 
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ment, breadth of view, and painstaking detail alike commend this first 
instalment of the Cambridge grammar, and increase the anticipation 
with which the further part or parts will be awaited. . 


Epagar J. GoopsPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae: A Dictionary of 
the Latin Inscriptions. By Grorer Ν. Oxoott. Rome: 
Loescher & Co.; New York: Lemcke & Buechner. Vol. I, 
fascc. 11-12 (Alim-Amo), 1908: fascc. 13-15 (Amo-Apis), 
1909. Each fasc., $0.50. 


The first ten fascicles of this exhaustive lexicon of the Latin inscrip- 
tions were reviewed in Classical Philology, Vol. I, pp. 420, 421, Vol. IT, 
pp. 223, 224. These last parts that have now appeared carry the work 
down to the word Apisa. Professor Olcott’s painstaking and exactness 
are visible everywhere in his monumental work. Detailed information is 
so complete that reference to the original place of publication of an in- 
scription will rarely be necessary. Words requiring lengthy treatment 
are alimenta, alius, alter, alumna, alumnus, amans, amantissimus, 
ambitus, amicus, amor, animus, annona, many of which are recognized 
as very common in sepulchral inscriptions. The word annus occurs 
more frequently than any other in inscriptions, and its treatment requires 
thirty-two columns, while five and a half columns are sufficient in the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. Some words which are known from epi- 
graphic sources only are allicium, altifrons, altticomis, ambar, amime- 
tum, anaglyptarius, anaptoterium, anatiarius, and animaequitas 
(= aequanimitas). On the other hand such words as allegatio, allicio, 
amentia, etc., never occur in inscriptions. Altitudo is found only in the 
inscription on the column of Trajan, and ambiguus has but one epi- 


graphic occurrence (ΟἿ. XII, 820). 
Water DENNISON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A Study of the Topography and Municipal History of Prae- 
neste. By ΒΑΙΡΗ Van Deman Magorrin, Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
XXVI, Nos. 9,10. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1908. Pp. 101. 50 cents. 

This important monograph, the first of a proposed series dealing 
with the towns of the Early Latin League, contains in the first chapter 


a description of the site and boundaries of Praeneste, its walls, gates, 
water supply, public buildings, fora, etc.; in the second chapter follows 
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a discussion of the government during the three stages in the growth of 
the city as an independent ally, a municipium (89-82 8. ο.), and a 
colony (after 82 B.0.). A historical map, a Prosopographia Praenes- 
tina, and other supplements, are in preparation. 

The author has studied former investigations as well as the existing 
remains and has considerably extended our topographical knowledge, 
especially in regard to the ancient forum and the temple of Fortuna 
Primigenia. He has also succeeded in tracing the lower Cyclopean 
wall, the sacra via already known from an inscription, and roads leading 
along the south side of the city to a porta triumphalis. 

When the evidence is chiefly epigraphical,as in the chapter on 
municipal officials, the value of Magoflin’s results is lessened by many 
faults in method and in details. Thus from an examination of a few 
fragmentary municipal fasti, the Pompeian election posters, and fifty- 
six other Italian inscriptions, he concludes that at first quinquennales 
were elected by the people but nominated by the central goverment; 
later they were more often men who had held the lower offices in their 
own towns. This is a plausible hypothesis. But for certainty we need 
a more searching and accurate examination of all the evidence, including 
the facts outside of Italy.! Spain and Africa alone yield more than sixty 
relevant inscriptions. By enlarging the scope of the investigation, too, 
the date when Rome ceased to control the election of quinquennales 
could probably be determined. One is inclined to suspect, however, 
that the change in policy, if there was one, resulted, not from “the 
spread of the feeling of real Roman citizenship” (p. 94), but from the 
fact that in the second century local finances were more effectively 
supervised by non-resident, imperial appointees, the curatores ret publi- 
cae (Marg. Staatsverw. I, pp. 487 ff.; cf. Comparette Am. Jour. of Phil. 
XXVII, pp. 166 ff.). Again, Magoffin believes that at Praeneste the 
Sullan colonists had no better rights than the old settlers (see Cic. Pro 
P. Sulla 61 for the situation at Pompeii), but of his three arguments 
only one will stand inspection. 

The material of the book is at times badly arranged (e. g., pp. 88-91), 
the English often faulty. Many minor errors have been noted, of which 
the following are typical: P. 19, end: no proof is given for a feud with 
Cave in ancient times. P. 87: the aedileship is often repeated; see the 
case cited on p. 91. P. 89: the last line mistranslates Dessau 6598. 
P. 91: the inscription cited in paragraph 5 proves nothing, since Decius 
held three other offices in Aquinum after removing from Verona. P. 98, 
1. 23: the only cases discussed (p. 87) are exceptions to this conclusion. 


Mary Braprorp PEAKS 
VassaR COLLEGE 


1Since the above was written, Dr. Magoffin has courteously allowed the reviewer 
to read the manuscript of a forthcoming article on the quinquennales in which full 
lists are given. 
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A Mexwan-Aryan Comparative Vocabulary. The Radicals of 
the Mexican or Nauatl Language with Their Cognates in 
the Aryan Languages of the Old World, chiefly Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and Germanic. By T. 5. Denison, A.M., 
Author of Mexican in Aryan Phonology, and The Primitive 
Aryans of America. Chicago: T. 5. Denison, Publisher, 
1909. 


In the introduction the author explains why his discovery, already 
made known in his previous publications, that “Mexican is an Aryan 
language closely akin to Sanskrit and Avestan but more primitive than 
either, in fact Aryan of the proethnic period,” has not received appropri- 
ate recognition among scholars or in the daily press. To one who is 
convinced that “the proofs are just as good that Mexican is Aryan as 
they are that English is Aryan” the reason can only be that “radically 
new ideas make way slowly” and that “incredulous silence or caviling 
opposition is what great discoveries have invariably encountered.” A 
colleague of the reviewer’s is quoted to the effect that philologists should 
either accept the work or try to refute it, and the author rules out the 
excuse of “too busy” by stating that “any comparative philologist may 
decide in an hour’s time as to the value of the work, and it is not neces- 
sary to understand Mexican.” With this encouragement, and in view 
of the strong plea for attention from a man of evidently serious pur- 
pose, the reviewer has perused this vocabulary and reached the conclusion 
that the author’s thesis is just as irrefutable as the demonstration of 
kinship of all languages of the earth which was published some years 
ago by the Italian Trombetti, and which was not denied exploitation in 
the Italian press. One is disappointed at the small percentage of really 
striking coincidences, such as might rank with the famous equations of 
Lycian lada ‘woman’ with English lady, or Mexican teotl ‘god’ with 
Greek θεός (our author prefers to connect teotl with Latin deus, etc.). 
The great majority of the comparisons are so far-fetched that they fail 
even to excite “hostile surprise” or to add anything to the statistics of 


coincidence. 
C. Ὁ. Buox 


The Acropolis of Athens. By Martin L. D’OocE. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. pp. xx+405+v. $4.00 net. 


This book, “a labor of love” and the fruit of years of painstaking 
study, is the most exhaustive and interesting account that has yet been 
published of the Acropolis and its monuments, and will be of lasting 
service. The author says in his preface that the book “is an attempt to 
give a summary of the most important contributions to this history [οὗ 
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the Acropolis] and to state the results of personal study of this site and 
of the ruins upon it.” In the matter of choice between a topographical 
and a chronological order of treatment, “the historical has generally 
been given the preference,” and the chapters discuss (1) the natural 
features of the Acropolis, (2) the earliest historic period, (3) from the 
Persian destruction to the age of Pericles, (4) the age of Pericles, (5) the 
buildings of the southern slope, (6) the Hellenistic and Roman period, 
and (7) from the close of the Roman period to the present time. The 
body of the text is followed by a few pages of notes and three appen- 
dices containing (1) a statement of the sources, excerpts from Frazer’s 
translation of Pausanias’ account of the Acropolis, and a bibliography, 
(2) a critical résumé of Professor White’s article on the Pelargicum, and 
(3) a discussion of the old Athena Temple. Professor D’Ooge has read 
to good effect the voluminous literature concerning the Acropolis, but 
the book is more than a compilation, though in places one might wish 
for a fuller statement of the author’s own views rather than a balancing 
of the divergent opinions of others. 

To discuss or even to summarize Mr. D’Ooge’s conclusions touching 
the numerous moot points would carry one beyond present limits. 
This volume reminds us how much must yet be done, but in the 
supposedly unsettled state of Athenian topography it is refreshing to 
consider how much after all is certain and how nearly scholars are in 
agreement upon most questions. Atleast it is pleasanter to be optimistic. 

Views opposed to his own Mr. D’Ooge treats with all due respect, 
but it is a bit amusing to read (p. 239): “It is perhaps worth the while 
to state briefly the view of those scholars” who believe in a raised stage! 
A few valuable studies, such as Furtw&ngler’s reconstruction of the 
pediments of the earliest Athena temple and Petersen’s latest investi- 
gation of the Opisthodomus, might have been mentioned. But nearly 
everything available up to the date of publication, including Dr. Doérp- 
feld’s redating of the early Parthenon and his theory of an unfinished 
Erechtheum, has been presented, the latter perhaps too fully, consider- 
ing its uncertainty. | 

Errors are ever unavoidable. The statement (p. 32) that “the main 
entrance [of the Acropolis] at the time of building the Propylaea must 
have been a little northwest of the present entrance” is scarcely correct; 
nor is it likely that the metopes of the Parthenon (p. 124) were “dropped 
from above into the grooves.” The head of an ephebus (Fig. 46) is 
wrongly called “bronze” (p. 106), apparently from a misunderstanding 
of Gardner’s Greek Sculpture, Ὁ. 189. Dorpfeld’s last investigations of 
the great theater were in 1895, not 1886 (p. 231). The caryatid substi- 
tuted for the one removed by Lord Elgin is not a “plaster cast” (p. 325; 
cf. p.201). The occurence of a Jacuna in Pausanias in the Athena Ergane 
passage is hardly to be affirmed (p. 288) without qualification. The 
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“secret passageway” (p.30) and the “cave of Aglauros” (p. 10) are not to 
be proved from Herodotus and Pausanias (cf. note 11, p. 332, and Robert, 
Pausanias als Schriftsteller, p. 317); but doubtless opinions must 
differ on this point. 

The illustrations of the book are abundant, and their selection is far 
better than their printing. The “makeready” leaves something to be 
desired, and the “photogravures” appear to a novice like good half- 
tones rather than intaglio prints— unless the meaning of “ photogravures”’ 
has changed. Fig. 9 is repeated as Fig. 86, and not all the cuts are 
attributed to the proper source. Fig. 29 is wrongly inscribed, “Foun- 
dation Walls of the Parthenon.” Some ofthe plans might better have 
been redrawn to fit the theories of the text. The useof plans from Jahn- 
Michaelis has occasionally led the author into unwarranted explanations. 
For example, on the back of Plan I, c, ff, and h are misleading, while m 
is wrong (cf. p. 12, Figs. 129 and 130, and Amer. Jour. Arch. VIII, 69). 
The folding plan of the Acropolis, Plan VII (from Middleton’s supple- 
ment to Jour. Hellen. Studies), is quoted as VI on p. 82 and elsewhere. | 
The primary, rather than secondary, sources for cuts (e.g., Fig. 180), 
would have been more helpful. 

The English of the text is sometimes open to cavil, as, p. 111: “to 
rebuild the great temple in honor of the patron-goddess of the state that 
had been burnt by the barbarians;” p.1]2: “demurred to the large out- 
lay;” p. 120: “lies plumb;” p. 151: “impersonations of nature;” and 
p. 280: “twilled petticoats,” which is a trifle modern for archaeological use. 

The spelling of proper names—‘“ Nicodemus” along with “ Neaich- 
mos” in the same paragraph (p. 35), “ Pelargicon or Pelasgicum”’ (p. 24), 
“Herceios ” (p. 16), and the like—is little short of capricious. A thousand 
pities that English-speaking scholars cannot agree in this matter! 

But these are but “flies in the precious ointment.” The book is 


excellent. 
Cuartes H. WELLER 


UNIVERSITY OF Jowa 


Catalogue of Bronzes, etc., in Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory Reproduced from Originals in the National Museum 
of Naples. By F. B. Tagsett. Field Museum of Natural 
History, Publication 130; Anthropological Series, Vol. VII, 
No. 3. Chicago, 1909. Pp. 99-144; Pls. xxxvi-cxvii. 

The Field Museum possesses a collection of about three hundred 
reproductions of objects, almost exclusively bronze, the originals of 
which are in the museum at Naples. These originals are household 
utensils and furniture, for the most part of Roman date, though a few 
are earlier. They were found, with few exceptions, at Herculaneum, 
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Pompeii, Stabiae, and other cities of Campania. Since no good illus- 
trated catalogue of the originals exists, it has seemed worth while to 
publish an elaborate catalogue of the reproductions. Each object is 
represented in halftone and briefly described. Each class of objects, 
e. g., couches, lamps, water-heaters, is introduced, if necessary, by a brief 
explanatory note. For each piece the inventory number attached to it 
in the Naples museum is given, and the place where the original was 
found is given when it is known. It would in some cases have been 
worth while to add the size of the object described, since there is no indi- 
cation whether the illustrations are all on the same scale, or not. The 
catalogue is evidently written with the greatest care and accuracy, and 
the illustrations are excellent. The book might well find a place in 
school and college libraries as furnishing illustrative material for the 


study of Roman life. 
Harotp N. Fow Ler 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Herakleitos von Ephesos griechisch und deutsch. Von HERMANN 
Diets. Zweite Auflage. Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1909. Pp. xvi+83. M. 3.20. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1901 as a sample of what 
the author proposed to do in his Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, rather 
than as an independent publication; yet it was received with such favor 
that a new edition is now required. In the interval much the same 
material has been published in two editions of the Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker. He who peruses attentively the four successive editions of 
- Heraclitus will note with admiration the loving care with which the dis- 
tinguished editor has sought to revise and improve his work. Hardly 
a page of the latest edition remains as it was in the first; yet the changes 
are not revolutionary, but register the natural growth in insight which 
comes to the open-minded scholar bent on the discovery of truth. 

The Introduction has been subjected to a careful revision. Besides 
the addition of a number of notes we may notice two changes. Epi- 
charmus, fr. 2, is no longer cited (p. xii, n.1) as yielding a terminus ante 
quem for the date of Heraclitus’ book, because its genuineness is not 
above suspicion; and the effective summary of the philosophy of Hera- 
clitus (pp. ix f.) is considerably enlarged. The matter of the remainder 
of the book (excepting the notes, which here appear, as in the first edition, 
at the foot of the page) is in genera] arranged in the order adopted in the 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. The translations, however, face the 
Greek text instead of being set beneath it. In addition to the fragments, 
genuine and dubious, the entire passage from Hippocrates’ De victu 
(i. 3-24) is now translated; the remaining selections classed as “Imita- 
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tion,” like the biographical and the doxographical reports, still await that 
favor. Another novelty certain of a glad welcome is the addition of 
marginal cross-references, especially in the first and last divisions, greatly 
increasing the value of the book to the student. They might be profit- 
ably increased, and if the same addition were made to the Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker it would multiply many times the usefulness of that 
work. 

In noting other changes I shall perhaps best consult the convenience 
of the student by comparing this edition with the second edition of the 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Diog. ix. 6 δυνάμενοι Covveivar μόνοι (4. 16): 
ὃ. Cudvoe> (V.? 55. 2); under A 10, Arist. Phys. T 5. 2052 3 and Plut. De 
def. orac. 12. p. 415 F are added after De caelo A 10. 279° 12, as evi- 
dence for the éxrvpwors, now constituting section 102, the remainder of 
section 10 (V.? 58. 45) becoming 10°; under A 12 (V.? 59. 3) Plotin. Enn. 
ii. 1, 2 is added; ἐδία. (V.? 59. 12) καὶ ras περικλίσεις is omitted; under A 21 
(V.? 61. 16) is added: “Theodoret. Gr. Aff. c. xi. 7 erklart dies falsch τὸ 
τοίνυν ἑκάστῳ ἀρέσκον, ἡδύ τε Kai ἀξιέραστον, οὗτος ὡρίσατο τέλος. Vel. B 110.” 
This is more satisfactory than the corresponding note in V.?661. Fr. 17, 
Bergk’s ὁκοίοις is adopted for ὁκόσοις (V.? 65. 8). Fr. 26, Diels adopts the 
punctuation of E. Schwartz, ζὼν δέ: ἅπτεται for ζῶν δὲ ἅπτεται (V.? 66. 8), 
presenting a sentence more difficult to phrase than that which Aristotle 
noted. On βαθὺς (for βαθὺν ἴ) in fr. 45 (V.? 68. 19) Diels asks: liegt etwa 
βαθὺ ὃ zugrunde?” Similarly in fr. 51, on ὁμολογέει Miller: ὁμολογεῖν MSS 
he suggests: “Etwa ὁμολογεῖ ty wie Plato Symp. 187 A?” On fr. 117 den 
βαίνει he adds: “Wohl besser βαίνῃ: wohin er zu gehen hat.” A new 
fragment is added to the list as 125%: Tzetzes ad Aristoph. Plut. 88 
[Ambros., Paris.]: τυφλὸν δὲ τὸν Πλοῦτον ποιεῖ ὡς οὐκ ἀρετῆς κακίας δὲ παραι- 
τίου [Sc. τοῦ πλούτου]. ὅθεν καὶ Ἧ. 6 "Edéows ἀρώμενος Ἐφεσίοις, οὐκ ἐπευχό- 
μενος: μὴ ἐπιλίποι ὑμᾶς πλοῦτος, ἔφη, ᾿Εφέσιοι, ἵν’ ἐξελέγχοιθε (816) πονηρενόμενοι. 
The text of fr. 128 has been much changed; to this I will recur presently. 
On pp. 52-54 Diels now adds (with translation) chaps. 3 and 4 to the 
excerpt from Hippocrates De victu. For ἡ τροφὴ μηδὲ χώρην (V.? 82. 22) 
he now reads ἡ χώρη μηδὲ τροφὴν (60. 2). To this passage also I will 
recur presently. For ai δὲ [πρὸς τὴν ἔξω περιφοράν) (V.? 83. 18) Diels now 
reads ai δὲ (ὡς) πρὸς τὴν ἔξω περιφορὴν (64. 2); after περαίνουσαι (V.? 83, 19) 
he inserts {πρὸς ras ἑτέρας, ἡλίου δύναμιν, (64. 4); for daLwovra (V.? 86. 31), 
we now read dei ζώοντα (75. 18); and for περιχορεύοντα (V.? 86. 42), περι- 
xwpéovra. (76. 6). 

In the translation of the fragments Professor Diels has likewise made 
many changes, among which we may note the following: Fr. 1, after 
“Wort” (V.? 61. 36) insert “( Weltgesetz)”; after “Wort” (ibid. 38) insert 
“(Gesetz)’; for “auslegend und deutend” (V.? 62. 23), read “zerlegend 
und ausdeutend.” Fr. 2, after Wort” (V.? 62. 27) insert “(Weltgesetz).” 
Fr. 17, for “Denn viele hegen nicht solche Gedanken nach alledem, was 
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ihnen begegnet” (V.? 65. 26), read: “‘ Die meisten denken nicht solches, wie 
es ihnen gerade aufstésst.” Fr. 26 now receives a new rendering in 
conformity with the punctuation of E. Schwartz: “Der Mensch zindet 
sich in der Nacht ein Licht an, wann er gestorben ist und doch lebt. 
Er berfihrt den Toten im Schlummer, wann sein Augenlicht erlischt; im 
Wachen bertihrt er den Schlummernden.” Fr. 74, for “gelernt,” read 
“aberkommen.” Fr. 78, for “kennt keine Zwecke,” read “hat keine 
Einsichten.” I may note here that Diels has recently (in his article Die 
Anfange der Philologie bei den Griechen, Neue Jahrb. fir das kl. 
Altertum, 1910, p. 10, n. 2) corrected an error in his translation of Hippocr. 
De victu i. 18 (68. 25), substituting “Laute” for “Tone,” and referring to 
Xen. Mem. i. 4. 12. 

Nowhere has Professor Diels given better evidence of his continued 
interest in the thought of Heraclitus than in the notes subjoined to the 
fragments. These, although still kept within the bounds set by their 
purpose, have been much improved and extended. Every student of the 
philosopher will profit by the wealth of suggestion contained in them; 
but we cannot here dwell upon the interpretation, which requires more 
space than may fairly be given to a review. I may be permitted instead 
to offer comments and suggestions on a few texts. 

In Aetius i. 3.11 (p. 9; Dox. 2842 7) Déhner’s χύσει for φύσει appears 
to me quite certain; I should say the same in regard to Weil’s conjecture 
γινώσκοντες for γινώσκων in fr. 5. For fr. 88 νόμος καὶ βουλῇ πείθεσθαι ἑνός, 
cf. Xen. Mem. i. 2.43. In fr. 67 Diels renders ὀνομάζεται καθ᾽ ἡδονὴν ἑκά- 
orov with “das .... nach eines jeglichen Wohlempfindung so oder so 
benannt wird.” This would seem to refer ἑκάστου to the percipient. 
Burnet’s rendering “is named according to the savour of each” is clearly 
right; “each” referring to the several ingredients “mingled” with the 
fire. Such is the logic of the context, and such the obvious implication 
of the passages cited in illustration by Professor Diels. Schuster’s argu- 
ment on the requirements of fr. 8) is convincing; if we do not accept his 
conjecture καὶ καταχρεώμενα, I would suggest καὶ χειρώκενα. In fr. 82(from 
Plato Hippias Maj. 289 A) Burnet and Diels follow Bekker in reading 
ἀνθρώπων γένει for ἄλλῳ γένει of the MSS. But Plotinus πη. vi. 3 has 
ἑτέρῳ γένει. Even if he derived his illustration from Plato, his text shows 
that ἄλλῳ is old. While therefore the ἄλλο or ἕτερον γένος is almost cer- 
tainly ἀνθρώπων γένος (cf. Arist. Top. 117° 17) it does not follow that 
ἀνθρώπων stood in the text. Fr. 120 has occasioned scholars a deal of 
trouble. It reads: ἠοῦς καὶ ἑσπέρας τέρματα ἡ ἄρκτος καὶ ἀντίον τῆς ἄρκτου 
οὖρος αἰθρίον Διός. What is the οὖρος αἰθρίου Aus? I suggest that it is the 
South wind. Διὸς οὖρος is a Homeric phrase (Od. ε 176, ο 296, H. Apoll. 
427) and means a wind of heaven. The adjective αἴθριος is a familiar 
epithet of Zeus as the sky-god. Accordingly I should translate the 
fragment thus: ‘““The boundary of (i. e., between) dawn and evening (i. e., 


» 
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East and West) is the Bear and the wind of heaven opposite the Bear.” 
This suggestion may at first blush appear somewhat strange, but a 
moment’s reflection will, I think, make it seem not unlikely. To “box 
the compass” among the later Greeks meant to tell the winds of heaven. 
On this see Gilbert Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen 
Altertums, Part II, chap. vii, “Windsysteme.” In the earlier days, how- 
ever, the exact definition of the “quarters” of the winds was unknown, 
and in particular it would have been impossible accurately to describe 
the meridian in terms of the winds, which nevertheless served popularly 
for the purpose. The difficulty lay in the fact that to the popular mind 
the “meridian” (so to speak) ran from N.W. to S.E. because of the inti- 
mate association of north with west and of south with east. Heraclitus, 
then, seizing upon the Bear as the true north, expresses the south end of 
the meridian line indefinitely by calling it “the wind of heaven opposite 
the Bear.” Fr. 128 Diels has now come back nearly to his first text, after 
wide departures in V.2, He now reads: δαιμόνων ἀγάλμασιν εὔχονται οὐκ 
ἀκούουσιν, ὥσπερ ἀκούοιεν, οὐκ ἀποδιδοῦσιν, ὥσπερ οὐκ ἀπαιτοῖεν and translates: 
“Sie beten zu den Gotterbildern, die nicht horen kénnen, als ob sie Gehdr 
h&tten, die nichts leisten, nichts fordern konnen (?).” If one regards 
these words as a “christliche Erweiterung von B 5,” as Diels does, they 
present little difficulty. I should place a colon after ἀκούοιεν and take 
ἀποδιδοῦσιν a8 = ἀποδιδόασιν, rendering: “They make vows to the images of 
the gods, that hear not, as if they heard; they pay not their vows, as if 
they (the gods) required it not.” In Hippocrates De victu i. 8 (60. 1) 
I should read: χρόνον δὲ τοσοῦτον ἕκαστον τὴν αὐτὴν τάξιν ἔχει, ἄχρι μηκέτι 
δέχηται τροφὴν μηδὲ χώρην ἱκανὴν ἔχῃ, ἐς τὸ μήκιστον τῶν δυνατῶν, taking the 
last phrase as belonging to τὴν αὐτὴν τάξιν ἔχει. Ibid. ο. 9 (60. 27) I should 
read: τὸ δὲ πῦρ [ἐκ] τοῦ συμμιγέντος (=cvppiyparos) κινεομένου <éx> τοῦ 
ὑγροῦ διακοσμεῖται τὸ σῶμα κτε. Ibid. c. 16 (68. δ), Diels renders the sen- 
tence ἀπὸ μιῆς ψυχῆς διαιρεομένης πλείους καὶ μείους καὶ μέζονες καὶ ἐλάσσονες, 
‘““Von einer Seele, die sich mehr oder minder teilt, bilden sich grossere 
oder geringere Seelen.” Either this is not the idea, it would seem, or 
One must emend πλείους καὶ μείους. However, the text is intelligible as it 
stands. In Lucian Vit. Auct. 14 (76.6) Diels now reads περιχωρέοντα 
This doubtless is in substance correct; but the MSS variations (περιχο 
péovra and περιχορεύοντα) seem rather to favor the form περιχωρεῦντα. 

The book is well printed, and I have noted few typographical errors. 
P. 50 the reference under fr. 137 to Bywater’s edition as [36] is wrong, 
and has been wrong through four editions; read: [68]. P. 62 the mar- 
ginal numerals after 10 have been misplaced. P. 64. adn. 1]. 6 read: 
(21 A 51). P.68, 13 read: δεῖ. P. 74. 21 we should either read συμπαθά 
πάντα or there should be a note calling attention to the transposition. 

W. A. Here 
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Selected Essays of Seneca and the Satire on the Deification of 
Claudius. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by ALLAN 
P. Batt. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 212. $0.60. 


This book belongs to Macmillan’s “ American Series,” of which the gen- 
eral characteristic is “brief and concise notes.” This aim is particularly 
easy to reach in regard to Seneca, as with the exception of the Apocolocyn- 
tosis there is little that needs explanation, and the great editions of the 
author are remarkable for brevity of commentary. This selection 
includes ad Polybium, Apocolocyntosis, de clementia, and Epistles 7, 
8, 17, 18, 56, 61, 78, 80, 106, and 115. The principle of choice is the illus- 
tration of Seneca’s “personal connection with the history of his time.” 
But it is doubtful whether people care to read Seneca for such a purpose. 
He does not appeal strongly to the modern college student, and a very 
little of him goes a long way. But no Latin curriculum is complete 
without him, for he exhibits what is commonly regarded as a debased 
Latin style; he represents important literary forms in essay and epistle; 
but, above all, his great importance is his modified Stoicism, and his 
evidence of how the practical ethics of Stoicism and Epicureanism drew 
near together. Hence I have chosen for my own courses only the 
Apocolocyntosis (for its unique literary form), chaps. 18 to 20 in de cle- 
mentia I, chaps. 5 to 7 in de clementia II; and Epistles 8, 61, 73, 80, and 
115 of Dr. Ball’s selection. I have found it more profitable to read with 
students ad Marciam de consolatione, ad Gallionem de vita beata, ad 
Serenum de otio, and ad Paulinum de brevitate vitae, the last of which 
it seems to me should always be read. And for the Epistles, I wish the 
editor had selected 90 on the scope of philosophy, 88 on liberal studies, 
108 on method, and 58 on the poverty of Latin philosophical terminology. 

In the introduction, Dr. Ball has given all that a college student 
needs for the first reading of the author. On p. xxvi he thinks Caligula’s 
remark (Suet. Calig. 53) on Seneca’s style—harenam sine calce—is 
wrongly applied to the philosophical works; but the style is the man, 
whether in orations or essays. On pp. xxxii and xxxiv some indication 
of the comparative usefulness of the editions and historical works would 
be a help to a novice. On p. xxxiii the reference to the Annales of 
Tacitus should be either to the Annals or to ab excessu divi Augusti. 
The notes throughout are adequate, but those on the Satire are best, not 
only because the Ludus needs explanation, but also because the editor 
had given so much attention to it in a well-known earlier publication. 
On p. 180, I Tim. 6:10 is quoted, “the love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil;” that may be a correct citation from some unfamiliar translation. 
If one wishes to be abreast of modern scholarship and yet avoid the 
pedantry of the revisionists it is safer to quote the Vulgate Radix enim 
omnium malorum est cupiditas. There are some illustrative passages 
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from the Bible that Dr. Ball seems to reserve to Christians (p. xxvii), but 
all the other citations seem to be from the version of 1611. Granting the 


principle of selection, the book may be commended. 


W. A. Merrit 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Studies in the Philosophical Terminology of Lucretius and 
Cicero. By ΚΑΤΗΑΒΙΝῈ C. Reitey, PH.D. New York: 
Columbia University, 1909. Pp. 133. $1.25. 


This book probably grew out of a study of Lucretius, for only the 
Ciceronian terminology that corresponds to the Lucretian is given 
adequate attention. Bernhardt, De Cicerone graecae philosophiae 
interprete, Berlin, 1865 (a work not mentioned by the author), covered 
the whole field for Cicero, and Polle, De artis vocabulis Lucretianis, 
Dresden, 1866, passed over little that bears on Epicureanism; and neither 
work is likely to be supplanted by the present book, for it is not 
exhaustive. But it is admirably clear both in method and statement; 
here and there summaries are given: dropos, σώματα, σπέρματα are the 
only words that Epicurus used in the undoubted sense of “atoms;” 
Lucretius used eleven terms, Cicero four; and there was a subtle dis- 
tinction in meaning between τόπος, κενόν, ἀναφὴς φύσις. There is much 
about the Latin equivalents of other Greek terms, detailed examination 
of some difficult expressions, and constant comparison between Lucretian 
and Ciceronian usage. The book gathers up between brief limits much 
that is valuable and that has heretofore not been readily accessible. 

Scattered through the book are polemic remarks, such as are not 
infrequent among doctorands, on Miss Reiley’s predecessors in the field: 
Polle suffers somewhat, Bindseil is treated severely, Munro, J. S. Reid, 
Giussani, Brieger, and the writer of this notice are all brought to book; 
yet if the statements unfavorably commented on are closely examined 
it will be found that in most cases they are guarded or qualified or 
obscure expressions that are correct so far as they go. Thus Dr. Reid’s 
note on Ac. I. 6, 24 on the meaning of materia, although somewhat 
puzzling, is supported by the classification of meanings in Harpers’ 
Eatin Dictionary. Ina few matters Miss Reiley’s conclusions may not 
be accepted: the periphrastic use of natura and vis is hardly to be 
attributed to Lucretian literary influence; quasi and quidam in Cicero 
do not “betray the timorous translation of the Academy” (p. 32) any 
more than ut tta dicam in Orat. 20; Bernhardt, p. 7, gives many other 
examples. Cicero’s hesitation was that of a stylist and due to his 
literary feeling or to a sense of inadequate correspondence. There are 
misprints on pp. 12, δά, 65,and 111. But the book is a good piece of 
work and will be found useful. 


W. A. Merrityu 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Ausgewdhlte kleine Schriften. Von HEINRIOH GELZER. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1907. Pp. iv+429. M. 5. 


This posthumous volume of Jena’s great professor of history con- 
tains ten of his more popular essays. The first, “Ein griechischer 
Schriftsteller des siebenten Jahrhunderts,” is a charming picture of a 
popular writer of the seventh century, Leontius, of Cypros, who wrote 
(1) a Life of St. John of Alexandria and (2) a Life of St. Symeon of 
Emesa. Gelzer’s inclination is always toward church history; but the 
sidelights here thrown upon the great center of Hellenistic culture in 
the full blaze of Christian zeal and just befgre its complete extinction 
through Islam are interesting to classical students, who seldom think of 
Syria or Alexandria after the first centuries of the Roman Empire. 

The five following essays (II, Das “Verh&ltniss von Staat und Kirche 
in Byzanz;” III, “Die Konzilien als Reichsparliamente;” IV, “Pro Mon- 
achis;” V, “Ein Besuch im armenischen Kloster San Lazzaro in Vene- 
dig;” VI, “Ein Besuch im 4ltesten Gotteshause diesseits der Alpen” (St: 
Maurice]}), are devoted wholly to matters of church history—delightful 
and instructive reading, but, save for such incidents as the famous onyx 
vase of St. Maurice, wholly foreign to the professional interests of the 
classical student. 

But the richest mine of interest to the classical scholar is opened up 
in Gelzer’s sketches of those two giants of our department, Ernst Cur- 
tius and Jakob Burckhardt. In (VII) “Wanderungen und Gespriche 
mit Ernst Curtius” we have that great prophet, scholar, man—his ways 
of thinking and feeling, his never-failing, high-spirited optimism in 
these latter days when classical interests have been on the defensive, 
his methods of work, the secrets of that contagious enthusiasm that 
opened up Olympia and Pergamon and inspired thousands of disciples 
—confidentially revealed to us by an intimate, sympathetic friend. In 
more than half the essay the curtains of his inner spiritual life are 
entirely withdrawn, and we get a still more intimate revelation of his 
charming personality and his restless energy through his letters to his 
wife describing his expedition with Adler, Gelzer, and others to Con- 
stantinople, Troy, Smyrna, Ephesus, Pergamon, Sardis, in 1871. 

Not less delightful is (VIII) the devoted disciple’s picture of that old 
man eloquent, the great historian, Jakob Burckhardt—his fascinating 
personality, his wit and humor, and the many qualities that made him so 
nspiring a master. Not the least valuable portion of the sketch is that 
in which Gelzer puts aside his personal devotion to his teacher and 
friend and gives us his critical estimate of the published volume of 
Burckhardt’s much-abused Griechische Kulturgeschichte and exten- 
sive notes from the better, unpublished parts. Would that we could 
have had it all! 
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The collection closes with Gelzer’s masterly oration in memory of 
Grand Duke Carl] Alexander, Rector Magnificentissimus of the Univer- 
sity of Jena—more educational, political, and historical than merely 
biographical. | 

The book is beautifully printed; contrary to our expectations of 
Teubner, a few misprints have been allowed to stand, e. g., Leonideton 
(p. 388), dasz for das (p. 364), Des Vatererbe (p. 396), period dropped 
(p. 358). 

Wa ter MILLER 

TouLanE UNIVERSITY 


Testimonium animae,; or Greek and Roman before Jesus Christ. 
By E. G. ΙΒ: ΕΒ, Po.D. New York: G. F. Stechert & Co. 
Pp. 10+ 453. 


One is inevitably attracted by the announcement of a “ series of 
essays and sketches dealing with the spiritua] elements in classical] civili- 
zation,” to be written by a man who is now a professor of Latin ina 
thriving university and was formerly fellow in Greek in one of our oldest 
centers of graduate scholarship. And the book before us, “which has 
filled the author’s soul for nearly seven years” and “is the fruit of a tree 
which has been growing for nearly six and thirty years,” is really a 
remarkable production. For, after all these years of association with the 
culture of Greece and Rome, our author finds that it has become Dead 
Sea apples to his spiritual palate and conscientiously writes a long tome 
to dissipate for others somewhat of the “forced and false glamor” that 
has kept so many mortals in the train of strange gods. To him the 
primary significance of classical paganism is not harmony, or love of 
truth, or love of beauty, but neglect of the spiritual side of man’s nature 
and sinful indulgence of the flesh, as typified in paiderastia. To him 
the essential fruit of the Renaissance is not the reawakening of the mind 
and soul, the discovery of the individual, but the immorality of Boc- 
caccio’s grosser tales and the revels of the Borgias. For him Matthew 
Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy “is permeated with a flippant spirit and 
pretty shallow wit,” and Walter Pater is only “a morbid worshipper of 
the Beautiful.” How Swinburne, the most brilliant representative of 
neo-paganism escaped similar condemnation is hard to conjecture, unless 
our author has religiously avoided all contact with the great Victorian’s 
danger-fraught verse. At any rate, these few sentences may serve to 
give a fair conception of the frame of mind in which Professor Sihler 
approaches his difficult task “of presenting very largely in the exact 
words of their most eminent writer, in versions made for this work,” 
Greek and Roman “views or aspirations concerning the soul, life and 
death, God and the world; in the hope of accomplishing this with greater 
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fairness than has hitherto been the case.” The exposition of the writer's 
purpose is followed by two chapters on “Culture and the Human Soul,” 
and “Humanism and the Humanists,” after which come sixteen chapters 
with such captions as “Gods and Men in Homer and Hesiod,” “ Voices 
from the Lyrical Poets,” “Sophocles of Colonus,” and “Roman Spirit 
and Roman Character.” The treatment throughout is exactly what one 
would expect from the spirit of approach; and one notes involuntarily 
that our polemical author almost surpasses the patristic writers, to whom 
recourse must be made to find anything approaching a parallel. For 
many of those godly men, like Lactantius, dealt with similar questions 
with a certain dignity of method and elegance of diction; whereas the 
reaction of our modern Tertullian has extended even to a protest by 
chaste example against that misleading grace of presentation we so often 
associate with classical prose. He thus achieves a certain enviable suc- 
cess: for, if I may be pardoned a classicism, he has been fortunate enough 
to produce a book wherein the ethos of the form corresponds exactly to 


the ethos of the content. 
F. B. R. Herviems 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


The Identification of the MSS of Catullus cited in Statius’ Edi- 
tion of 1566. A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Literature of the University 
of Chicago for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By 
BertHoLtD Louis ULumMan. University of Chicago, 1908. 
Pp. 64. 75 cents. 


In this dissertation Dr. Ullman, who has been one of Professor 
Hale’s collaborators in the task of collating all the known MSS of 
Catullus, has undertaken, with all Professor Hale’s material at his 
disposal, to discover what manuscripts were used by Statius in his edi- 
tion of 1566, and to examine the accuracy and critical judgment of that 
editor of Catullus. In his edition Statius cites under definite designa- 
tions seven MSS: Patavinus (on 44. 17, etc.), Patavinus alter (on 1.1, 
etc.), Maffei liber (on 2. 6, etc.), Meus (on 15. 11, etc.), Vaticanus (on 64. 
36, 37), Marcelli Pont. Maximi liber (on 66. 7), Zanchi liber (on 104. 4), 
and in addition gives many readings without specifically naming the 
MS or MSS. A comparison of the readings as given in Statius with 
those of existing MSS, combined with a study of the records of the 
libraries, particularly those of the Vatican, Padua, and the Bibliothdque 
Nationale in Paris, has led Dr. Ullman to the following conclusions: 
Three of the MSS cited by Statius have disappeared—the Patavinus 
alter, to which, however, the existing Bononiensis is closely related, the 
Zanchi liber, and the MS which he calls Meus, though its readings show 
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some affinity to the fragmentary Harleianus 4094. The remaining four 
MSS named by Statius are identified with MSS still in existence. Vati- 
canus is shown to be identical with Vat. 1608, on the basis of two read- 
ings (on 64. 36, 37). It was copied for Sixtus IV, and has been in the 
Vatican library since it was written. Marcelli Pont. Maximi liber was a 
- MS of Marcellus II, pope in 1650, and founder of the nucleus of the 
Ottobonian library. His MS is identified with Ottobonianus 1550. 
Patavinus corresponds closely with a MS still in Padua, Biblioteca Capi- 
tolare, MS C. 77, and its identity is certain. Three of the seven MSS 
were consulted by Statius only for the readings in connection with 
which they are specifically cited, viz., Vaticanus, Marcelli liber, and 
Zanchi liber. The remaining four are those on which Statius really 
based his edition, the two Patavini, Maffei liber and Meus, which are 
often referred to without designation by the words in uno, in omnibus, 
etc. 

Dr. Ullman’s conclusions are summarized as follows: (1) Statius 
used no MSS of Catullus that we do not know, except three which are of 
no value for the text; (2) he did not realize the superiority of the one 
good MS (R) which he used; (8) his citations are often inaccurate, mis- 
leading, or entirely wrong, though in this respect he is better than his 
contemporaries and not much worse than many editors of more recent 
days. 

The dissertation, besides simplifying the work of future editors of 
Catullus by showing that the critical apparatus of Statius has now no 
value for the constitution of the text, is an interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to our estimate of the classical] scholarship of the Renaissance, 

One of his identifications is not sufficiently convincing, namely that 
R is surely the Maffei liber of Statius. A careful scrutiny of the 
numerous citations from the Maffei liber and of the readings of R makes 
it clear that Maffei liber was either R or a lost descendant of R, but Dr. 
Ullman has failed to give, in the opinion of the reviewer, sufficient con- 
sideration to the second possibility. There are in all twenty-seven com- 
plete coincidences as against sixteen discrepancies (five of them minor 
ones). These the author is obliged to explain away by ascribing them 
to “carelessness, incompleteness, and error on Statius’ part,” which is a 
partial begging of the question. His conclusion that the MS was an old 
one because of a number of old variants (6. g., al’ arsinoes in 66. 54) is 
somewhat weakened by the express statement of Statius himself (cited 
by Ullman in another connection, p. 64) as to the age of his MSS. On 
64. 80 he says: in duobus paullo vetustioribus libris pro vexarentur, 
versarentur. Vexarentur is the reading of the two Paduan MSS, while 
versarentur is the reading of R. The Paduan MSS (date circ. 1450) 
are represented as older than the others used by Statius. Ullman uses 
this to show that Statius was careless in the matter of determining the 
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age of his MSS. But what if he were really expert, as one might have 
some reason to expect of Cardinal Sforza’s librarian? His statement at 
once becomes damaging evidence against the R theory, and would go to 
show that Maffei liber was a copy of R rather than the original. 

F. W.S. 


Beitrdge zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde. Mit einem Anhange 
tiber die offentliche Aufzeichnung von Urkunden. Von ADOLF 
WILHELM. Mit 89 Abbildungen im Texte. Sonderschriften 
des dsterreichischen archaéologischen Institutes in Wien, 
Band VII. Wien: Alfred Hélder, 1909. 


To review a book on Greek epigraphy by Adolf Wilhelm is a task 
for which practically nobody is competent. That is the penalty for the 
splendid isolation of his present position. As a historian or litterateur 
he may be open to criticism; but in the delicate and fascinating art of 
reading and restoring Greek inscriptions he stands without a peer among 
the living, and among the dead only Ulrich Kohler deserves mention 
in the same class. 

Epigraphy is a Kleinkunst. Its output is not a pedimental group or 
a Last Judgment, but a series of cameos which may be placed in juxta- 
position, but which cannot be combined in an organic whole. This fact 
has been duly recognized in the present book, and, accordingly — apart 
from an instructive excursus on the publication of records in Greece— it 
falls into 227 little opera, each centering in the deciphering or restoration 
of an inscription or name,-not all equally valuable, but showing every- 
where the same mastery of the materials and sureness of touch. It 
seems to the reviewer regrettable that a heading of some kind, be it ever 
so slight and approximate, was not put before the great majority of these 
opera. Even a page title is lacking throughout. On the other hand, 
the index (pp. 329-77), which the book owes to Dr. Otto Walter, is alto- 
gether satisfactory, and it is through this that the student who has not 
the time or interest to read the whole work, or whose memory cannot 
retain its multitude of facts, will be best able to control its contents. 
Wilhelm’s Beittrage is a book which no archaeologist, philologue, or 
historian can afford to ignore. Orthography, word-order, syntax, consti- 
tutional procedure, political, religious, and economic history, chronology 
—everything is there. There is hardly a subject in the entire province 
of Greek antiquity to which interesting contributions have not been 
made. Current epigraphical criteria for the dating of inscriptions fall 
like leaves in Vallombrosa. 

There is much in the common publication of new inscriptions to 
exasperate so exact and conscientious a man as our author; but the 
schoolmaster’s attitude which so many German scholars think fit to 
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assume in similar cases Wilhelm is temperamentally incapable of. 
Besides, he has met in Greece too many young enthusiasts, whose first 
adventure in quest of the Holy Grail is often the editing of a Greek 
inscription, to be harshly critical of their shortcomings. The chances 
are that he has told many of them where to look and has helped them in 
their well-meant but unskilled struggles with: their finds. That he has 
gotten something in return, both the spirit of this book and its dedica- 
tion dem Andenken meiner Eltern und den Freunden die itch Athen 


verdanke bear witness. 
W.S. Ferauson 


Caeciltt Calactini fragmenta. Collegit Ernestus OFENLOOH. 
Lipsiae: B. G. Teubner, MCMVII. Pp. xl+242. M. 6. 


The two most eminent literary critics and rhetoricians in the time of 
Augustus were Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Caecilius of Calacte. 
The extant rhetorical writings of the former are numerous, but of the 
many important works of the latter we possess, unfortunately, only the 
most scattered fragments. The titles of these lost works make an 
impressive list and show Caecilius’ many-sided activity. Suidas prefaces 
the incomplete catalogue which he gives us by the words, βιβλία δ’ αὐτοῦ 
πολλά and at the end adds, καὶ ἄλλα πλεῖστα. The question naturally 
rises why all these books have been lost, works to which subsequent 
writers were so profoundly indebted. Ofenloch endeavors to answer this 
question (p. xii) by quoting Wilamowitz (Die griechische Literatur des 
Altertums, p. 148): “Caecilius, ein offenbar héchst energischer, kennt- 
nisreicher und betriebsamer Rhetor, der aber ein allzufanatischer Attiker 
war, so dass seine Biicher verloren sind.” 

Since the publication by Burckhardt (Basel, 1863) of those fragments 
in which Caecilius is expressly named, there has been great activity 
among scholars in this field. The great need which had thus risen, of a 
new collection, has been satisfied by this timely and useful compilation 
by Ofenloch. Unlike Burckhardt, Ofenloch includes in his Corpus not 
only those fragments containing Caecilius’ name, but all which have 
been, with greater or lesser certainty, attributed to him. Those of most 
doubtful origin are marked by an asterisk. Further, there is presented 
not only the fragments themselves, but also ancient comments, refuta- 
tions, etc. 

In the Prooemium we find, first, a bibliography of the material pub- 
lished since 1863, of which the collection of Burckhardt and Brzoska’s 
article on Caecilius in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Enc. III, are of the greatest 
value. In this list I miss Rhys Roberts’ article in A.J.P. XVIII. Next 
comes a section entitled Historia Caectlit which treats of the life of the 
critic, his relations with his contemporaries, and the indebtedness of 
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later writers to him. The second part of the Prooemium deals with the 
most important sources of the fragments, namely the pseudo-Plutarch’s 
Lives of the Ten Orators; Photius, a very important source, who 
probably did not read Caecilius at first hand but only placita Caectliana 
ab altits tradita et accepta; Libanius, Hermias, pseudo-Longinus, who 
preserves the largest number of Caecilian fragments; Alexander, son of 
Numenius; Tiberius, Quintilian, and other rhetors; and finally the 
interpreters of Aristotle and the Lexicographers. 

In the collection of fragments, which are grouped under fourteen 
heads, those from the treatises περὶ ὕψους and περὶ τοῦ χαρακτῆρος τῶν δέκα 
ῥητόρων are of particular interest. The fragments from the περὶ ὕψους 
naturally come largely from the treatise On the Sublime of the pseudo- 
Longinus, who had the work of Caecilius constantly before him as he 
wrote, a work with which Longinus in his first chapter expresses extreme 
dissatisfaction. 

To the fragments from the treatise On the Style of the Ten Orators 
Ofenloch should have added surely on Isaeus (p. 107), Photius, Cod. 
263, p. 490 a. 14-24, a comparison of Isaeus with Lysias, which is quoted 
almost verbatim from [Plut.] Vité. oratt. 839. Further on Hypereides, 
O., p. 127, may we not with probability include as Caecilian, Phot. 266 b. 
4-8, the praise awarded the workmanship of Hypereides’ orations? 

The painstaking collection, which will be of service to all students in 
this field, is concluded with indices of sources, editions, and authors and 


an Index verborum rhetoricorum. 
LaRost VanHoox 
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An inscription dignified by a twenty-page commentary in Wilamo- 
witz’ Aristoteles und Athen’ contains regulations issuedffon three 
occasions in the fourth century B. c. by the phratry of the Demotioni- 
dae for the admission of new members. On the first occasion (396-95 
B. 6.) the phrateres enacted that they be represented in all prelimi- 
nary work connected with the rejection or admission of candidates by 
the house of the Deceletans. On the second occasion it placed this 
task upon the thiasi of which the phratry was composed.? The 
significance of this change has not, I think, been fully appreciated. 

The precise constitution of the house of the Deceleians may be 
a fit subject for debate, but as to its general character there can be 
no doubt whatsoever. In 396-98 B. c. the house, taken literally, was 
the headquarters of the phrateres, situated in the village of Deceleia, 
provided with an altar of Zeus Phratrius, and tended by a priest; 
taken figuratively, it was an administrative board of uncertain 
composition but representative of the phratry, which doubtless met 
in the house.* Nor can there be any uncertainty as to the general 
character of the thiasi; for at this time the title thiasus is restricted 
in its use in Attica to a group of citizens belonging to a few ordi- 
narily interrelated families, and entering along with other similar 

111, 259 ff.; Ditt. Syll. 11, 439. 

2 Lipsius Leipz. Stud. XVI, 168 f. 


8 For the use of ofxos in this way see Ditt. Syll.2571; Sts. d. derl. Akad. 1898, 781, 
No. 24; Scholl Ber. ἃ. bayer. Akad. 1889, II, 19; Busolt Griech. Gesch. II, 2, 121, n. 2. 
[CuassicaL PHILOLOGY V, July, 1910) 957 
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groups into a larger aggregate.' Since, as we shall see, a phratry was 
required by law to admit both gennetae and orgeones, thiasus in the 
law of the Demotionidae must designate associations into which both 
of these classes entered. Accordingly, on the second occasion the 
phrateres placed the preliminary sifting of the candidates for admis- 
sion upon the groups of gennetae and orgeones, to some one of 
which it was assumed that the parent or guardian of every candi- 
date belonged. 

The distinctive feature of the first set of regulations is the care 
with which the prerogatives of the central organization of the phratry 
were safeguarded; and the distinctive innovation of the second 18 
the Zurticktreten of this organization. And, though the entire phratry 
was required to be present when the thiasi operated, and the voting 
tablets had to he taken from the altar as before, the essential change is 
the emphasis of the smaller possibly local? associations. That this 
was really the case is clear from the legislation of the phrateres on the 
third, somewhat later occasion (after 360 B.c.), when an attempt 
was made to keep the phratry in touch with what was being done 
by requiring the names of candidates, together with the names and 
demes of their parents to be submitted in advance of action by 
the thiasi to the phratriarch, and to be published by him in due 
form where the Deceleians were wont to resort in Athens. But 


not even then was the house of the Deceleians mentioned. 


1 Poland Gesch. des griech. Vereinswesens 16 ff. That a thiasus is commonly 
thought of as entering together with other thiasi into a larger aggregate is clear from 
the following passages: καὶ els τοὺς θιάσους τοὺς ‘Hpaxdéous ἐκεῖνον εἰσήγαγεν, ἵνα μετέχοι 
τῆς κοινωνίας. αὐτοὶ ὑμῖν οἱ θιασῶται μαρτυρήσουσιν Isaeus 1X. 30; ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἡμέραις τοὺς 
καλοὺς θιάσους ἄγων διὰ τῶν ὁδῶν͵ τοὺς ἐστεφανωμένους τῷ μαράθῳ καὶ τῇ λεύκῃ Dem., 
XVIII. 260; [ὅπως ἂν μηδ)])εὶς ἀφέτονς ἀφιεῖ μηδὲ θιά[σου:] συνάγει μηδὲ ἱερὰ ἐνιδρεύωζντα]: 
μηδὲ καθαρμοὺς ποιῶσιν κτλ. IG II, Add. δ78δ. Literary usage thus confirms that of 
the inscriptions Ditt. Syll. 113, 489 and 7G II, 966. The members of a thiasus are 
named thiasotae (Isaeus, IX, 30; JG II, 1111), but in the third century 8. o. this term 
came to mean an aggregate of foreigners alone. At that time, asis pointed out below, 
the thiasi, in the technical sense of this term, had disappeared along with the phratries. 
That the orgeones are not in their organization a constituent element of a phratry is 
shown by Isaeus, II, 14,7, where admission els τοὺς ὀργεῶνας is clearly distinguished 
from admission els rods φράτερας. See, however, below p. 282. That thiasus could also 
be used to designate orgeones is demonstrated by JG II, 3, 1336, and JG II, 5, 628d —both 
after 200 8. o.—and JG II, 5, 620)—a decree of the Thracian orgeones of Bendis dated 
perhaps at the end of the third century s.o. The identification of thiasotae and orge- 
ones here made is, of course, quite exceptional. Cf. below p. 271. 

3 Pollux VIII, 107, 8. v. dpyedves: of κατὰ δήμους ἐν raxrais ἡμέραις θύοντες θυσίας 
τινάς. The orgeones of IG II, 990 are all from Prospalta. 
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The breaking up of the phratries into their constituent thiast, of 
which this legislation tells the tale, and the simultaneous absorption 
of the thiast by the less artificial gene or orgeones were completed during 
the second half of the fourth century B. c.,and at the same time the 
phratry ceased to be of consequence in the life of the Athenians. 
This is the reason why it is never mentioned in the New Comedy,’ 
and that it appears subsequent to 300 B. c. only in the stereotyped 
formula in which in grants of citizenship all the rights and privileges 
of the newly made Athenians are detailed; while it is at the same 
time one of the reasons why in the third and second centuries B. Cc. 
the gene and especially the orgeones figure more prominently in our 
extant records? and assumed such new importance in the thinking of 
the Athenians. In reality the phratries had as good as ceased to 
exist because the lesser associations performed their functions 
better. The phratries had been too large and unmanageable and 
too intimately attached to the village in which their houses were 
located to satisfy the social and religious needs of men who were 
scattered over large sections of Attica; while the last of their political 
duties had been abrogated when Clisthenes created the demes to 
join with them in keeping a register, but a more complete and authori- 
tative register, of those in possession of the citizenship. We may 
surmise that it was only the religious conservatism of the Athenians 
which kept the phratries alive during the century and a half which 
followed. 

Prior to 508 8. c. the phratries had included all the citizens. In 
other words, those whose names were lacking in the phratry rolls 
lacked ipso facto citizenship. Certainly at the time of Draco and 
Solon this was the case, since in their laws regarding murder it is 
assumed that, while a citizen may have no anchisteis, he must inevit- 
ably have phrateres. Moreover, it is clear that in 620 B.c. the 
phratry was a relatively large aggregation, since Draco’s law required 


1A. Koerte Hermes 1902, 581 ff. The new Menander also lacks a reference to the 
phratry. The uncertainty of the lexicographers as to its identity (H. Sauppe Com- 
mentatio de phratriis atticis 4f.) may be due in part at least to its early atrophy. 

?In addition to allusions to them in the orators, the gene appear in JG II, δ, 597c, 
697d; IT, 1826=III, 97; II, 606; III, 680, 702, 1276-79; BCH, 1906, 194 ff.; Wilhelm, 
Beitrdge, 87. The name orgeones appears in the inscriptions 108 times (Poland op. 
cit. 10, n. **; cf. p. 535). Practically all of these materials date from after the time 
of Alexander. 
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in a certain case that the ephetae should choose ἀριστίνδην ten of its 
members to act for it.! A body from which ten nobles—for what 
else does ἀριστένδην mean?—can be chosen is manifestly no handful. 
If Athens had about eighteen thousand citizens at this time, and 
there were twelve phratries, as Aristotle affirms,? each must have 
contained approximately fifteen hundred members. This number 
harmonizes with a minimum of ten nobles: a phratry of twenty 
members does not. This suffices to confirm the view that already 
in 620 B. c. the phratries were really a dozen in number. Whether 
that was a comparatively new condition, and the first step toward 
public regulation of the blood-feuds had been already taken, when 
in twelve districts groups of smaller neighboring brotherhoods 
had come to recognize their community of blood and had in conse- 
quence formed at each point one larger phratry within which peace 
reigned; or whether the phratries were thus few and large in Attica 
from time immemorial, is a question which, I believe, the quasi-public 
organization of the phratry settles in favor of the view first stated.* 
But at what time and under what circumstances this coalescence 
took place are equally unknown. 


1Ditt. Syll.2 62; Dem. XLITI, 57. 

3 Frg. 8 (Rose)=Sandys Aristotle, Const. of Athens 252:.... ὡς ἱστορεῖ ἐν τῇ 
᾽ΑΘθ. πολ. "Ap. λέγων οὕτω: φυλὰς δὲ αὐτῶν συννενεμῆσθαι δ' ἀπομιμησαμένων τὰς ἐν 
τοῖς ἐνιαυτοῖς ὥρας, ἑκάστην δὲ διῃρῆσθαι εἰς τρία μέρη τῶν φυλῶν, ὅπως γένηται τὰ 
πάντα δώδεκα μέρη, καθάπερ οἱ μῆνες εἰς τὸν ἐνιαυτόν, καλεῖσθαι δὲ αὐτὰ τριττῦς καὶ φα- 
τρίας. εἰς δὲ τὴν φατρίαν τριάκοντα γένη διακεκοσμῆσθαι, καθάπερ αἱ ἡμέραι εἰς τὸν 
μῆνα, τὸ δὲ γένος εἶναι τριάκοντα ἀνδρῶν. The agent is, of course, Ion (Const. of 
Athens 41, 2). 

8 The head of a phratry was a phratriarch (below, p. 270), for the significance of 
which see below, p. 278. The size of the phratry has no clear bearing on the question. 
One of 1,500 males is not inconceivable under primitive conditions. The German 
Magschaft included the descendants of eight pairs of great-great-grandparents, and 
we learn that one such group possessed 509 males of military age (Brunner Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte I, 118, n. 40). Naturally no normal Magschaft can arise through the 
accumulation of descendants, since one family may die out, another remain sta- 
tionary, and still another increase enormously. The size is conditioned mainly by 
the struggle for existence, which has a different character, not only in different 
periods of development, but also in different districts of the same ethnic constitution. 
Among the Welsh (Seebohm The Tribal System of Wales 76 ff., 101 ff.) the Galanas 
group, or Magscha/t, consisted of the descendants of great-great-great-great-grand- 
parents—a group held together by the experience of the great-grandparents, since 
theese might have seen their own great-grandparents and were thus in a position to 
know who were their kinsmen in the seventh generation, but not except by hearsay in 
the eighth or ninth. Since the descendants of the sixty-four pairs of ancestors of each 
individual were involved, which can only have been the same for all the individuals in 
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These lesser brotherhoods Wilamowitz calls gene,’ but in this 
he is hardly correct. For the gene existed subsequent to the coales- 
cence, whereas there could be no merging of small kinsman groups to 
form one large kinsman group except by the breaking down alto- 
gether of the barriers between them—by the widening of the limits 
of each man’s recognized relations so as to include all those within 
the new phratry. This enlargement, however, could not destroy 
the natural bonds existing between men and their heirs; so that the 
phrateres continued to fall into groups of anchisteis, or even into the 
larger aggregates to which Xenophon refers? when & propos of the 
initiation of boys into the phratries he speaks of of τε πατέρες καὶ οἱ 
συγγενεῖς who at the Apaturia σύνεισι σφίσιν αὐτοῖς. For an 
ideal aggregation like the genos to continue to exist after its enlarge- 
ment is, however, unthinkable. Moreover, the principle of the genos 
was not that of brotherly equality, but of the superiority of stronger 
over weaker, richer over poorer, noble over ignoble. The genos, as we 
know it, is the incorporation of the idea of special privilege. The 
twelve phratries, like all the anchisteis of Attica, derived, their being 
from Zeus Herceius and Apollo Patrous—the god of the homestead 
and the god who begot the Ionians—and from Zeus Phratrius and 
Athena Phratria—the cosmic and the national deity respectively— 
whereas each genos emphasized its individuality by derivation from 
a special god or demigod. So that the genoa is the incorporation of 
the spirit of religious as well as social and political privilege. Nor 
does Wilamowitz’ view of the genos explain the fact that only a 
quarter or thereabouts of the Athenians were gennetae, except on 
the indefensible hypothesis that three-fourths of the Athenians 
were immigrants; or the fact that responsibility for avenging homi- 
cide rests in Draco’s legislation upon the anchisteis in the first instance 
and upon the phrateres in the last—the gennetae being involved 


the group when the closest endogamy was practiced, the aggregate might be a very 
large one; and since in commuting a murder with another kinaman group 300 repre- 
sentatives had to certify to the forgiveness by taking an oath, the normal Galanas 
group—the one which was able to maintain ite existence in the blood-feuds, and 
which the state recognized when it at length interfered to enforce internal peace— 
was obviously of considerable dimensions. Still, a phratry of 1,500 males of military 
age seems rather large. 


1 Op. cit. II, 275 ff. 
3 Hellen. I, 7, 8. 
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simply as individual phrateres, whereas they should have been 
chiefly concerned and concerned as an organization, had they been 
once the sole protectors of human life. Hence, quite apart from 
the reasons given below, Eduard Meyer’s theory' of the nature of the 
gene is much preferable. They are aggregates of men who through 
the acquisition of large estates have achieved for themselves, at the 
same time with economic pre-eminence, social, political, military, 
and religious distinction which they seek to preserve by organiza- 
tion, the fiction of a common descent, and the formation in this way 
of exclusive ideal groups. They create for themselves special 
deities who are often abstracted from the names of their leading 
families, and cherish peculiar religious rites for their propitiation 
or honor. They become the chief personages in the phratries to 
which they belong, and through drawing together from Attica into 
Athens they give new vigor to the state idea; so that it may very 
well have been a result of their rise and influence that twelve large 
phratries or trittys (thirds) , as they were called with reference to the 
four phylae then existent, were formed. Certainly the names of 
these phratries, so far as they are known to us—Demotionidae, 
Achniadae, Therrikleidae, Elasidae(?)—were derived from great 
families. 

The impulse toward the formation of gene was thus fundamentally 
economic, and secondarily socio-political in character; and its 
effect was to mark off by the claim of special blood, special worship, 
and special public privileges of every kind a group of families 
within each phratry. The impulse which stirred the masses in 
Attica in the seventh and sixth centuries B. c., on the other hand, 
was, 88 might be expected, primarily religious. In that age of deep- 
ening religious sensibilities and of growing popular influence, it was 
natural that the emotional popular worships—that of Dionysus in 
particular—should demand and obtain associations of the common 
people in some measure analogous to those maintained by the gennetae 
for the celebration of aristocratic cults. Their name, orgeones, 
they obtained from their characteristic rites (orgia). Thus the 
phrateres became clustered in the highest social layer into groups 
of gene, in the lower social layers into orgeones, each of which had its 

1 Forsch. zur alten Gesch. II, 512 ff. 
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lesche' or. house, the former socio-political, the latter religious in 
character. Since real conditions could not be ignored, the orgeones 
were ordinarily constituted of a small number of interrelated families, 
while like the gene they were closed to all but the sons of members. 
The headship of the association with or without the ἱερωσύνη went 
in turn to the oldest male of the leading family in each generation. 
At any rate, this was the law of the orgeones in the only case in 
which it is known to us.? 

This condition Clisthenes found and left unchanged. As Aristotle 
says:® “He left each man in the possession of the gene, phratries, 
and priesthoods he had had from of old,” which, when taken in 
connection with his statement quoted above,‘ and his further state- 
ment that he made the new tribes ten and not twelve in order to 
avoid a coincidence with the pre-existing trittys,5 can mean only 


1 Proclus on Hesiod Works and Days 492: καὶ γὰρ ἐν ᾿Αθήναις ἦσαν τοιοῦτοι τόποι 
καὶ ὠνομάζοντο λέσχαι --- ἑξήκοντα καὶ τριακόσιοι καὶ ἐδρᾶτό τινα θέσμια rap’ αὐτοῖς, ἵνα 
οἱ λόγοι γίγνονται σὺν τοῖς συνιοῦσιν ἐνωφελεῖς. The number has probably no value, 
being a vague reminiscence of the passage from Aristotle quoted above. 


27G II, 5, 6286 =Ditt. Syll.2 729. Oallicrates, Agathocles, and Dionysius, the three 
sons of Dionysius, the son of Agathocles, of Marathon, who at the time of his father’s 
death was seemingly the oldest son living and who left no brothers at the time of his 
own death (176-75 B.c.), were designated by the orgeones of Dionysus in accordance 
with their law to succeed to the priesthood in turn. Callicrates died before his father, 
whereupon Agathocles, who was probably a minor at the time, was brought into the 
association to take his place. Upon his father’s death Agathocles was appointed 
priest, and at the same time he brought in his youthful brother Dionysius to be his 
heir designate. That Agathocles was comparatively young in 176-75 Β. ο. is shown by 
the fact that in 153-52 s.c. his son, Dionysius, was victor at the Theseia in a race of 
knights. This same method was employed for the transmission of the office of 
Daduch in the genos of the Ceryces (Ditt. Hermes XX, 24); for against the other 
possible method — that suggested by Toepffer (Attische Genealogie 89)—that the posi- 
tion went to the oldest agnate living when a vacancy occurred, militates the law 
of the orgeones, which, though of recent enactment in 176-75 B.c., was probably for 
that very reason historically correct; for this gave the priesthood to τὸν πρεσβύτατον 
τῶν ὑῶν. It was to the oldest of the sons in each generation, moreover, that the 
priesthood of Poseidon in Halicarnassus passed, as Dittenberger (op. cit.) pointed 
out. On the other hand, the right to cirnocs ἐς πρυτανείῳ. which was transmitted to 
the oldest living agnate (Schoell Hermes VI, 14 ff.), was given τῶν ἐγγόνων τῷ ha 
πρεσβυτάτῳ. 

8 Const. of Athens 21, 6. 


4P. 260, n. 2; cf. also Harpocration 8. Ὁ. γεννῆται, rpirrés. The most recent treat- 
ment of this general subject is given by Francotte La polis grecque, PartI. He makes, 
however, as it seems to me, a cardinal error in regarding the phylae, trittys, phratries, 
and gene as subdivisions of the Eupatrids alone. 


5 Const. of Athens 21, 3. 
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that the phratries remained twelve as before. And that they con- 
tinued to be constituted of gennetae and orgeones is clear from frag- 
ment 94 of the Atthis of Philochorus, where we learn that in restoring 
old conditions it was enacted in ca. 403 B.c. “that the phrateres 
should admit of necessity both orgeones and homogalactes, whom,” 
adds Philochorus, “we call gennetae.”’ 

From this legislation it is obvious that in the interval between 
Solon and Clisthenes, and again toward the end of the fifth century 
B.C., the gennetae were disposed to regard themselves as alone 
entitled to membership in the phratries, but that the democratic 
lawgivers insisted on having the orgeones equally recognized. What 
was the status of men who belonged to neither the gene nor the 
orgeones? We have already seen that no citizens were outside the 
phratries at the time of Draco and Solon, but we have no evidence 
for the view that all who lacked gene entered orgeones. Hence, alto- 
gether apart from the metics or foreigners who both at the time 
of the Pisistratids and at the time of Clisthenes are said to have been 
let into the Athenian citizen body, there must have been in Athens 
after 508 B. c. a certain number of old residents for whom Clisthenes 
did not demand admission into the phratries when he demanded it 
for the orgeones. This was unnecessary, since henceforth registration 
in the deme-rolls determined citizenship. It was also impracticable 
for many, since the initiation expenses were considerable, being in the 
case of the Demotjonidae about fifty drachmae per person. Hence 
many poor people ceased to register their sons in the phratry.' Thus 
Aristophanes in the Frogs? jeered at the well-known politician 
Archedemus of Pelex, because ἑπτέτης ὧν οὐκ ἔφυσε φράτορας. 
Nor was his case peculiar. In fact, during the Peloponnesian War 
the organization of at least some of the phratries, like that of the 
Demotionidae at Deceleia, was relaxed so that it was difficult to 
determine who were members and who were not. Hence an effort 
was made during the period of reaction which followed 403 B. c. to 
restore the control of the central authority of the phratry, but, 


1That the thiasé (phratries) might contain men whoee ancestors had fallen out of 
the gene and orgeones, or who had never belonged to them, is clear. See below, p. 282, 
n. 1. Ali that is required by Ditt. Syll.? 439, 70 ff. is that all the phrateres belong to 
thiasi. 

2Cf. Pauly-Wissowa II, 439. 
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a already seen, the centrifugal tendency of the constituent thiast, 
through which, probably, the gene and the orgeones made their 
influence felt, was too strong. The state could determine that none 
but members of the thiasit should be admitted, but it was impos- 
sible to prevent the thiast, once they had the power in their own 
hands, from admitting—not simply those who were qualified by 
descent—but those whom they desired, especially since registration 
settled awkward questions as to the legitimacy of children, and had 
an important bearing upon inheritances. Thus the smaller associ- 
ations grew while the phratries withered, and it is doubtful whether 
ever again, after the frightful losses of life in the Peloponnesian War 
had been adjusted, it could have been contemplated, as in the 
legislation of the Demotionidae shortly after 396-95 B.c., that a 
thiasus should come to have as few as three members. The low ebb 
of fraternal life was doubtless reached in the early half of the fourth 
century B.c. Then a new flow began, not of new phratry life, 
for that ceased altogether, but of thiasus life—to use this term in its 
late generic sense. The politics of Athens ceased to dominate so 
imperiously the interest of citizens, and satisfaction was sought for 
the loss of political activity in activity in social and religious affairs. 
Hence old gene and orgeones became infused with new life; and at 
the same time that associations of thiasotae sprang up on every 
hand among the metics and other foreigners resident in the city 
and the Piraeus, those Athenians who stood outside the gene 
and orgeones proceeded with the organization, not of new gene, 
for that was impossible, but of new orgeones, which was theoretically 
admissible, and warranted by several precedents. Thus on the 
introduction of Bendis from Thrace during the age of Pericles 
orgeones of Athenians had been formed in her honor, and by a law 
which shows by what a long interval the admission of Bendis pre- 
ceded the licensing of other religious associations among the for- 
eigners in Attica, and which was quite without parallel in the later 
legislation of Athens, permission was given to the Thracians resident 
in the Piraeus to constitute themselves as orgeones also—a permission 
of which the Thracians in the city availed themselves to found in 
the third century B.c. a branch likewise of orgeones.' So, too, on the 
1 Wilhelm Oesterr. Jahreshefte, 1902, 127 ff. 
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introduction of Asclepius in 420 B.c. this deity had not simply 
been admitted asa partner of Amynus in a club of orgeones already 
constituted,’ but either then or later he had become the patron 
deity of more than one new association.” Accordingly, in the 
third and second centuries B. Cc. many new orgeones were formed, of 
which two, one in honor of Dionysus and the other in honor of Magna 
Mater, were formed in the Piraeus shortly after 229 B.c., and a 
third, likewise in the Piraeus but in honor of the Synan Aphrodite, 
was established between ca. 120 and 100 8. c.® 

The formation of these new orgeones probably presupposes the 
omission or withdrawal of a considerable number of Athenian citizens 
from the lists of the old thiasi and a fortiori from the lists of the phrat- 
ries. It is of importance to estimate how considerable a part of the 
entire citizen body those without fraternal affiliations were. The 
phratry of the Demotionidae was apparently of some size, since its 
affairs were a matter of interest to the Deceleians generally, it in- 
cluded men from at least several demes, and was constituted of a 
number of thiast. It was contemplated that some of these, as already 
mentioned, should have as few as three members, but this is explained 
sufficiently by the large number of those who fell in the great war 
which had just ended. Besides, the thiasi (orgeones) of Athenians 
known to us had the one fifteen and the two others sixteen mem- 
berseach.‘ To include practically all the citizens living at this time, 
each of the twelve phratries must have had on the average fifteen 
hundred members; so that it must have had approximately one hun- 
dred thiast. Of this there is no likelihood whatever. Still the paucity 
of names in the catalogue of phrateres from Liopesi published by 
A. Koerte in Hermes, 1902, 581 ff. is simply bewildering; for in it 
appear the names of only twenty men, who belong, moreover, 
with the possible exception of two, to three doubtless interrelated 


1A. Koerte Athen. Mitth., 1896, 306 ff.; cf. Ditt. Syll.? 725. 

310 II, 620 (Oesterr. Jahreshefte, 1902, 130, n. 1), 990; JG II, 6170, p. 412, and 
11, 6, p. 162, and 9683; IT, 4520; 5, 617c. | 

8] have diacussed the time of organization of these orgeones in Hellenistic Athens, 
chap. v. 

41G II, 5, 628d, 990; II, 2. 9866. It is possible, however, that in the case last 
cited foreigners are involved. Cf. below, p. 272. For the substantial identity of a 
group of orgeones with a thiasus see below, p. 282, n. 1. 
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families. In fact, the list differs in no particular—except title— 
from that of the orgeones (thiasus) from the deme of Prospalta pub- 
lished in 16 II, 990 and dated tentatively by Kirchner at the end 
of the second century Β. c.; for the sixteen personages there named 
belong to four doubtless interrelated families. The resemblance 
between the two is so striking that it is impossible to believe that 
they are not of the same character, and a little reflection shows that 
this was really the case. It was of course impossible for an entire 
phratry to designate itself as an association of orgeones, but orgeones 
were necessarily phrateres at the same time; so that there was not 
the slightest reason why they should not use the more comprehensive 
and more ambitious title. This was especially liable to happen at a 
time when it was coming to be a question whether the phratry had 
any existence apart from the clubs of gennetae and orgeones of which 
it was composed and into which it was now splitting. The 
same use of phrateres where orgeones would be technical occurs also 
in Theophrastus’ Characters XXX, 16, where the Αἰσχροκερδής is 
represented as capable χλογισμὸν δὲ λαμβάνων παρὰ τοῦ χειρίζον- 
τος φράτορας ἑστιῶν αἰτεῖν τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ παισὶν ἐκ τοῦ κοινοῦ ὄψον, τὰ 
δὲ καταλειπόμενα ἀπὸ τῆς τραπέξης ῥαφανίδων ἡμίσεα ἀπογράφεσθαι 
ἵνα οἱ διακονοῦντες παῖδες μὴ λάβωσι: Certainly it must have been 
a phratry of the dimensions of the one from Liopesi that the 
Αἰσχροκερδής could be thought of as entertaining; hence the 
scholiast remarks: φράτωρ ὁ συγγενής. 

This passage disposes of the explanation given by Koerte in his 
article in Hermes_that the phratry with which he is dealing was in 
fact constituted of twenty members only, but that the Demotionidae 
may have had five or ten times as many and that other phratries 
were doubtless of large size. No Athenian could be thought of 
as entertaining hundreds of phrateres. Nor is there a difference 
in the use of the term phrateres in the mortgage inscription published 
by Robinson in the American Journal of Philology, 1907, 430, where 
ἃ property is sold with the right to repurchase to Cephisodorus of 
Leuconoe for a loan of fifteen hundred drachmae, to the phrateres 
with Eratostratus of Anaphlystus for one of twelve hundred, to the 
Glaucidae for one of six hundred, to the Epicleidae for one of one 
hundred and ten, and finally to the phrateres with Nicon of Ana- 
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phlystus for one of one hundred. That one of the twelve phratries 
should have invested money in this way would not be remarkable; 
for from the inscription published in Dittenberger’s Sylloge?, 819 
we learn that the tribe Cecropis and the deme of Phlya made a loan 
on similar security in conjunction with the genos of the Lycomidae; 
but that two of the twelve should have had presidents from Ana- 
phlystus, while not impossible perhaps, is still so unlikely that the 
alternative, that by phrateres are meant here the members of thiasi 
at whose head stood in official registers in the one case Eratostratus 
and in the other Nicon of Anaphlystus, is imperative. Had there 
been a multitude of phratries, as De Sanctis still contends,’ there 
would, of course, be no difficulty in any of these three instances; but 
it is utterly inconceivable that Aristotle should not have known 
the number of the Athenian phratries. In regard to the gene, of 
whom only a few were actually organized, his number, three hundred 
and sixty, may be simply an approximation, as the number of men 
he assigns to each genos, thirty, though based on an empirical founda- 
tion, is undoubtedly an approximation;. but the number of the 
phratries was too easily ascertainable to be incorrectly stated, and 
even if twelve is simply an approximation, the difficulty of explaining 
the use of phrateres just discussed remains.? The only other possible 
escape from the conclusion to which we have come is by accepting 
it as a fact that there were only ca. two hundred and forty: phrateres 
in all at this time. But this involves insurmountable difficulties. 
For in what way could the failure of Archedemus to beget phrateres 
be the subject of a jeer in 405 B. c. if less than one hundredth part 
of Aristophanes’ audience were better off in this particular? How 


1H. Sauppe Commentatio de phratriis atticis 4f.; De Sanctis Atthis 55. 


3Ed. Meyer Forsch. zur alten Gesch. II, 520: δυο darauf sei nur nebenbei 
hingewiesen, dass das eben aufgefithrte Schema, so wenig es real ist, doch mit Reali- 
taten rechnet und seine Durchfaihrung wenigstens denkbar gewesen sein muss.” 
12 phratries x 30 gene Χ 30 men = 10,820. What Aristotle did was seemingly this: he 
took the number of men liable to hoplite service—the zeugitae, hippeis, and penta- 
cosiomedimni, the thetes being new citizens and hence to be eliminated —which in the 
fourth century B.c. was approximately ten thousand (Beloch Klio, 1906, 347 ff.); he 
took the average membership of the one hundred gene actually organized, which was 
approximately thirty, or the one-hundredth part of the (pentacosiomedimni and) 
hippeis; and by division reached the total of thirty gene to each of the twelve phratries. 
See below, p. 277. Asis well known, Samos completed the gentile stemmata for all 
citizens (Wilhelm, Beitrdge eur griech. Inschriftenkunde, 235). 
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could the laws of Draco have been re-enacted in 409-8 B.c. if the 
ten “nobles” to be chosen to represent the phratry in the case that 
a murdered man lacked anchisteis formed the half of the entire 
phratry? It is conceivable that in the third and second centuries B. C. 
admission to a practically non-existent phratry as well as to a deme 
and tribe should be enumerated among the rights and privileges 
pertaining to citizenship, for at that time the formula was stereotyped, 
and admission to a phratry meant only admission to an Athenian 
thiasus, to use this term generically; but at the time the formula 
was first established—in the late fifth century Β. c.'—it must have been 
customary for foreigners to get with citizenshipin Athens actual access 
to a phratry. There must have been upward of two hundred and 
forty foreigners in possession of Athenian citizenship in 390 8. c.; for 
apart from those who had received it by individual grants, this privi- 
lege was possessed by eighty and more metics who had fought with the 
democrats in Phyle,? while it was doubtless conferred at the same 
time upon the pro-Athenian Samians, notwithstanding that .no 
provision is made for the drafting of them in batches of ten into the 
phratries when that procedure was followed for providing them with 
demes and tribes,® for in this matter the phratries themselves had to 
act. Koerte is doubtless right in affirming that the clients of Isaeus 
and Demosthenes were prevailingly rich men and hence prevailingly 
of the category of phrateres.* Still, as Koerte would probably be 
the first to admit, the regularity with which the question of marriage 
or legitimacy is settled by a reference to the phratry registers is 
inexplicable if there were so few phrateres. The Apaturia (Opo- 
πατόρια,͵ according to the correct etymology found in the scholium 
on Aristophanes’ Acharnians 141), at which, as Xenophon says, 
“fathers and relatives unite in family groups,’’ was the festival 
par excellence of the Attic phratries. At it honors were given in 
the first instance to Zeus Phratrius and Athena Phratria, in the 
second instance to Apollo Patrous and Zeus Herceius, and in the 


1Larfeld Handbuch 11, 787 ff. 
2 Ath. Mitth., 1897, 27 ff.; 1900, 34 ff., 392 ff. 
8160 11, 6,16: [adrixa μάλα els τοὺς δήμους καὶ τὰ)ς φυλὰς δέχακα. 


᾿ 4Dem. LIX, 59; Isaeus VII, 18, 15, 17; tbid., II, 14,16; cf. Aeschines II. 147; Dem. 
LVII, 54, § 67. 
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third instance to Dionysus, the god of many of the thiasi.' The 
féte lasted three days, and special boards of commissioners, pro- 
tenthae and oenoptae, who saw that the phrateres got sweet wine,’ 
were appointed to administer it. By a psephisma of 323-22 B. c. 
the Athenians voted to give the senators a five days’ holiday on its 
account.® Is all this thinkable if the purpose of the Apaturia was to 
celebrate the initiation of not more than one youth annually in each 
of the twelve phratries? And if any further argument is needed, the 
number of the gene affords it. Almost half as many gene are known by 
name as the supposed total of gennetae and orgeones combined, and 
two of them alone, the Ceryces and the Amynandridae, must have 
had upward of two hundred members between them. Clearly the 
phratries must have contained a considerable part of the Athenian 
citizens up to the time of their practical dissolution. Hence in 
the three cases under discussion the term phrateres must a ad 
simply a thiasus of phrateres. 

Once the central organization had become paralyzed there was 
nothing to prevent two or more thiasi, which were, let us say, too 
small for helpful social life, from uniting in a new association. 
The resultant was called in Attica technically a koinon. Such a 
koinon two groups of phrateres resident in the deme Myrrhinus con- 
stituted not long before 300-299 3. c., and to it they gave nota 
patronymic, but the significant name Dyaleis. In their decrees they 
are never henceforth named phrateres, though each section retained 
its own phratriarch; so that the koinon had two executive officers, 
and in 300-299 8. c. it proceeded to let one of the communal houses 
together with the land round about it for a period of ten years.‘ 

Our conclusion being that a phratry in the fourth century B. c. 
consisted of a considerable number of thiasi each with a member- 
ship of from fifteen to twenty citizens belonging to a small group of 
probably interrelated families, the identification of JG II, 986 as 


1 Pauly-Wiseowa I, 2675 ff. 
2 Photius, 5. v. 
3 Athen. IV, 171d. 


410 II, 600. For the use of the term koinon see Poland op. cit.,164f. The plural 
τὰ κοινά in Ditt. Syll.? eo and /G II, 6, 617c, Dittenberger has éxplaitied correctly in 
loc. cit., n. 8. 
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the roll of a phratry, which was first suspected by De Sanctis,' 
becomes obvious. For this document gives us lists in whole or partial 
state of preservation of at least six out of possibly eight groups of 
men belonging to interrelated families and designated by the names 
of the leadmg member as thiasus of Hagnotheus, thiasus of Antiphanes, 
thiasus of Diogenes, etc. In the first of the six thiasi about twenty, 
in the second twenty-four, in the third an unknown number, in 
the fourth thirteen, in the fifth twenty-six—one being designated 
mais—and in the sixth seven and over persons were named. This 
would give the phratry a membership of one hundred and fifty at 
the lowest; and if there were two other thiasi—as a pars oblitterata 
of the stone seems to suggest—perhaps an additional fifty. Twelve 
such phratries would involve a total of at least twenty-five hundred 
citizens.” 

In the list the demotica are regularly absent. After a few of the 
names, which were inscribed in the fourth century B. c.? at different 
times and by different hands, amounts of money ranging from five 
to one hundred drachmae are indicated. The stone is unfortunately 
lost. A careful scrutiny of the names which lack demotica shows 
that with a single exception (Philodamidas—a newly made citizen, 
doubtless) they all have good Attic names, though some (Spudides, 
Caeneus, Pantarces, Eudromus) are not yet in the Prosopographia. 
This, however, is not the only evidence that we have not to do with 
foreign thiasotae among whom are some citizens. For the members of 
these thiasi possess what the latter could never possess, and did never 
possess‘—for how could strangers brought to Athens by business or 
chance think of themselves as kinsmen ?—a quasi-gentile organization. 
That is to say, they have a form of organization precisely like 
that of the orgeones, where, too, the society is grouped round its 
chief living representative.> It is just such a group as that to 
which in the fourth’ century and later we have found the name 


1lAtthis 66. 


2Since it is probable that in a subscription list the names of sume of the phrateres 
fail, this number is obviously only a minimum. 


8Kirchner, PA 2964. 
4Poland 26. 
6760 IT, 5, d. 
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phrateres applied. The appearance in the list, moreover, of a παῖς, 
which is unexampled in the case of the foreign thiasotae, is sufficient 
almost of itself to prove that the thiast are the same as those which 
entered into the phratry of the Demotionidae. The name thiasus, 
finally, is one which was avoided by the foreign associations, obviously 
because of its technical use to denote a subdivision of a phratry, and 
it was not until a late date, when the phratries as well as their sub- 
divisions had ceased to exist, that it was employed by them.' 

The stone was found in the eastern part of the city of Athens,” 
where was situated the ancient deme of Agryle, and since the names 
last added are mainly from this deme, and since six out of the thir- 
teen who have demotica are also from this deme, it seems natural 
to infer that the headquarters of the phratry was in Agryle. De 
Sanctis, on the other hand, contends that the house was not in any 
of the mentioned demes, but in the one to which all those lacking 
demotica belonged, the idea being that they lack demotica because 
the place of erection of the stone made such specification unnecessary. 
This view, however, is unacceptable. For the normal thing in a 
list of phrateres in the fourth century B. c. is not the presence but 
the absence of the demotica. The phratries had their own roll of 
members, and their methods of registration were determined long 
before there were demes at all; so that it was simply as ‘‘Thrasyllus 
the son of Apollodorus’”’ that the client of Isaeus in Oration VII 
was enrolled in the “official register” of the phratry, and it was only 
after 360 3B. c. that the Demotionidae required the certification of 
the deme of the parents for the enrolment of a child. Thus the 
phrateres from Liopesi lack demotica altogether, and they are regu- 
larly omitted in the decrees of the Demotionidae. And if the 
thiasotae in IG II, 986) are phrateres,* and not foreigners—as seems 
to me more likely from the presence among them of three women and 
their designation as a koinon—the demotica are again lacking. The 
view of De Sanctis is objectionable for another reason also, namely, 
that those without demotica do not all belong to the same deme. 


, Poland 20. Poland (17 f.) also makes this a catalogue of phrateres. 

3 Athenis ortentem versus ad rudera aedis S. Barbarae ubi lapis sepulchro recen- 
tiorts certe aetatis inaedificatus fuit. 

3Cf. Poland 19. 
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Thus the family of Cephisophon and Cteson (col. i, 31-35) belongs 
to Ancyle,' of which the position is clearly defined by the inscription 
published in 16 III, 61: ywp( Mov) ᾿Αγκυλῆσι καὶ ᾿Αγρυλῆσι πρὸς τῷ 
Ὑμηττῷ. Both these demes had an upper and a lower part, and they 
lay between Athens and the summit of Hymettus. It is, however, 
impossible to regard all the others without demotica as from this 
deme also. Thus the name Acryptus is attested for Anagyrus.? The 
_ family of Ameinochus,* Pythocles,‘ and Theodotus® has names 
common only in Cedi, Aexone, Anagyrus, and Halae. Eucharides® 
takes us to Cedi, Leuconoe, and Paeania; Timomachus to Acharnae,’ 
Diotimus, Olympiodorus, and Diopeithes to Euonymon;* Amyntor 
to Erchia,® Lysidemus to Ancyle,’® Pallene, and Agnus; Nautes to 
Halae,'! Phoryscides to Leuconoe,’? and Gnathius to Atene.’® The 
position of these demes is significant when taken in conjunction with 
the position of those actually mentioned in the catalogue—Agryle, 
Euonymon, Aexone, Halae, Cedi, Paeania, and Cephisia. They 
all belong to a fairly compact territory in the region round about 
Hymettus, the only ones that are somewhat eccentric being Cephisia, 
Acharnae, and Atene.'* In Agryle, as Judeich puts 10,15 “treten die 
letzten Ausléufer des Hymettos in den Stadtkreis ein.”” Here was 
located Agrae, famous for two shrines—that of Demeter, Core, and 
Triptolemus at which τὰ μυστήρια τὰ ἐν “Aypas were celebrated, 
and that of Artemis Agrotera at which in thanksgiving for Marathon 


1 Kirchner PA 8908. 6 Tbid. 6188-40. 

3 Ibid. 481-82. 1 Totd. 18796-98; Sundwall, Nachtrdge zur PA. 
3 7bid. 690, 10177. 3 Ibid. 11401; 4817-8; Nachtrdge. 

‘Ibid. 12448-44. * Ibid. 749. 

5 Ibid. 6786-88. 10 Ibid. 9885; Klto 1909, 368. 

11 Joid. 10610. 13 Thid. 14965-66. 18 Tbid. 3044-45. 


4Of course, the catalogue contains many names which are found in practically 
every part of Attica; so that the absence of demotica makes the conclusion here stated 
incapable of strict demonstration. Still, the odd and therefore significant names 
point to the territory round about Hymettus. Of course, too, in the long interval be- 
tween the assumed establishment of the large phratries and the introduction of deme 
registration, numbers of the phrateres changed their residence by acquiring land 
eleewhere in Attica; so that their descendants might be registered in Cephisia, Achar- 
nae, Atene. or Erchia. Still this migration out of the Hymettus district would be 
normally into the adjacent villages of Attica. Accordingly, we find none of the 
phrateres registered in far distant demes. 


1δ Topographie von Athen 42. 
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the ᾿Αγροτόρας θυσία (sacrifice of five hundred or three hundred she- 
goats) was offered.' In either of these was probably located the 
house of the phratry with which we are dealing. The district involved 
—Hymettus and its neighborhood—makes clear which of the two 
it was. It was the goddess of the hunt and the animals hunted— 
the boar, deer, and hare—the goddess of the pastures and at the 
same time of the animals which grazed on them—the herds of goats 
in particular—in whose honor the men living round Hymettus 
met at Agrae; and long before Marathon’ they had been wont to 
sacrifice to her she-goats and part of their quarry. In fact, it was - 
as Agra—the goddess of the hunt—that Artemis was first worshiped 
in this place; whence its name. At some remote time the various 
groups of kinsmen who hunted the wild animals on Hymettus— 
for this mountain was the hunter’s paradise in prehistoric Attica’— 
and followed their flocks of goats and sheep up its slopes, came to 
recognize that there was a bond of blood between them as well as a 
bond of occupation, and that a peace of brothers within the territory 
of common use was more advantageous than the family feuds which 
kept arising out of the disputes and accidents of their daily life. 
Thus one of the twelve phratries of Attica was formed. Whether 
its religious center was at Agrae from the beginning, or its house 
was first moved thither when the synoecismus of Attica took place, 
is 8 problem best resolved by considering the movement of the little 
kinsman groups into the house of a phratry and the establishment 
of the houses of the gene in Athens as coincident in time and cause. 
The list of the twelve so-called poleis of Attica, as given to us 
by Strabo‘ from Philochorus, is as follows: Cecropia, Tetrapolis, 
Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherrhus, 
Sphettus, and Cephisia. One is lacking. Is it Agrae? There was 
a “city” corresponding to the phratry with its house in Deceleia. 
The cities were twelve in number, the phratries or trittys likewise 
twelve. The identification of a phratry with each one of the “ cities” 


1 Pauly-Wiessowa I, 907; Farnell Cults of the Greek States II, 563. 
2 Paus. I, 19, 6. 


8It was there that Cephalus, ‘der jagdfrohe Held’’ (Toepffer At/. Gen. 261), went 
to set his nets for deer. 


4TX, 397. 
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appears in 8 lexicographical tradition which probably started with 
Aristotle, who seems to have regarded each phratry as a separate 
ethnos.' We are thus led to locate one of the legendary ethne on 
Hymettus, and of this there was a Greek tradition as old at least as 
the time of Hecateus;? for it was the “region lying under Hymet- 
tus” in which this investigator located the Pelasgians prior to their 
alleged expulsion from Attica, and it was from this district that 
they molested the sons and daughters of the Athenians—according 
to the Athenian version of the incident—on their coming to Ennea- 
crunus for water. Callirhoe was certainly located in the pseudo- 
Axiochus® (ca. 240 B.c.) at the Ilissus where Athens and Agrae 
met; hence it is hard to resist the belief that it was here that the 
youth of Athens came into collision with the men from Hymettus. 
These were of course “TIonians,’’ since the Pelasgians are simply 
there in order to be expelled, their expulsion being necessary in order 
to explain why in historic times the foemen of Athens who dwelt 
on Hymettus were Athenians. The general impression embodied 
in a legend of this sort, however, is doubtless reliable, and it is in 
this case confirmed by the fact that Agrae possessed its own circle 
of deities. It had a Metroum of its own, its own Mysteries, and in 
addition to that of Artemis Agrotera its special shrine of Poseidon 
Heliconius in which the Attic heliasts were sworn in.‘ Here, too, 
was located the Palladium, in which the ephetae sat on cases of 
involuntary murder, conspiracy against life, and the killing of a 
slave, metic, or foreigner.’ Here, therefore, was a refuge® to which 
murderers fled to escape the vengeance of the kinsmen of those whom 
they had slain—to within the jurisdiction of another phratry. No 
place of security was nearer the city of Cecrops than Agrae. 

Each phratry must on the view thus far propounded have con- 
tained thiast open to gennetae as well as thiasi open to orgeones. Is 
this thinkable? What relation existed between the gene and phratries? 


1 Pollux VIII, 111; cf. Harpocr. 8. v. γενγῆται and Sauppe op. cit. 
3 Herod. VI, 137. 8364 A; cf. Wilamowitz Antigonus, 295, n. 6. 


4Judeich 372. For the location of the Delphinium also in Agrae see Wachsmuth, 
Pauly-Wissowa IV, 2513. For the peculiar worship of Aphrodite at Kolias and under 
Hymettus see Crusius Beitrdge zur griech. Mythol. 17, 7. 


5 Arist. Const. of Athens 57, 3. 
*Koehler Hermes VI, 102; cf. Gilbert Greek Const. Antiquities 379. 
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The composition of an Attic genos is most clearly indicated by 
the roll of the Amynandridae published in JG III, 1276. It dates 
from the time of Augustus. The names are classified according 
to the tribes, and those from the first, sixth, seventh, and twelfth 
in the official sequence are extant completely. They have eleven 
(one a παῖς), seven, nine, and eight members respectively; or an 
average of nine. The entire genos, accordingly, consisted of about 
one hundred men. Part of a similar roll of the Ceryces from about 
two hundred years later is likewise extant. Here also the tribe is 
represented by an average of nine men, while in a very fragmentary 
contemporary catalogue of still another genos the first and third 
tribes were represented by eight and nine Areopagites, and we do not 
know how many more gennetae, respectively.2, The Amynandridae 
may, accordingly, be regarded as a typical genos of the urban or 
priestly type. The genos took account only of agnates;* hence, given 
the fixity m Athens of the demotica, the roll of the genos of the Amy- 
nandridae at the time of Augustus gives us an insight into the way 
in which its families were registered in the demes at the time of 
Clisthenes. They were distributed over at least twenty-nine,‘ and 
probably as many as forty demes. Nor were these demes located, 
like those of the phratry above considered, in a compact territory, 
but they were scattered all over Attica. Nor is this an individual 
case. The same is true of the Ceryces,5 Brytidae,® Lycomidae,’ 
Eumolpidae,* and doubtless generally. Moreover, it seems that a genos 
often had few members at the point at which its house was situated. 
Thus the Amynandridae—a city genos with Cecrops as its founder— 
had among its members, so far as their names are known, only one 
family from the six city demes.° No Ceryx’° and few Eumolpids" are 


116 III, 1278. 3 Ibid. 1279. 3’Dittenberger Hermes XX, 6. 
4 Regarding 16 III, 1277 as part of 1276. 

®Toepffer op. cit. 319. 7Toepffer, 224. 

6[Dem.] LIX, 61. 8 Ibid. 318. 


9 The case of the Lycomids is exceptional in that one branch of the genos continued 
to live at Phyla (Arist. Const. of Athens 1; Plut. Sol. 12; Kirchner PA 9286-88), where 
it administered a well-known semi-public ‘cult. The Eteobutadae are also an excep- 
tion. Their connection with Butadae persisted into the fourth century Β. co. and later. 
The genos was probably rather the outgrowth of a guild—like the Onitadae in Mile- 
tus — organized in connection with the worship of Athena Polias, than the outcome of 
a hetaereia. Hence it was undisturbed. 

10 Dittenberger Hermes XX, 9. 11Qne appears in IG 1], 5, 697d. 
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known from Eleusis, and the Philaids, Buzygae, and Alemaeonids 
known to us were registered, not in country, but in urban, demes. 

These facts demand an explanation. It is clear that property 
in a deme was made the prime criterion of residence; otherwise the 
enktetikon is unintelligible. Naturally the sons of a man could 
leave their village, and on settling down! in Athens or the Piraeus 
or elsewhere they could acquire—perhaps not immediately after 
508 3B. c.,2 however—new property, yet retain the old deme name. 
Still the right of the deme in which the property was located to collect 
this special tax shows that in general deme registration followed at 
the beginning the place in which a man’s property was located. 
That is to say, the property and legal residence of the families 
constituting the genos of the Amynandridae, whose case is typical, 
were scattered all over Attica. How could this condition have arisen? 
The gennetae obviously formed a considerable portion of the total 
population. For we know the names, including among them patro- 
nymic deme names, however, of ninety-one gene,* 80 that, if the 
average membership of each was one hundred, ten thousand Athe- 
nians, or practically all the hoplites prior to Marathon, were gennetae. 
The basis of this computation is, however, insecure; for we cannot 
allow for the dying out or the merging of gene, nor can we judge 
from the size of the city or priestly gene as to the size of those in the 
country. Some of these were doubtless quite small. On the other 
hand, a powerful genos like the Alcmaeonid in 508 Β. Ο. seems to 
have consisted of as many as seven hundred households.‘ Taking 
account of everything we cannot do better than fix the average 
with Aristotle at thirty and thus reckon with a total of about three 
thousand gennetae.’ Among the Jews they formed a larger propor- 
tion of the whole population, since in 458 B. c., when single Geschlechte 
had in some instances from two to three thousand members, there 
were about seventeen thousand gennetae out of a total of about 
thirty-five thousand adult males. At that time the gene numbered 

16 II, 689, 592; [Dem.] L. 8. 2 Pauly-Wissowa V, 2584. 

’Toepffer names eighty-seven. Two new ones appear in Amer. Jour. Phil., 1907, 
430, and two others in BCH, 1906, 194 ff. 

4 Herod. V, 72; Arist. Const. of Athens 20. 


5See above 268, n.2. Ed. Meyer (Forsch. zur alten Gesch. II, 179) eatimates the 
hippeis and pentacosiomedimni at twenty-five hundred in 431 B. ο. 
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about twenty, but on the resettlement in Judaea they were increased 
to over forty, and in 445 B.c. Nehemiah had to deal with one hundred 
and fifty heads of Geschlechte.' 

In Athens the head of a genos was an archon.” This name, which 
invariably implies an ἀρχή of some sort, was reserved there to organi- 
zations which had a public or quasi-public function to perform. 
No foreign club, no club of orgeones even, used it. In composition, 
as in phratriach, demarch, hipparch, gymnasiarch, etc., it entered 
into the titles of magistrates of the state, and apart from its use to 
designate the archon eponymous, it appears otherwise in Attica only 
as the title of the executive heads of the Tetrapolis and Mesogeia. 
In other words, the genos was from of old a quasi-political or political 
organization. It was not, however, monarchically organized, nor 
yet on the hereditary plan. It was headed by an annual officer. 
The old phylae have the four phylobasileis; that is to say, their 
origin dates from the regal period. The genos, on the other hand, 
dates from the post-regal period.*® 

New light has been thrown upon the original character of gene 
like the Eumolpids by the discovery among the Ionians of what is 
doubtless their prototype. The “Molpi,” of which the regulations 
(orgia) were published by Wilamowitz in 1904,‘ was a guild of 
singers (dancers) which officiated, in conjunction with at least one 
other guild, the Onitadae, in the worship of the Didyman Apollo 
and the other gods of Miletus till as late as the end of the seventh 
century B.c. Such a guild of singers, doubtless, preceded the 
genos of the Eumolpids in Attica, and out of that of the heralds came 
the genos of the Ceryces. In these and the similar cases—those of 
the Philleidae, Croconidae, Coeronidae, Eudanemi—no explanation 
is needed of the distribution of the gennetae all over Attica; for into 
the singers’ guild and the heralds’ guild men must have entered from 
the entire territory served by the cult of Demeter. The rarity of Eleu- 


1Ed. Meyer Entstehung des Judentums 148, 152, 163 ff. 

3106 II, 5, 597c, 597d; III, 1278; II, 606; III, 1276, 680, 702; III, 97- 1]. 1325; 
III, 5, 781. 

8That the Bastleus adjudicated disputes καὶ τοῖς γένεσι καὶ τοῖς lepedo. (Arist. 
Const. of Athens 57, 2) simply indicates the antiquity of the cults which certain gene 
administered. 

4Sitz. ἃ. berl. Akad., 1904, 619 ff. 
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sinit among them may be attributed to the dissolution of correspond- 
ing guilds in Eleusis when Athens conquered this territory and took 
in charge the mysteries of Demeter there. In the case of the other 
gene, however—and they are the great majority—this solution of the 
problem will not suffice; for their names are patronymic, not pro- 
fessional. The lack of members after 508 B.c. from the demes in 
which the headquarters of the gene lay, is explained, doubtless, by 
the confiscations of the Pisistratids and of Clisthenes by which the 
great estates of the nobles were divided among the hectemori or 
pelatae. Such seizures were less likely to affect the outlying pos- 
sessions of the great families. Hence De Sanctis' thinks of the 
foreclosures of mortgages on their part during the epoch prior to 
Solon, and the acquisition by them in this way of the farms of the 
agroeci, as the method by which the gene came to acquire land so 
widely distributed. However, the result of this process is represented 
to us as the accumulation of the great estates subsequently con- 
fiscated, and it must have been seldom that a small farmer borrowed 
from other than his rich neighbor. We are thus left without a 
working theory as to how a genos came to have land in forty demes. 
Of this only one satisfactory explanation remains, namely, that 
the men in Attica who owned sufficient property for the support of 
a horse and horseman—the so-called hippeis, from which later the 
richest were taken by Solon to form the pentacostomedimni—drawn 
by their identity of interests and service, that is to say, their exclusive 
ability to fight effectively for the state and to congregate readily 
in Athens for politics or pleasure, came to form as an outcome of their 
associations in Athens and elsewhere, not one quasi-political group— 
for that would have been too large and too heterogeneous—but 
with regard to the ability and wealth of individuals and families 
and to the facts of intermarriage and political or factional ties and 
in course of time, upward of one hundred such groups. Out of 
these hetaereiae? the gene were evolved. The analysis of the greater 


1 Atthis 59 ff. 


3 This term I use descriptively, though in Crete, where the growth of an aristocracy 
was stopped early, it is found employed in a technical sense (Busolt I?, 349). For the 
hetaereiae formed for aristocratic propaganda in later times see Arist. Const. of Athens 
20,1; Thucy. III, 82,5; VIII, 65; Ariat. op. cit. 34,8; Lys. XII, 55; Isocr. 56D; Plat. 
Rep. 35D; Theaet. 173D; Arist. Pol. II, 11, 3; cf. V, 6,6; 11,2. Aristotle com- 
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and the lesser phratries had yielded the seemingly incontrovertible 
conclusion that the principle of all social organisms was kinship; 
hence the mediaeval Greek reflection on the origin of the state made 
the citizens descendants of a common parent (Hellen, Ion), who 
was in turn the son of father Zeus or some other of the gods; hence, 
too, the Athenians were unable to conceive of any permanent associa- 
tion of men devoid of a bond of relationship, which might not be 
capable of definition in the case of the members living at any given 
time, but which was comprehensible when the stemma of each family 
was attached, at the point at which a genuine tradition ceased, 
to a common ancestor. In the case of a new creation like the phylae 
of Clisthenes it was beyond the power of man to determine who this 
ancestor was, but of course Zeus knew, and Apollo was his prophet. 
Accordingly, the names of one hundred Attic heroes—for no others 
could be thought of as the progenitors of the Athenians—were laid 
before the Pythia, who, thereupon, at the behest of Apollo selected 
the right ten.! The matter was here specially difficult because of 
the lateness and arbitrariness of the creation, but in the case of the 
guilds and hetaereiae no condition existed to make resort to the 
oracle necessary. There could be no question that Eumolpus was 
the progenitor of the Eumolpidae and Ceryx the progenitor of the 
Ceryces, but to us it is by no means 80 clear why Poseidon should have 
begotten Eumolpus as it is why Hermes was the father of Ceryx. 
The hetaereiae, on the other hand, normally possessed one leading 
family whose progenitor was ordinarily ascertainable by abstracting 
a hero from a name common in it. Thus Alemaeon was a recurring 
name in the family to which Megacles and Clisthenes belonged. 
The first Alemaeon was, accordingly, made the progenitor of the 
family, for which there was all the more reason in that there was an 
old Greek hero or degraded god of this name. However, seeing that 
this family was the leading one in a hetaereia, he was also viewed as 
the progenitor of all the hetaeri, who became thereby welded by 
blood into the genos of the Alemaeonidae. Thus all the hetaereiae 


pares the pheiditia in Sparta to the συσσίτια τῶν ἑταιρείων in Carthage. The phei- 
ditia may have been rudimentary gene. The hetaereia out of which the genos grew 
corresponds closely to the comitatus of a Germanic princeps as described by Tac. 
Germ. XIII f. 


1 Arist. Const. of Athens 21, 6. 
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created for themselves archegetae out of the heroic founders of the 
leading families in each group, from whom they also derived in most 
cases their names. Sometimes, however, these were taken from 
the localities in which the leading families lived. The gepos was 
thus not one enlarged family, but an aggregate of many separate 
families; and such it always remained, so that it was impossible 
even at the time of Augustus to put the Amynandridae into groups 
of interrelated families with any measure of success.!_ The only way 
in which such an aggregate could be held together permanently was 
by the imitation of the institutions of the state. At the opening 
of the mediaeval period the gene were already in existence; so that 
at its close they were surrounded by the halo of a high antiquity. 
It was thus with their adventures, feuds, and crimes that the Attic 
legends dealt at the time when they were committed to writing so 
that it is practically impossible for us to penetrate through them 
to any real conception of the life which lies beyond.’ 

The phratry and the genos are, accordingly, incommensurable, 
and it is for this reason that Aeschines* in a much-quoted passage 
says that his genos belongs to the phratry, not to which the Eteobu- 
tadae belong, but which τῶν αὐτῶν βωμῶν ’EreoBuradas μετέχει. 
His genos could belong to a phratry, because, as Eduard Meyer has 
pointed out,‘ it was one of the two hundred and sixty of which 
the stemma had never been drawn, and which consequently had a 
real existence only in the group of συγγενεῖς in the midst of which 
Aeschines stood.® The genos of the Eteobutadae, on the other hand, 
used the same altars as one of the phratries, but its members, as 
everybody knew, belonged to several or all the phratries. The law 
which was re-enacted in 403 B. c., moreover, required the phrateres to 
admit, along with the orgeones, not the gene, but the gennetae; for of 


1 Pollux viii, 111: καὶ οἱ μετέχοντες τοῦ γένους, γενῆται, καὶ ὁμογάλακτες, γένει μὲν 
οὐ προσηκόντες,͵ ἐκ δὲ τῆς συνόδον οὕτω προσαγορενόμενοι. Cf. Etym. Magnum, 8. v. 
γενῆται quoted below, p. 284, n. 2, and Bekker, Aned. I, 227. 


?The hypothesis that the genos was aboriginal arose from its confusion with the 
phratry (see above 261 ff.), and from the telescoping of the manifold stages of primi- 
tive development into the last —that designated here as mediaeval. 


811, 147. 4See above 268, n. 2. 


5Isaeus (VII, 26f.; cf. Harpocr. 8. v. yerrfrat: ᾿Ισαῖος δ᾽ ἐν τῷ περὶ τοῦ ᾿Απολλοδώ- 
βου κλήρου τοῦς σνγγενεῖς γεννήτας ὠνόμασεν) equates σνγγενεῖς and γεννῆται. 
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course every gennetes had his phratry, which might be the same as that 
of the majority of his genos but which might also be different. There 
were no gene, in the strict sense of this term, in the phratries: there 
were only thiasi, into which the gennetae were distributed, regularly 
in practically identical groups of συγγενεῖς doubtless, but conceiv- 
ably also as individuals. Thus, both in the case of the Demotionidae 
and in the case of the phratry whose roll we have discussed the only 
subdivisions of the phratry recognized are the thiasi, which may be 
identical with particular orgeones or gene or groups of συγγενεῖς, 
but which may also be either more or less inclusive. Within the 
phratries there were no accepted patents of nobility; all were alike 
brothers, whence also it was a common thing for the members of the 
thiasi to designate themselves phrateres.!_ And this was perhaps more 
natural because historically justifiable, since these were in:a sense 
the old and original kinsman groups from the union of which had 
sprung in times remotely past the twelve large phratries. 

The political recognition of the gene as well as the phratries came 
to an end with Clisthenes. For the organization of the demes sufficed 
to distribute the members of each genos into a large number of 
political entities. This at once weakened the cohesion of the gene 
and at the same time compelled gennetae of several gene to co-operate 
in the transaction of the municipal affairs of Attica. Clisthenes 
also prevented the gene from acting as units in the battalions and 
electoral divisions of the state by establishing new phylae in place 
of the old ones; for in general each genoa must have been confined 


1 As mentioned in the last note Isaeus equates gennetae with συγγενεῖς. Where the 
evidence of phrateres is adduced in his orations, and the συγγενεῖς are not hostile to 
his client (VIII, 18 ff., X, 8), these are called upon also (III, 72ff., VI, 64, IX, 8, XII, 
8); but in VII the gennetae take their place, and in II the orgeones are their substi- 
tute. Had there been orgeones or gennetae in the other cases, they would probably 
have been called upon in preference to the σνγγενεῖς. The real, as distinguished from 
the legal, constituents of the phratries were, doubtless, the groups of relatives 
whether called συγγενεῖς, ὀργεῶνες, Or γεννῆται; but when the gene were large, i.e. 
after 400 5.c, urban or priestly, the gennetae entered the phratries as a number of 
groups of συγγενεῖς, The practical identity of συγγενεῖς, dpyedves, and γεννῆται (when 
small) with the thiast is, I believe, shown by the family organization the thiasi dis- 
play (above, p. 271), the remark of Xenophon quoted above (p. 261), and the occa- 
sional use of the term thiasus to denote an association of orgeones (above, p. 258, 
n. 1) after 200 8. ο.. when the phratries and their subdivisions had disappeared. The 
real groups when acting as independent unite generally avoided the title thiasus be- 
cause this implied subordination to the phratry and hence the participation in a given 
action of the other thiast of which the phratry was composed. 
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to a single phylae. This concentration Clisthenes put an end to by 
instituting the ten phylae; whence, as Aristotle says,’ ἐλέχθη 
καὶ TO μὴ φυλοκρινεῖν πρὸς τοὺς ἐξετάζειν τὰ γένη Bovdopdevous — 
which means that inequalities found to exist in the representation 
of specific gene, as well as in the distribution of the gennetae collec- 
tively, in the ten phylae, were not, it was held in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B. C., to be taken into account in acknowledging or reject- 
ing the claims of specific families for membership in the gene. This 
implies that the gene, like the phratries, experienced difficulty 
after they had ceased to have political importance, in keeping a com- 
plete and accurate roll of the families entitled to belong to them by 
agnatic descent—for they were both ideal, not real, family groups; 
so that the idea could occur of bringing about an even representation 
of specific gene—those, doubtless, which like the Eumolpids, Ceryces, 
and Eteobutadae had charge of public cults—in each of the ten 
phylae. Despite its rejection in the classic period, this idea seems 
to have been influential in Hellenistic Athens, so that, as we have 
seen, the gennetae at the time of Augustus and of Septimius Severus 
were distributed among all the phylae in approximately even num- 
bers. To effect this all that was necessary was to see to it that a 
certain number of noble families was preserved in each phyle, 
letting the rest withdraw from the genos as they pleased. 

Not only had the gennetae in the sixth century been in control 
of the phylae, but they had also mastered the central organization 
of the phratries (trittys) from their establishment. Hence in con- 
stituting his new phylae Clisthenes had to keep in mind, not 
simply the obliterating of the antagonism between the Plain, Coast, 
and Uplands, but also the breaking up of the combinations of gennetae, 
and, though this was less needful, of agroect and demiurgi, within the 
twelve phratries. Hence he replaced the phratries by aggregates 
of citizens of approximately equal magnitude,” the old phylae having 
been too large and unwieldy to compete successfully with the phrat- 
ries; hence, too, while he constituted his new tribes out of “thirds” 
as of old, he took one of these thirds from each of the three local 
divisions, and in delimiting these thirds he dismembered the old 


1 Const. of Athens 21, 2. 
3 Arist. Const. of Athens 21, ἃ. 
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thirds (phratries) in such a fashion that their territory and members 
were divided, in the case of the one having its headquarters at 
Agrae, among at least five tribes—Erechtheis, Leontis, Cecropis, 
Pandionis, Antiochis,' while individual members who had straggled 
beyond the frontiers of the phratry found themselves in still other 
phylae. 

Thus the concept of the state, which had created under the 
régime of the mediaeval nobility the hundred gene and the twelve 
phratries for the suppression of the kinsman feuds earlier rampant, 
proceeded, under the auspices of the middle classes and the ideal 
of popular equality, to set them aside, when their work was done and 
their evils were apparent, and to put in their place the purely political 
phylae and demes of Clisthenes; and, when politics ceased, with the 
Macedonian suzerainty, to monopolize the energies of the Athenians, 
the aboriginal family associations, which were based upon eternal reali- 
ties, reappeared, as associations of συγγενεῖς, phrateres, orgeones, 
or gennetae,? not, of course, to kindle anew the blood feuds, but 
to afford in their social and religious possibilities a solace for the loss 
of political activity. This issue did not affect seriously the demes, 
though the villages tended to displace them when the two were not 
identical,’ but, as can be shown best in another connection, it was 
accompanied by the suspension of the most important functions of 
the phylae. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

1See above, p. 273, and Loeper Athen. Mitth. XVII, Pl. 12. 

?Popular usage of the second half of the fourth century s.o. is admirably epito- 
mized in the definitions given by the Etym. Magnum δ. υ. γεννῆται" ἐπὶ γένους σύστημα 
ἐκ τριάκοντα ἀνδρῶν συνοστός᾽ οὗ ol μετέχοντες ἐκαλοῦντο γεννῆται, οὗ κατὰ γένος ἀλλήλοις 
προσήκοντες, οὐδὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀυτοῦ αἵματος - ἀλλ᾽ Gowep οἱ δημόται καὶ οἱ φράτορες ἐκαλοῦντο 
νόμων κοινωνίαν τινὰ ἔχοντες͵ οὕτω καὶ οἱ γεννγῇῆται συγγενικῶν ὀργίων ἢ θεῶν" ἀφ᾽ ὧν 


ὀργεῶνες ὠνομάσθησαν " ἢ οἱ ταὐτοῦ γένους μετέχοντες " ἢ ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς κοινὰ ἱερὰ ἔχοντες " οἱ 
δὲ ὁμογαλάκτους φράτορας σνγγενεῖς τοὺς γεννήτας. 


8 As in the case of the Piraeus and οὗ Eleusis and Rhamnus (Wilhelm Beitrdge zur 
griech. Inschriftenkunde 61). 

[von Premerstein’s article entitled “Phratern-Verbande auf einem 
attischen Hypothekenstein” in Ath. Mitt., 1910, 108 ff., came into my 
hands after this paper was printed. The substantial agreement of our 
results is an assurance of their correctness.—W. S. F.] 


THE LATEST DATED INSCRIPTION FROM LAVINIUM' 


By ΑΙ ΚΗ DExnison 


During a visit to Pratica di Mare, the site of the ancient Lavinium, 
the writer came across the following unpublished inscription in the 
garden of the Palazzo Borghese. The keeper of the palazzo said 
that the base, on which the inscription is cut, was discovered in the 
immediate vicinity some four or five years ago. The base is badly 
damaged, the upper half of it being almost squarely broken off. A 
large portion has also disappeared from the right side of the front 
face which bears the inscription; one fragment containing ll. 1-3 
has been saved. The base, as it now stands, is about 0.96 m. high, 
0.46 m. wide, and about the same in thickness. The letters, which 
vary in height from 3 cm. (last line) to 4 cm. (1. 4), are shallow and 
not easily made out. Without other evidence than the forms of 
the letters the inscription would be assigned to the fourth century 
A.D. Eight lines of writing, complete or fragmentary, are still 
preserved. The text is as follows: 


ATEM REC 
AVOQRVEANNONAE 
QVAMTEMPORIBYS TYRA 


I offer the following restoration: 


[ob p}r(ajecipufam .............. | libe}ralitatem [ac reform|atjam! 
in melio{rem statum] | civitatem, recr{eata] | quoque annonae 

c{ura], | quam temporibus tyran{ni] | caruit, ordo Laurentum 

Lavina |tium. Domino) n(ostro) m(aiestati)gq(ue) eius 

devotissimus. 


1 This inscription is to be No. 592 in the forthcoming supplement to ΟἿΣ, XIV in 
Eph. Epig. IX. 
(CLasstoaL PHILo.ocy V, July, 1910] 285 
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The number of letters which should be restored in ll. 2-5 is deter- 
mined partly by the spacing. In the last three lines of the inscrip- 
tion, which are practically complete, there are respectively 21, 25, 
and 24 letters. The E of annonae, the thirteenth letter in its line, 
stands over the second V in Laurentum, the eighteenth letter of 1. 7; 
with equal spacing, therefore, only four or five letters more can be 
placed at the end of 1.5. Again, the second R of recr- of 1. 4 is nearly 
over EB of annonae of the following line, which would necessitate restor- 
ing four or five letters to complete this line. Furthermore, the eleventh 
letter, O, in melio- (1. 3) is above the fourteenth letter, R of Lauren- 
tum, in 1. 7; accordingly I have supplied nine letters in the line. 
Finally, since the second E in [libejralitatem stands over O of the 
following line, we may suppose that at least nine or ten letters were 
lost here. 

The last line indicates that the inscription was set up in honor 
of an emperor. A clue as to what emperor it was is afforded by the 
last word in 1]. 6, tyran - - - . The short space at the end of the 
line forbids the restoration of this word in the plural. There could 
be no reference, therefore, to the tyranni, Magnus Maximus and his 
son Flavius Victor under Valentinian II, Theodosius and Arcadius 
in 388. Moreover, if the dedication belonged to the time of these 
three emperors, we should expect eorum in the last line of the inscrip- 
tion instead of eius, unless we suppose that an honorary statue was 
raised to each of the three,' which in so small a town as Lavinium 
is hardly likely. The word at the end of 1. 6 must then be restored 
tyran[{ni]. Mention is made of a tyrannus in the inscriptions of two 
emperors only, namely, in those of Constantine and in those of his 
son, Constantius. The “usurpers’” were respectively Maxentius, 
who was defeated by Constantine? at Saxa Rubra and then at the 
Ponte Milvio in 312 a. p., and Magnentius, whose power was broken 
by Constantius® at Mursa in 353 a.p. Since no other tyrannus is 
mentioned in inscriptions or occupies a prominent place in literature,‘ 


1As in CIL VI, 3791a = 81413 (Valentinian), 87916 = 31414 (Arcadius), Bull. Com. 
1899, 222 and Bettrdge zur alten Geschichte II, 246 (Theodosius). 

2Cf. CIL VI, 1139. 8Of. CIL VI, 1158, 1168. 

4 Eugenius, who was defeated and killed by Theodosius in 394, is called tyrannus 
by Orogius, vii. 35. 11, and Rufinus, ii. 33, but he is not so termed in any extant inscrip- 
tion. 
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we are justified in assuming that our inscription was erected in honor 
of either Constantine or Constantius. 

But there is slightly preponderant evidence that we are here 
dealing with a document of the time of Constantine. From ll. 5-7, 
if correctly restored, we learn that the emperor had re-established 
the grain supply which had been lacking during the reign of the 
“usurper.”” Now, Maxentius had remained at or near Rome prac- 
tically all the six years between 306, when he was declared emperor, 
and 312, the year of his defeat, and from no less than three literary 
sources we have testimony that under this cruel and licentious ruler 
there was great scarcity of food and the people suffered “as no one 
remembered they had suffered before.” In the Chronograph of 
the year 354 we read in the section which gives a brief account of 
events that occurred under each emperor:' 

Maxentius imp. ann. VI. Hoc imp. templum Romae arsit et fabri- 
catum est. Thermas in Palatio fecit et circum in catecumbas. Fames 
magna fuit, etc. 

Again, Eusebius, De vita Constantini, I, 36: 

Οὕτω μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ Ρώμης ὁ τυραννῶν, οὐκ ἔστιν εἰπεῖν, ola δρῶν τοὺς ὑπη- 
κόους κατεδουλοῦτο: ὥστ᾽ ἤδη τῶν ἀναγκαίων τροφῶν ἐν ἐσχάτῃ σπάνει καὶ 
ἀπορίᾳ καταστῆναι, ὅσην ἐπὶ ῬῬΡώμης οὐδ᾽ ἀλλοτέ ποτε οἱ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς γενέσθαι 
μνημονεύουσιν ὃ 

Finally in the Incertt Panegiricus Constantini (ed. Baehrens), 


IX, 4, we find: 
Ut haec, inquam, omittam, te, Constantine, paterna pietas sequebatur, 
illum, ut falso generi non invideamus, impietas; . . . . illum spoliatorum 


templorum, trucidati senatus, plebis Romanae fame necatae piacula..... 

Other historians, as Zosimus and Aurelius Victor, ascribe to 
Maxentius similarly a selfish and rapacious character.’ It is clear, 
then, that a famine prevailed about Rome during the rule of this 
emperor; the army and imperial favorites, upon whom Maxentius 
relied for support, were undoubtedly supplied with every luxury, 

1 Edited by Mommeen in Abhand. d. Phil.-Hist. Classe d. kénigl. sdch. Geselt- 
schaft d. Wissenschaften I (1850), 248, and in Monumenta Germaniae Hist. IX, 1, 148. 


Similarly Euseb. Hist. Eccl. VIII, 14, 6. 


8Cf. also Landolfus Sagax Addit. ad Pauli Historiam Rom. XI, 172, 10: ‘*Omni 
studio arandi serendique cessante tanta fames urbem atque omnia loca invaserunt ut 
nihil reliqui ad vitae subsidium fieret’’ (ed. Droysen [1879], 326, and Monumenta 
Germaniae Hist. II, 324): 
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but the country at large suffered. This condition of affairs was 
changed by Constantine, who dealt with the followers of Maxentius 
with a firm hand, abolished the praetorian guards, and restored 
peace and order. 

To consider what claims Magnentius has of being the tyrannus of 
the inscription we have only to recall that he was proclaimed emperor 
in the early part of 350 a. p. at Autun, and after the battle at Mursa 
he took his own life in 353, after a brief and wavering reign of a 
little more than three years. If he ever was at Rome at all, it was 
for a short time only,? although his power was felt there in more 
than one instance; but there is at least no literary evidence of a 
famine during this time. Constantius, furthermore, did not visit 
Rome immediately after his defeat of Magnentius. It was not until 
356 that this happened (Ammianus Marcellinus xvi. 10); but, 
although he abrogated all the acts of Magnentius,® historical evi- 
dence is lacking that he took measures to relieve a food famine.‘ 
On the whole, therefore, I am inclined to refer the new inscription 
to Constantine, and, since that emperor remained in Rome but a 
few months following the defeat and death of Maxentius, to suppose 
that the inscription was set up soon after that event. The expression 
[reformat]am in melio[rem statum] civitatem,. which I have restored 
in 1. 4, seems further to favor this conclusion.’ Again, the word, 
[libe}ralitatem,® which I feel certain is correctly restored in |. 2, is 


11 is altogether probable that the re-establishment of the grain supply, referred 
to in 1.6 of the inscription, was not merely local, that is, limited to Lavinium, but 
was general throughout the region about Rome. 


2The language of Socrates (ii. 82) implies that Magnentius was at Rome in the 
year 352 for a brief period of time. Earlier than this, in 850, when the ephemeral 
emperor, Nepotianus, was crushed, the blow was struck a Magnentianis ducibus 
(Oros. Adv. Pag. vii. 29. 11), or as Socrates puta it (ii. 25), Νεπωτιανὸν μὲν οὖν ol 
Μαγνεντίον καθεῖλον στρατηγοί; and Sozomenes (iv. 1), ὑπὸ τῶν Μαγνεντίον στρατιω- 
τῶν ἀνῃρέθη. This manner of expression suggests that Magnentius was not at Rome 
at the time. | 


8 Cod. Theod. ix. 38. 2; xv. 14.5; xvi. 10. δ. 


4The uprising under Orfitus, praefectus urbdis, in 353 (Ammianus Marcellinus xiv. 
6) occurred on account of inopia vint, but this was because of a desire for excess, not 
because of a real need of food. 


δ And yet Constantius also was hailed restitutor urbis Romae alque orbis (CIL VI, 
1158). 


6 Liberalitas is used in another inscription (ΟἿ, XI, 5265) of Constantine. 
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more applicable to Constantine in the light of what we know of his 
life and works than to his son, whose cruel, haughty character is 
portrayed by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxi. 16).? 

Finally, Constantine seems to have been more active than Con- 
stantius in the regulation and administration of the grain supply 
in Rome and its distribution in Italy;? thus his disposition to relieve 
suffering by hunger appears from Cod. Theod. xi. 27, of the year 322: 
“Provinciales egestate victus atque alimoniae inopia laborantes 
liberos suos vendere vel oppignorare cognovimus. ... . Abhorret 
enim nostris moribus ut quemquam fame confici vel ad indignum 
facinus prorumpere concidamus.”’ 

~Numerous examples are known of assistance rendered in times of 
famine by private citizens,? but there are only four other instances 
on record in which an emperor gave largesses of grain to communi- 
ties in times of need.‘ 

Professor Dessau, who would restore in ll. 4, 5, recip[erata] quoque 
annonae c[opia], calls attention in a private letter to the fact that in 
the fourth century a. ἢ. annonae (pl.), salarium, and stipendium are 
sometimes used nearly synonymously,® and suggests that in our 
inscription annona may mean monetary revenue (to be classed among 
the iura and privilegia of the Laurentes, CIL XIV, 2065), of which 
they were deprived by the “usurper” and which was restored by 
the new emperor. The expression ordo Laurentum Lavinatium, 
Professor Dessau further thinks, may be equivalent to sacerdotes 


1Qn the other hand, meaningless expreesions of flattery are common in imperial 
inscriptions of this peried (cf. C/L III, 4180). In an inscription recently found near 
the Roman Forum (Bettrdge zur alten Geschichte II, 243) Maxentius is called provi- 
dentissimus. 


3 Cod. Theod. xi. 1. 2; xiii. δ. 1-8; 6.1; xiv. 3.1; 25.1. See Krakauer Das Ver- 
pflegungswesen d. Stadt Rom. 


8 Cited in Diz. Hpig. I, 474, and Olcott Thes. Ling. Lat. Epig., 8. v. Annona. 


4Trajan (Dio Cassius 69. 5. 2-3), Hadrian (ibid. 69. 16. 2), M. Aurelius (Cap. Ant. 
Phil. 11), M. Aurelius and L. Verus mazximt principes (CIL V, 1874). See Hirach- 
feld Philologus (1870), p. 88, n. 131, and Ruggiero Diz. Epig. I, p. 486. In CIL 11], 
4180 it is recorded that the emperor Constans Victor (died 350) established permanently 
the food supply of the Colonia Savaria. 


5E. g., in a letter of Symmachus, i. 79, the pay of a professor of philosophy 
(phtlosophi salarium and later salariit emolumenta) is the subject of remark, and in 
reference to this it is said, super eius annonis dicitur orta dubitatio. Cf. also Cod. 
Theod. viii. 17. 17, and Vita Alexandri Severi 41. 3. 
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Laurentes Lavinates, assuming that Lavinium was at that time merely 
a sacred site with practically no population or municipal life.' 

Aside from the historical value pointed out above, the new inscrip- 
tion is important for the reason that it is the latest dated epigraphic 
monument? from Lavinium and assures us of the official existence 
of the ancient site as late as the first half of the fourth century a. "Ὁ. 


18ee further CIL XIV, pp. 186 ff. 


2 The latest literary documents (Chronograph of the Year 354, and Symmachus) 
are cited by Dessau CIL XIV, p. 188. 


THE THREE ACTOR RULE IN MENANDER 
By Kre.tiry Rezs 


The discovery of the fragments of five plays of Menander by 
M. Lefebvre at Aphroditopolis in 1906 has added materially to our 
knowledge of the New Comedy. While the lacunae in the fragments 
are sometimes very extensive and make it impossible in many cases 
to recover with absolute accuracy the details of the plot and to 
determine with certainty the assignment of the verses to the various 
characters, yet the remains, especially of the Epitrepontes and 
Periceiromena, are sufficient to enable us to settle several mooted 
questions relative to the history of comic exhibitions in this period 
and to give us a fair conception of the genius of Menander. For 
instance, the appearance in the MS of χοροῦ proves conclusively, 
as Korte! has pointed out, the employment of the chorus. Wilamo- 
witz? has already called our attention to a situation in the Peri- 
ceiromena where the action seems to demand a fourth actor. After 
an analysis of the fragments with reference to the rule of three actors, 
the writer is convinced that the plays of Menander were written and 
exhibited regardless of any limitation of the number of actors 
allowed for their production. 

The internal evidence for a limitation of performers in the fifth- 
century tragedies and comedies, because of their inherent structure, 
might at first seem to be of considerable weight. The choral odes 
are long; the dialogue progresses slowly, for the most part between 
two persons; with the exception of the leading persons in the drama 
the other characters appear, as a rule, only once in the course of the 
play. It is not strange that a limitation of the number of actors 
allowed was assigned as the cause of the peculiar characteristics 
of the classical drama, which we know developed naturally, unre- 
stricted by external or economic causes. In the Menander frag- 
ments we find a totally different situation. The chorus is relegated 
to a comparatively unimportant position. The drama of plot and 


1 Hermes XLIII (1908), 299 ff. 


2 Neue Jahrb. XXI (1908), 34 ff. 
(CuassicaL Puroxoay V, July, 1910] 291 


oof. 
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intrigue requires a livelier action and the intermingling of the char- 
acters of the play. The scenes are short and many; the characters 
go and come frequently. The evolution of the plot demands that 
almost every character shall be on the scene at one time or another 
with every other one. The result would necessarily be the splitting 
of single réles if there was a limitation placed upon the poet as to 
the number of actors he might employ. The reasons, therefore, 
for assuming a limitation of actors in the classical drama, viz., the 
structure and technique of the plays, are entirely lacking in Menander. 
There is absolutely no trace or hint in the economy of these frag- 
ments of a restriction in the number of available performers. 
Assuming for the moment that the rule is not applicable to the 
New Comedy, let us consider to what extent this fact should lead us 
to question the existence of such a convention in the classical period. 
How far the conditions which prevailed in the dramatic exhibitions 
in the period of Menander may be taken as criteria for supplying 
the deficiencies of our knowledge about the classical period is a 
matter which, in the present case, can be argued only in a negative 
way. We have no positive evidence on the subject; there is no 
mention in ancient writers of a restriction that was placed upon the 
poets of the classical period, much less a record of the removal of 
such a restriction for the writers of New Comedy. No change 
affecting the state regulations of the festivals at Athens was made in 
the third or fourth centuries B.c. which would indicate that post- 
classical poets were more liberally provided with funds than Aris- 
tophanes and the classical tragic poets. It is true that the abolition 
of the choregic system in 318 B.c. was an important change. From 
this time on for a couple of centuries there was elected annually an 
agonothetes who had supervision of the dramatic contests. The 
chief burden of the expense also fell upon him (ef. CIA II, 314, 
καὶ εἰς ταῦτα πάντα ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων ἀναλώσας πολλὰ χρήματα), though 
the state bore a part (cf. CIA II, 1289). Thus two causes existed 
in the latter period which would have a tendency to render exhibitions 
less elaborate; viz., the absence of rivalry between the competing 
choregi, and the fact that one nich citizen had to bear the financial 
burden formerly borne by a larger number. The needs of the poets 
were doubtless met by the state in a liberal manner in every pros- 
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perous period, but it seems that the dramatic writers of the fifth 
century received a somewhat more liberal patronage. It is, to be 
sure, not safe to draw conclusions based on the silence of ancient 
authorities in doubtful matters about which we have no positive 
statement, but it is reasonable to suppose that, if the archon had 
increased the number of actors from three—the number assumed 
to have been allowed in the classical period—to four in the case of 
the New Comedy, we should have had some mention of so important 
a change in the history of dramatic production. We must, there- 
fore, interpret the tradition in the light of the New Comedy, also; 
the rule must stand or fall according as it is applicable to both. 

In testing the rule in its application to the Menander fragments 
I proceed on the assumption that the following principles were 
observed by the ancients in distributing the rédles among the actors:' 
(1) An actor, if he play two or more réles, must have enough time 
to change costume between the departure of the one character and 
the entrance of the other whose part he is to assume. (2) The same 
actor must play a given part throughout the drama; it is not per- 
missible for a single rédle to be divided among two or more actors. 
(3) The doubling of incongruous réles is to be avoided; male 
and female réles, youths and aged persons should not be combined. 
(4) Finally, the parts assigned to one actor should not be too many 
or of too miscellaneous a character. Of course the presence of four 
persons upon the scene at once would prove that more than three 
actors were necessary. Leaving out such instances, violations of 
the above principles may be grouped under the following headings: 
(a) “Lightning” Change of Costume; (ὃ) Split Réles; (c) Bad As- 
signment of Parts. 

There are two clear cases in the Periceiromena of the employment 
of four speaking actors on the scene at one time.” _ 10 is to be observed, 


1See my dissertation, The So-called Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek 
Drama (Chicago, 1908), 42 ff., where these matters are fully discussed. 


2 Legrand, in his valuable work on the New Comedy which has just appeared (Daos: 
tableau de comédie grecque pendant la periode dite nouvelle, Lyon 1910), devotes a 
chapter (pp. 366 ff.) to ‘‘ Les infractions ἃ la loi dea cing actes et A la rdégle des trois 
acteurs.”’ He finds that in two situations in the Hpitrepontes (vas. 153 ff, 662 ff.) and 
in one in the Periceiromena (vas. 882 ff.) a fourth actor must be available. He asserts 
—wrongly, as I believe—‘*jamais plus de trois personnages parlant et agissant ne 
sont en ecéne ἃ la fois.” 
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however, that even here the Aristotelian and Horatian norm “nec 
quarta loqui persona laboret ”’ is not altogether disregarded; only in the 
case of Pataecus does the fourth actor speak in the presence of the 
other three, while Moschion, at the end of the play (vss. 905 ff.), 
kept silent until Polemon had retired.! The first scene to be con- 
sidered is found in the Leipzig fragment? (vss. 1 ff.=Capps vss. 
344 ff.). From vs. 13=Cairo pap. E=Von L? 217 ff. 


Sosias, Potemon, Patarcus, HABROTONON \ 
Sositas 
ἐκεῖθεν ἥκει χρήματ᾽ εἰληφώς - ἐμοὶ 
πίστενε, προδίδωσίν σε καὶ τὸ στρατόπεδον. 
Pataecus 
κάθευδ᾽ ἀπελθών, ὦ μακάριε, Tas μάχας 
ταύτας ἐάσας. οὐχ ὑγιαίνεις --- σοὶ λαλῶ --- 
5 νὴ τόν, μεθύεις γάρ. 
Sosias 
ἧττον ὃς πέπωκ᾽ ἴσως 
κοτύλης, πρρειδὼς πάντα ταῦθ᾽, ὁ δυστυχής, 
τηρῶν τ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν εἰς τὸ μέλλον; 


(To Pataecus) Polemon 
εὖ λέγεις. 
(To Sosias) 
πείσθητι μοι | 
Sostas 


τί δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὃ κελένεις ἐμέ; 
Polemon 
ὀρθῶς ἐρωτᾷς - viv ἐγὼ δή σοί γ᾽ ἐρῶ. 
10 ἉΑβρότονον, ἐπισήμηνον. 
Pataecus 
εἴσω τουτονὶ (Sosias) 
πρῶτον ἀπόπεμψον τοὺς τε παῖδας οὗς ἄγει. 


1 ΤΏ silence of Moechion, however, is due rather to a dramatic than to an artistic 
motive. 


2K6rte ‘Zwei neue Blatter ἃ. Pere.,”’ Sitz.-Berichte ἃ. phil. hist. Klass.d. Konig. 
Sdch. Gesellsohaft d. Wissenschaft zu Leipzig IX (1908), Sitz. 24. The distribution 
of parts given below is that of Cappe’s forthcoming edition. See Robert’s discussion 
of this passage Hermes XLIV (1909). 260 ff., von Arnimn Zeitschrift 7. dst. Gym. (1909), 
1 ff., Sudhaus Hermes LXIV (1909), pp. 412 ff., Van Leeuwen Mnem. XXXVII (1909), 
pp. 231 ff., Schmidt Hermes LXIV (1909), pp. 408 ff., and the recent editions of Kdrte 
and Sudhaus. 
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Sostas 
κακῶς διοικεῖς τὸν πόλεμον " διαλύεται, 
δεὸν λαβεῖν κατὰ κράτος 
Polemon 
οὗτοσί με γάρ, 
ὁ Πάταικος, ἐξόλλυσιν; 
Sostas 
οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ἡγεμών. 
Habrotonon 
15 xpos τῶν θεῶν, dvOpwr’, ἄπελθ᾽ 
Sostas sat 
μα, Exit Sostias. 
Polemon 
ᾧμην σε ποιήσειν τι" Kai yap, ABpérovor, 
ἔχεις τι πρὸς πολιορκῶν συ χρήσιμον" . 
δύνασαι τ᾽ ἀναβαίνειν, περικαθῆσθαι, -- ποῖ στρέφει, 
λαικαστρι"; ῃσχύνθης; μέλει τούτων τι σοι; 
Hasroronon leaves. Parazous aND PoLEMON remain. Paragous 
speaks the next lines. 


The first two lines are assigned by most of the editors to Sosias,' 
the servant of Polemon, apd this is undoubtedly correct. Sosias 
up to this time has been keeping watch over the house of Pataecus 
where Glycera has taken refuge. Pataecus, a friend of both Polemon 
and Glycera, has urged Polemon to raise the siege and adopt new 
tactics in his effort to win back Glycera. Sosias thus is angry at 
Pataecus for the proposal which involves his withdrawal from the 
business of standing guard, and accuses him of being in the hire of 
the enemy. The speaker is, therefore, Sosias, and the subject of 
ἥκει is Pataecus. “He has come from there (ἐκεῖθεν, 1. 6., the 
house of Pataecus represented on the scene) having received (bribe) 
money. Believe me, he betrays you and the army.” The person 
addressed in vs. 2 (σε) is Polemon, as τὸ στρατόπεδον proves. If 
Pataecus is present, these two verses imply the presence of three 
characters, 1.6., the speaker (Sosias) , the one addressed (Polemon) and 

the one spoken of (Pataecus).?, That Pataecus is present is shown 


1 Schmidt Hermes LXIV (1909), 427 ff., assigns these verses to Habrotonon. 


31 have simply followed the text of Oappe in assigning vs. 7 to Polemon without 
producing any arguments to show why | think this assignment is correct. It would 
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(1) by vs. 13 where Polemon says, οὗτοσί με γάρ ὁ Πάταικος, ἐξόλ.- 
Avow; “What! is Pataecus here working my ruin?” οὑτοσί implies 
the presence of Pataecus upon the scene; (2) we find Pataecus 
speaking with Polemon at vs. 19 immediately after the exit of Habro- 
tonon. Sosias left the scene at vs. 15. Four verses would not have 
given the actor of Sosias the time to come back in the character of 
Pataecus. Besides, the text implies that Pataecus was already 
present at vs. 19, for there is no reference to his entrance at this point. 
The fourth speaking character in this scene is Habrotonon, who is 
addressed in vs. 10 and speaks vs. 15.' 

A second case of four actors on the scene at once is found near the 
end of the Pericetromena. Glycera, Pataecus, and Polemon are 
together up to vs. 905. At this point the old man Pataecus an- 
nounces that his son Moschion is to marry the daughter 
of Philinus (cf.end of Terence Heaut.). At this announcement 
Moschion, who up to this time has been in hiding and listening 
to the conversation of the other three characters, breaks out with 
the words ὦ γῆ καὶ θεοί. These words are assigned by some of 
the editors to Glycera, but they are most appropriate in the mouth 
of Moschion, and were certainly spoken by him. That his presence 
is not referred to in any way up to this time need cause no difficulty, 
for he is an eavesdropper by habit and inclination. He overhears 
from his place of concealment the whole conversation between 
Pataecus and Glycera in the recognition scene (vss. 646 ff.), and 
there can be little doubt that, if we had the rest of his speech after 
vs. 427, we should find that he tells how he overheard a confidential 
talk had between Myrrhina and Glycera inside the house. Moschion’s 
eaves-dropping on the scene seems to begin with the interview between 
Glycera and Pataecus in frag. K (vss. 595 ff.); vs. 632 τάχα δ᾽ εἴσομ᾽ 
has the tone of an aside and is plausibly assigned to Moschion. 
lead me beyond the limits of this paper to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
distribution of theese lines among the characters. But whatever arrangement of the 
lines we accept, we are forced, as it seems to me, to assume the presence of four 


characters upon the scene. I have merely called attention, therefore, to the obvious 
indications of the presence of Pataecus and Habrotonon upon the scene. 


1 With no knowledge whatever of the réle which Habrotonon has to play in this or 
other scenes, it is impossible to know absolutely what verses are to be assigned to her 
here. But as for her presence on the scene with three others—and that is all we are 
concerned with—that cannot be disputed. 
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Two more four-actor scenes are found in the fragments, but these 
are different from those just discussed in that the fourth character 
in these particular scenes does not speak, although in other scenes 
one of the characters has an important speaking part. In Periceiro- 
mena. vs. 62 the mistress of Doris is addressed by Doris, who enters at 
vs. 61. The mistress is in the house, but probably appears a moment 
at the door (cf. vs. 34). Agnoia, who goes out at vs. 51, and Sosias, 
who enters at vs. 52, are the other characters. 

The other case where four actors would be required in a like 
manner occurs in Pericetromena vss. 403 ff. Just as Polemon and 
Pataecus are disappearing into the house, Moschion appears upon the 
scene. A few lines below he catches sight of Sosias skulking in the 
distance and addresses him at vs. 408. 


“TIGHTNING’”’ CHANGE OF DRESS 


Epitrepontes.—Davus departs for the country at vs. 159, leaving 
Syriscus upon the scene. Onesimus appears at vs. 165. Smicrines 
could not come on again in the character of Onesimus, for Smicrines 
and Onesimus are on the scene together several times in the play. 
The impersonator of Davus, who left the scene at vs. 159, would 
thus have to reappear at vs. 165 in the character of Onesimus. 
Six verses would be too short a time for the change, especially in 
case the departing actor, as Davus here, leaves the scene by one of 
the parodoi. | 

Periceiromena.—In the last scene four characters are upon the 
scene within the space of four verses. Doris departs from the scene 
at vs. 886. Pataecus, Glycera, and Polemon are together at vs. 
891. The actor of Doris would not have time to come on in the 
character of any one of these three persons. But Doris could have 
come back in vs. 905 as Moschion. 

Samia.—Demeas, Parmenon, and the Cook are present at vs. 
71. ‘In the next scene Demeas, Parmenon, and Chrysis take part 
in the action. Chrysis puts her head out at vs. 89, and, although 
she does not speak in this scene, yet she must be regarded as a 
speaking character. In the preceding scene the Cook departed at 
vs. 83. With only three actors, the same actor would have to 
take the parts of both the Cook and Chrysis. But the six verses 
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between the exit of the Cook and entrance of Chrysis allow too short 
a time for the actor to retire, change dress, and reappear. 

In the comic fragments from Ghéran' we find a scene where four 
actors seem to be necessary, unless we assume a quick change of 
dress. Phaedimus and a servant are present vs. 84. There is no 
indication in the fragmentary text at this point that they leave the 
scene immediately. Now, in vs. 99 we find a father in animated 
conversation with another person in the presence of his daughter. 
We may fairly assume a lapse of eight or ten verses at most between 
the departure of the characters on the scene at vs. 84 and the entrance 
of those whom we find already present at vs. 99. But this is a 
doubtful case and one that is scarcely susceptible of proof. 


SPLIT ROLES 


In the following table are collected all those cases where single 
réles must be divided among two or more actors unless a fourth 
actor is used. The characters in italics are those whose parts must 
be divided as shown in the diagram. The actors are designated by 


the numbers I, II, and III without implying anything as to their 


relative rank; the dash indicates that the character above is not on 
the scene. 

Epitrepontes.—The rédle of Syriscus must be played by two 
different actors as indicated in the table. In the arbitration scene 
Syriscus, Davus, and Smicrines are present. Let actor I take the 
part of Syriscus, II, Smicrines, and III, Davus. Onesimus and Davus 
(actor III) are together in the first scene. At any rate, different 
actors are required for the two parts, since they are almost 
simultaneously upon the scene (cf. vss. 160, 165). Smicrines (actor 
II) and Onesimus engage in the dialogue together in several scenes 
(cf. vss. 903 and 866). The part of Onesimus, therefore, must be 
taken by actor I, since neither II nor III is available. But 
Syriscus and Onesimus are together vss. 166 and 225. If, then, 
we assign the part of Onesimus to actor I, the part of Syriscus, 
which was taken in the arbitration scene by actor I, would have to 
be assigned in this scene to II or III. 


1 Korte Hermes (1908), 44 ff. 
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PLaY Acror I Actor II Aoror III 
E tes: * 
Act I, 8c. 1. Onesimus Davus 
Act I, 8e.3........... “ Smicrines — 
OO wees ecsiaec wy iscus “ Davus 
Gaskets τ νο ουζοςν Onesimwus Syriscus Habrotonon 
Mae cae ard Charisius Smicrines ‘00 
Act ITI, 8c. 8......... Onesimus a Chaerestratus 
Act IV, Se. 2......... i — Cook 
Act IV, Se. 4......... Smicrines Chaerestratus 
ΘΒ fle isdcetcotcavas —. Sophrona Habrotonon 
ΤΡ 8 et ces νῶν κ νος Onesimus Charisius “ 
90. ewe τον ἐ ats a Smicrines Sophrona 
Periceiromena 
SOL 5 ρώθο τ πιο Polemon Pataecus Glycera 
PAG δ πεινῶν ἘΝ Davus ias 
MOS ens eee ss Pataecus Moschion 
θ46 “Ὁ τοὶ λον Moschion - Glycera 
he Os ae ee ewes “ Davus Sosias 
OST a oi ete bese Pataecus Glycera 
A EO στ Polemon Habrotonon ias 
BOO Ἐ  ο ον των “ a Pataecus 
BOT ΠῚ Geena sewn “ Doris — 
ἢ si Saunt aeeaswes Agnoia Doris Sosias 
140 ee eciaGewekds Doris Davus — 
Samia 
ἀν" Demeas Parmenon Cook 
BS ΠῚ “ " ek deh 
140 λον τόν θοῶς ἣν — Cook (exit v. 156) 
ἸοΤυν νων γε cate χὰ " Chrysis — 
WS lids Soe ἐν φόνον --- at Niceratus 
°3 [2 ΝΥΝ aR ae Pe ea Demeas Niceratus — 
Dee τους week kaka seek ua + —— 
DUG a Cian νύν ὀύςς νον ἐς ε Chrysis Niceratus 
444. er ne rare ear Moschion —— — 
ΜΕ ΌΤΌΡΙ ε Parmenon —- 


*The presence of Onesimus and Davus in the prologue is based upon inferences 
drawn from subsequent action and is hypothetical. The same is also true of the 
reconstructed scenes of Act III and Act IV. 


The same device must be resorted with the part of Charisius. 
As we have seen, Onesimus and Smicrines must be played by separate 
actors: actor II takes the part of Smicrines throughout, actor I 
the part of Onesimus. Smicrines and the Cook are together at vs. 
392, and it is almost certain that there was a scene, which Capps 
places near the beginning of the fourth act, in which Onesimus and 
the Cook are on the scene at the same time. Actor III would thus play 
the part of the Cook. Smicrines (actor II), and the Cook (actor ITT) 
are present at vs. 392. Actor I would have to play Charisius. But 
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Onesimus, whose part throughout the play has been taken by actor 
I, is on the scene with Charisius and Habrotonon at vs. 736. The 
part of Charisius in this scene, therefore, would have to be taken by 
actor II, thus dividing the part between two actors. 

The part of Sophrona is taken by actor II at vs. 638, but in the 
last scene it must be taken by actor III. The situation is as follows: 
Habrotonon, whose part is played elsewhere by actor III, is present 
with Sophrona at vs. 638. Onesimus enters immediately after 
the departure of Sophrona and Habrotonon. Actor I had played 
the part of Onesimus elsewhere. Hence actor II would assume the 
part of Sophrona. But in the last scene Sophrona is on the scene 
with Onesimus (actor I) and Smicrines (actor ID). The part of 
Sophrona, which was taken by actor II at vs. 638, must, therefore, 
be played by actor III here. 

Periceiromena.—The part of Moschion cannot be played by 
the same actor throughout. At vs. 403 he is on the scene immediately 
after the retirement of Polemon and Pataecus. At vs. 891 Polemon, 
Pataecus, and Glycera speak together. Moschion also is in hiding 
during the recognition between Pataecus and Glycera, vss. 585 ff., 
and speaks with Glycera the moment after Pataecus departs at vs. 
704. Hence the actor who had formerly taken Polemon’s part 
would assume the part of Moschion here. In the scene (vs. 403), 
therefore, where Moschion enters just as Polemon and Pataecus are 
retiring, a different actor must play the réle of Moschion, if we assume 
that the same actor took Polemon’s part throughout (see table 
above, p. 299). 

The réles of Pataecus and Doris must also be split. Polemon, 
Sosias, and Habrotonon are present, vs. 344 ff. Actor I has played 
Polemon throughout and actor III Sosias. Actor II would thus 
play Habrotonon. In the next scene Pataecus and Polemon are 
present immediately after the departure of Habrotonon. Actor 
II, who has just been present in the person of Habrotonon, has been 
taking Pataecus’ part elsewhere, but in this scene actor III is the 
only available actor, thus making it necessary to divide the rdle 
of Pataecus between actors II and III (see table above). The part 
of Doris at vs. 631 is taken by actor I, since she is present with 
Pataecus and Glycera (see table). In another scene (vs. 857) the 
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part must be played by actor II, since Polemon (actor I) is on the 
scene with her, and since she and Sosias (actor III) are on the scene 
together at vs. 61. 

Samia.—At vss. 70 ff. Demeas (I), Parmenon (IJ), and the Cook 
(IIT) are present. In the following scene Chrysis is at the door, 
Demeas (I) and Parmenon (IJ) present. Actor III thus takes the part 
of Chrysis. The Cook (III) and Demeas (I) are together at vs. 
145. Exit the Cook, vs. 156. At vs. 157 Chrysis enters and takes 
part in the dialogue with Demeas (I). There is no time at all for a 
change of costumes between the departure of the Cook and the 
entrance of Chrysis, since the latter is present immediately after the 
exit of the former. The rdle of Chrysis, therefore, which at vs. 88 
had been taken by actor III, must be played in this scene by actor II, 
thus dividing the part between actors II and III. 


BAD ASSIGNMENT OF ROLES 


That the ancients, in the distribution of the réles among the several 
actors, took much pains to assign only such parts to particular actors 
as were suitable to the peculiar excellence of each is an assumption 
which we may accept as pretty well established.' With only three 
actors the following objectionable doubling of réles results. Note 
that in each instance the same actor has to take both male and female 
réles, young and old persons, and in several cases the parts are of a 
very miscellaneous kind. In the Epitrepontes, actor II plays Smi- 
crines (an old man), vss. 638 ff.; Sophrona (nurse of Pamphila), 
vss. 736 ff.; Charisius (son of Chaerestratus), vss. 225 ff.; Syriscus 
(servant of Charisius); actor III takes Davus (shepherd), Habro- 
tonon (flute girl), Chaerestratus (old man, father of Charisius), 
the Cook, vss. 904 ff.; Sophrona (nurse of Pamphila). Actor I in 
the Periceiromena plays Polemon (Corinthian captain), vss. 232 and 
701 ff.; Moschion (son of Pataecus), vss. 140 ff. and 631 ff.; Doris 
(servant of Glycera); actor II, Pataecus (old man, father of 
Glycera), vss. 701 ff. and 631 ff., Davus (servant of Myrrhina), 
Habrotonon (hetaera), vss. 61 ff. and 140ff., Doris (servant of 
Glycera); actor III plays the parts of Glycera (daughter of Patae- 
cus), Sosias (servant of Polemon), Moschion (son of Pataecus), 
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vss. 403 ff., Pataecus (old man, father of Moschion and Glycera), 
vss. 359 ff. One actor has to take the rdles of Demeas and his son 
Moschion in the Samia; another the Cook, Chrysis (the Samian 
hetaera), and the old man Niceratus. 

The results of our investigation may be thus summarized: (1) 
There are four scenes in which four speaking characters are present 
at the same time. In two of these scenes the fourth character 
speaks either in the presence of the other three or immediately 
after the exit of one of these; in the two other scenes the fourth 
character, who elsewhere has a speaking part, 18 present as a mute. 
(2) Four instances occur.where, if the poet had only three speaking 
actors at his disposal, the actor would not have enough time to 
change dress between the exit of one character and the entrance of 
the next which he is to impersonate. (8) The three-actor distribu- 
tion would necessitate the splitting of six réles between two or more 
actors. In the Epitrepontes alone, three rdles would have to be 
divided; in the Periceiromena two, and in the Samia one. (4) Nearly 
every actor is forced to carry a combination of réles which are quite 
unsuitable for one actor. Such are the facts that are revealed in our 
fragments. There is little doubt that, were the remains of the plays 
more complete, still greater difficulties would be encountered in 
the attempt to distribute the parts among three actors. 

It is not to be inferred from the above arguments, nor is it the 
writer’s thesis, that Greek plays were never presented with three 
actors... There might have been plays which were actually pro- 
duced with that number. But the two important facts to be remem- 
bered are: (1) That there is no external evidence to show that 
dramatic poets at Athens either in the classical or post-classical 
period did restrict themselves to that number; (2) the economy of 
the Menander fragments and of the classical dramas does not reveal 
the influence of such a restrictive law. 


YaLE COLLEGE 


1Weissmann in his review of my dissertation on the “Rule” (N. phil. Rundachau 
[1908] pp. 460 ff.) would find evidence for the existence of the rule in the mere fact that 
about three-fourths of the extant dramas could be produced with three performers. 
But should not even one certain exception, and there are, in fact, many exceptions, 
in the absence of all positive evidence, be sufficient to discredit the rule? 


GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 
By Franoirs A. Woop 


1. Gk. βαιός ‘little, short,’ ἡ-βαιός ‘little, small, poor’ are 
referred by Prellwitz, Et. Wb. 71, to Lith. gaiszti ‘schwinden, 
vergehen.’ To these add Goth. gistjan, OHG fir-quistan ‘ver- 
derben,’ quist ‘Vernichtung,’ etc., from *g%s-f-, an outgrowth of 
the root *g%é- in OE G-cwinan ‘dwindle, MLG quinen ‘hin- 
schwinden, allmahlich abnehmen, krankeln,’ Skt. jindtz ‘altert,’ 
etc. (cf. Fick, Wb., III‘, 63). 

2. Gk. éy-xovdw ‘hasten, be quick and active, esp: in service,’ 
κονεῖν - ἐπείγεσθαι, ἐνεργεῖν; κόνει " σπεῦδε, τρέχε; Kovntal - θεράποντες 
(Hes.), διάκονος ‘servant,’ etc. contain a root 4ᾳ6η- ‘hasten, hasten 
after, chase, catch,’ which occurs in ChSI. po-cing, po-ceti ‘an- 
fangen,’ koni ‘Anfang,’ Lett. censtés ‘sich anstrengen, streben.’ 

From an enlarged base gen-t-, gon-t- come Nicel. hendast 
‘dash, rush forward,’ henda ‘catch, take (notice); throw, fling 
(with dat.) ; occur, happen,’ ON henda ‘ergreifen, fangen,’ OSw. 
henda ‘bekommen, sich ereignen,’ hinna ‘erlangen,’ Sw. hinna 
intr. ‘reichen, dringen,’ tr. ‘erreichen,’ upphinna ‘einholen, 
ereilen, Goth. fra-hinban ‘fangen, gefangen nehmen,’ hunps 
‘Gefangenschaft,’ OHG -hunda ‘Beute,’ verhunden ‘fangen,’ OE 
hup ‘booty,’ gehenden ‘hold,’ etc. In these the meaning ‘catch, 
get’ comes from ‘hasten after, chase.’ In the following the pri- 
mary meaning ‘be quick, vehement’ develops into ‘quick in mind 
and body, dexterous, wise, wily’ and ‘drive, thrust’: MHG behende 
‘geschickt, schnell von leibl. Gefagigkeit und geistigen Eigen- 
schaften, MLG behende ‘geschickt, gewandt, schlau, listig,’ 
handich ‘geschickt, passend,’ ‘handy,’ Goth. handugs ‘weise,’ 
OHG hantag ‘acer, asper, saevus, MHG handen ‘schneiden, 
hauen,’ Gk. κεντέω ‘goad, spur on,’ κοντός ‘pole.’ A synonymous 
base gen-d- appears in OE hentan ‘pursue,’ huntian ‘hunt.’ 

For the meaning compare Skt. cédati ‘treibt an,’ NPers. cust 
‘flink, taétig, passend,’ ChSl. kydat: ‘werfen,’ Goth. ga-hwatjan 
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‘anreizen, OE hwetian ‘incite; sharpen, whet,’ hwet ‘brisk, 
brave, bold,’ hwass ‘sharp, prickly,’ ON hudta ‘durchbohren.’ 

3. Gk. ἔφερσεν - ἐκύησεν may well come from ‘swell, be big,’ 
and be connected with Ir. borr (*bhorsos) ‘gross, stolz,’ Corn. 
bor ‘pinguis, OHG parren ‘starr emporstehen,’ Skt. bhrstt-s 
Spitze, Gipfel,’ etc. For other possible cognates see Walde, Ei. 
Wb. 209. 

4. Gk. ἤ-πιος ‘gentle, mild, kind’ implies a ἔπιος (as in ἡ βαιός, 
Ba:és), which may be compared with Lat. pius and Goth. infeinan 
‘gerfhrt werden, sich erbarmen.’ 

5. Gk. θάλπω ‘warm, heat; burn, inflame’ may eopteseut 
*dhualg*d and be related to Norw. dolgen ‘dumpfig, schwal,’ from 
*dhulg*, and Lith. dilke ‘Staéubchen,’ dulkéti ‘stauben.’ These 
are derived from the base in Lith. dulis ‘Raucherwerk zum Fort- 
treiben der Bienen,’ Skt. dhili-3 ‘Staub,’ Lat. fiuligo ‘soot,’ EF ries. 
dwalm ‘Qualm, Dampf, Dunst,’ OS dwalm ‘Bertckung,’ OHG 
twalm ‘betéiubender Dunst; Betaubung,’ Goth. dwalmon ‘toricht 
sein,’ dwals ‘toricht,’ etc., from dheu- : Skt, dhiundti ‘schtttelt,’ 
dhuma-s ‘Rauch, Dampf,’ Lat. fumus, etc. 

6. Gk. Θαύλια - ἑορτὴ ἀχθεῖσα ὑπὸ Kedrov (or Ktedrov, as 
suggested by Fick, Zfvgl Spachf. 43, 186) may be compared 
with Goth. dulbs ‘Fest, ἑορτή, from *dhul-ti-s, OHG tuld, 
MHG ftult ‘Fest, Feier,’ NHG Bav. duld ‘Jahrmarkt.’ The 
primary meaning was ‘observance, ceremony,’ and this comes 
from ‘delay, dwell upon’: ON duol ‘Aufenthalt,’ duelia ‘verzo- 
gern, aufhalten, ME dwellen ‘linger, remain, dwell,’ OHG 
twellen ‘aufhalten, verzogern; sdumen,’ fwala ‘Verzogerung,’ 
etc. Cf. for the Germ. words Grienberger Untersuchungen zur 
got. Wortkunde 60. 

For meaning compare Skt. dddhat: ‘setzt, stellt; besitzt, halt’ : 
Lat. fériae, festus (cf. Walde, Et. Wb. 207). 

7. Gk. ἧπος ‘trap, press, burden,’ ἔπόω ‘press down,’ ἕπτομαι 
‘press hard, afflict, distress,’ may contain a root tp- ‘press,’ which 
is PerHape also in MHG itfer ‘Eifer,’ pre-Germ. *tpro- ‘pressure, 
urgency, and in OHG aipar, erber, eiver ‘acerbus, amarus, hor- 
ridus, OE Gfor ‘harsh (to taste) ; ners vehement,’ pre-Germ. 
*oipro- or *atpro- ‘pressing, severe.’ The root 7 ip- in the above 
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may be from i- in Skt. indti, invati ‘dringt auf etwas ein, drangt, 
treibt, schaltet,’ énas ‘Ungltick, Frevel,’ iti-s ‘Plage, Not,’ etc. 

Others refer ἧπος, etc., to a root iq®-, and compare Lat. ico, 
icio (cf. Walde 8. v.). 

8. Gk. ἴχνος, ἴἔχνιον ‘track, footstep,’ ἴχματα - ἴχνια are ied 
by Prellwitz, Ht. Wb.’ 201, to ix ‘come, arrive,’ and by Brug- 
mann, JF. XVI, 498’, to a root aig- ‘spring’ in Gk. αἴξ ‘goat,’ or 
to aig- in Skt. δ) αἰ ‘rfihrt sich, bebt,’ Gk. alyes ‘waves,’ etc. 
Though these comparisons are phonetically possible, they are in 
meaning improbable. We may compare rather Gk. οἴχομαι ‘am 
gone,” οἰχνέω ‘go,’ Lith. eiga ‘Gang,’ root eigh- from et- ‘go.’ 

9. Gk. μόρμορος " φόβος and μόρμερος ‘anxious’ are reduplicated 
forms of a root mer-, which probably meant ‘tremble, quiver.’ 
To this may belong Gk. μέριμνα ‘care, anxious thought,’ i.e. ‘a 
wavering, hesitation,’ μέρμηρα ‘care, trouble,’ μερμηρίζω ‘ponder, 
be in doubt,’ Bret. mar ‘doute,’ marttel ‘peine d’esprit, defiance, 
donte’ (cf. Fick, Wb. II‘, 201). 

As ‘tremble, quiver’ naturally develops into ‘flicker, glit- 
ter’ and ‘rattle, clatter,’ we may also refer to the above Gk. 
μαρμαίρω ‘flash, sparkle, of any darting, quivering light,’ etc., 
and Skt. marmara-s ‘rauschend,’ Gk. μορμύρω ‘murmur,’ Lat. 
murmur, etc. . 

10. Gk. τώλλω ‘pluck, pull, tear, shred,’ τέλος ‘anything pulled 
or shredded, flock, down,’ etc., may be compared with Skt. ttla-s 
‘particle, grain, sesame,’ OSI. ¢iliti ‘corrumpere,’ tileti ‘corrumpi,’ 
tia ‘Motte. These are from a root fi- : Lat. tinea, tinta ‘a 
gnawing worm, moth,’ Skt. sq-tindti ‘zerquetscht, zerdroickt.’ 
This is perhaps identical with ἐξ-, tai- in OSI. tajati ‘sich aufldsen, 
vergehen,’ Ir. tdm ‘tabes,’ etc. (cf. author, AJP. XXI, 180). 

11. Lat. acervus ‘heap’ is referred by Osthoff, Par. I, 38 ff. 
to an original form *ad-ceryos and compared with OIr. carn 
‘Steinhaufen,’ etc., and Lat. creo, cresco. Adopting the form 
*ad-ceruos I should compare rather Lith. krduju ‘setze oder lege 
aufeinander, packe, lade,’ kriivd ‘Haufen,’ krivyu ‘ haufe,’ ChSI. 
kryts ‘decken,’ po-krovit ‘Decke, Dach’: ON hrtga, hraukr 
‘heap,’ etc. 

For the ablaut keruo- : kreu, kru- compare Lat. fervo, ferveo : 
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OE bréowan ‘brew’; Skt. bhdrvati ‘kaut’ : OE bréotan ‘break’ ; 
Skt. cdrvati ‘zermalmt, zerkaut,’ OE hterwan ‘injure, MHG 
here ‘herb,’ stem harwa-; ChS. krugtt: ‘abbrechen,’ Gk. «pove 
‘beat,’ etc. (cf. author, JE. αὖ: a*i : a*u 88). 

12. Lat. ap-pellare ‘approach, accost, address, entreat, demand,’ 
com-pellare ‘address, rebuke, accuse,’ inter-pellare ‘interrupt by 
speaking, disturb, molest, solicit, dun’ are, according to Frohde, 
BB. XIX, 241 ff., related to Goth. spillén, OHG spellon ‘erzablen,’ 
etc. This explanation is approvingly mentioned by Walde, Et. Wb. 
38. The old connection with Lat. pellere ‘strike, beat, drive’ 
seems to me more probable. For meaning compare Gk. χέλλω 
‘urge, drive on,’ κέλομαι ‘set in motion, urge on, command, call 
to, call, name;’ Lat. trédo ‘thrust, push, drive,’ OE Sréatian 
‘urge on, press; afflict; rebuke, threaten’; Lat. cieo ‘move, shake, 
stir up, call to, invoke,’ cito ‘move quickly, hurl, shake, urge to, 
summon, accuse, call, name.’ 

13. Lat. flecto ‘bend, curve, turn,’ flexio ‘a bending, swaying, 
turning; bend, curve,’ flerus ‘a bending, turning, winding,’ etc. 
are from a root *bhleg- ‘bend, sway, wave’: ON, Icel. blaka 
‘wave, flutter; flap, beat (the wings),’ blakta ‘wave, flutter; flicker,’ 
ON, Norw. blakra ‘tremble, flutter; flicker, glitter,’ Lat. flagrum 
‘whip,’ flagro ‘flame, blaze,’ Gk. ¢A¢yw ‘burn, shine,’ primarily 
‘flutter, flicker,’ etc., and, with nasal infix, Norw. dial. blekka ‘fan 
(of the wind), blow in gentle gusts,’ blekkya ‘ wave back and forth ; 
fan (fire),’ Du. blinken ‘blinken, schimmern,’ MHG blenken 
‘schweben, hin und her bewegen: glanzend machen,’ etc. That 
the primary meaning of *bheleg-, *bhleg-, *bhleng- was ‘wave, 
flutter, flap,’ and that from this came ‘flicker, glitter, blaze’ I 
regard as certain (cf. author, Color Names 22). 

14. Lat. metus, metuo ‘fear’ probably meant originally 
‘tremble.’ They may be derived from a root meth-, menth- in 
ChSl. motat: 86 ‘agitari,’ LRuss. motaty ‘schitteln,’ Russ. motdti 
‘winden,’ ChSl. πιρίᾳ ‘mische, verwirre,’ Skt. mathndti, md(n)- 
that: ‘schtttelt, rahrt,’ etc. 

15. Lat. orbis ‘circle’ comes from *orbhis or *rbhis. Compare 
OHG reba ‘Rebe, Ranke, Schlingschossliug,’ rippa, ripp 
‘Rippe,’ OF ribb ‘rib,’ ON rz, ChSl. rebhro ‘Rippe,’ and per- 
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haps Gk. ἐρέφω ‘enwreathe, roof over,’ ὄροφος ‘covering’ (cf. Fick 
1, 527, and Kluge 8. v. Rebe, Rippe), base erebh- ‘curve, bend, 
twine.’ 

16. Lat. sémi- ‘half-,’ Gk. ἡμι-, Skt. samt, OHG sami-, OF 
sam-, etc. probably represent an old instrumental *sé-mi ‘by itself, 
apart.’ For similar formations from sue-, se- see Walde, Hi. Wb. 
8. v. séd, sé. | 

17. Lat. taeda ‘pitch-pine tree, pitch-pine wood, torch; a small 
piece of pork or fat, used for religious purposes’ is by Walde 613 
derived from *fagyeda and compared with Gk. τάγανον, τήγανον 
‘frying-pan,’ OE /eccan ‘urere, comburere,’ bacele ‘torch,, OHG 
dahhazan ‘lodern, flammen.’ But faeda does not mean primarily 
‘burning wood’ but ‘pitchy, resinous wood, resin, fat.’ I there- 
fore derive taeda from *faida or *taida, root tat : OSL tajati ‘sich 
aufldsen, schmelzen, vergehen,’ tina ‘Schlamm,’ OE Jinan ‘be- 
come moist,’ adnan ‘moisten,’ ON /tér ‘melted; soft,’ bida ‘melt, 
soften,’ Gk. riAos ‘diarrhoea,’ etc. For parallels see Walde s. v. 
pinus. 

18. Lat. taedet ‘it offends, disgusts, wearies,’ taedium ‘ weari- 
ness; disgust,’ taeter (*tatdro-) ‘offensive, foul, loathsome, hide- 
ous, repulsive,’ are compared by Walde 614 with Lith. tings 
‘trage,’ tingéti, OSI. teziti ‘trage, unlustig sein.’ But these are 
better taken with OSI. tegota ‘Barde,’ tgga ‘Kummer,’ ON Jungr 
‘schwer’ (cf. Hirt, PBB. XXIII, 300, and Fick, Wb. III‘, 180). 
The Lat. words are rather from */aid-, an outgrowth of ἑαΐ-, ἐΐ- in 
Skt. sq-tindti ‘zerdraickt,’ Gk. τύλλω ‘pluck, tear; vex, annoy,’ etc. 
(cf. No. 10 above). 

19. Lat. traho ‘draw, drag; drag along, delay’ is explained in 
two different ways (cf. Walde 8. v.). Another possibility offers 
itself. Traho may come from a base drégh-, deregh- : OHG 
tragi ‘trage, langsam; unwillig, verdrossen,’ ftagi, OS frag: 
‘Tragheit,’ ΜΙ trach ‘trage, langsam; beschwerlich, mthsam,’ 
OE ftrdg ‘bad; affliction, evil,’ Goth. trigd ‘Trauer, Widerwille,’ 
ON trega ‘betraben, bekfi'mmern; betrauern,’ etc., Skt. drdghaté 
‘plagt, qualt; strengt sich an, wird mfde.’ . 

With deregh-, ‘pull, drag; drag along, be slow; vex, annoy,’ 
probably from dere- ‘tear,’ compare dreg- : MDu. treken ‘ziehen, 
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trahere, MHG trechen ‘ziehen, schieben, stossen; scharren; 
scharrend bedecken.’ 
20. Lat. trux ‘wild, rough, hard, harsh, fierce’ is compared by 
Stokes, KZ. 38, 463 to Ir. droch (*druko-), Welsh drwg ‘bad,’ 
etc. (cf. also Walde 639). These may be referred to a base dreu-, 
_ deru- ‘tear, rend’ : Skt. ddrund-s ‘hart, rauh, heftig, schrecklich,’ 
ON traudr ‘unwillig,’ from der- in Skt. drndts ‘berstet, sprengt, 
spaltet,’ etc., whence OE forn ‘grievous; grief, anger,’ OS torn 
‘Unwille, Zorn,” OHG zorn ‘heftiger Unwille, Wut, Streit, etc. 
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THE SIGN OF INTERROGATION IN GREEK 
MINUSCULE MANUSCRIPTS 


By Caaruss BrewsTsr ἘΑΝΌΟΙΡΗ 


The punctuation in Greek minuscule manuscripts strikes one as 
varium et mutabile semper, if not within single manuscripts, at least 
when several are compared, and this is doubtless one of the reasons 
why marks of punctuation are so seldom recorded in the critical 
editions of Greek authors. Sometimes a sign takes on more than 
one function in the same manuscript, as, for example, the comma 
and the point in its low and its middle position in the scholia of 
Aristophanes in the Ravennas manuscript.'. Frequently, on the 
other hand, it happens that in spite of the very great number of 
punctuation-marks in a manuscript, in many instances where punc- 
tuation is required it is altogether missing.? It is perhaps impossible 
to arrive at any broad and definite conclusions regarding the use of 
the high, middle, and low point, and even the comma, but it is 
possible to detect in many manuscripts a definite rule regarding the 
use of the sign of interrogation—a rule whose employment, if we 
may judge from its frequency in the limited number of manuscripts 
of which facsimiles are at our disposal in America, appears to have 
been very common, if not the general practice in the writing of 
minuscule manuscripts. 

The paleographers, like Wattenbach and Gardthausen, have little 
to say about punctuation by points. Regarding the use of the 
question-mark they inform us that a sign of interrogation first occurs 
in the eighth or ninth century; that it has several forms; that the 
point and comma in combination (our semicolon), which is the 
commonest sign of interrogation, occurs also in places where it does 
not denote a question.* Zacher, in the preface to his edition of the 

1 Rutherford Scholia Aristophanica, I, xxix. 


1See, for example, Tischendorf Monumenta Sacra Inedita, Nova Collectio, II, xxxxi. 


SWattenbach Anlettung zur griechischen Palaceographie (1895), 60, 121; Gardthau- 
sen Griechische Palacographie, 276. 
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Equites of Aristophanes,’ observes that all the Aristophanes manu- 
scripts employ the point and the sign of interrogation, but often omit 
both, and often put the point after a question instead of the sign ; . 

In examining a manuscript of Aristophanes some time ago I was 
struck with the persistence, as it were, with which the question- 
mark, disappearing after indicating one or two questions, and 
apparently given up by the scribe, appeared again, then apparently 
dropped out of use, and reappeared. I began to observe the form 
of the question and compare this with the sign at the end. A score 
of tests at the beginning of the Aves gave a good indication that 
there was method in the use of the sign. 

The principle that I want to establish first is this: The sign of 
interrogation does not follow questions introduced by an interrogative 
pronoun or adverb (for example, τίς, ποῦ, πῶς). These I shall speak 
of as “ word-questions.”’ 

I first arrived at this conclusion by examining the punctuation of 
all the questions in a considerable portion of four of our best minus- 
cule manuscripts. These were Ravennas (R) and Marcianus 474 (V) 
of Aristophanes, Laurentianus xxxii. 9 (M of Aeschylus and L of 
Sophocles), and Oxoniensis Clarkianus 39 of Plato; to which I 
added a Harvard manuscript of the gospels, thinking that in the 
Bible if anywhere the scribe would understand what he was writing, 
and the manuscript would therefore exhibit faithfully his system of 
punctuation. This examination yielded results as follows: 


Manuscript Symbol and Author | Parte Examined πων Ν scesara 
Ravennas (XI)*....| Rof Aristophanes| Aves entire 
Marcianus474(XII)| Vof Ariatophanes| Aves entire 
Laurentianus M of Aeschylus | Prom. Vinct., 

xxxii. 9 (X or Agam. 

Rl) ρος eda L of Sophocles Antig., O. C. 1-525 
Ox. Clark. 39 (IX). .| B of Plato Euthyphro, Lysis 
Harv. Gospels (XII 

or XITI)......... About 80 MS 

pages 

Totals........ 


*The Roman numerals indicate the century to which the manuscript is assigned. 

1P, xix: Interpungunt omnes (codices) puncto " ef signo interrogationis ; sed utrum- 
que sacpe omittunt ef in inferrogatione punctum ponunt. The reference is to Zacher’s 
revision of Velsen’s edition, Leipzig, 1897. 
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It should be remarked that in these and all the other manuscripts 
that I shall cite in support of this principle the question-mark 
is in use, and has no function aside from that of indicating a 
question. 

Facsimiles of the first four manuscripts are accessible in photo- 
typic reproduction, and for the fifth I had the original manuscript. 
The only other complete manuscript facsimile accessible to me in 
which the point and comma appear commonly in combination was 
Parisinus 2934, 2 of Demosthenes, in which the sign plainly has not 
interrogative value.‘ I therefore turned to the examination of such 
facsimile sheets as I could find containing passages long enough to 
provide a test. 

Fortunately I was able to avail myself of photographic facsimile 
sheets in the Harvard Classical Library containing passages of con- 
siderable length from twenty minuscule manuscripts, to which I have 
added seven photographic facsimiles of the Aves of Aristophanes, 
which Professor John Williams White kindly loaned me. For con- 
venience I have classified these by centuries.?, The names of these 
twenty-seven manuscripts, with the results of my examination of 
them, appear in the table on pp. 312 f. 


1See the full discussion of this below, pp. 316 ff. 


2 The classification by centuries has no particular significance. It is a difficult or 
impoesible task, especially in a photographic or phototypic facsimile, to determine 
how much of the punctuation is by the original hand; this matter must be carefully 
worked out in the case of each manuscript, and this paper does not take into account 
the hand who wrote the sign of interrogation, attempting to show simply what we may 
expect to find in a manuscript today. When I speak of “the acribe’”’ in connection 
with the punctuation I mean the person who inserted the signs referred to, whether the 
first, second, or a later hand. 


Not every one of the manuscripts can be assigned with certainty to the century under 
which it is entered. In doubtful cases I have chosen the latest date. 
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3 Ξ ὲ 5] 5 
MANUSCRIPTS BY CENTURIES * 2 ΦΘ 5Ὁ 859 
Φ Εὃ a gs 
EGE 226 -- 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
_ {4 οἵ Aristophanes| Aves 1-200 86] 0 | 20; 14 
Parisinus 2712..... P Ge A) of 
phocles O. C. 1-525 52; 0} 34] 28 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
Farnesianus I. E. δ] ἢ i peschylus Agam. 1418 11] 0 3 ; 
: of Aeschylus | Agam. 9,0 
Marcianus 4687... ἦ 7 of Sophevles | O70. 1338-1514 16| 0| δ] 0 
Laurentianus xxxi. 
| hs eS Γ of Aristophanes | Aves 1-200 37| 431) 2 
Ambrosianus L 39 
ΒΌΡ. .... «τον νον Μ of Aristophanes| Aves 1-200 36; 0; 28; 4 
Urbinas 141....... U of Aristophanes | Aves 1-200 37| 0 | 28; O 
Laurentianus ' 
PEC 2 ies L of Euripides Here. Fur. 1-165, 
328-480, 607-828, 
1166-1219 710/14] 7 
G of Euripides Here. Fur. 1-155, 
318-462, 625-847, 
Palatinus 287f..... 1143-1224, 1232- 
1251 35; 0; 11| 0 
Vat. of Sophocles} O. C. 1-217 22/0/13} 7 
Laurentianus 
EXC). 10... .ὕβὌςς΄ L? of Sophocles O. C. 1-124 140] 5| 4 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
Laurentianus 
xxxi. 8 f of Aeschylus Agam. 1-407 10; 0} 4} 8 
g of Aeschylus | Agam. 1-45, 1095- 
Marcianus 616..... 1673 43/0; 19; 5 
V?2 of Sophocles | O. C. 122-319 20; 0/14] 5 
Guelferbytanus ...| Ὁ of Aeschylus Agam. 1-310, 1067- 
1159; Choeph.8-37 | 26; 0; 8] 3 
Marcianus 222..... Aeschylus Agam. 1-310, 1067- 
1085 12; O| 4) 2 
Marcianus 475..... G of Aristophanes | Aves 1-200 36] 3 | 28; 20 
Estensis 3 D8..... Ε of Aristophanes | Aves 1-200 37; 1 | 29; 19 


*This table anticipates the second part of my paper in giving also the statistics for the 
use of the interrogation-mark after sentence-questions, but considerable space is gained by 
presenting both sets of figures at once. In the case of Urbinas 141, Vaticanus graecus 2291, 
and Bruseels 11343, the Sophocles passage from Marcianus 468, and the Euripides passage 
from Palatinus 287 the figures are not included in the totals, since the interrogation-point is 
not found in the parts of the manuscripts upon which the statistics are based. The fac- 
simile sheets of all these manuscripts except those of Aristophanes were examined in full. 


¢ Some parts of these manuscripts contain the interrogation-point, while other parts do 
not; see the figures in the table. This probably indicates that the work of inserting the 
sign was begun by a later hand and not finished. These two manuscripts, as well as Parisi- 
nus 2712 and Marcianus 616, contain plays of more than one dramatist. 
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ΕΒΓ 
2 | ὦ 3 
MANUSCRIPTS BY CENTURIES Zs εἶ ΞῈ a 
Θ ' 
, ἐδ ἘΞ ὅδ Ἐξ 
Firreenta Century—Continued 
Palatinus 67....... ΕΣ = Aristoph- 
Aves 1-200 33; 129] 6 
Parisinus 2886..... F of ‘Sophocles O. C. 1-158 1610] 8) 5 
Parisinus 2787.....| Β of Sophocles O. C. 1-172 16; 0; 9] 3 
Parisinus 2711.....| T of Sophocles O. C. 1-59 7} O| 83) 2 
Farnesianus II. F. 

Ὁ ΡΠ Sophocles O. C. 1-37, 57-76 5/ 0}; 6] 4 
Marcianus 617..... Sophocles O. C. 1-79 11; O| 6; 4 
Marcianus 470..... Sophocles O. C. 1-83 11} 0; 7] 4 
Vaticanus graecus ; 

νον ee eater Chigi Sophocles | O. C. 1-84 11/ 0; 6] 9 
Brussels 11343.....| Br of Sophocles | O. C. 1-139 13; 0] 7] 0 

2 SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
Riccardianus 34...| R of Sophocles O. C. 1-46 3/ 1 
Escurial I. aQ. 9.. Sophocles Antig.1241-1353; O. 
C. 1-212, 318-371 | 35} ΟΙ17| 7 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


.| R? of Sophocles Electra 1490-1510; 
΄ O. C. 1-8,661-683| 9] 0] ὅ 4 


Riccardianus 77. . 


Of the twenty-seven manuscripts in this list, twenty-four contain 
the point and comma in combination in the function of interrogation- 
mark and no other. Summing up the statistics in the case of the 
individual manuscripts we have the following totals: 


Times 
j is 
Word-questions in the 24 manuscripts............. 577 
Adding to these the figures obtained from the five 
manuscripts previously cited...............06. Ν 134 11 
1,311 20 


This is surely sufficient evidence to establish the fact regarding 
word-questions as I have stated it. The twenty exceptions noted 
are accidents, and in the case of some of them the reason for the 
mistake is evident.! 


1For example, in the passages examined in the Harvard manuscript of the gospels 
τίς is twice followed by the interrogation-mark (Matt. 7:9, 7:10); but each time a 
relative clause stands between τίς and the concluding words of the sentence, which 
begin with μή in the sense of num, a word regularly followed by the sign of interroga- 
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If the sign of interrogation is used in a manuscript without any 
function other than that of indicating interrogation, and is not used 
with word-questions, it must be used with questions of the other 
sort, sentence-questions, which are introduced by particles like dpa, 
ov, μή, μῶν, or have no interrogative particle, like Aves 1: ᾽᾿Ορθὴν 
κελεύεις, 9 τὸ δένδρον φαίνεται ;---“ Straight on, you say, where 
the tree appears?” Now we cannot expect to find any such uni- 
formity in the employment of the sign after questions of this sort 
as in the case of word-questions, for two good reasons: (1) a great 
proportion of these sentences may be read either as question or 
statement, e.g., the verse just quoted: “Do you say go straight 
ahead, where the tree appears?” or “You say go straight ahead, 
where the tree appears”; (2) anyone, whether he knows much or 
little Greek, can recognize a question-word like τίς or ποῦ or πῶς, 
but he must be able to understand the sentence in the majority of 
cases in order to punctuate a sentence-question correctly. This we 
know the scribes often could not do. 

To return to our manuscripts. The first five cited, which I 
examined at greater length, give us the following information in 
regard to the use of the sign with sentence questions: 


Manuscript Symbol and Author Parteexaminea | Sentence-| Times 
Ravennas......... Rof Aristophanes] Aves entire 
Marcianus 474..... V of Aristophanes| Aves entire 
Laurentianues M of Aeschylus | Prom. Vinct., 
Agam. 38 
EXT. 9 2 νὺώ, L of Sophocles | Antig.,O.C. 1-525 90 
Ox. Clark 39....... B of Plato Euthyphro, Lysis| 08 
Harv. Gospels..... About 80 MS 
pages 36 
Totale........ 


Pursuing the investigation through the twenty-four manuscripts 
of the twenty-seven of which shorter facsimiles were accessible to 
me,' we find: 
tion. In such instances, indeed, one would probably be justified in classing the quee- 


tion as a sentence-question, in which event it would not constitute an exception to the 
rule at all. 


1The figures in the individual manuscripts are shown in the third and fourth 
columns of the table on pp. 312 f. 
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Times Per 
; Occurs | centage 
Sentence-questions in these facsimiles......... 869 188 
Adding to this the figures obtained from the 
five manuscripts previously cited............ 654 379 
1,013 567 56 


We may therefore confidently say that the scribes or other per- 
sons who punctuated a large proportion of our Greek minuscule 
manuscripts intended to employ the sign of interrogation after what 
we call sentence-questions, but not after word-questions, or in other 
words that the sign of interrogation was used where no word in the 
sentence would have made it clear to the reader that a question 
was intended. 

There is of course no way to tell on this side the water how large 
ἃ percentage of existing manuscripts exhibit the application of this 
rule, nor would it, I think, be worth while for one person to extend 
the investigation much farther. It will be very easy for anyone 
beginning work on a manuscript with whose punctuation he is 
unfamiliar to test the application of the rule for himself. In the 
course of this investigation I have examined all the minuscule 
facsimiles, complete and partial, that have been at my disposal, 
thirty-four in all. In none of these thirty-four did I find the sign 
of interrogation in use in a way that contradicts the rule, and in 
twenty-nine of them I found the sign that is identical with our 
semicolon, or a slight modification of 1t—the use of two points and 
a comma, for example—in use according to the rule. The other five 
manuscripts, which do not contain the semicolon with interrogative 
value, are 


Venetus A of the Iliad 

Urbinas 141 of Aristophanes (XIV) 
Brussels 11343 of Sophocles (XV) 
Vaticanus graecus 2291 of Sophocles (XV) 
Parisinus 2934 of Demosthenes (X) 


The manuscript of the Iliad (Venetus A) is punctuated simply 
by points, and no effort is made to distinguish questions from state- 


aN 
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ments. The facsimiles of two others of the five just cited show the 
comma in use in interrogations according to the rule:' 


pects we Times ae Times 
Manuscript Author scanned Questions : ater” Questions : after 
questions questions 
Brussels 
11343 ..... Sophocles O. C. 1-139 13 0 qT 7 
Urbinas 141..| Aristophanes Aves 1-200 37 2 28 13 


The fourth manuscript, Vaticanus graecus 2291, of Sophocles, 
gives in the small facsimile some slight evidence of the use of the 
comma with interrogative value, but pending an examination of a 
larger portion than the 84 verses of the Harvard facsimile it must 
be classed with the Jliad manuscript above as wanting the inter- 
rogative sign. 

The fifth manuscript, Parisinus 2934, 2 of Demosthenes, is one 
in which the use of the semicolon caused me, like Tischendorf in the 
examination of its use in a certain uncial manuscript of which I 
shall speak later, multum negoti.2 The semicolon not only stands 
occasionally after word-questions, but also in many places where it 
is impossible to read any question at all. The solution of the matter, 
however, becomes clear upon careful examination of the punctuation 
in different parts of the manuscript. I selected seventy pages for 


1This may, of course, be accidental; there is no way to determine absolutely 
whether or not the comma was meantfor a sign of interrogation in these manuscripts. 
It certainly is often used in them where it is not interrogative (19 times in the verses 
contained in the facsimile of the Brussels manuscript, 23 times in the verses examined 
in U), though this does not preclude its having interrogative value elsewhere; see 
note 1, p. 309. It is noteworthy that in the Brussrls facsimile five of the seven commas 
used after questions are large, forming a flattened half-circle with the horns in line 
with the tops and bottoms of the letters without stems, like o and ὦ; those used else- 
where in the facsimile are generally smaller. 

The possibility that the comma may have interrogative value in these manuscripts 
suggests the question whether the original sign of interrogation in many manuscripts 
is not really the simple comma, the semicolon arising when a later hand added the 
comma to a previous dot or dots. Whether the comma alone ever had this value or 
not, it is certain that the interrogative sign in some manuscripts was formed by a later 
hand in this way; for example, in the Oxford Plato: see tne description of the punctua- 
tion in Plate 81, facsimniles of the Paleographical Society; Gardthausen Griechische 
Palaeographie, 276; and compare such forms of the question-mark as ,° ., ,. ,: occur- 
ring in the published phototypic facsimiles (examples in Antigone 47, 449, 510, 734, 
1048, in L; Prometheus 378, 835, 972 in M). 

3 Monumenta Sacra Inedita, V, xvii. 
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this, the first twelve and a half (containing the first two Olynthiacs), 
and others at intervals throughout. It soon became evident that 
the occurrence of the semicolon in the manuscript is closely con- 
nected with that of tiie comma. At the beginning of the manu- 
script they are both very common; further over they are both 
rarer; finally they seem both to be given up entirely. The following 
table shows the number of times that commas and semicolons occur 
in these seventy pages: 


Jalelil ladle 

ey | 2 | Be | i | ee (BE τἴ τε 

| ὃ | #3 | "2 1] $3 |Ξξυ] ee Ἐξ 

os E 5.4 A} ἃ »Ξ [|69-5 5 5 

6, a |oa] = A | .53] za αὶ 

Olynthiac1............ 1 6 8 2 13* 4 15 20 

Olynthiac?.........0:. 5 61g 3 0 5 17 5 | 24 
De Chersoneso.........| 18 | 14 42 2 1 2 3 4 

De Ῥαδδιυλι χον.. , ,.... 99 δ 4 0 0 0 0 4 
οι ΟΝ, ον ς.. ς.... 157v | 2446 | 36 0 0 0 0 3. 

In Cononem........... 389 | 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Totals............. 10 93 4 19 23 23 55 


*In two of these instances it is possible to read a question. 


My conclusion is this: The original scribe, and perhaps the first 
corrector, used the high, middle, and low point. Then came a later 
hand using the comma. He began to insert it very frequently, as 
we see from the record in Olynthiacs 1 and 2; then abandoned his 
original plan, inserted fewer commas, and perhaps finally left off 
altogether: my examination of the manuscript was not extensive 
enough to make me certain about this. He did not confine himself 
to places where there was no mark of punctuation, but freely added 
the comma where the high, middle, and low point already stood: 
this is proven by the difference in color of ink of point and comma 
in many places, and by numerous combinations such as ., »» γ᾽ 
where the point and comma are not in the same vertical line, where 
they are in line horizontally, ete. Where the comma was thus 
freely added, it was inevitable that the semicolon should result in 
many places, and a few times this has occurred where a question 
ends. The semicolon in the manuscript therefore does not have 
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interrogative value; it is simply an accidental combination of point 
and comma. 

This disposes of all the minuscule manuscripts to which I have 
had access. None of them shows any contradiction to the rule 
stated. 

The use of a question-mark in uncial manuscripts is very rare, 
and it may be doubted whether in any of those which exhibit it 
it dates from the first hand. I have found good evidence of its 
occurrence in only two uncial manuscripts. 

Tischendorf, in his Monumenta Sacra Inedita,? gives transcripts 
of two biblical manuscripts in uncials dating from the eighth or 
ninth century, in which the semicolon occurs as a sign of interro- 
gation. It is in one® of these that he says that the semicolon made 
him multum negoti: that although in many places it is intended to 
denote a question, it is also found where there is none. The tran- 
script contains 364 pages, 131 of which I examined very carefully.‘ 
The examination yielded the following figures: 


; used after 
Word-questions..... 69 4 
Sentence-questions . 71 17 


The figures given show that the manuscript is imperfectly punc- 
tuated;® the punctuator does not seem to intend to use the sign of 
interrogation after word-questions. The 131 pages contain the 
semicolon in no instance where the words which it follows may not 


1The author of the preface to the facsimile of the Fragments of the Illustrated 
Iliad (Homeri Tliadis Pictae Fragmenta) remarks on p. 18 that he has noted the 
comma in the manuscript, and also the comma with the point above it, forming ;. 
I have been unable upon careful examination of the text to recognize any trace of the 
semicolon in the facsimile. 


3 Nova Collectio, Vols. II and V. 
3 Kpistulae Pault et Cathclicae Palimpsestae, in Vol. V. 


Time failed me for completing the examination, which, however, hardly promised 
to be worth while, as any attempt to account for possible irregularities must be based 
upon evidence which a transcript cannot furnish. 


5The problem of the punctuator in uncial manuscripts was much more difficult, 
because he lacked the accents to show him whether words like ris, που, apa, 7, were 
interrogative or not. 
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be read as a question, and I am inclined to think that the incon- 
sistencies which troubled Tischendoff were accidental. Mistakes are 
as easy to make in punctuation as in the use of words and letters. 
In the other manuscript,: the transcript of which I examined entire, 
the use of the sign of interrogation does not conform to the rule 
for minuscule manuscripts. Without seeing at least a facsimile, it 
is idle to speculate as to the reascn why. Possibly the interrogation 
marks were inserted after the present practice of ending all questions 
with the sign became established. When this was may perhaps be 
determined by an examination of early Greek printed texts, for the 
earlier books exhibit to some extent at least the punctuation that 
I have shown to exist in manuscripts. 


CLarRK COLLEGE 
Worcester, Mass. 


-' The Bodleian Genesis, in Vol. II. 


THE HARRISON PAPYRI 
By Epocar J. GoopsPprEp 


Professor John G. Harrison, of Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia, has recently deposited in the Haskell Oriental Museum 
a little group of Greek papyri which he purchased in Cairo in 
1905. While the pieces are small, they exhibit some interesting 
expressions, and reflect the growing interest in such studies and 
materials discernible in this country. The writer’s thanks are 
due to Professor Harrison for securing the pieces and giving 
them to the Museum, and to Dr. Arthur 5. Hunt, of Oxford, for 
helpful suggestions on the first text given below. 

The fragments are of the third century, the only one that pre- 
serves an explicit date referring to the second and fifth years of 
Aurelian, a.D. 271-72 and 274-75 (I, 5,6). The allusion to a 
“first year” in III, 4, probably refers to Maximian’s first, Dio- 
cletian’s second, year, a.D. 285-86. 


I. Petition to the Praefect. cmm 11X9. Ca. a.p. 274-75. 
On the recto. Parts of fifteen lines, a good deal being lost from 
the beginning of each. The petitioner, who is a pronoetes, seems 
to have been wrongfully treated by a certain Eudaemon, son of 
Tyrannus, perhaps in the matter of a debt (χρεών-Ξ χρέος ?), and 
is doubtless seeking redress from the praefect, probably the suc- 
cessor of Firmus, praefect in 272-73. The hand, as Dr. Hunt 
points out, resembles that of Fayum Towns, XX (not XVIIT), 
Plate VI, and the lines were probably nearly or quite as long as 
in that papyrus. 


] ἐπίάρχῳψ Αἰγύπτοϊυ 

[ως τ΄. [. . Ἰουγαιας Προνοητὴς ὧν 

Ἰπόλεως κληρονόμων Πλουτίωνος 

τ)ῶν ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς πόλεως πρὸς γάμον κοινω- 
(CLassicaL PsILoLoey V, July, 1910] 320 
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δ viav ja [μ]ητέρα τῷ ε (ἔτει)--- τῆς Αὐρηλιανοῦ βασιλείας 
Ἰλείαν ἐκ τινὸς δὲ πονηροῦ δαίμονος τῷ β (ἔτει). καὶ 
Ἱματι τὴν σύμβιόν μον καὶ τοὺς παῖδας καὶ αὐτὴν 
] διὰ τὴν νόσον ἀποδοῦναι τὸ χρεὼν αὐτὴν δὲ 
Ja τότε συνειχόμην ὑπὸ Εὐδαίμονος Τυράννον 
10 alps ν..[.. Ἰῖ.. las ἐμοὶ μὴ διαφερούσης. ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέροις 
J]. κυ . . ..}. ἀγνοοῦντι τῷ στρατηγῷ τὴν διαγραφὴν 
? οὐδαμῶ)]ς εὐσυνείδητον πράγμα ποιῶν καὶ διὰ 
7. θη προφ[άἾσει τῆς ἐμοὶ πεπιστευμένης 
Jrov δε καί 
15 Ἰθουνΐ 
6. ἐκ τινὸς πονηροῦ δαίμονος: Dr. George Milligan has pointed out a similar 
expression in Grenfell and Hunt, Greek Papyri IJ, 76,1.3. Of. Gr. Urk. Leg., 34:8; 
35:11. 
8. xpéos may perhaps be meant. But possibly as in Gr. Pap. II, 76, domestic 
troubles are being dealt with, and the return of the dowry incident to a separation 


is meant. 
18. On προφάσει cf. Gr. Urk. Leg. 119, ro., 2. 


The verso is blank. 


IT. cmm 4.513. recto. Parts of 14 lines in careless Roman 
cursive. Ἡρακλίωνί ἢ) Φιλήμ[ oves?] is mentioned (1. 1), together 
with τῶν κυρίων (]. 2) and a date in “the fourth year” (1. 4), in 
the first paragraph; in the second, a mpdx(twp?) σιτικῶν (1. 8). 


II. verso: 
[Fragments of six lines] 

] Παχὼν ὄνοι B « 
7 ἀπὸ θαλλοῦ ἐλθόντί 
ων 

10 Js τῷ γεούχῳ 
Ἰ ὁμοίως 
7τι ὄνοι ε 
] προνοητῇ κί 


]ε.οἱνγ κ΄ 208 


The last line is in a coarser hand. 
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III. cmm 6.2 X6.5. recto: 
Col. 1. Ends of seven lines in cursive. 
Col. 2. Beginnings of ten lines in semi-uncial, as follows: 


ul 

dws ro .[ 

μισθυΐ. 

a. (ἕτους)" τῶν [κυρίων 
δ σασσοι τὶ 

κουσ .[ 

χορτί 

ἣν oul 
κληροΐ 


4. If Diocletian and Maximian are meant, β (ἔτει) καὶ probably preceded, at the 
end of 1. 3, and the year referred to is 286-86 a.p. 


111. verso: 
Remains of six lines of accounts, in cursive. — 


HaskKELL ORIENTAL Museum 
ΤῊΣ UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon the material collected by the late A. W. Srnartron, verified, 
augmented, and historically investigated by various others under the 
general supervision of Cart Ὁ. Buck 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
By Cart Ὁ. Buck 


The late Dr. A. W. Stratton, a graduate of the University of 
Toronto, fellow of Johns Hopkins University, instructor in Sanskrit 
and Indo-European comparative philology in the University of 
Chicago, later registrar of the Panjab University and principal of the 
Oriental College at Lahore,’ whose untimely death in India in 1902 
cut short a career of the utmost promise, haul, while a student at the 
Johns Hopkins University, collected material for a comprehensive 
History of Greek Noun-Formation, one chapter of which, under the 
title Suffixes with -M-, was published as a dissertation and also in the 
Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. II, Chicago, 1899. 

When Mr. Stratton went to India in 1899, he felt that it would 
be better, in view of his new opportunities, to give up the continuation 
of this work, and he consulted with me regarding some form of 
co-operation by which I should supervise the further working up 
of the material in the form of dissertations or otherwise. My pupils 
at the time were occupied with other subjects, and I hesitated to 
assume any responsibility for an early continuation of the work, so 
the matter was left in abeyance. But after Mr. Stratton’s death 
the material, which he had left in Chicago, was deposited with me, 
and after correspondence with Mrs. Stratton it was agreed that 1 
should make whatever use of it seemed most feasible, as opportunity 
offered. 

This material consists of many thousands of card slips on which 
are listed separately all the nouns and adjectives contained in 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicon, with some additions from other 
sources. The majority of these slips had already been distributed, 


1Cf. Letters from India by Alfred William Stratton. With a Memoir by his wife, 
Anna Booth Stratton, and an Introductory Note by Professor Bloomfield. London, 
1908. 


(CLassicaL PaILoLoey V, July, 1910) 323 
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at least roughly, according to suffixes. But a very considerable 
amount of time has been given by various fellows of the University 
of Chicago to further distribution and arrangement. 

It is only fair to those who undertake portions of the work to 
point out that what was left by Mr. Stratton, while representing in 
the aggregate an encrmous expenditure of time and labor, is what 
may be termed the first draft of raw material, such as marked only 
the preliminary stage of what he himself worked out in the chapter 
published by him, and which similarly for other portions to be worked 
out can furnish only the starting-point. It is of great advantage 
to have as such a starting-point a list of all words of a given termina- 
tion which are contained in Liddell & Scott, and which therefore may 
be assumed to embrace a very large percentage of the material to be 
investigated. But the main task is before one, of supplementing 
this material from scattered sources and of subjecting the whole to 
historical study. 

The plan proposed is to issue from time to time, as scholars may 
be found to undertake them, studies of a given suffix or group of 
related suffixes, accompanied by exhaustive word-lists arranged 
according to the reverse alphabetical system. Word-lists of this kind, 
such as the Germans sometimes call “Contrarindices,” furnish the 
most convenient concise survey of the material upon which the 
historical study is based, and have the further advantage of serving 
other interests also. They are of value to the epigraphist and the 
decipherer of papyri in showing at a glance the possibilities to be 
taken into account in the restoration of a word of which only the 
last few letters are preserved. Scholars are aware of the service 
which has been rendered in this line by even such incomplete lists as 
are found in Pape’s Etymologisches Worterbuch der griechischen 
Sprache, zur Uebersicht der Wortbildung nach den Endsylben geordnet, 
Berlin, 1836, or m Hoogeven’s Dictionarium analogicum linguae 
graecae, Cambridge, 1800, both of which works are now rare and 
inaccessible to many scholars, and whose lists contain only a limited 
percentage of all extant words of a given termination. To illustrate 
the progress toward completeness, we may note that of words in 
-Bos or -Bov, gen. -Sov, Pape’s list contains 77, while Dr. Stratton’s 
cards furnished 267, and Dr. Sturtevant’s list given below contains 
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426,' exclusive of proper names, or with the latter, 529. That even 
this last, and the other revised lists, should be absolutely complete, 
is in the present state of Greek lexicography not to be expected. 
This is especially true as regards late forms. But the fact that 
Byzantine forms are of subordinate interest and that here ‘one 
cannot be confident of even approximate completeness, does not 
seem sufficient ground for excluding such of these as have been 
found cited. : 

The lists will contain all the words of a given termination, whether 
or not this is actually the suffix.? For example, a list of words in 
-μος would contain not only words like φορμός, θέρμος, which are 
formed with the suffix -#o-, but also, contrary to the practice followed 
by Dr. Stratton in the monograph quoted above, words like δρόμος, 
τρόμος, in which the # belongs to the root. This procedure is 
obviously necessary if the lists are to be of practical service to 
epigraphists and others, as suggested above, and for the linguistic 
student it need not be disturbing and in many cases is of positive 
value. For it is a well-known phenomenon that words in which a 
given element belongs to the root or stem from which they are derived 
may be the models upon which are formed other words containing 
this same element added to their root or stem (e. g. Lat. urb-dnus 
after Rémd-nus, etc.; Eng. tobacco-nist after botan-ist, etc.). Hence 
all such words are to be reckoned with in the study of the formal and 
semantic development of new suffixes. 

Many other questions of arrangement have arisen, in the effort 
to preserve something of the historical grouping without violating 
the mechanical order so far as to impair the practical usefulness of 
the lists from this point of view. But instead of discussing these 
questions here we shall simply let the lists given below illustrate the 
method of arrangement which has been adopted provisionally. 

1No stress is laid on the exact number. In several cases variants of the same word 
are entered separately for convenience. 


2The term ‘‘suffix,”’ as seeming to perpetuate the earlier mechanical conception of 
the ultimate character of such a formative element, has of iate years fallen into dis- 
favor. See especially Brugmann, I/F. 14, 1 ff., IF. Anz. 22, 69 ff., who has settled 
upon ‘*‘Formans,’’ while ‘* Formativ,”’ also first introduced by him, is still preferred 
by others (see JF. Ans. 22, 68). In English certainly there can be no question that 
"ὁ formative,’’ both as adjective and substantive, is more acceptable than ‘ formant.”’ 
However, while such a general term is sometimes needed, and for many years we 
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LABIAL TERMINATIONS 
Words in -βὴ or -fa (also -fd),—in -βης or -βᾶς, gen. -fev,—and in -βος and -βον, 
gen. -βου. 
By E. H. SrurtTsvant 


In most of the Greek nouns and adjectives in -8n, -βης, and 
-Bos, 8 is a radical element. But that a number of them contain a 
suffix has been recognized by several scholars, e. g. Lobeck Prole- 
gomena 285 ff.; L. Meyer Vergl. Gram. 2, 244 ff.; Curtius Gr. Etym.* 
465, 585 ff., the last two taking -Sos as the equivalent of -fos, a 
view which needs no comment at the present day. These words 
form a group of exceptional difficulty, most of them being of infre- 
auent occurrence and obscure etymology, and not falling under 
any recognized type. They are not discussed in any of the recent 
accounts of Indo-European or Greek word-formation. 

There seems to have been an Indo-European suffix -g*o-, but 
it must have been rare. See Brugmann Grundr. 2. 17, 506. Of the 
few forms occurring in several languages and pointing to an Indo- 
European -g%o-, the only certain example in Greek is τύμβος 
“mound,” identical with Ir. tomm “hill,” Skt. tungas “high,” beside 
Corcyr. τύμος, Lat. tumulus, etc. 

The Indo-European suffix -bo- is somewhat more important for us. 
Niedermann, /F. Anz. 19, 32 f., has pointed out its existence in 
χλαβός “evrpadys,” Hesych., Gallic galba “praepinguis,’’ Suet. 
Galb. 3, beside yAapupal ““τρυφῶσαι ypuTracat,” Hesych., κέχλαδα 
“exult,”’ Pindar, χλᾶρός “exulting,”’ Pindar. It appears also in 
βολβός, Lat. bulbus, Lith. bulbé, Skt. bélba-jas(?), beside Lat. bulla, 
Lith. bulis “ buttock,” Skt. bulzs “ pudendum muliebre” (cf. Walde, 
who thinks that our words are due to reduplication). <A third 
certain example is τύρβη, σύρβη, Lat. turba, Olsl. orp “crowd,” 
etc., from the root tuer- “turn, whirl.” See Walde. We shall 
return to this matter below. 


have been accustomed to speak occasionally of a ‘* formative element,’’ I can see no 
necessity of tabooing * prefix,’”’ *‘suffix,’’ or even ‘‘infix,’’ which conveniently indicate 
the position of these elements in our current analysis, an analysis which is intended to 
be appropriate to a certain period of linguistic history but to imply nothing as to the 
ultimate origin or composition of these elements; just as there is no need of rejecting 
‘*root’’ simply because the old conception of it as a once independent entity is no 
longer maintained. 
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In the main, however, the Greek suffix -So-, -8a-, was due to adap- 
tation. In order to search for the sources of such adaptation we 
shall classify the words in our lists, as far as possible, according to 
meaning, omitting compounds and root-words, except so far as they 
may have contributed to the growth of the suffix. We shall include 
also a few words in -¥, gen. -Sos; for, as will appear later in these 
studies, words of this type are nearly all of them connected, by way 
of metaplasm, with words in our lists. 

1. Words denoting sounds.—A number of these are onomatopoetic, 
as ῥόμβος “noise” (cf. ἐπιρρόμβεισι δ᾽ dxovat, Sappho 2. 11), 
στόμβος ““βαρύηχος, BapvpOoyyos,” Galen Lez. Hipp., and βόμβος 
“noise,’’ βομβέω, etc. Whether the latter is an independent creation 
or an inherited form cognate with Lith. bambéti, OB. bgbinti, Skt. 
bambharas, etc. (cf. Boisacq), makes no difference for our present 
purpose. Perhaps we have another case of onomatopoeia in λάτραψ' 
““derds,” Hesych. (that the stem contains 8 is shown by the related 
forms λατραβός, etc.; cf. below p. 334). On the model of such words 
as these were formed other words in -Sos denoting sounds, in some 
of which the part before the suffix is onomatopoetic. Thus we have 
ὅτοβος “a loud noise” beside ὀτοτοῖ, ὀτοτύξω (cf. L. Meyer Gr. 
Etym. 1. 513 f., and Prellwitz) ; 6raSos “‘rdpayos,” E. M., apparently 
a yariant for the preceding; ἄραβος “ gnashing or chattering of the 
teeth” beside apdydnv, ἀραγμός, apados (cf. Prellwitz); κόναβος 
“a ringing, din” beside xavayn “the clang of metal,” ἠικανός 
“ὁ ἀλεκτρνών,," Hesych., Goth. hana “cock,” Lat. cano, etc. (cf. 
Hirt Ablaut 92); θόρῦβος “shout” (of a crowd) beside Opdos 
“speech,” θρέομαι “to shout” (of women), θρῦλος “a muttering”’ 
(cf. L. Meyer Gr. Etym. ἃ, 463, Prellwitz 8. v. θρέομαι), στρέβος 
“a sharp cry” beside στρίξ, a night bird, Herodian 1. 396. 26, 
Theognostus in Cram. An. 2.41, 221, στρίγξ, a night bird, Herodian 
tbid., Lat. striz ‘“‘screech-owl,”’ strideo, etc. 

κότταβος, κόσσαβος belongs here if it originally denoted the 
- splash of the wine as it was thrown into the bowl. The word may be 
connected with xdéocos “a box on the ear,” κοσσίξομαι, κόττειν 
“τύπτειν, δορατεῖν," Hesych., xdrros “a die,” «otrifew. See 
Lobeck Prolegomena 2835. 

The etymology of a8a “ἡ βοή," Hesych., is unknown. Lobeck’s 
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(Rhem. 11) connection with ato “shout” (from *a-z%-76: Lat. 
tubilum, etc.; see Boisacq s.v., avtéw), on the supposition that 8 
stands for f, is quite impossible. Perhaps, however, the ἀ- of both 
words should be identified. 

In the case of φλοῖσβος meaning as well as etymology is uncertain. 
Cf. Anton Goebel Zeitschrift fiir Gymnasialwesen, 1855, 540, and 
Lexilogus zu Homer 1, 488 f. The usual modern interpretation 
“noise, roar” is at least as old as the time of Dionysius Thrax, who 
cites φλοῖσβος (12, p. 42 Uhlig) as an imitation of a sound. Hesy- 
chius, on the other hand, defines φλοῖσβος as “τάραχος, ἀφρός, 
ταραχή" and the compound πολυφλοίσβοιο as ““πολυταράχου, 
πολυκινήτου."" 

In Homer the simple word is used of the fighting line in battle, 
and is currently supposed to mean “the battle din” (L. ἃ S.). 
Appropriate as such 8. phrase is in modern warfare, or even in earlier 
contests between large bodies of men, it is not an appropriate way 
to distinguish the comparatively few Homeric πρόμαχοι from the 
πληθύς behind them. In fact, it is fair to suppose that the latter 
was the noisier division of the two, because of its greater numbers 
and greater leisure. And yet this is precisely the application of 
φλοῖσβος, for example, in 11]. 20. 377: 


ἀλλὰ κατὰ πληθύν τε καὶ ἐκ φλοίσβοιο δέδεξο. 
A word meaning “wave, surge” would be perfectly appropriate in 
such a context. The compound is merely an ornamental epithet, 
and so we cannot draw a conclusive argument from the context in 
which it occurs. But there is one passage in which the meaning 
“billowy” is more suitable than the current “loud-roaring.” In 
Od. 13. 85 we read in connection with the voyage of the Phaeacians: 
κῦμα δ᾽ ὄπισθεν 
πορφύρεον μέγα θῦε πολνφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης. 
But the waves are noisy only along shore. Similarly the meaning 
“wave” is somewhat more natural than the meaning “roar” in 
φλοίσβου μετὰ κοπὸν καθημένοις “as they sat resting after buffeting 
the waves,”’ Soph. fr. 438 Nauck. 
Still it must be admitted that the current interpretation is possible 
everywhere, and Dionysius Thrax is a better, because an earlier, 
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witness than Hesychius. If we adopt the meaning “wave,” we 
may connect φλοῖσβος with Lat. fluo<*flivo (cf. flavidus Lucr., 
etc.)' on the basis of I-E. *bhlotzg#-. Without the labio-velar suffix 
we have Lat. flustra “calm sea,” Skt. bhresas “ wavering, tottering,” 
bhresati “waver.” On the other hand, if φλοῖσβος means “roar,”’ 
we can hardly do better than follow Dionysius Thrax in calling the 
word onomatopoetic. 

The suffix -βος in words denoting sound gave rise to a very 
important group of words connected with the related cults of Demeter 
and Dionysus. The starting-point in this development was furnished 
by the word ἴαμβος. There are several considerations which go to 
show that the idea of “lampoon,’”’ which in later times often attached 
to this word, did not originally belong to it. The earliest trace of the 
word is in the Homeric hymn to Demeter, where the girl whose 
jests cheered the mourning goddess is named Ἰάμβη. The earliest 
occurrence of ἴαμβος itself is in Archilochus fr. 28 Crusius: 

καί μ᾽ ovr’ ἰάμβων οὔτε τερπωλέων μέλει, 

where the parallelism between ἐάμβων and τερπωλέων is significant. 
The later connotation of the word came from the use which Archil- 
ochus made of his iambics. Cf. Capps Homer to Theocritus, p. 156. 
So we may safely reject the old etymology from ‘dir (recently 
supported by L. Meyer Gr. Etym. 2, 7), in favor of one almost dia- 
metrically opposed to it: it is a derivative of tafvw “warm, cheer.’ " 
Exactly the required meaning of the verb is found, for example, in 
the following passages: 


Theognis 531 f.: 
αἰεί μοι φίλον ἦτορ ἰαίνεται, ὁππότ᾽ ἀκούσω. 
αὐλῶν φθεγγομένων ἱμερόεσσαν Gra. 


10n the quantity of the Latin words cf. Sommer Handbuch der lat. Laut- und 
Formenlehre 140. Note especially fruor and uvidus. Conflovont CIL. 1. 199, 1. 28 and 
flovium ib. 11. 8, etc., are too late to count as evidence on the original form of the 
words. They are certainly archaisms—on our theory, false archaisms. 


2Prellwitz, tym. Wtb., 1st ed., and Fréhde, BB. 21, 195, have also assumed con- 
nection between ἴαμβος and ἰαίνω, but only as derivatives of a common root is., 
Froéhde would divide t-aufes, connecting the second part with Skt. axgam “limb, 
member,”’ whereas I derive ἴαμ-βος directly from the verb-stem of ἰαίνω. Schulze, 
Gott. Gel. Anz. 1896, 240, followed by Prellwitz, 2d ed., connects -fos with Skt. ga- 
‘Saing,’? 
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Bacchylides 12. 131 δ΄: 
Ade, χοροῖσι Κηΐων 


orale θεόπομπον ἐσθλῶν τύχαν. 
‘Ps.—Theocritus 27. 65 f.: 

ὡς of μέν χλοεροῖσιν ἰαινόμενοι μελέεσσιν 

ἀλλήλοις ψιθύριζον. 

θρίαμβος, a hymn to Dionysus sung in a procession, is clearly 
connected with θρίασις “poetic rapture” and θριάξω “be in poetic 
rapture.” Unless we may assume that there was once a verb 
Ἐθριαίνω, we must ascribe the nasal in the suffix to the influence of 
ἴαμβος, a word which Hesychius uses to define θρίαμβος. 

Brugmann, Gr. Gramm.* 114, suggests that the first syllable of 
διθύραμβος may be related to Skt. githéd “song,” Lith. pra-gysti 
“begin to sing.’’ The second element is θρίαμβος, as suggested by 
Wilamowitz Eurip. Heracl. 1,63.! Ἐδι-θρίαμβος became διθύραμβος 
partly by dissimilation and partly through the influence of a number 
of cult words containing the sound-group 9v-, as θύω and its deriva- 
tives, θύσθλα “implements of Bacchic orgies,” θνιάς “bacchante,”’ 
θνίω “be inspired” and, in particular, θύρσος with its compounds 
and derivatives. 

For the sake of completeness we may mention Pratinas’ epithet 
of Dionysus, θριαμβοδιθύραμβος “whose διθύραμβος is 4 θρίαμβος" 
or “celebrated in θρίαμβος and διθύραμβος.᾽" Θρίαμβος and Διθύ- 
ραμβθος, as names of Dionysus, are very likely abbreviations of this 
compound. Another name of Dionysus, ascribed to Pindar, is 
Λυθίραμβος or Λυθίραμμος, in allusion to the cry of Διὸς τικτο- 
μένου, “ATO: ῥάμμα." If we read -fos, according to the best manu- 
script authority, the word has pretty certainly been influenced by 
διθύραμβος. | 

Schulze, Gott. Gel. Anz., 1896, p. 240 fn., finds another name of 
Dionysus in ἘΕὔαμβος which he assumes as the basis of Εὐαμβεύς, 
the name of a mythical ruler of Maronea in Crete (Diod. Sic. 5. 172. 
Edd. amend Evapfei to Εὐάνθε). He derives *EvapuBos from the 
cry εὐάν, and the last syllable of the word must be our suffix. 

1Wilamowitz, however, writes @Jpaufos, alluding, I suppose, to thyrambus in 


Ennodius Carm. 1. 7. 66; 2. 109.1. This is an abbreviation of διθύραμβος, very likely 
originated by Ennodius himself. 
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ἴθυμβος, a jesting scurrilous poem in honor of Dionysus, and the 
performer who recited it, is clearly formed from ἐθύτφαλλος or some 
similar word on the model of tapos, θρίαμβος, etc. See Prellwitz. 

2. Names of animals.—A number of the onomatopoetic words 
in our lists are names of animals formed in imitation of their cries. 
Hesychius’ 8n8nv- πρόβατον is obviously the same as βῆ βῆ, the cry of 
sheep, Cratinus 2. 40 (5) Meineke; cf. Ar. fr. 562 Blaydes. ῥόμϑα, an 
insect, Tzetzes, goes just as closely with ῥόμβος “noise.” The 
scholiast on Ar. Av. 262 Dind. cominents on κικκαβαῦ" τὰς γλαῦκας 
οὕτω φωνεῖν λέγουσιν͵ ὅθεν καὶ κικκαβὰς αὐτὰς λέγουσιν. Hesychius’ 
κίκυβος and κίκυμος are variants οὗ this. κακκάβη ““πόρδιξ," is also 
imitative; cf. the verbs κακκάξω and κακκαβίζω. κοκκόβα “yravé,” 
Hesych., is apparently onomatopoetic, and γάραβος “ὀλολνυγών,᾽" 
Hesych., may be also. 

On the model of these words, augmented by στρόμβος in its 
secondary meaning “snail,’’ were formed a number of animal names 
with formative -8n, -8ns, -βος. σήραμβος, a kind of beetle, Hesych., 
is probably related to σέσηρα “show the teeth, grin,” σῆραγξ “cave, - 
hollow.” κἄραβος “horned beetle” and “sea cray-fish,” is related 
to κηραφίς, a kind of locust. κράβος “ὁ λάρος," Hesych., and 
καράμβ.ιος, an insect, Arist. Hist. An. 5. 98, may come from the 
same base. καλαβάς and ἀσκάλαβος “spotted lizard” are probably 
related to κάλαφος, Hesych., and ἀσκάλαφος “owl.” éxd8n “sow,” 
might be from the low grade of ἑκών “willing” as seen in *é-fexa, 
&vexa, ἑκάεργος, etc. (see especially Brugmann I/F. 17, 1 ff.), but 
see below, p. 337, on Ἑκάβη. φάλβας “ φαλιός,᾽ Epiphanius, belongs 
here unless it is borrowed from a western source (cf. OE. fealu, Ital. 
falbo, OFr. falve). χηράμβη, a kind of mussel, is derived from ynpa- 
pis, a kind of mussel. χήραψ', gen. -Bos “crab” (cited by Prellwitz 
without reference) seems to be related to yp “hedgehog.” See Prell- 
witz. ‘ypu8ds is a modification of ypvy, ros under the influence of 
our suffix (otherwise Fick KZ. 42. 288). Probably we have a similar 
development in day, -βός, Aesch., +, beside φάττα, φάσσα, Ar., +, 
although φάψ' is quotable from an earlier author, and the two forms 


The possibility is also to be recognized that in some cases -Sos may represent an 
inherited variation of -φος, i. e., suffix -bho-, which is especially frequent in names of 
animals. But the question of interchange between β and ¢, both here and where they 
are radical, will be discussed at a later occasion. 
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were used to distinguish two varieties of the bird. Similarly κῆβος 
“monkey,” Arist., is probably a modification of κῆπος, Strab., 
Diod. Sic., +, in spite of their respctive dates. The etymology of 
Cretan κόμβα “xopwvn,” Hesych., and κύμβη, a bird, Emped., 
Hesych., is obscure. Osthoffi’s discussion of the former (BB. 29, 
266 f.) is not convincing, although he is very likely right in thinking 
that o is a graphical representation of % as distinct from Attic v; 
i.e., the two words should very likely be identified. They may con- 
tain our suffix. Other obscure words are σοῦβος and ἄσβος, names 
of animals, but not identified; χύρραβος" ὄρνις tis ποιός, Hesych.; 
xepBa “tick,” Lex. MS; and ἀττέλαβος, a kind of locust without 
wings. The Jon. ἀττέλεβος and the gloss ἀττάλαβος “ gryllis” may 
be due to assimilation in different directions, but very likely the 
word is borrowed, possibly from the Semitic (cf. Lewy Sem. Fremd- 
worter 17). 

3. Names of plants.—Plant names are less numerous in our list, 
but several of them seem to show a suffix in 8. The model was set 
by the inherited βολβός (see p. 326), and the root-nouns στοιβή and 
κράμβη, and the compounds of the latter, together with the difficult 
word ὄροβος “bitter-vetch,” ἐρέβοινθος “chick-pea” beside Lat. 
ervum, OHG. araweiz, NHG. erbse. The last-mentioned words may 
go back to an I.-E. *érog%o-, *érog*ho- (see Walde; with labio-velar 
suffix?), or they may have been borrowed at a very early period 
from some common source (see Kluge Wérterb.® 97). 

The clearest instance of a labial suffix in the name of a plant is 
ἰόβας" κάλαμος παρὰ Κρησίν, Hesych., doubtless the same variety of 
which Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 4. 11. 11, says: Ἴδιος δὲ καὶ ὁ 
τοξικὸς ὅν δὴ κρητικόν τινες καλοῦσιν' ὀλιγογόνατος μὲν σαρκωδέστερος 
δὲ πάντων καὶ μάλιστα κάμψιν δεχόμενος καὶ ὅλως ἄγεσθαι δυνάμενος 
ὡς ἂν θέλῃ τις θερμαινόμενος. ἰόβας, then, is synonymous with 
toftxds, and is derived from ἐός “ arrow.” 

σκόλυβος “ὁ ἐσθιόμενος Boros,” Hesych., is related to σκόλυμος 
“an edible thistle.’ Both words may come from σκέλλω “dry, 
parch.” ofdduBos, σίλ(λ)υβον “an edible thistle” may be con- 
nected with σίλλος “lampoon,” ἀνάσιλλος “pompadour,” Skt. 
kgvelati “dance” (Prellwitz). σώλλυβος would thus be “ jumper ”— 
an apt enough name for the thistles that go bouncing over the 


=~ 
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prairies before the autumn winds. Whether it fits this variety of 
thistle, I do not know. κάνναβος “hemp” is a variant of κάνναβις 
under the influence of κάννη ‘“‘reed” and the suffix -Sos. The late 
θρύμβη and θρύμβος for θύμβρα and θύμβρος show the influence of 
the suffix, as does στύβη = στύπη in CGL, if it is authentic. | 
ordpBos, the name of a certain tree, is certainly borrowed. Other 
names of plants—probably most of them loan-words—are δράβη, 
évruBov, κοτύβη" τὸ φυόμενον ἐμφερὲς μύκητι, Hesych., the glosses, 
βρούβη “λάχανον, κακοῦβαι “uniones’’ in a list of vegetables, the 
three Hesychian words for pomegranates, σίλβαι, ξίμβαι, ῥίμβαι, 
κάμβοι “myrtle berries,’ and ἀγρέκαβος “᾿σταφύλη,"" Lex. MS. 

We may mention here two words for prepared grain, which may 
owe their suffix to those of the above-named plants that formed 
articles of food. κόλλαβος, a sort of bread, is akin to χκόλλιξ, κολλύρα, 
a coarse sort of bread. Somewhat closer to the latter in form is 
κόλ(λ) υβα “boiled wheat” and “small round cakes.” κόλβα is a 
late form of κόλ(λ)υβα which is cited from the dialect of Euchaita in 
Asia, Minor. 

ἱππάβη ‘“caseus equinus” may have been influenced by the last- 
mentioned words, but we might with almost equal propriety include 
it in the fifth class. Here may be mentioned also οἶβος in a list 
of eatables, Lucian Leziph. 3, which is possibly derived from ols 
“sheep.”’ The meaning given in the lexicons, “a piece of meat from 
the back of an ox’s neck,’’ goes back to the notes of Guyet and 
Bourdelot, who ascribe it to Pollux. The latter, however, seems not 
to mention the word. 

4. Adjectives denoting bodily imperfections and disagreeable personal 
characteristics.—Niedermann, IF. Anz. 19, 32 f., has called attention 
to a group of Greek adjectives in -Sos denoting bodily imperfections. 
He thinks they contain I-E. -bos, basing his argument upon 
χλαβός “fat”: Gallic galba (see above p. 326), and a number of bo- 
stems with similar meaning in the related languages. He points 
out that ὕβός cannot contain I-E. g%, as that would become ¥ after v. 
But perhaps ὑβός is not an inherited form; its etymology is unknown. 

While it is possible that other Indo-European derivatives beside 
χλαβός are contained in the group, we cannot trace the type to that 
source alone. In several of the words 8 represents radical ὁ or g%, 
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and others certainly originated in Greek itself. In spite of its com- 
posite origin the group is remarkably homogeneous both in meaning 
and in form; for all the words are oxytone, except the Aeolic ῥύβος. 
8 is a radical element in OpepSos' “fat,” CGL., beside τρέφω, and 
στραβός “squinting” beside στρεβλός, στρόβος, Lat. strebula 
(Walde); and in σκαμβός “bow-legged” beside σκάξω “limp,” Skt. 
khafijas “lame,” khafjati “limp” (Prellwitz). 8 probably belongs 
to the root in ῥαιβός “ bow-legged’’ beside Goth. wraigs ‘‘bent.”’ 
σκιμβός “ywdds,” Hesych., is a contamination of σκαμβός and 
σκίπων “ staff.” 

We have a fully developed suffix in χαβός “bent,” Hesych., 
beside χαμός “bent,” Hesych., and in κχολοβός “maimed” beside 
κόλος “curtailed.’”’ κλαμβός “mutilated” is apparently related to 
the last-mentioned words and κολάζω, κόλασις, etc. Aecolic ῥύβος 
“bow-legged” is ῥοικός made over on the model of our words. 
βυβός, βουβός" “big” show the stem of βοῦς in the same sense in 
which it appears in βού-βρωστις “ravenous appetite” and Souydios 
“braggart.” For the form of the first word compare πρέσβυς and 
see Bloomfield AJP. 29, 78 ff. 

There remain two words which denote unpleasant personal 
characteristics which are not physical. λιμβός “gluttonous,” 
Hesych., has radical 8 (cf. λεέβω Lat. libo). λατραβός “λαμυρός," 
Hesych., is related to several other Hesychian glosses, λάτραψ' 
‘‘berds” (onomatopoetic, see above p. 327), λατράζξειν “βαρβαρίζειν," 
AatpaBav “anralovevduevos,” λατραβίζειν “ἐσπουδασμένως καὶ 
ἀσήμως λαλεῖν," ἐλατράβιζον: τὸ βωμολοχεύειν καὶ πανουργεῖν 
λατραβίζειν ἔλεγον. Apparently the development of meaning was 
as follows: I, “rainy;” II, “talking like a rainstorm,” i. e., rapidly 
or unintelligibly (ἐσπουδασμένως καὶ ἀσήμως, βαρβαρίζειν); III, 
“talking much;” IV, “wanton, insolent.” 

5. Other derogatory words.—There are several substantives in 
-Bos and -8ns of similar meaning to the foregoing adjectives. wSds*- 


1 The editors write θρέμβος. 


2Both in Sophron and in Theocritus the adjectives refer to lifeless objects, but 
probably they were originally applied to persons. Consequently we correct Ahrens 
βοῦβος in Theocritus 14. 17. 


®The meaning ‘‘ λωβητός,᾽" EH. M. 570. 37, is coined to explain λώβη. 
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the Byzantine word for “leper,” corresponds with the type in mean- 
ing and accent. It does not contain a suffix, but the adjectives in 
-Bos were no doubt the cause of its development from λώβη “ insult, 
outrage, disgrace.” κύρηβος (MS κύριβος)" ὁ ἀσελγὴς ἐν τῷ λοιδορεῖν, 
Hesych., belongs with κυρέω “hit upon, reach” and κυρίσσειν “ butt 
with the horns.” The following Hesychian words all mean “fool”: 
κόροιβος beside κόρος “satiety, insolence,’’ «(Sos of unknown ety- 
mology, μάτταβος, ματτάβης beside μάτη, μάτην, ματάω, μάταιος 
(the gemination originated in the vocative, as often in proper 
names), ἀβής, ἀβάς was perhaps derived from ἄτη “delusion” in 
some dialect which retained. that word in common use. Cf. Her- 
werden. ἀγαλβάς “axparns,” Hesych., is obscure. κακόβας" ἐπὶ 
κακῷ ἥκων, Hesych., may contain the suffix, or it may be a root- 
noun (cf. Frankel KZ. 42, 262). ἄγοβος “axevoddpos, hoprnyds,”’ 
Hesych., is from ἄγω; in view of the usual force of the suffix it is safe 
to say that the word has a contemptuous force. The same considera- 
tion applies to βαρίβας “boatman,” from βᾶρις, a flat-bottomed 
boat. ῥαμβάς “ὁ δήμιος, 1. 6., “executioner,” Hesych., is derived 
from ῥαίω “shatter,” ῥαίνω “scatter.” For the connection between 
the two verbs compare Prellwitz. Note the parallelism between 
Od. 9. 458 f.: 

τῷ κέ οἱ ἐγκέφαλός γε διὰ σπέος ἄλλυδις ἄλλῃ 

θεινομένου ῥαίοιτο πρὸς οὔδεϊ, 
and Eur. fr. 384 Nauck: 

κάρα τε yap σου σνγχέω κόμαις ὁμοῦ, 

ῥανῶ τε πεδόσ᾽ ἐγκέφαλον. 
καράμβας “ῥάβδος ποιμενικής," Hesych., comes from Ἔκαρα-ραμβας 
“‘head-smasher,” and it may originally have involved a personifica- 
tion. χηράμβη “χηρῶν otxnya,” Hesych., may originally have been 
ἃ contemptuous synonym for χήρα “widow,” and have got its 
recorded meaning by way of metonymy. Possibly ἀλίσβη “azrarn,”’ 
Hesych., is an abstract from Ἑἄλισβος or "ἀλίσβης “cheat” (from 
ὀλισθάνω 7 cf. ὄλισβος below, p. 337). κύβης ““κυβευτής͵" Hesych., 
does not contain a suffix, but it is the result of metaplasm probably 
due to our words of contempt. 

The derogatory adjectives and substantives referring to persons 
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led to the use of the suffix for objects of little value. «dexaBos, a 
coin used in Hades, with its derivative κικκάβινον “ἐλάχιστον, 
οὐδέν͵" Hesych., comes from κέκκος “the membrane about pome- 
granate grains,”’ used figurativuly to indicate worthlessness (ciccum 
non interduim, Plaut. Rud. 580); cf. English, “It isn’t worth a 
straw.” κύλλαβοι “black eye’”(?), Hesych., comes from «vAa, 
κύλια, the parts about the eye, particularly when bruised, Hesych. 
(Lobeck Prolegomena 286). καννάβη “shed, booth” is a derivative 
of κάννη “reed,’’ originally indicating the material (Lobeck loc. cit.). 
ἀράβη “noxa, damnum,” Erotian Lex. Hipp., may belong with 
ῥάσσω, ἀράσσω “strike, dash.” στιβή is a variant for the loan-word 
orlupt, a material from which was made a pigment for women’s 
eyelids, etc. The influence of the suffix is apparent. ἐρυσίβη “the 
rust on grain” may be etymologically connected with ἔρευθος 
“flush,” etc. (see Solmsen KZ. 38, 442, and references), in which 
case it contains the suffix -8n; but the Rhodian variants, ἐρυθίβη, 
Strabo, and ᾿Ερεθέμειος IG. 12. 1. 730, and the glosses, "Epuo(8n- 
Δημήτηρ παρὰ Topyovlas. ἔστι δὲ πρὸς τῷ ‘Epp@ ποταμῷ, Etym. 
Gud., and ᾿Ερεθύμιος, ὁ ᾿Απόλλων παρὰ Λυκίοις, Hesych., indicate 
that the word has been borrowed from one of the languages of Asia 
Minor. 

6. Words of obscene content.—A well-defined group of derogatory 
substantives consists of words of obscene content. Aside from the 
two preceding types, they have been influenced by such compounds 
as Ἐμεσοτρίβας “masturbator”’ (whence Blaesus got the title for his 
play, Μεσοτρίβας), χοιρόθλιψ,, πορνότριψ', and youpérpey, and by the 
5-stems κασαλβάς, σοβάς, and zpt8ds. We shall keep the personal 
nouns separate from the others. κωλαβοί “λάσταυροι͵,᾽ Hesych., 
were named from κόλον “the great gut.” The question whether we 
should read κολαβοί in Hesych. depends for its answer, on the one 
hand, upon the date at which the pronunciation κῶλον, often 
reflected in our manuscripts, became current, and, on the other, upon 
the date of the word under discussion. σύβας “Adyvos,” Hesych., 
is derived from σῦς; for the underlying idea, cf. ἑκάβη “sow” 


1 But for names of concrete objects it is even more difficult to judge just where a 
derogatory force, the notion of insignificance, is actually present as an essential factor ; 
and several of the following examples might perhaps better have been placed in our 
miscellaneous eighth group, below, p. 340. 
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from ἑκών( Ὁ), and χοῖρος “pudenda muliebria.”” νυμφόβας 
“‘nymphas iniens” may contain the suffix, or it may be a root-noun 
(cf. Frankel KZ. 42. 362). κάληβος “eunuch,” Hesych., if a modi- 
fication of the equivalent βάκηλος, shows the effect of the suffix. 
κούρβα “meretrix,” in Byzantine and modern Greek, probably comes 
from Latin curva by way of Byzantine xovp8n “arch of the saddle.’ 
Perhaps our words furnished some support for the metaphor. 

odpaBos “pudenda muliebria” is derived from σάρων' λάγνος. 
τινὲς δὲ τὸ γυναικεῖον, Heysch. σαμβά “ ὀσφῦς" Hesych., comes from 
σαίνω, primarily used of a dog in the sense οὗ “ wag the tail.”” . That 
the word had other forces than this and the derived “fawn, beguile” 
appears from I Thess. 3:3, and particularly from Hesych., σαένεται: 
Kivettat, σαλεύεται, ταράττεται, where κινεῖται very likely means 
“crisat,’”’ like its compound in, τὴν ὀσφῦν avexivncev, Alciphron 
4.13.12. On the semantic development, cf. the use of πυγή in the 
sense of οὐρά, E.M. 513. 14. σαμβά, then, originally meant “coxae 
crisantis.’”’ ὄλεσβος “penis coriaceus” was formed on the base of 
ὀλισθάνω “slide,” ὄλισθος “‘slipperiness,” etc. σκαλαθύρβα (MS 
σκαλαθάρβα) is one of a group of difficult words in Hesychius. 
I suggest that we read and interpret thus: 

σκαλαθ ύ])ρβα: τύρβη (i.e. “revelry”), ἀπὸ τοῦ σκαλεύειν. 

σκαλαθ[υ]ρβία- ἀκηδία (i. ὁ. “bliss” 2). 

σκαλαθύρει: σκαλ[ εἼύει (Musurus; ME σκαλαύει). ἣ λάθρα πλησιάζει. 
The verb occurs in the second meaning in Ar. Eccl. 611. Finally we 
have two more Hesychian words of uncertain etymology, λόμβαι 
“dddnres,” used also to designate certain priestesses who used them, 
and λομβούς: τοὺς ἀπεσκολυμμένους. The words may be radically 
akin to Latin lumbus, OE. lenden, etc. 

7. Proper names.—A number of words in classes 1 to 6 were used 
as personal or tribal names with contemptuous force, often with 
some change of form such as recessive accent, consonant gemination, 
or change of stem from -8os to -8ys. The’ words for sounds are 
represented by Βόμβος, Κότταβος and Kdva8os. From the animal 
names we have ᾿Ασκάλαβος “lizard,’’ KapaBos “horned beetle,” and 
Σήραμβος “beetle.”? But ‘Exa8n (also Faxa8a with vowel assimila- 
tion as in Attic ᾿Ακάδημος, Kretschmer Vaseninschriften 21; J. 
Schmidt KZ. 32, 355) is hardly from ἑκάβη “sow,” in spite of Schol. 
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Eur. Hec. 3. If ἐκάβη is not merely a figment, it is more likely a 
late appellative use of the proper name, which is probably the 
hypocoristic form of ἑκάβόλος, ἑκηβόλος, derived at a time when 
this latter was still Ἐέκάβόλος (Baunack Studien 1,286, Brugmann 
IF. 17, 3). Bod Ses appears in Βόλβος,: Βόλβης, and, if this is a 
Greek word, Βόλβη, the name of a lake in Macedonia. Κόλλαβος 
goes with κόλλαβος, a kind of bread, rather than with either of the 
other homonyms. From the fourth class we have Χάββος, XaB8ns,? 
XdBas beside χαβός͵ ‘PatBos beside ῥαιβός, Ρύβας, the name of a 
Thessalian, beside Aeolic ῥύβος, Βωβός “lame,” and Κόλοβος beside 
κολοβός. The Κόλ(ο) βοι were a people of Ethiopia. The Βύβαι, 
inhabitants of Βύβης in Epirus, may have got their name from 
BuBos “big,” as BovSas of Smyrna certainly got his from βουβός. 
The derogatory substantives are represented by Κόροιβος “fool,’’ 
ABas,"A8(8)a “fool” (if they are really Greek names), Κύρηβος 
“brawler,” and“ Aya§os, a variant of dyo8os(?). Κύβος, the name of 
an Ionic colony near Carthage, may have got its name from κύβης 
“gambler” (or from κύβος “die”) by way of an ἐθνικόν, ἘΚύβοι. 
Σύβας means “lustful.” Zdpap os is either a variant for Σάραβος 
from σάραβος “pudenda muliebria” or a parallel derivative from 
σάρων ““λάγνος."" 

The same unpleasant connotation is contained in Λάβας Theoc- 
ritus 14. 24 (he is the father of Av«os, who has captured Aeschines’ 
sweetheart), ‘“EpexSo/, a mythical people (cf. épe8os), Στρόμβος 
“top” (i. 6. “dancer,’”’ Fick-Bechtel, p. 331), Στροῖβος (cf. στροιβός 
“Stvos,” Hesych.), Κόρυμβος “top-lofty,” Κόσυμβος (from an 
article of clothing), Τούρβος (cf. τύρβη; or Lat. turbo?), Σόβος (cf. 
σόβη “ tail’), Στόβοι, a town in Macedonia (cf. στόβος “insults” 
and “‘boasts”), Tap8a, a place on the south coast of Crete. Ἔμβης 
is from ᾿Εμβαρος, and that goes with Hesychius’ ἔμβαρος- ἠλίθιος, 
μωρός, ἣ vouveyns. Μένανδρος Φάσματι. Fick-Bechtel, p. 77, think 
that the first explanation is correct; but elsewhere Hesychius says: 
οὐκ "Ἐμβαρ[ος εἶ: οὐ dpovei|s|. ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Εμβάρον φρονήσεως. 

1For the accent, cf. Herodian 1. 138. 191,. : σεσημείωται τὸ βόλβος παροξυνόμενον ὅτε 


κύριον, βολβός δὲ τὸ προσηγορικόν. 


2?Pape-Benseler assume that Χάβης in Aristophanes is an o-stem, but the epi- 
graphical Xdfas indicates that it ie an a-stem. 
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Probably the word is akin to βαρύς, and means “having great 
weight,” i.e. great wisdom. MHesychius’ contradictory definition 
indicates that the word was used ironically by Menander. Probably 
it is ironical in our nickname, too, in view of the common tendency of 
nicknames. 

‘The suffix -βος, -βη, -8ns, is used with derogatory force in" ABafos 
(cf. ἄβης “ fool’”’), KapydBas (cf. κάρνος “louse,” Hesych.), Κυλαράβης 
(cf. Κύλλαρος, a centaur, and one of Castor’s horses), Ατταβὸος from 
ἄττα, a salutation to elders! (cf. “ATTados, and see Solmsen BPAW. 
27. 273), Κάτταβος, in an inscription of the Roman period found at 
Cyrene (cf. κάττα “ cat”), AdrraBos (cf. Adraf =xdrraBos), TarraBos 
(cf. τάττα -- ἄττα), and Αὔγοβος from αἴξ (unless it is an abbreviation 
for Αὐγόβολος). Κολήβας goes with κοληβάξω “eat, drink,” perhaps 
from κόλον “the great gut.” 

The Περ(ρ)αιβοί were a people of Thessaly, traditionally con- 
nected with northern Euboea.? The name is derived from πέραν, 
περαῖος. Τὶ must have been first used by those who stayed behind in 
Euboea, or else by the natives of Thessaly, before the invaders had 
gained a firm foothold on the mainland. In either case it was 
hardly a friendly name. Πράσσαιβοι, the name of a Thesprotian 
people, is derived from πράσον “leek;” cf. Πρασσαῖος and Πρασσο- 
φάγος, names of frogs in the Batrachomyomachia, and [Ipagop, the 
name of a cape on the east coast of Africa. Κέρκοβα, the name of a 
city in Achaea, seems to be connected with κέρκος “tail.” Σίσυρβα, 
a district in Ephesus, (whence the eponymous 2covp8n) comes from 
σίσυρα, a cloak of goat’s hair. 

In a number of personal names there is no reason, unless it be 
the suffix itself, to suspect a contemptuous tone. Κάσαμβος (cf. 
Kaocavépos) and Κόμβη (cf. Κόμαιθος, Κομαιθώγ) are nicknames. 
Λυκάμβης stands for a name with Aveo-, perhaps *Avcavdpos. 
Κύμβας is translated by Pape-Benseler “ein runder, tiefer Napf;” 
but as κύμβος seems not to be otherwise used in names, it is better 
to connect Κύμβας with the names beginning Κυν- and Κυνο-. 


11 is possible that this name and Tdrrafos should not be classed here. But such 
English words as ‘* Daddy,”’ ‘‘Grandpa,’’ when used as nicknames have a depreciatory 
connotation; and some weight, too, should be given to the prevailing force of the suffix. 

3See Strabo 9. 5, 17, and cf. Pape-Benseler, 8. v., and references. The etymology 
comes from Lobeck Prolegomena 288. 
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Σώσιβος for Σωσίβιος and Πατρόβας for Πατρόβιος do not contain 
8 suffix. 

Other proper names with a suffix in 8 are Adpafos (cf. λαρός 
“sweet, pleasant,” Λάρισα, the name of several cities, λαρινός, 
Aapivaios “fat’”’), MovoaBos,! Νέσταβος (cf. Νέστος, a river in 
Thrace, whence the personal names Neoroxpdrns, Νεστόπυρις, etc.; 
ef. Fick-Bechtel, p. 215), Κέραμβος (cf. xepapets), ᾿Αβώβος: ὁ 
Αδωνις ὑπὸ Περγαίων, Hesych. (cf. ἀβώ: πρωί, Λάκωνες, Hesych.). 
The Thessalian names Τορύμβος and Τορύββας, like Τορύλαος, 
Τορύλλας, and Topvppas,seem to be akin to the name of the Thespro- 
tian city Τορύνη. Probably they are all of them ἐθνικά with or 
without modification. “Id8ns, a son of Hercules, evidently gets his 
name from his father’s arrows. (Otherwise Maas JF. 1.167.) I 
suspect that ἐός appears also in the names in (f)to- which Fick- 
Bechtel, p. 129, ascribe to the pronoun είν. The Macedonian name 
Κόρραβος is probably derived from «déppa “head” with the suffix 
-Bos or -φος. See Hoffmann Maked. 144 ff.; but cf. Solmsen Beitr. 
2. Gr. Wortforschung 151. 

8. Names of ornaments, implements, configurations of the landscape, 
etc.—Of this rather miscellaneous group many words have in common 
the notion of some striking shape, and one possible source is such 
an inherited form as κύβος. For some the influence of the deroga- 
tory type as applied to insignificant objects may be assumed with 
probability. ὄκκαβος, a bracelet that formed part of the insignia 
of the priest of Cybele, and also the ring of the horse’s breastband 
by which to fasten it to the peg on the pole (Z. M. 383. 20), is derived 
from ὄκκος ‘‘op@adyuds,”’ Hesych. (cf. English “hook and eye”). 
κἀν(ν)αβος͵ a wooden figure around which artists molded wax or 
clay, comes from κάνων, a straight rod or bar, especially to keep a 
thing straight. The occasional spelling with vv is due to the analogy 
of κάννη “reed.” μαδιβός is cited by Hesychius as a variant of 
μάδισος “δίκελλα. σαλίβα “a barbed lance” goes with candela, 
σαλέη “‘vacillating motion,” and σαλεύω “shake;” cf. especially, 
ov ξιφεῶν σαλεή “no more brandishing of swords,” Tryph. 428. With 

1Theophanee Chron. 864.19 de Boor. Perhaps not a Greek name. It belongs to | 


the eon of Zuber, tyrant of Abdela in the time of Justinian. Elsewhere (364. 22) 
Theophanes calls him Mo¢eapos. 
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βαρβός “ μύστρον," Hesych., cf. βιβρώσκω, etc. μνοβαρβόν, a cup 
shaped like an inverted cone, is commonly connected with Latin 
barba, as though it meant “mouse-beard!” It is at least equally 
probable that it contains Sap8ds. With σύρβη “‘flute-case,”’ Hesych., 
ef. σύριγξ. Lucian’s κόλλαβος “peg of the lyre” is a modification 
of the earlier κόλλοψ,, -7ros, on the analogy of words with our suffix. 
μέσ(σ)αβον “yoke thong” from μέσος contains the suffix in -afos. 
Connection with Sous (cf. Πόλυ-βος, πολύ.-πος, etc.) is unlikely. The 
numerous variants of ὄχθοιβος “border or hem of the tunic” 
(ὄκθροιβος, ἔκθιβος, ὄχθαιβος, ὄχθωβος, ὄχθοβος) indicate that it 
isa loan-word. If itis really Greek, Prellwitz and L. Meyer Gr. Etym. 
1, 528, may possibly be right in identifying:the first part with ὄχθος 
“hill, bank.’”’ G. Meyer’s combination (Gr. Gramm. 298) of 
carduBn “opening, chimney” with O. N. svdela “smoke,” Lith. 
svilti “swell,” has little in its favor. 

χέραβος “chasm,” Hesych., apparently belongs with χαράδρα, 
χαράττω. répuuBos “summit,” κορύμβη “hair-pin” stand beside 
κορυφή, κόρυς, κορυγγεῖν, etc. ὄρυμβος is recorded by Hesychius as 
ἃ variant of ὄρυμος - βωμός, perhaps originally a trench for sacrifice 
to the infernal deities, rather than a raised altar, and so connected 
with ὀρύσσω, ὀρυχή, etc. κόλλαβος, Hesych., the thick skin on the 
necks of oxen, was used to make glue and so was named from κόλλα 
“slue” (ef. ἰόβας “κάλαμος τοξικός᾽" from ios). 


Aside from the religious words in -“8os (pp. 329-30), and the 
inherited τύμβος and φλοῖσβος (7), nearly all the words with the 
suffix -8n, -8ns, -βος apply to persons or things of little worth or 
dignity, and more than half of them imply disapproval or contempt. 
Many of them are distinctly off color, and nearly all the others are 
of a very homely nature; in other words, the suffix belongs chiefly 
to vulgar language. This is the reason why so many of our words 
occur rarely or not at all in the extant literature. Aside from the 
proper names and the half-dozen dignifred words just mentioned, 
about two-thirds of the words containing our suffix have been pre- 
served only by the grammarians, lexicographers, or scholiasts. 


The suffix -8n, -βης, -βος occurs after various stem-finals. The 
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comparative frequency of words in -ofos, etc., deserves mention; we 
have ἄγοβος, Αἴγοβος, ἰόβης, Ἰόβης, κακόβας ( ὃ), κοκκόβα, KepxoBa, 
κολοβός, μονόβας (Ὁ), ᾿Ιχνόβας ( 3), ὄτοβος, νυμφόβας ( ᾿). 

The suffix became productive in the extended forms -αβος and 
-μβος. The history of the former is parallel with that of the suffixes 
-αφος, -ἄσιον, -axos, -αχος, -ddns, adds, -αθος. See Solmsen Beitrage 
zur griechischen Wortforschung 55. The a originally represented 
the weak form of a nasal stem-final. Thus we have éxa8n beside 
ἑκών( Ὁ), κάναβος beside κάνων, σάραβος beside σάρων, κόναβος 
beside καναχή and Goth hana (an n-stem). We may safely derive 
μάτταβος and ματτάβης from an n-stem Ἐμάτων, or rather Ἐματήν 
(the adverb μάτην is very likely a stereotyped nominative). Néora- 
Bos may go back to ἘΝέστων, and “AyaBos beside ἀγοβος suggests 
a substantive *aywv “porter.” To these should be added several 
words in -aS8os which contain dissyllabic bases showing the same 
a in other derivatives, as κάνναβος “hemp” : κάνναβις, κάραβος : 
κηραφίς, χέραβος : χαράδρα, and possibly some derivatives from 
stems in -d, as “ArraBos (ἄττα), TdrraBos (τάττα), Κόρραβος 
(xdppa). Incorrect analysis gave rise to a suffix -a8os which appears 
in a number of words. We have discussed “ASafos (a8ns), κίκκα- 
Bos (κικκός), ὄκκαβος (ὄκκον), κόλλαβος “loaf’’ (κόλλιξ), κόλλαβος 
‘peg of the lyre’ (κόλλοψ), κόλλαβος “thick skin” (κόλλα), 
κύλλαβοι (κύλα), κωλαβοί (κόλον). καννάβη (κάννη), Καρνάβας 
(κάρνος), Λάραβος (Aapds), ἱππάβη (ἵππος), Κυλαράβης (Κύλ- 
λαρος), μέσαβον (μέσος), ὄταβος -οὄτοβος, κότταβος (xdrros). 

Similarly μ before a suffix in 8 has etymological justification in 
ἴαμβος : ἰαίνω, Λυκάμβης : ἘΛύκανδρος ( Ὁ), ῥαμβάς : ῥαίνω, Κέραμ- 
βος : κεραμεύς, σήραμβος : σῆραγξ, χήραμβος : χηραμίς, σαμβά : 
σαίνω, Κάσαμβος : Κάσσανδρος, ἘΞ ὔαμβος : εὐάν, ὄρυμβος : ὄρυμος. 
From these words the nasal has spread to θρίαμβος, Σάραμβος, 
χηράμβη, and ἴθυμβος. χιλιόμβη is, of course, due specifically to 
the analogy of the compound ἑκατόμ-βη. 

The preceding discussion covers only those words of the following 
lists which appear to contain §-suffixes or to have been instrumental 
in the growth of such. Some comments on variation in declension, 
and on interchange with other labial stems, will be made later, in 
connection with further lists of words with labial terminations. 
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WORD-LISTS' 


WORDS IN -8n AND -fa 


ἄβα. ἡ βοή, Hesych. 
ξᾶάβα- τρόχος, Hesych. 
ἄβα pseudo-dialectic = ἥβη, 
Theocr. + 
"A Ba (also “A Ba), P. 
t {dBa, Justinian Novell. 85. 4,+ 
διάβα, Glossae Graecobarbarae 
(Du Cange). 
{ξακάβα-Ξ Ἑκάβη, Kretschmer, Va- 
seninschr. 21. 
t éxaBn “sow,” Orphica ap. Schol. 
Eur. Hec. 3. 
Ἑκάβη, P. 
κορωνεκάβη, Myrinus in Anth. P. 
κακ(κ)άβη =xdxxaBos, Hermipp. 2. 
387 (7) Mein., Ar.,+ 
κακκάβη “a partridge,” Athen., 
Hesych. 
KaxxaBn, P. 
κικκαβή, Schol. Ar. Av. 262 Dind. 
Aa By, Alcae.,+ 
ἀλάβη, Hesych. 
διααλλαβή, Dion. H. 
καταλαβή, Plat. 


βλάβη, Aesch.,+ 
αὐτοβλάβη, Schol. Soph. 
-haBn, oxytone and paroxytone, 
latter written out 
ém-, Aesch.,+ 
ἀντι-, Thuc.,+ 
éx-, IG. 12. δ. 647. 
ovA-, Aesch.,-+ 
χειρολάβη, Heron Alexandr. Di- 
optr. 312. 9, 19 Schoene,+ 
apo-, Poll. 
ὀξυλάβη = ὀξυλάβος, Palaiphat. 
(Soph.), Jo. Mal. Chron. 21. 18 
Dind.,+ 
txavvaBy “shed,” CIL. 6, 1585 Ὁ 8. 
16, οἷο, Ennod. Carm. 2. 43, 
Suid., ete. 
{ἱππάβη, Psellus (Du Cange). 
Ῥάβα, P. 
ἀράβη, Erotianus (Th.) 
Spa Bn, Diosc. 
t xpaBn = κράμβη, pap. Petr.? 139 Ὁ 
9. 14. 
t SrpaBy, pap. Leip. 1. 97. 13. 3. 


1Words which are not cited in Liddell & Scott or the Thesaurus are marked with 
a dagger, likewise proper names not in Pape’s Worterbuch der griechischen Eigen- 
namen. For all such the exact references are given except as noted below, and also 
for some uncommon words for which the references in Liddell & Scott are unsatis- 
factory. Otherwise the references are to the authors only, without citation of passage, 
and for the moet part only to the earliest author or authors, an added + showing that 
the word occurs later also. But for proper names occuring in Pape, I have simply 
added P., giving no further reference. Some few words I have taken from the The- 
saurus or other lexicons without having been able to verify them, and in such cases 
I have omitted the exact reference and added (Th.) = Thesaurus; (Soph.) = Sophocles 
Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods; (Koum.) = Κουμανούδης, Συνα- 
yuryh Λέξεων ᾿Αθησαυρίστων; (Herw.) = Herwerden Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et 
dialecticum; (Meurs) = Meursius Glossarium Graeco-Barbarum; (Du Cange) = Du 
Cange Glossarium in scriptores mediae et infimae Graccitatis; (Wyttenb.) = Wytten- 
bach Lexicon Plutarchium. The abbreviations of the names of Greek authors and 
their works are in general’those employed in Liddell & Scott and in Sophocles. The 
publications of papyri are designated nearly as in Mayser’s Grammatik der griech- 
ischen Papyri. For collections of inscriptions the usual abbreviations are employed, 
as CIG. for the old corpus, 7G. for the new corpus, SGDI. = Collitz-Bechtel Sammlung 
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ἀστράβη, Lys. 169. 12,+- 
᾿Αστράβη, P. 
ποδοστράβη, Ps.-Xen. Cyn. 9. 11, 

Luc.,+ 

Tafa, P. 

+ ?dcerafn, sign. inc., pap. Tebt. 2. 
414. 15. 

?MwdéByn: χωρίον Θηβῶν, Tzetz. ad 
Lye. 7. 

+ ABBa, IG. 12. 2. 651. 

Σάββη, P. 

xvBBa = κύμλβη, Hesych. 

Ἄρυββα (possibly neut. pl.), P. 

κελέβη, Anacr. 28, 31, 45 Crusius, + 

φλέβα = φλῴ, late medic. (Th., 
Du Cange.) 

t ? σιδηρόφλεβα, Du Cange, with- 

out ref. 

ἰσέβη, glossa iatrica, Matth. Sil- 
vat. (Th., Du Cange.) 

ἤβη, Hom.,+ 

βηβή, Hesych. 

ΕἸ κυβήβη- ὑποδήματα παρά ᾿Αρκά- 
σιν, Hesych. 

Κυβήβη, P. 

Θῆβαι (also Θήβη), Ῥ. 
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+ @yBa, IG. 9. 2. 71. 4, 9. 
Ὑσοθῆβαι, P. 
ἴβη, Hesych. . 
λαίβα (i.e., λαίρα 7), Hesych.. 
Θίβα, P. 
ἐρνθίβη, Rhod. = ἐρυσίβη, Strabo 13. 
p. 613. 
toadiBa, Ps.-Codin. De Off. 44 
Migne, etc. 
θλιβή, Galen. 
ἐκθλίβη, LXX. 
Βοίβη, P. 
Ao 87, Hom.,+ 
ἐπιλοιβή, Orph. Arg. 601, H. 65. 10. 
ἀμοιβή, Hom.,+ 
&-, Genesius p. 88 Εἰ, etc. 
ἐξ-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.) 
{ἀπ-, IG. 2 Suppl. 1054 C 60. 
dyr-, Heraclit. Eph. fr. 90 Diels,+ 
κοιπποίβα, Hesych. 
στοιβή, Hippon. 48. 4 Crusius,+ 
Φοίβη, P. 
txopiBa, Hultsch Script. Metrol. 
p. 56. 
τριβή, Aesch.,+ 
&a-, Soph.,+ 


der griechischen Dialectinschriften; Ditt. Syll.= Dittenberger Sylloge inscriptionum 
Graecarum, 2d ed.; CIL.= Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum. CGL.= Corpus glos- 
sariorum Latinorum. sign. inc. = of unknown meaning. 

While I have rejected some obviously foreign proper names, and other words which 
are merely transcriptions of Latin forms, as well as a few oriental terms like κάβος 
and ἀρτάβη, there has been no attempt to exclude rigidly all borrowed words, and I 
have preferred to err on the side of inclusion. 

Several forms which are the equivalents of others in the list, not only those show- 
ing the norma! dialectic variations, as & for Attic 7, etc., but also mere graphic 
variants indicative of careless or late pronunciation, as omission of nasals before con- 
sonants, confusion between o and w, etc., have nevertheless been listed seperately, in 
the belief that this practice would not be misunderstood as implying actually different 
words, and might prove to be of some convenience. Opinions will doubtless differ as 
to how far it is worth while to go in this direction. 

Compounds are entered in their regular position according to the reverse alpha- 
betical order which is followed throughout. Sometimes this does not conflict with the 
grouping together of all compounds of the same final member, but often it involves 
their partial separation. Even then, however, as much grouping as is practicable is 
secured by indention, so that it is not difficult to survey the interrupted parts of the 
same series of compounds. 
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wapaiua-, Vulgate 1 Tim.6.5, Iren. 
1249 A (Soph.) 
éviua-, Orig. 4. 340 C Migne, 
Hesych. 
συνδια-, Philodem. De Rege Bono 
4, 11,+ 
προσδια-, Th., without ref. 
dva-, Moschion (Soph.) 
wapa-, Polyb.,+ 
διαπαρα-, N. T. 
xara-, Diogenes ap. Diog. L. 
ἐπι-, Origen 1. 1140, 3, 1173 B,+ 
ἐκ, LXX Deut. 4. 26,+- 
ἐπεν-, Epiphan. 2. 572. 16 Dind. 
συν. LXX,+ 
παιδο-, Ducas. Hist. 54 B Bekker. 
ἀπο-, Dem.,-+ 
two-, App. 
épwro-, Callim. and Chrysorrh. 
827 Lambros. 
ἐρυσίβη, Plat., Xen. Oec. 5. 18,+ 
ἜἘρυσίβη, P. 
στίβη, Hom.,+ 
ortBy = στίμμι, Phryn. in A. B. 68, 
114, CGL. 8. 27. 29. 
σίλβη» ἃ kind of pastry, Hesych. 
σίλβη “pomegranate,” Hesych. 
στίλβηγ Hermipp., Ar. fr. 
Blaydes,+ 
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κακάμβη = κακάβη, Paul. Aeg. (Lob. 
Phryn. p. 428). 

AdpBa, CGL. 3. 463. 18, 472. 65, 
477. 8. 

σαλάμβη. Soph. fr. 989 Nauck, Lyc. 

χηράμβη, Sophron fr. 44 Kaib, 
Archil. fr. 198 Bergk. 


ἐχηράμβη χηρῶν οἴκημα, Hesych. 
θράμβη, VV. LL. (ΤᾺ) 
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κράμβη, Hipponax fr. 84 Crusius,+- 
+tKpdy8y, man’s nickname, pap. 
Berl. 1. 277. 5. 
σποδοκράμβη, Synes. 
Xevxo-, Geop. 
xuvo-, Diosc.,-+ 
θαλασσο-, Galen 6. 154 A,+ 
Στράμβαι, P. 
σαμβά' ὀσφῦς, Heaych. 
σαμβά (or ἄμβαῖ). ὀφρῦς, Hesych. 
(cf. Lob. Path. 1. 120). 
ῥέμβη = ῥέμβος, Galen Lex. Hipp. 
γξίμβαι, Hesych. | 
+t 7 peau, Hesych. 
χιλιόμβη, Caesarius 1004 Migne,+ 
κόμβα, Heaych. 
Κόμβη, P. 
λόμβη, Hesych. 
ῥόμβα, Tzetz. ad Lyc. 786. 
orpopfa = στρόμβος, Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
786, Schol. Aesch. Prom. 886. 
ἑκατόμβη, Hom.,+ 
κύμβη = κύβη, κυφή, E. M. 
κύμβη, ἃ kind of bird, Empedocl. 
20. 7 Diels, Hesych. 
κύμβη “cup, boat,” Soph.,+ 
ξυλοκύμβη, Eust. 584. 28. 
ἐθρύμβη = θύμβρη, Geop. 10. 42. 1, 
12. 1. 2, Nicolaus Myrepsus 
(Meurs), Lex. Botan. in Boiss. 
Anecd. (Th.) 
κορύμβη “hair-pin,” Asius ap. Athen. 
κοσ(σγύμβη, Dio Chrys., Hesych., 
Poll. ; 
t ?rdpByn=ripBos, Greg. Homil. in 
Evang. 2. 27. 9, 28. 3. 
Νιόβη, P. 
+t ?xoxxoBa, Hesych. 
Képxofa, P. 
orpoBa = στρόμβος, Eust. 1]. 995. 64. 
con, Synes.,+- 
ἀνασοβή, Athan. 1. 349 B Migne,+ 
μνιοσόβη, Menand., +, μνο- Ditt. 
Syll. 588. 34. 
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Τἀποσοβή, Acta SS. Sept. 7, 294 E. 
φόβη, Aesch..+ 


ΕἸ καλαθάρβα, Hesych. ᾿ 

τάρβη" = τάρβος, Suid. 

Τάρβα, P. 

παντάρβη., Ctes. (Th.), Heliodor. in 
Anth. P. 9. 490. 

t xepBd, Lex. MS. (Du Cange). 

βήρβη. Hesych. 

φορβή = φορβόν, Hom. 

f oxadabipBa, Hesych. 

{Ἰκύρβη sign. inc. (or «ipPn? ef. 
Herw.), inscr. Michel 833. 76. 

Κύρβη, P. 

+ κούρβα “meretrix,” glosses (Meurs, 
Soph., Goetz in CGL. 7. 1. 
348 f.),+ 

+ κούρβη “arch of the saddle,” Mau- 
ricius Strategic. (Meurs). 

{ὀπισθοκούρβη, Mauric. 2. 

(Du Cange, Soph.) 

σύρβη “flute-case,” Hesych. s. v. 


2. 8 


ovp A 
σύρβη = τύρβη, Hesych. s. v. συρβη- 


σκελοτύρβη, Strabo,+ 
ieiecieBe Trypho ap. Athen. 
618 C. 
t xdo Bn, glossa iatrica (Du Cange). 
πρέσβα, Hom. 
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+ xpéo Bn = sper Ban, Herodian 1.275. 
Lentz. 


κύβη = xin Bn, E. Μ. , Georg. Sangui- 
natius De Part. Corp. Hum. 2. 

σκύβα (or oxvBa, or σκοῦβα 1), Hesych. 

Δύβη-Ξ Λιλύβαιον, P. 

καλύβη, Hdt.,+ 

Καλύβη, P. 

μικροκαλύβη, Eust. Capt. Thess. 

464 Bekker. 

AwWvBn = Λιλύβαιον, Dionys. Perieg. 
469, 470. 

Πολύβη, P. 

Τολύβη, P. 

+ xaxovBa, CGL. 3. 359. 36. 

+ κουκουβά = κοκκοβά, Schol. Opp. 
Hal. (Du Cange). 

t βρούβη, gloas (Du Cange). 

ἀποκρυβή, LXX, Job 24. 15,-+ 

ἐρισύβη = ἐρυσίβη, LXX, Hesych. 

κοτύβη, Hesych. 

στύβη (MS orvBys; read στύκη 1) = 
στύπη, CGL. 2. 189. 49. 

σιττύβη, Hesych. 

Ba, Plut., SGDI. 4516. 11, 15 (late 
Laconian, with B=). 

λώβη, Hom.,+ 


WORDS IN -βης AND -Sas, GEN. -βου 
Included are a few forms in -βης which occur only in the nominative and may 


possibly belong with words in -ys, -τος. 

ἀβής, Hesych. 

+"ABas, pap. Lond. 8 p. 207, Hero- 
dian 2. 650. 26 Lentz. 


κάβης, Herodian 1. 60. 6 Lentz. 
Stem and meaning unknown. 


Κάβας (or Σκάβας ἴ), P 


1 Perbape a neut. pl. mistaken for a fem. sing. 


; 
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AdBas, P. 

nada Bas, Hesych. 

Τσαλαβάρ' μάγειρος. Λάκωνες, Hesych. 

Καρνάβας, Ῥ. 

Τ᾽Αράβας, CIG. 4972, pap. Lond. 2 
p. 35. 

t apd Ba, Porph. Cer. 2. 52 p. 724. 
6 Bonn. 

t €vAoxapdBys, Catal. Patr. Cp. 

(Du Cange). 


Κυλαράβης, P. 
24, B(B)as (also Σαβί( β)ᾶς), P. 
WevdapraBas, P. 


ματτάβης = μάτταβος, Hesych. 
Χάβης, Ar. Vesp. 234, IG. 7. 537, 
5856, 2716. 
“ApvB(B)as, P. 
+ TopvBBas, IG. 9. 2. 6c. 
+xéBys, Herodian 1. 60. 6 Leniz. 
Stem and meaning unknown. 
t AewoéBys, SGDI. 2581. 48. 
λαθήβας, Hesych. 
πρωθήβης (πρωθήβη, Od. 1. 431), 
Hom.,+ 
+ KoAnBas, IG. 14. 2401. 4. 
ἀκρήβης, Paul. Silent. in Anth. 
P..+ : 
+ ionBas, Timoth. Pers. 227. 
Bas, P. 
t ’AB(B8)(Bas, CIG. 4117 (add.), IG. 
14. 2827. 
1 Ὠκίβας, IG. 7. 606. 
ἀκχαλίβαρ, Hesych. 
NiBas, P; 
Τ᾽ Αμοίβας, IG. 9. 2. 284. 128. 
BapiBas, Soph. fr. 474 Nauck. 
"EvrpiBau, P. 
-τρίβης 
παιδο-, Ar.,+ 
ξΠαιδο-, Ol ympiador. Proleg. p. 12 
Busse. 
ὑποπαιδο-, IG. 8. 1189, 1191. 
dappaxo-, Ps.-Dem. 48. 12, 13, 14, 
Ael.,+ 
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τυμπανο-, Plaut. Truc. 611. 

. MecorpiBas, a play by Blaesus, 
P. (“ Masturbator;” see Kaibel 
Comic. Gr. 191.) 

{Ev-, CIG. 4290 (add.), 4800 q 
(add.) 

t 3/B8ns, Herodian 1. 60. 6 Lentz. 
Stem unknown. 

dyad Bas, Hesych. 

t @aABas, Epiphan. Chron. 318. 26 
de Boor. 

+ KeABns, Hippol. Haer. (Soph.) 

+ BoABns, pap. Wess. Stud. 3 p. 119. 

Λυκάμβης, P. 

t 6apBds, Hesych. 

καράμβας, Hesych. 

"EBs, Xen., IG. 14. 1084. 
Κύμβας, P. 
Τηρύμβας, P. 
Τορύμβας, P. 
t idBas, Hesych. 
Ἰόβης, P. 
κακόβας, Hesych. 
Λόβης, P. Stem unknown. 
povoBas, Hesych. 
ΕἸχνόβας (MS Echnobas), Hygin. 
Fab. 18. 
Πατρόβας, P. 
γραοσόβης, Ar. 

νυμφόβας, Achaeus 62 p. 758 Nauck. 
ὑπνοφόβης, Anth. P. 
ὑδροφόβας, Plut. 

txdpBas, Arist. fr. 237. 1521 Ὁ 23,4+ 
᾿Ατάρβης, P. 

Κέρβης, P. 

Τύρβας, name of a dog, P. 

tTupBas, epithet of Dionysus, 
Kretschmer, Vaseninschr. 220. 

t BuBys. Herodian 1. 60. 6 Lentz. 

κύβης = κυβευτής, Hesych. 

xvBas: σορός, Hesych. 

t BovBas, CIG. 3795. 

+ XaAxorovBys, Cedr. 2. 515 Bek- 
ker. 
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τ Ῥύβας, IG. 9.2. 69. 16, BCH. 22.11. 
σύβας, Hesych. 
Σύβας, P. 
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᾿Αβώβας, P. 
ἐμπεδολώβης, Manetho. 
+ KpeoAwBys, Alciph. 3. 15. 


\ 
Wokps IN -βος AND -Sov; GEN., -Sovu 


Substantives in -Sos are masculine unless otherwise stated. 


ἁβός, pseudo-dialectic= Bos, 
Theocr. 
“A BaBos, P. 
tyaBos, Codin. Orig. Cp. 22. 17 
Bekker. 
t”AyaBos, Act. Ap. 11. 28, 21. 10, 
Apollin. Laod. 228. 20, 882. 8 
Draeseke. 
t dypéxafos, Lex. MS (Du Cange). 
xax(x)aBos, Nicoch., Antiph.,+ (4, 
Alex. Trall.). 
Dndx(x)aBov, Cels. 5. 20. 3,+- 
+ TpixdxaBos, Vit. Steph. Jun. 4. 
458A, 477. 
λασταυροκάκίκχιβον, Chrysipp. ap. 
Athen., Suid., Eust. 
xpewxaxxaBos, Athen. 
κίκκαβος, Pherecr. 
ὄκκαβος, Hesych., E. M., CIL. 10. 
8698, 13. 1751. 
Ἄλαβος, P. 
ἀσκάλαβος, Nicand., SGDI. 3123. 
᾿Ασκάλαβος, P. 
ἀνάλαβος, Apophtheg. Patr. 276 
D, Doroth. 1688 B Migne, etc. 
[{ἀττάλαβος, CGL. 2. 260. 31. 
+ xardBAaBos, pap. Lond. 8. 258. 
esas ov=-BdaBys, Orac. 
ib. 
ἀττέλαβος, Arist.+ 
τριχηλάβονί or -AdBos?) = τριχολά- 
Bov, Marcell. Sid. (Th.). 
χρυσόκλαβος, -ov, Byz. (Lat. clavus). 
κόλλαβος “peg of the lyre,” Lucian, 
Phryn. p. 280 Ruth. ? 
κόλλαβος “thick skin on the necks 


of oxen,” gloss in Cram. An. 
2. 454. 
κόλλαβος “ ἄρτος," Ar., Athen. 110F, 
Poll. 6. 72. 
Κόλλαβος, P. 
t xvAAaBos, Hesych. 
«σύλλαβος, ov 
évvea-, Hephaest.,+- 
+ Sexa-, Hephaest. 7. 8,+ 
t éxxosdexa-, Hephaest. 10. 6,+ 
τεσσαρεσκαιδεκα-, Hephaest. 
+t rpurxasdexa-, Hophaest. 15. 14, + 
évSexa-, Catul]. 12. 10,+ 
+ δωδεκα-, Hephaest. 10. 3,+ 
éfa-, Aristid. Ο. 1. 22 p. 32 Jahn,+ 
rerpa-, Luc.,+ 
+ dxra-, Ps.-Draco 167. 15 (Soph.). 
wevra-, Aristid. Q. 1. 22 p. 31 
Jabn,+ 
éxra-, Mar. Vict. p. 164. 35 K.,+ 
&-, Dion. Thrax. 18,1 
trep&-, Herodian 1.21. 18 Lentz,+ 
τρι- Varro L. L, 9.91, Dion. H.,+ 
ὕπερτρι, Herodian 1. 131. 11 
Lentz,+ 
ὀλιγο-, Dion. H. 5. 66. 14 Reiske,+ 
ὅμοιο-, Moschop. (Th.). 
+ xaxo-, Tzetz. in Cram. An. 3. 828. 
t wAeovo-, Charis. 539, 21 K. 
povo-, Dem. Phal.,+ 
paxpo-, Dion. H. 
ivo-, Plut.,+ 
ποσο-, Phavorin. (Th.). 
περιττο, Herodian 1. 
Lentz,+ 
woAv-, Dion. H., Luc. 
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Bpaxv-, Dion. H.,+ 

-AdBos' (also -λάβον, the latter 
written out) 

ἐργο-, Plat.,+ 

ovvepyo-, Strab. 

Χωματεργο-, pap. Fay. 214. 

πτερυγο-, gloss (Th.). 

λιθο-, Galen. 

yevao-, ov, late medic. (Th.). 

defco-, N. T.,+ 

d&xo-, Jo. Cinnam. p. 161 Ὁ. 

σαρκολάβον, XI cent. MS (cf. 
Hermes 88, 283), Paul. Aeg.6. 17, 
Oribas. (Th.). 

χειλο-» ov, late medic. (Th.). 

ξυλολάβον, Acta Spuria S. Meletii 
57. 


xpove-, Proclus. 

? ἀνδρο-, ov, Theophr. 

σιδηρολάβον, Hesych. 8. v. σκάλμη, 
Acta Spuria S. Meletii 56. 

xapo-, ov, late medic. (Th.). 

ἐπρόλαβα τά, Theod. Stud. 1093 
D Migne. 

dotpo-, Ptolem. Geogr. 1. 2. 2,+ 

πυρο-, Aristid. Apol. 23. 6 Hen- 
neke,+ 

pero-, Vitr. (mesolabs), Pappus 8. 
54. 31 Hultsch. 

Havro-, Ῥ. 

αὐτό-, ov, Hesych. 

τριχολάβον, Paul. Aeg. (Soph. ) 
CGL. 3. 325. 60, XI cent. MS 
(cf. Hermes 38, 283). 

ὀξυ-, CGL. 2. 550. 238, Schol. II. 
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18. 477; -AdBos, -ov, Eust. 

χλαβός, 7, ov, Hesych. 

κωλαβός, Hesych. 

dvaBos, pseudo-dialectic = ἄνηβος, 

Theocr. 

κάγίνχιβος, Arist.,+ 

xavvaBos = κάνναβις, Varro ap. Gell. 
17, 8. 4,+ 

t κάνναβον ro= prec., Porph. Adm. 
261. 20, Schol. Ar. Eq. 964 
(Soph.). 

ἀγριοκάνναβος (MS -κάναβος), 

Hesych. 

xova Bos, Hom.,-+- 

KovaBos, P. 

dpa Bos, Hom.,+ 

+”ApaBos, personal name, Hes. fr. 
23 (45) Rzach,+- 

*ApaBos ="Apay, P 

γάραβος, Hesych. 

κάραβος “horned beetle,” etc., Epi- 
charm. 57 Kaib., Ar. fr. 149, 
821, 356 Blaydes,+ 


Κάραβος, P. 
ἡ πύλη, Hesych. 


κάραβος “a light ship,” Isid. Or. 19. 
1. 26,+ 
oxadoxdpa Bos, eka Alex. p. 
720 sq. 
+ xpwroxdpaBos, Pa,—Leon Philos. 
Tact. 19. 8,+- 
t AdpaBos, IG. 4. 580. 6. 
σάραβος, comic poets ap. Herodian 
1. 139. 2 Lentz, Phot., etc. 


1 All compounds in -\afos, -λαβον,͵, except ἀνάλαβος, αὐτόλαβος, and πρόλαβα and 
the clearly defined group in -σύλλαβος͵ are active in meaning, and should therefore 


have the accent on the second member. 


The tradition, too, makes a large majority 


of them paroxytone. We need have no hesitation, then, in assigning that accent to 
them all, as Hultach, BPhW. 17, 771, has done in the case of idorpoddfos and 


μεσολάβος. 


Of the numerous names of surgical and other instruments the majority are mascu- 


line, but some are neuter, arising from -λάβον (δργανον). 


In several the gender cannot 


be determined from the occurrences, 6. g., xporo\dBov, χρονολάβων in Proclus, but 


these are assumed to be masculine. 
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Σάραβος, P. 
χέραβος, Hesych. 
Ἐκράβος, Hesych. 
+ KéppaBos, Plut. Demetr. 53. 
t xvppafos, Hesych. 
λατραβός, 7, dv, Hesych. 
στραβός, Galen Lex. Hipp.,+ 
παράστραβος, Hesych., Eust. 
ὑπόστραβος, Jo. Mala). Chron. 
258. 9, etc., pap. Ox. 99. 3, CGL. 
2, 468. 1. 
peo(a)a Bor, 
Tzetz.) 
δίσαᾶβος, Ps.-Dor. for *d&onfos, 
Dosiadas in Anth. P. 
Μέσσαβα, P. 
Movca fos, P. 
MéraBov = Μετάποντον, P. 
Μέταβος, P. 
+ draBos, E. M. 615. 57. 
Νέσταβος, P. 
+”ArraBos, IG. 2. 371. 
Κάτταβος, P. 
AdrraBos, P. 
parraBos, Hesych. 
+ TdrraBos, IG. 7. 4268. 
xorraBos, Anacr. 
+ KérraBos, pap. Par. 60. 8. 
ἐψηλαφησικότταβος, ov, Hesych. 
(Cf. Herw.) 
μεθυσοκότταβος, ov, Ar. 
ἔφαβος pseudo - dialectic=édnBos, 
Theocr., SGDI. 295, 311. Cf. 
ἅβα. 
χαβός, a, όν, Hesych. 
χάβος, Schol. Ar.,+ 
XdBov, P. 
+ XaBBos, IG. 9. 2. 284. 30, 31. 
ἀττέλεβος = ἀττέλαβος, Hdt.,+ 
+ MoAeBos, Apollod. Bibl. 7. 29. 
-pde Bos, ov 


Hes., + (μέσαβοι οἱ, 
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d-, Theophr., Galen De Temper. 
2. 6. v. 1 p. 643 K. 

éwi-, Arist.,+- 

μεγαλό-, Arist. 

ἀδηλό-, Arist. 


εὐρύ-, Galen. 

+"EpeBos, Eudocia Aug. De Cypr. 2. 
91. 

+ faxorwépeBos (Or σκοτιόρεμβος ἴ), 
pap. in Denkschrift d. Wien. 
Akad. 36. 2. 1. 1361 (cf. Herw.). 

Bos, a, ov, Eurip. Ion. 477,+ 

t xpwOnBos, ov, Bacchyl. 17. 57. 
κῆβος = κῆπος, Arist. 

+ ?xaAnBos (or rather βάκηλος), 
Hesych. 

Φίληβος, P. 

dyn Bos, ov, Solon 27. 1 Crusius,+ 

ἔνηβος, ov, Schol. Theocr., Georg. 
Pis. 

σύνηβος, ov, Eur. 

ἔξηβος, ov, Aesch., Phryn. in A.B. 
81. 11. 

Μερόηβος, P.* 

πάρηβος, ov, Philo,+ 

ὑπέρηβος, ov, Galen (Th.). 

dxpnBos, ov, Theocr. 

Περρηβός = Περραιβός. 

κύρηβος, Hesych. 

Κύρηβος, P. 

πρόσηβος, ον, Xen.,+ 

ἄφηβος, ον, Cyrill. A. 8. 744B 
Migne, Poll. 2. 10. 

ἔφηβος, Xen.,+ 

Ἔφηβος, P. 

-ἐφηβος 

φιλ-, ov, Asclepiades. 

μελλ-, ov, Censorin. De Die 14,+- 

ovy-, Aeschin.,+ 

+ Suv-, IG. 8. 1202. 131. 


1 For the accent, cf. Wheeler Griechische Nominal Akzente, p. 115. The tradition 


seems to give ἁβός in Theocr. 5. 109. 
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ἐξ-, Censorin. De Die 14. 
t dpx-, BCH. 17, 21, ᾿Αθηναῖον 4 p. 
104. 


Τεὔφηβος, IG. 3. 1104. 
t Et¢[] Bos, Kretschmer, 
inschr. p. 138. 
alBos, ἡ, ov, Hesych. 
{ὄχθαιβος (or ὄχθοιβος ἴ), Poll. 7. 65. 
ῥαιβός, 7, ov, Hipp. Arthr. 56,-+ 
‘PaiBes, P. 
t oxdpa:Bos, ἡ, ov, Hesych. 
Tlep(p)asBos, P. 
ὑπό , ov, Schol. 1]. 
Πράσσαιβοι, P. 
t”ABBos. Act. SS. Apr. 3. 142 Ὁ. 
t pa&Bés, Hesych. 
"ApeBos, P. 
t éxtBos = ὄχθοιβος, Hesych. 
+ xiBos, η, ov, Hesych. 
xiBos, Suid. 
t XddBes, IG. 8. 3627. 
Ou Bos, ον-Ξ ἀθλιβής, Galen 13. 
7146 A. 
πολύθλιβος, ov, Achmet. 
μόλιβος, Hom.,+ (ἡ, Antip. Sid.). 
χειρόνιβα τά, Epicharm. fr. 79 
Kaib. 
χῴρνιβον, Hom. 
οἶβος, Luc. 
BotBos, P. 
ὄχθοιβος, Pherecr., Ar.,-+- 
ἀμοιβός, Hom.,+ 
+ &-,! Hesych. (cf. Herw.). 
éx-, ον ΞΞ ἐπη-, Ap. Rh. 
t iep-,’ Hesych. 
dpyup-, Plat.,+ 
xpvo-, Aesch. 
éAdur-, Ar. 
dvr-, ov, Schol. Ar. (D’Orville- 
Reiske ad Charitan p. 464.) 


Vasen- 
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ἐξημοιβός, Hom.,+ 
ἐπημοιβός = ἐπα-, Hom.,+ 
ἀντημοιβός, Callim. 
t ἔκθροιβος = ὄχθοιβος, Heaych. 8. v. 
ἔκθιβος. 
κόροιβος, Galen, De Usu Part, 8. 236, 
Hesych. 
Κόροιβος, P. 
στροιβός, Hesych. 
Στροῖβος, P. 
πολύστροιβος, ov, Nicand. 
pot Bos, η, ov, Hes.,+ 
Poi Bos, P. 
τρίβος, ἡ, Hom. Hymn,-+ (ὁ, Eur.,+) 
-r pr Bos. 
{παρά-, CGL. 306. 36. 
παιδότριβον (or -rpBdiov?), Jo. 
Chrys. (Th.). 
μαλακό-, ov, Theodor. 
(Th.). 
xupave-, ov, Archestr. 
orpiBos, Schol. Ar. 
t SrpiBes, Act. SS. Mai. 4. 823 Ὁ. 
¢ XaorB8os, inscr. in Ber. der Berl. 
Akad. 1887 p. 560. 34. 
μούρτιβοι, Hesych. 
ori Bos, Hom. Hymn,+ 
d-, ov= dori Sys, Antipat. Sidon. 
in Anth. P. ° 
θεό-, ov, CIG. 8796. 
ép0-, ov, Hesych. 
BovooA Bos, P. 
στιλβός, 7, ov, Galen,+ 
ἔκστιλβος, ov, Heliodor. (Th.). 
χρυσεόστιλβος, ov, Manass. 
ὄλβος, Hom.,+ 
βολβός, Ατ. 
ἱερόβολβος, Ps.-Appuleius De 
Herb. 22. 
BodA Bos, P. 


Balsam. 


1The manuscript of Hesych. gives διάμοιος (corregit Herw.) and ἱεράμοιβος, but 
there is no reason why theee words should differ from the others in -αμοιβός and 


~nyor Bes. 
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+ épioA Bos, ov, Michael Acominat. 
(Koum.) 
puptoaA Bos, ov, Eust. (Th.). 
¢xoABa τά = κολί(λ)υβα, Nectarius 
1829 D 


? KoA Bou = Κολοβοί, P. 
?”ApodBos, P. 
-oA Bos, ον. 
dy-, Archil. 57 Crusius,+ 
πάν-, Aesch.,+ 
δυσάν-, Empedocl. 124. 1 Diels. 
éx-, Manetho 2. 413, 3. 112, 4. 85. 
ev-, Eur.,+ 
wodv-, Sappho,+ 
Bapv-, Eust. (Th.). 
θάμβος, Simon., LXX,+ 
+ day Bes, 4, dv, Eust. Π. 906. 53. 
ἄθαμβος, ov = ἀθαμβής, Democr. 
ap. Stob. 8. 7. 74 Hense. 
“AGapBos, P. 
ἔκθαμβος, ov “amazed,” Polyb.,+; 
“amazing,” Theodtn. Dan. 7. 7. 
. AowadéxbapBos, P. 
ἴαμβος, Archil. 28,+ 
Sepa-, VV. LL. (ΤᾺ... 
rpay-, Suid. 
tédey-, Mar. Vict. 6. 145. 26 K. 
μυθ-, Babr. 
ἔτροχαι-, Grammaticus Ambro- 
sianus in Nauck Lex. Vindob. 
p. 262, 
&-, Hephaest.,+ 
ped-, Diog. L.,+ 
tred-, Mar. Vict. 6. 68. 8, 18 K. 
ξγαλλ-, Caes. Bass. 6. 261. 28, 
271. 22 K., Quint. 9. 4. 6,+ 
χωλ-, Ps.-Dem. Phal., Athen. 
701 F,+ 
qp-, Schol. Nicand. 
pap-, Plin. Ep. 6. 21. 4,+ 
pyv-, Poll. 4. 83. 
μιξ-, Hesych. 
wap-, Quint. 9. 4. 80,+ 
Opian Bos, Cratin.,-+ 
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@piap Bos, P. 
{ @piapBos, place in Antioch, Jo. 
Mal. Chron. p. 300 Dind. 
ém-, Suid. s. v. OpiayBos,+ 
t ’Ovo-, title of a work by Nicepho- 
rus Basilacas, Id. preface in 
Annu. de }’Ass. p. l’Encourage- 
ment des Etudes Gr, 7. 150. 


’ 


-ἔαμβος. 
xop-, Hephaest.,+ 
¢ porooa-, Diomed. 1. 481. 21 K. 
τριβραχ-, Tzetz. in Cram. An. 8. 
311. 28. 
xuppix-, Id. ib. 8. 306. 14. 
t rpox-, Diosc. (Soph.) 
κλεψ-, Aristox., Phillis,+- 
ἡρω-, Tzetz. 
¢xdépBo, Adtius (Du Cange). 
oxap Bes, 4, ov, LXX,+ 
ἔνσκαμβος, Hesych. 8. v. ἔγγαυσον.. 
ὑπόσκαμβος, Schol. Luc.,+ 
cap Bos, ἡ, ov, Hippiatr. (Th.) 
Σάραμβος, P. 
KépapBos, P. 
σήραμβος, Hesych. 
ΤἘθραμβός, Hesych. 
Θράμβος = Θεράμβως, P. 
t AvOipayBos (or Λυθίραμμος 3), Pind. 
fr. 85 Bergk-Schroeder. 
κράμβος, 7, ov, Ar.,+ 
κράμβος., Theophr. 
θαλασσόκραμβον, CGL. 8. 359. 35. 
t Στράμβος, SGDI. 1988. 10, 2041. 
17, 2121. 8. 
t Ἰθύραμβος, Ennod. Carm. 1. 7. 66, 
2. 109. 1. 
διθύραμβος, Archil. 74 Crusius,+ 
Διθύραμβος, P. 
θριαμβοδιθύραμβος, ov, Pratinas. 
Kdoup Bos, P. 
¢+*EtapBos, epithet of Dionysus 
(see Schulze, Gott. Gel. Anz. 
1896 p. 240 fn.). 
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λέμβος, Dem.,+ ν 
Λέμβος, Ρ. 
ῥέμβος = ρέμβη, Plut. 
ῥέμβος, η, ον (κοινή also ῥεμβός), Μ. 
Aurel. 2. 17,+, CIG. 2722. 11 
(Kaib. Epigr. Gr. 1096, cf. 
Herw.), pap. Berl. 3. 887. 5, 
16. 
tépenBds, Plut. Aristid. 2. 390 
(Wyttenb., but the reference 
is wrong), Herodian 1. 189. 17 
Lentz. 
"Epen Boi, P. 
t OpepBds, ἡ, ov, CGL. 2. 14. 35. 
γυκτερίρεμβος (Or νυκτεριόρεμβος ἷ 
cf. sq.), Ptol. Synt. Math. (Th., 
Soph.). 
ἐσκοτιόρεμβος, ov, pap. Ken. 1. 96. 
854 f., etc. 


dp(p)enBos, ov, Nilus 452 Ὁ Migne, 
ete. 


ἐπιρρεμβῶς, Herm. ap. Stob. 
ταχύρεμβος, ov, Eudocia, De Cypr. 
2. 147. 
σκιμβός, ἡ, ov, Hesych., Schol. Ar. 
Nub, 254 Dind. 
λιμβός, 3, dv, Hesych., Leont. Cypr. 
1787 B, CGL. 
ἐλιμβός, Lyd. 169. 12. 
βόμβος, Plat.,+, but cf. BouBo. 
Βόμβος, P. 
βόμβο ro, barbarism = βόμθος, Ar. 
ἐρίβομβος, ov, Orph. fr. ap. Por- 
phyr. 
κόμβος - τὸ ἔκπωμα, Hesych. 
κόμβος “band,” Hesych., Nicet. 
Byz. 776 C,-+- 
t xopBos = γόμφιος, Hesych. 
t xduBos “ ὑψηλὸς τόπος," glosses (Du 
Cange). 
Aon, Bos, Hesych. 
t pop Bos “noise,” Hesych. 
ῥόμβος “a whirling, a top,” Pind.,+ 
ῥόμβος “rhomb, turbot,” Arist.,+- 
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Τῤόμβος, Ὧν ον “vagus,” Herodes 
Att. in IG. 14. 1889. 2. 34. 
Ῥόμβος, P. 
Opop Bos, Aesch.,-++ 
λευκόθρομβος, ov, Manass. (Th.). 
κρόμβος, Hesych. 
διάρρομβος, ov, Hippiatr. (Th.). 
μεσόρρομβος, Heaych. 
πολύρρομβος, ov, late medic. (Th.). 
στρόμβος, Hom.,+ 
Στρόμβος, P. 
στόμβος, ἡ, ov, Galen Lex. Hipp. 
ἴθυμβος, Poll., Heaych., Phot. 
κύμβος = κύμλβος τό, Sophron 165 
Kaib.,+- 
κόλυμβος “diver,” Ar. 
κόλνμβος “a diving, a tank, an ex- 
cavation,” Heron Alexandr. p. 
204. 22 ff. Hultsch,+ 
d-, ov, Batrach.,-+ 
éx-, ov, Manass. (Th.). 
év-, ov, Schol. Lyc. 
Ἐν: P. 
woAv-, ov, Ar. 
t xapdxoupBov, Porph. Cer. 465. 12. 
pip Bos = ῥόμβος, Eur., Eupolis,+ 
θρύμβος, Simeon Seth Aliment. 
Facult. p. 109 Lankavel, Eust. 
1828. 15. 


ὄρυμβος, Hesych. 
κόρυμβος (pl., κόρυμβα), Hom.,-+ 
KopupBos, P. 
τετρακόρυμβος, ov, Antipat. Sid. 
in Anth. P. 
éxra-, ov, Nicet. Acom. Alexius 
166 A. 
&-, ov, Luc. 
Tpt-, ov, Synes. 
ὕψι-γ ov, Nicet. Eug. 
dxpo-, ov, Ps.-Diosc. (Th.). 
πυρσο-; ov, Paul. Silent. Ambo 196. 
κισσο-, Hippiatr. (Th.). 
χρυσο-γ ov, Diosc. ᾿ 
xooupPos, LX X,+ 
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Κοσνίμ)βος, SGDI. 5345. 27. 
τύμβος, Hom.,+ 
ἄτυμβος, ov, Luc. 
+ éwi-, ov, CIG. 1819. 
σύν-, ov, Nicet. Eug. 6. 476 Boiss. 
ὀθνιό-γ) ov, Manetho. 
+ xorupBov, Arr. Perip]. Pont. Eux. 
(Soph.). 
ἄγοβος, Hesych. 
+ AlyoBos, inscr. in Kretschmer, 
Vaseninschr. p. 138 fn. 
Ἐὄχθοβος (or -ωβος 3) -Ξ ὄχθοιβος, E. 
M. 570. 68, 645. 22. 
NioBos, P. 
λοβός, Hom.,-+ 
dAoBos, ov, Xen.,+ 
+ééd-, ov, Aristoph. Hist. An. 
Epit. 77. 15, etc. Lambros. 
{ποσά-, ov, Id. ib. 40. 19. 
+ éxrd, ov, Id. ib. 77. 14, ete. 
t ἑπτά, ov, Id. ib. 90. 16, etc. 
rpi-, ov, Arist., Alex. Mynd. ap. 
Athen. 392 C. 
κλοβός = κλωβός, Pachymeres 8. 20. 
ἔλλοβος, ov, Theophr. 
κολοβός, ἡ, ov (or ov), Plat., Xen.,+ 
t κολοβός “ κόλαξ or ““κρήνη τοῦ ὕδα- 
ros,” gloss in Cram. An. 2. 234. 
Κολοβοί, ἃ people in Ethiopia, P. 
+ Κόλοβος, personal name, pap. Ox. 
8. 528. 18, pap. Goodsp.,+- 
ὑποκολοβός, dv, Diosc. 1. 1. p. 10, 
Pallad. Laus. 1065 A Migne. 
«λοβος, ov 
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orpoyyvAc-, Th. without ref. 
paxpo-, Aristoph. Hist. An. Epit. 
40. 19 Lambros. 
apo-, Arist.,+- 
χρυσό-,γ Iobas rex Maurus. ap. 
Athen. 343 F. 
"OrraAoBos, P. 
ὄροβος, Heraclit. Eph. 4 Diels,+ 
+ κολλόροβον, Hipparch. 1. 7. 15, 
2. 6.1, 3.2.9, Ptol. Synt. Math. 
7. 5, Bootes, 8. 1 Orion. 
xevropoBos ἡ, Pliny N. H.,+ 
wevropoBov=prec., Hesych., CGL. 
8. 541. 42. 
στρόβος, Aesch. 
Στρόβος, P. 
πολύστροβος, ov, Th. without ref. 
ἐκολλώροβον = -οροβον, pap. Berl. 
8. 759. 18. 
t revrwpoBos = -οροβος, IG. 2. 682. 29, 
683. 7. 
2d fos, P. 
μνιοσόβος, ov, Paul. Silent. in 
Anth. P. 
ὅτοβος, Hes.,+- 
στόβος, Lyc. 396. 
Στόβοι, P. 
ἄστοβος, ov, Hesych. 
φόβος, Hom.,+- 
Φόβος, P. 
-φοβος." 
d-, ον, Pind.,-+ 
"A-, P. 
διά-, ov, Tzetz, ad Lyc. 1242. 


1The gender of the word is determined by the firat passage cited, where Manitius 


reads τὸ κολλόροβον (acc.) with the oldest MS (tenth or eleventh century), although 
MSS of the other recension give τὸν κολλόροβον͵ ὅν. Elsewhere we have the genitive 
or dative. κολλώροβον occurs only in the dative plural, but it is better to assume the 
same gender as in the equivalent compound. 


?The prepositional compounds in -gofos are all proparoxytone, and eo is the 
possessive κενόφοβοςε. The active δαϊφόβος “ putting foes to flight’’ and the determi- 
native ὑδροφόβος = ὑδροφοβία are certainly paroxytone. As to the words of the type of 
ὑδρόφοβος the tradition is not consistent, but their passive meaning and their semantic 
parallelism with most of the prepositional compounds make it probable that they are 
proparoxytone. 
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κατά-, ov, Polyb., LXX,+ 

δαϊφόβος, ov, Alcae. 

Δηί-, P. 

+ pevdooni-, Eust. Il. 1368. δ. 

éwi-, ov, Aesch.,+ 

+’Exi-, IG. 12. 3. 778. 

wepi-, ov, Aesch. 

éx-, ov, LXX Deut. 9. 19, etc., 
Ps.-Arist.,+ 

συνέκ-, ov, Andr. Cret. (Th.). 

éu-, ov, Soph.,+- 

θεό-, ov, Cyrill. A.,+ 

Θεό-, ov, P. 

{[Δ)}ιό-, Frodhner, Les Inscr. Gr. 
d. Louvre 88. 

xaxd-, ov, Theophy]l. Bulg. 3. 738 A. 

δοιδυκό-, a, ov, Luc. 

αἷμό-, ov, Galen. 

poppo-, ov, Phot. 8. v. poppe. 

xevo-, ov, Phavorin. (Th.). 

ὑπό-, ov, Achmet, Photius. 

ὑδρό-γ ov, Celsus δ. 27. 2,-+ 

ὑδρο--εὑδροφοβία, Ps.-Diosc. Iobol. 
praef.,+ 

depo-, ov, Cael. Aurel. (Th.). 

ὀνειρό-, ov, Tzetz. 

Wuxpe-, ov, Galen. 

παντό-, ov, Cael. Aurel, (Th.). 

ὑπέρ-, ov, Xen.,+ . 

εὐφόβως (or ἐμφόβως ), Lambec. 
Bibl. Caes. (Th.). 

+ Ev-, IG. 1 Suppl. 373 y (p. 43). 

πολύ, ov, Schol. Soph. 

βαρβός, Hesych. 

¢tpvoBapBov, Auson. Epigr. 27 
Migne. 


_ t’ArapBos = ἀταρβής, IG. 1. 4b, 46, 


146, 432, 2. 110, 1286, 4. 50. 
᾿Αδερβός, P. 
Ἴρβος, P. 
duop Bes, Callim.,+- 
tardoBos (or ov?), recentiores ex 
auctoribus ap. Pliny N.H. 12.74. 
φορβόν = φορβή, Orph. Arg. 
Φόρβος, P. 
-@opBos,| oxytone and proparoxy- 
tone 
παμ- (4%), ov, Christod. in Anth. 
P.,+ 
Θεό-, P. 
t καμηλο-, dv, Nicet. Byz. 713 B. 
tro-, ov, Eur. 
évo-, ov, Hat. 
povo-, ov, Hesych., Greg. Naz. 8. 
984 A, 1230 A, Migne. 
ἵππο-, ov, Plat.,+ 
᾿Ανδρό-, P. | 
t BopBopo-, a, ov, pap. in Denk- 
schrift. d. Wien. Akad. 36. 2. 
80. 1. 1416. 
σωματο-, dv, Manetho. 
avro-, ov, Aesch., Herodian 1. 231. 
16 Lentz, Hesych. 
tavro-, ov, Herodian |. c. 
to-, pap. Tebt. 1. 5. 171, Poll. 
μυό-, ov, Batrach. 118. 
avo-, ov, Polyb.+ 
v-, Hom., pap. Petr. 2. 33 a 30. 
ev-, ov, Orph. Poll., Eudocia Aug. 
De. Cypr. 2. 56. 
"Ev-, P. 
woAv-, ov and 7, ὄν, Hom.,+- 


1 In regard to these words Herodian, 1. 231. 15 L., saya: ἔτι τὰ παρὰ φέρβω καὶ doxd 


[ὀξύνεται)͵ ἱπποφορβός, φωνασκός. τὸ δὲ αὐτόφορβος ol πλείους βαρύνουσι καὶ τὸ Εὔφορ- 
Bos κύριον. We shall be safe in following him for all words of the type οὗ ἱπποφορβός, 
that is, for all the active compounds, especially as that is the traditional accent in 
most cases. The disagreement which Herodian notes in the case of αὐτόφορβος prob- 
ably reflects a varying use of the word as meaning ‘‘self-nourished”’’ or ‘‘self- 
nourishing.”’ At any rate, the tradition is to be followed in making the passive 
compounds proparorytone. 
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βου-, όν, Eur.,+ 
ov-, Hom.,+ 
t Τούρβος, mummy-ticket in Spieg- 
elberg, Aeg. u. Gr. Eigenn. 
{ do Bos, Myrepsus (Du Cange). 
Λέσβος, ἡ, P. 
ὄλισβος, Cratin.,+- 
φλοῖσβος, Hom.,+ 
ἄφλοισβος, ov, Nonn. 
πολύ-, ov, Hom.,+ 
Bapv-, ov, Procl. 
ὑβός, 4, dv, Hipp. Aph. 6. 46. . 
UBos, Arist.,+ 
βυβός, ἡ, ὅν = βοῦβός, Sophron 115 
Kaib. 


κύβος “cube, die,” Aesch.,-+ 
Κύβος, P. 
κύβος “hollow above the hips of 
cattle,” Semaristus ap. Athen. 
xixvBos, Hesych. 
-xuBos. 
Ἰέπί, Theodoret. 
xuBexi-, Theodoret. 
κυβό-, Hippolyt. Philosophum. 2. 
10 p. 557 Diels,+ 
Τλιθό-, Const. Apost (Th.). 
φιλό-, ov, Ar.,+ 
δυναμό-, Hippolyt. Philosophum. 
2. 10 p. 557 Diels,+ 
ζαὐτοκύβος, Alexand. in Arist. 
Met. p. 816 Hayd. 
κάλυβος, Hesych., CIG. 5362= 
Kaib. Epig. Gr. 260. 
Χάλυβος = Χάλυψ, P. 
σίλλυβος, Cic.,+ 
σίλίλ)υβον = prec., Diosc. 8. 8, 4. 
156,+ 
κόλλυβος (-Bov, Poll. 9. 72), “a coin, 
rate of exchange,” Eupol., Ar., 
ΕΞ 
κόλ(λ)υβα τά “small round cakes, 
boiled wheat,” Hesych., Suid., 
Schol. Ar. Pl. 768,+- 
δικόλλυβος, ov, Ar. fr. 8 Blaydes. 


E. H. Sturtrevant 


τρικόλλυβον, Poll., Hesych. 
t oxdAvBos, Hesych. 
μόλυβος = μόλυβδος, Moeris Lex. 
Πόλυβος, P. 
t βοῦβός, ἡ, όν = βυβός, Theocr. 14. 
17 Ahrens. 
κλουβός = κλωβός, Philostorg. 10. 11 
p- 592 B, Acta SS. Feb. 2. 
774 Aj+ 
σοῦβος, Opp.,+ 
ἐτζαγγότουβος, Theophan. cont. 
177. 8 Bekker. 
ἐχαλκότουβον, Ps.-Leon Philos. 
Tact. 6. 25,+ 
Ἐκαμπότουβα τά, Porph. Cer. 1. 43 
p. 219 Bonn. 
tdwrpérovBov, Acta SS. May 6. 
61 *E. 
ῥύβος, a, ov, Aeolic for ῥαιβός, E. M. 
242. 2. 
Φάρυβος (or Badvpos?), P. 
γρυβός - ypu Hesych. 
Κρυβοί, P. 
θόρυβος, Pind.,-+- 
ἀθόρυβος, ov, Plat.,+ 
t év-, ov, Manetho (Koum.). 
gurt0-, ov, Ptolem.,+ 
δημο-» ov, Caesar. Dial. 3. 140 col. 
1072 Migne. 
xporo-, Epicur. ap. Diog. L.,+ 
ciovBos, Phot.,+ 
évruBov (also ivruBov, ἴντυβος, ints- 
bum), Ovid M. 8. 666,- 
oitrvBov, Herodian 1.378 Lentz,+ 
oirrvBes, Antiph. 
BwBes, 4, ὄν, Hesych., Mirac. Cosm. 
et Damian. 7 p. 111 Deubner,+ 
t BwBos, Cedr. 2. 451. 18 Bekker. 
txwBds (or βωβός, or θαμβός 1), He- 
rodian 1. 138. 22 Lentz. 
λωβός “a leper,” Theophan. 1. 72, 
9 de Boor,+ 
κλωβός, Antipater in Anth. P., 
Babr. 124. 3. 


MORRIS HICKY MORGAN 
1859—1910 


Morris Morgan was a forceful personality in Harvard University. 
Without early specialization he attained in the Graduate School a pro- 
ficiency that brought him an immediate appointment to the teaching 
staff. His promotion was rapid, and on the death of Frederic D. Allen 
he succeeded to the chair of classical philology. 

In his dissertation Morgan revealed characteristics that became 
dominant in later years: it was a well-organized exposition of a 
phase of activity in ancient life, written in clear, effective Latin. In this 
paper, as in his more mature work, his attitude was that of an alert, 
vigorous man of affairs. He found it interesting to discover what 
methods the ancients employed in lighting fires, what Xenophon con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the art of horsemanship, what Vitruvius 
contained that should be of service to the modern architect; to him the 
concrete and the tangible made a direct appeal; loyalty might lead him 
to complete his master’s grammar, a casual interest might prompt a 
paper on rain-charms, or on a bit of Greek lexicography; the pressing 
needs of school and college classroom might be met by the careful 
preparation of excellent textbooks, but after all, the question uppermost 
in his mind seems to have been: What did the Greeks and the Romans 
do in the particular fields of thought and action that interest the prac- 
tical man of today? 

His methods were businesslike and strenuous. In teaching, his 
eminent success was not, primarily, a matter of personal magnetism or 
merely a natural issue from rich stores of well-assimilated knowledge; 
it was the result of thoughtful organization and forceful presentation. 
This executive ability found expression not only in classroom but in 
uninterrupted self-sacrificing administrative service for Harvard Uni- 
versity from the time when he undertook the supervision of admission 
examinations to his activity in later days as University Marshal at all 
public ceremonies. Even in his scholarly work he shows the sane judg- 
ment, the sense of proportion, of the practical man, the discriminating 
effort that abhors the unessential detail but never shirks profitable labor. 

As an interpreter of Vitruvius he was earning the high commendation 
of European scholars, and his edition of the author, intended specially 
for the modern architect, would have been a notable example of the 
service a classical scholar may render to contemporary life. 

Virile, energetic, Morris Morgan may have seemed at times brusque 
or even stern, but his fine, strong manhood is the essential characteristic 
in the minds of those who have heard him not only stoutly defend his 
own convictions but with equal positiveness confess and amend errors of 
judgment. Hw.P 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE DIPLOMACY OF Q. MARCIUS IN 169 B.C. 


In the summer of 169 Β.ο., the third year of Rome’s failure to defeat 
Perseus, Q. Marcius Philippus, the consul, was besieged in an extremely 
dangerous position in southern Macedonia. He held a narrow valley of 
a few square miles, closed on the south and west by mountains, and on 
the east by the sea. Across the deep bed of the Enipeus, blocking the 
way to Macedonia, was the army of Perseus (Liv. 44. 8). For supplies 
the consul was dependent upon what could be: brought up the narrow 
trail of the Peneus, and this was threatened by Macedonian garrisons on 
the south and east. On his arrival, Marcius had attempted to march 
northward, but finding that Perseus had left no forage, he was obliged 
to retreat, thus demoralizing his army with the impression of failure 
(Liv. 44. 8). He then attempted to remove the menace to his communi- 
cations by attacking Meliboea in the south, but Perseus sent a detach- 
ment of troops to the rescue, and Marcius, effectively checkmated, was 
reduced to the necessity of intrenching himself and awaiting the arrival 
of his successor. He had, in fact, been caught in a trap, and his error 
was the less excusable since he had been similarly ensnared by the Ligu- 
rians in 186. That mistake had cost him some 4,000 soldiers, and had 
given him a reputation for bad generalship: “saltus unde eum Ligures 
fugaverunt, Marcius est appellatus” (Liv. 39. 20). 

Polybius, who happened to be present in the Macedonian campaign, 
expresses his astonishment at the rashness of the whole plan. It resulted, 
he says, in so demoralizing the army that it was ready to surrender at 
ἃ war cry and a blare of trumpets!' He adds that if the enemy had been 
a Philip instead of a Perseus, the Roman army would have been destroyed.’ 

Now it happened that while the Romans were thus situated, envoys 
came from Rhodes to express their good will to the Romans. Marcius 
took one of them aside and suggested that the Rhodians ought to make 
some attempt to bring the war to a close (Pol. 28.17). Polybius® offers 


1 Diodorus 30. 10, depending upon Polybius, says: κραυγῆς γὰρ μόνον ἣν χρεία καὶ 
σάλπιγγος els τὸ τὴν στρατιὰν τῶν πολεμίων λαβεῖν αἰχμάλωτον». 

2 Livy 44. 4 (from Polybius): ‘‘Si hostem similem antiquis Macedonum regibus 
habuisset consul, magna clades accipi potuerit.’’ 

δ πότερα δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἐποίει τὸν ᾿Αντίοχον ὑποπτεύων, μή ποτε κρατήσας τῆς Αλεξανδρείας 
“βαρὺς ἔφεδρος αὐτοῖς γένηται τοῦ πρὸς τὸν Περσέα πολέμον χρόνον λαμβάνοντος. . .., 
4 θεωρῶν ὅσον οὔπω κριθησόμενα τὰ κατὰ τὸν Περσέα͵ τῶν 'Ῥωμαϊκῶν στρατοπέδων ἐν 
Μακεδονίᾳ παραβεβληκότων, καὶ καλὰς ἐλπίδας ἔχων ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀποβησομένων, ἐβούλετο 
τοὺς ‘Podlovs προνύξας μεσίτας ἀποδεῖξαι, καὶ τοῦτο πράξας δοῦναι τοῖς Ρωμαίοις ἀφορμὰς 
αὐλόγους εἰς τὸ βουλεύεσθαι περὶ αὐτῶν ὡς ἂν αὐτοῖς φαίνηται, τὸ μὲν ἀκριβὸς οὐ pd dior 
εἰπεῖν͵ δοκῶ δὲ μᾶλλον τὸ τελενταῖον εἰρημένον, ἐξ ὧν ἐμαρτύρησε τὰ per’ ὀλίγον συμβάντα 
τοῖς 'Ροδίοις. 

358 
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two possible explanations for Marcius’ action: either (a) Marcius made 
his request in good faith, desiring to have peace established. with Perseus 
before King Antiochus could take Alexandria and turn upon the Romans, 
or (ὃ) Marcius made the request with treacherous intent, hoping that the 
Rhodians might be tempted into some indiscretion which would give the 
Romans a pretext for subduing them. Polybius then adds: “I am 
inclined to adopt the latter explanation, drawing my conclusions from 
what soon happened to the Rhodians.”’ This explanation which attributes 
an unusual degree of treachery to Marcius is the one adopted by prac- 
tically all of our historians.' It seems to me, however, that there is good 
reason to question Polybius’ judgment on this point. 

Polybius offers the theory very guardedly andinaquery. In fact he 
does not base his tentative supposition upon any data now inaccessible, 
but, as he says, upon the a posteriori grounds of Rhodes’ later misfor- 
tunes. He therefore gives us the right to question his conclusions. 

Now, in examining the view of Polybius, we soon notice that he treats 
Marcius in a suspiciously indirect way. Usually when this historian 
wishes to praise or blame, he employs very blunt terms, but Marcius, for 
some reason, is handled with cynical queries and innuendoes that seem 
to reveal a deep-seated personal enmity. It is not difficult to find the 
cause of this feeling. Marcius had, during this very year (169), opposed 
the plans of Polybius, who wished to lead a detachment of soldiers to the 
aid of Egypt (Pol. 29. 25). In fact, as early as the year 182, Marcius had 
probably incurred the hatred of Polybius by reporting adversely to the 
senate upon the policy of the Achaean patriotic party (Pol. 23. 9). 

This dislike for Marcius reveals itself repeatedly in the history. For 
instance, in the account of the opening of the war in 172 (Liv. 42. 48, 
based upon Polybius) we read that Marcius treacherously induced Per- 
seus to “make truce” (“indutiae,” Livy; ἄνοχαί, Pol. 27.5) and send new 
embassies to Rome, thereby gaining more time for Roman armament. 
It is now impossible to control the data for a full criticism of this passage, 
but it must be clear that the account is garbled. One can hardly under- 
stand what is meant by a temporary truce six months before hostilities 
have been begun, nor can one see what would be gained in the autumn 
by a month’s truce, since Rome could not in any case begin the war 
before spring when the new consuls would take command and the season’s 
campaign be opened. Again, in 28. 18, Polybius acknowledges that he 
personally used his political influence to the detriment of Marcius’ repu- 
tation. The facts are as follows. Appius, a Roman general, had asked 
the Achaeans for a contingent of 5,000 soldiers. Marcius, hearing of this, 
at once sent Polybius home to state that, as consul, he vetoed this request, 

1See Ihne III. 241; Peter I. 475, and Studien 149; Rospatt in Phil. XXIX. 681; 


Herzberg I. 208; Van Gelder, Geschichte der Rhodier 149; Niese III. 157 (with some 
doubt). 
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and that the Achaeans need not go to the expense of aiding Appius. 
Marcius deserved some credit for this act among the Achaeans, but 
Polybius upon presenting the case to the Achaean league strangely sup- 
pressed all mention of Marcius and gained the desired result by referring 
to a senatus consultum which covered the case. In fact he goes so far 
in his account of the incident as to hint that Marcius had forbidden the 
levy only from a desire to prevent Appius from obtaining any success. 
This behavior of Polybius seems to imply a certain inability on his part 
to accord Marcius strict justice. 

Apart from the authority of Polybius, which in this case proves to be 
very weak, the supposition which we have been examining bears no mark 
of reasonableness. We have already said something about the difficulty 
of Marcius’ military position. Marcius himself was under no misappre- 
hension in the matter. After the rash and unsuccessful activity of the 
first month he attempted no advance. And yet Marcius was a very ambi- 
tious man and must sorely have felt the disgrace of having to confess 
inability to cope with an adversary like Perseus. The truth seems to be 
that the consul had lost his nerve. He had now wedged himself into a 
worse position than that which proved so fatal in Liguria in 186, and the 
memory of the former disaster in a similar situation was enough to shatter 
his belief in his own generalship. Nothing else can adequately explain 
his failure to make some attempt at gaining the passes to the northeast 
by which he might have outflanked the enemy. The failure of this sum- 
mer’s campaign was so apparent, in fact, that the Illyrians were easily 
induced to take the side of Perseus; and Eumenes and Rhodes, losing 
faith in Rome, thought it advisable to secure their safety in case of a 
Macedonian victory. In such circumstances, is it reasonable to suppose 
that Marcius had the inclination or the leisure to be plotting future wars, 
or that he entertained such hope of immediate success as to see the neces- 
sity of creating new imbroglios for Rome? Especially when we find that 
during the very days that Marcius was supposed to be conspiring against 
Rhodes, the senate was renewing friendship with the island by bestowing 
gifts upon her and granting her new commercial favors! 

Moreover, it is difficult to read cunning into the proposal of Marcius 
for the further reason that if the Rhodians had followed his request and 
offered to act as arbitrators (μεσίτας ἀποδεῖξαι), no offense need have 
resulted. What finally did offend the Romans was no such mild offer, 
but an attempt on the part of the Rhodians to force a cessation of hos- 
tilities by forming a strong confederation which would act in sympathy 
with Perseus and Gentius (Pol. 29. 10,11). This action was not taken by 
the pro-Roman party and at the suggestion of Marcius, but by the anti- 
Roman party and because of the success of Perseus in gaining the aid of 
Gentius with his army and fleet (Pol. 29. 11). 

The simplest explanation of Marcius’ desire for Rhodian interference 
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is the one offered by the Rhodian patriots when the request for arbitra- 
tion was disclosed (Pol. 28. 17 end). They concluded that the consul 
must be in a difficult plight and would like to have an opportunity to 
extricate himself under cover of peace negotiations. This seems to me 
reasonable. Marcius, as we have seen, knew that he could accomplish 
nothing by arms. But he also knew that Perseus was ready to offer 
excellent terms, and that there was a possibility that these terms would 
now be such as to satisfy the senate. If the senate were satisfied, he 
would not have to return in disgrace as the preceding consuls had done. 

This whole incident is intrinsically of little importance. It has, how- 
ever, come to be one of the mainstays of historians who look for cunning 
in Roman statesmanship. It is certainly significant of the bias of our 
writers that they should so unanimously have accepted a suggestion 
inimical] to the reputation of Roman integrity when that suggestion was 
self-confessedly unauthoritative and inherently unreasonable. My pur- 
pose, then, has been not only to attempt a slight emendation of data, but 
also to illustrate a protest against what seems to me an unfounded 
prejudice in the interpretation of Rome’s political policies. 

Tenney Frank 
Bryn Mawr CoLiecEe 


THE SO-CALLED “ARCHON BASILEUS” AND PLATO 
MENEXENUS 238 D 


_ Plato, in his description of the πάτριος πολιτεία of Athens, says some 
call it democracy and some what they please. ἔστι δὲ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ per’ 
εὐδοξίας πλήθους ἀριστοκρατά. βασιλῆς μὲν γὰρ ἀεὶ ἡμῖν εἰσιν" οὗτοι δὲ τοτὲ 
μὲν ἐκ γένους, τοτὲ δὲ aiperot: ἐγκρατὲς δὲ τῆς πόλεως τὰ πολλὰ τὸ πλῆθος, τὰς 
δὲ ἀρχὰς δίδωσι καὶ κράτος τοῖς ἀεὶ δόξασιν ἀρίστοις εἶναι’ Scholars generally 
understand βασιλῆς here of the so-called “archon basileus.” It is so 
interpreted, I believe, in all the handbooks, and so taken by Wilamowitz 
(Aristoteles und Athen, II, 41), and by Fustel de Coulanges (Recherches 
sur quelques problémes d’histotre, 159), who argues that aiperoé may well 
include choice by lot. It is of course always possible that the idea of 
the archon crossed Plato’s mind, but the main thought and context of 
the passage seem to require another meaning here. Aristocracy and 
royalty are for Plato allied, not to say identical, conceptions. In Repub- 
lic 445 B he tells us that the ideal state may be called indifferently by 
either name according to the number of its rulers. In 587 D the aristo- 
cratic and the kingly man are identified: ἐὰν εἰς ταὐτὸν ἀριστοκρατικὸν καὶ 
βασιλικὸν τιθῶμεν. In 543 A the philosophic rulers are denominated kings: 
βασιλάς δὲ αὐτῶν εἶναι τοὺς ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ τε καὶ πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον γεγονότας 
ἀρίστους. 

There is a presumption, then, that the “kings” which the ideal Athens 
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of Plato’s encomium has “always” had are wise, authoritative rulers, not 
those technica] survivors, the king archons, whose intrusion here would 
be irrelevant. Such kings sometimes rule by virtue of hereditary right, 
sometimes by the election of the people, who, it may plausibly be said in 
ἃ panegyric, give the offices to those whom they think the best. Simi- 
larly, Isocrates (12. 153) says: καὶ τήν re δημοκρατίαν καταστήσαντος wap’ 
αὐτοῖς τὴν ἀριστοκρατίᾳ μεμιγμένην, ἧπερ ἦν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, καὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς οὐ κληρω- 
τὰς ἀλλ᾽ αἱρετὰς ποιήσαντος. Cf. Rhet.ad Alex. Spengel 1. p. 181. 21. 

The nominal democracy is thus really a royalty os aristocracy; the 
name is indifferent. So Thucydides (ii. 65) says of the government of 
Pericles: ἐγίγνετό re λόγῳ μὲν δημοκρατία, ἔργῳ δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ πρώτου ἀνδρὸς ἀρχὴ͵ 
In the Politicus 290 E Plato speaks of the king archon as τῷ λαχόντι 
βασιλεῖ, and is careful to distinguish such xAnpwrai βασιλῆς from the 
real rulers. 

If βασιλῆς refers to the king archon in the Menexenus, we have first 
to ask why the plural is used, and whether αἱρετοί can be appropriately 
used for κληρωτοί. Waiving these minor points, we then have two alter- 
natives: (1) If μὲν yap gives the reason for ἀριστοκρατία, we must assume 
that the simple survival of the κληρωτὴ ἀρχὴ of the king archon is suffi- 
cient to constitute an aristocracy, and the clause éyxparés δὲ, etc., will 
then have little pertinency or connection with what precedes. (2) The 
only alternative would be, by a harsh, if conceivable, construction, to 
take μὲν yap as concessive. This would yield the far-fetched sequence: 
(I say aristocracy, not monarchy) for though to be sure we always have 
kings (king archons!), yet the people are masters for the most part, and 
give the offices to the best men (which constitutes an aristocracy). 

Now, apart from other objections to this strained interpretation, there 
is no reason why Plato should drag in the king archons merely to deny 
that Athens is a monarchy. Nobody was likely to‘call it a monarchy. 
Plato’s panegyrica] paradox is that though most i call it a democ- 
racy it is really an aristocracy. 

Some further questions might arise as to the precise historical sig- 
nificance of τοτὲ μὲν ἐκ γένους, etc. I take it in the broadest and simplest 
sense, with no reference to any particular historical epoch. Kings, in 
the Platonic sense of real rulers, Athens has always had, at some periods 
of her history hereditary, at others, elective. For the most part the 
people are in control, and give the offices to the best men, who are then 
the elective “kings” of an aristocracy in the true sense of the word. 

Lastly, a word on per’ evdogias, which is obviously not to be taken in 
the Pindaric sense (Pyth. v. 9), but as L. and S. correctly render, “with 
the approval.” In Dio Cassius lii. 36, ἐν yap ταῖς γνώμαις αὐτῶν ἀεὶ per’ 
εὐδοξίας ἐνιδρυθήσῃ, it perhaps wavers between the two meanings. 

Pavut SHOREY 
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A GREEK PROVERB IN MODERN IRISH 


The presence of the old Greek proverb, "Owe θεῶν ἀλέουσι μύλοι, ἀλέουσι 
δὲ λεπτά, in Modern-Irish form is at once challenging. How did it come 
about? Were it not for the telltale lines of the second half, one might 
be led to pronounce the Irish version to be a fossilized testimony of 
the familiarity possessed by the mediaeval! Irish with classical tradition. 
That it was incorporated by the Irish with their proverbial lore fairly 
recently will be evident, I believe, from the discussion. The proverb 
in question is printed in a collection of Irish proverbs entitled Seanfhocla 
Uladh (The Proverbs of Ulster), and runs as follows: 

Τά muileann Dé mall, 
Acht meileann sé go min, 
Fanann 86 le foighid, 

Is glacann sé an t-iomlén.! 
The mill of God is alow, 
But it grinds fine, 

He waits with patience, 
And He takes all. 

This collection, the editor says, was made in part from oral and in 
part from literary sources. Whether the above version was picked off 
fresh from the mouth of the people, or was transcribed from a manu- 
script, cannot be determined by the reader. To attempt to trace its 
literary voyaging from the eastern to the western world would require 
an intimate knowledge of the deeps of literary undercurrents; but it 
may not be superfluous to point out some of the places it has touched. 

The earliest mention of the proverb I have been able to discover . 
occurs in Plutarch’s Moralia.? Olympicus, in the famous “Concerning 
Such Whom God is Slow to Punish,” 549 D, expresses to Patrocleas the 
opinion that the slowness of execution takes away the belief in providence. 
“T cannot conceive,” he continues, “what benefit there is in these mill- 
stones of the gods which are said to grind so late, as thereby celestial 
punishment is obscured, and the awe of evil-doing rendered vain and 
despicable.” However Plutarch came by it, whether from popular or 
from literary tradition, it was apparently a commonplace by his day 
(50-100 a.v.). The Moralia are shot through with quotations from lost 
Greek poems, especially with verses from the dramatists. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this line owes its origin to the drama; the dactylic 
hexameter of its verse-measure, together with its presence in the Oracula 
Sibyllina® (in a slightly varied form, ‘Owe θεοῦ μύλοι ἀλέουσι τὸ λεπτὸν 

1 Seanfhocla Uladh, collected and edited by Enri Ua Muirgheasa, Dublin, 1907. 

3Plutarch’s Morals, transl. by John Philips, in the edition of which William W. 
Goodwin is the general editor, IV, 1878. 


8Oracula Sibyilina, ed. by Friedlieb, Book VIII, 1. 14 (1852). Probable date is 
211 a.D. 
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ἄλευρον), leads to the inference that it is not a dramatic invention, but an 
oracular utterance. This view seems to be upheld by the tenor of the 
remarks of Origen (185-254 a.p.), the father of church science, who cites 
the same proverb in his Kara Κέλσου: ‘As to the punishments threatened 
against the ungodly, these will come upon them after they have refused 
all remedies. .... Such is our doctrine of punishment; and the incul- 
cation of this doctrine turns many from their sins. But let us see, on 
the other hand, what is the response given on this subject by the priest 
of Jupiter or Apollo of whom Celsus speaks. It is this: ‘The mills of 
God grind slowly’” (Oye, φησὶ, θεῶν ἀλέουσι μύλοι). In a footnote the 
editor adds: “‘The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind to 
powder.’— Plutarch.” 

The line, in the form printed first above, makes its appearance in the 
Adversus Grammaticos? of Sextus Empiricus (ca. 200 a.p.), and also in 
the Paroemiographi Graeci,’ where it is followed by the gloss: ἐπὶ τῶν 
ὀψιάιτατα καὶ βραδέως παρεχόντων δίκην, ὧν ἐπλημμέλησαν. 

It may have been Friedrich von Logau who gave it its impulse among 
the moderns;‘ at any rate, it was he who established it in the literary 
form most popular with us and best known to us through Longfellow’s 
translation: 

GOTTLICHE RACHE 
Gottes Mathlen mahlen langsam, mahlen aber trefflich klein, 
Ob aus Langmuth er sich séumet, bringt mit Scharf’ er alles ein. 


RETRIBUTION 
Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he all.— 
Longfellow. 


The epigrammists contemporary with Logau plundered the classics 
freely. Logau himself, however, according to Gedichte No. 488, com- 
posed the greater part of his epigrams; no doubt this is true of the latter 
half of the above version. In various collections of proverbs it is quoted 
in its abbreviated form sometimes as German, sometimes as oriental. 
Earlier than Logau, however, George Herbert (1593-1633) included it in 
his Jacula Prudentum: “God’s mill grinds slow, but sure.” 

The conception of the tardy, but inexorable, vengeance of God finds 
expression among all nations. The nearest approach in French to the 
version discussed above comes from Voltaire. In Mérope, I. iv, Poly- 
phonte says: 


1Writings of Origen, ed. and transl. by Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., and James 
Donaldson, II (1872). 

2Sexti Empirici Opera, ed. by Albertus Fabricius, IT, 112 (1841). 

8 Paroemiographi Graeci, ed. by Gaisford, C 396. 

4The first edition of the Sinngedichte was published in 1638, the second in 1654. 
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Je connais le sort, il pout démentir: 

De la nuit du silence un secret peut sortir; 

Et des dieux quelque fois la longue patience 
Fait sur nous ἃ pas lent descendre la vengeance. 

It will be observed now that the obligation of the Irish borrowing 
rests between von Logau and Longfellow. From the lack of more exact 
knowledge of the source whence the editor of the Irish collection obtained 
the verse, however, I can render no further judgment than that, in my 
opinion, the probabilities of origin point to Longfellow! 


Epwarp Goprrey Cox 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


GREEK LAW IN ROMAN COMEDY 


In every discussion of Plautus or Terence, the fundamental question 
always is the degree of fidelity to their originals which we must assume 
for them. In the pages of the principal periodicals dealing with the 
history of Roman law, we meet at every point with a very intelligible 
distrust of Roman comedy as a fons iuris, which, however, is based 
much more on the non-Roman character of the subject-matter than on 
the peculiarities of the literary genre in which it is found. If the point 
which the following observations seek to establish is valid, there are 
numerous cases in which the suspicion is unfounded. 

Two passages of Plautus, Stichus, vss. 446 ff., and Casina, vas. 68 f,, 
are referred to by Kriiger, Geschichte der Quellen des rém. Rechts, Ὁ. 77. 

Stichus, vss. 446-48: 

atque ne id vos miremini homines servolos 
potare amare atque ad cenam condicere 
licet haec Athenie nobis. 

The purpose of these lines is explicitly stated. They are meant to 
explain a situation which would otherwise excite surprise, even though 
taking the audience into one’s confidence in the very course of the action 
is a somewhat primitive device. The same effect is better produced in 
the Casina passage because it is there done in the prologue, the natural 
place for explanations of this sort. 

Casina, ves. 68 f.: 

sunt hic inter se quos nunc credo dicere: 
quaeso hercle quid istuc est? serviles nuptiae? 

It is immaterial whether this passage together with the first part of 
the prologue is non-Plautine or not. Audiences had not appreciably 
changed in Rome between Plautus and the succeeding generation. 

With these, a number of other pussages may be compared. 

1Since writing the above article I have come upon, in an Irish newspaper, a word- 


ing of the proverb in qu2stion which sounds lees literary than the verse quoted at the 
beginning: Is mall meilid muilte D6é— The mills of God grind slowly. 
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Rudens, ves. 723, 724: 

LaBrRax: mihi non liceat meas ancillas Veneris de ara abducere! 

DazgM.: non licet: ita est lex apud nos. 

Palaestra and Ampelisca have taken asylum at the altar of Venus. Toa 
Greek, the inviolate character of such sanctuary was a commonplace. But 
Roman law knew no such limitation of the owner’s dominium. “What's 
this?” bawls the leno, echoing the indignant astonishment of every slave- 
holder in the audience, “Am I not to be permitted to take my chattels where 
I find them?” “Not in Cyrene,” is the answer. “That’s our law.” 


It is quite unnecessary to point out that these lines are not at all 
needed for the dialogue, and that their purpose is the same as that of 


the other passages. 

Captivi, ves. 449 ff.: 

Hgc.: sequere me, viaticum ut dem a tarpezita tibi 

eadem opera a praetore sumam syngraphum. 

Tyn.: quem syngraphum? 

Hge.: quem hic ferat secum ad legionem hinc ire huic ut liceat domum. 

Tyndarus’ question brings an answer which makes clear to the audi- 
ence the purpose of the Greek syngraphus. The somewhat similar 
σύμβολον in Aristophanes (Birds, vs. 1205) requires no such explanation. 


Pseudolus, ves. 55-58: 
ea caussa miles hic reliquit symbolum 
expressam in cera ex anulo suo imaginem 
ut qui huc adferret eius similem symbolum 
cum eo simul me mitteret. 
Again vss. 648 f. 
nam istic sumbolust inter erum meum et tuom de muliere— 
Ps. scio equidem: ut qui argentum adferret atque expressam imaginem 
suam huc ad nos, cum eo aiebat velle mitti mulierem. 


Twice, therefore, purpose and value of the symbolus are explained in 
full. A Greek audience could hardly have failed. to be bored by this 
painstaking setting-forth of a well-known Greek custom. In Herodotus 
(vi. 86) in a very similar case, it is simply said ἀποδεικνύντες τὰ σύμβολα 
ἀπαίτεον τὰ χρήματα. 

Compare with all these a passage in the Phormio of Terence. In 
spite of his closer adherence to his originals, Terence, no more than 
Plautus, forgets that he is speaking to Romans in Rome. 

Vas. 125, 126: 

lex est ut orbae qui sunt genere proximi 
eis nubant et illos ducere eadem haec lex iubet. 
Ves. 295-97: 
verum si cognatast maxume 
non fuit necesse habere: sed id quod lex iubet 
dotem daretis: quaereret alium virum. 
Vss. 415, 416. 
an ut nequid turpe civis in se admitteret 
propter egestatem, proximo iussast dari? 
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Taking these together we have a clear and complete statement of the 
Attic érdkxacia. We can hardly assume that such an explanation was 
found in Terence’s original. The Athenian for the reasons advanced in 
vss. 415, 416 was not a little proud of this custom and surely would not 
need to be told in detail of what it consisted. The original of the 
Phormio, the Epidikazomenos of Apollodoros, contained in its very title 
the technically exact name of the procedure. 

We may notice, however, that Terence exhibits much the greater 
skill. The explanation is not patched into the story, nor set forth 
didactically in a single speech, but unfolds itself gradually in the course 
of the dialogue. Besides that, it is the young rake Antipho who receives 
it, a gentleman who may have been ignorant of more things than the 
rudiments of law. , 

In the Mostellaria of Plautus, vs. 1084, we have again the matter of 
asylum, and, this time, without explanation. But when we compare this 
with the Rudens passage, the reason becomes at once apparent. In the 
Rudens, the asylum is a matter of the utmost consequence. It produces 
that intertwining of the Daemones and the Palaestra story, without 
which there could, of course, be no dénouement, no untwining. If the 
legal implications of an asy*um are not fully apprehended, the connec- 
tion between the two stories becomes, for a Roman audience, purely 
mechanical. On the other hand, the altar-scene in the Mostellaria is 
merely a farcical] interlude, and the attention of the audience is engrossed, 
even here, by a situation which always delighted them, the mock-reversal 
of the master and slave relation. 

With the passages from the Pseudolus, we may compare Bacchides, 
vss. 263, 264: 
eo praesente homini extemplo ostendit symbolum 
quem tute dederas, ad eum ut ferret, filio. 

Here the self-same symbolus is mentioned without a syllable of the 
explanation so profusely offered in the other play. But in the Pseudolus, 
the whole knavery of the slave depends upon the peculiarities of the 
symbolus and cannot be understood unless these are known, while in the 
Bacchides, the symbolus is simply incidental and is only casually 
alluded to. | 

We may draw the conclusion that Plautus, and Terence as well, accept 
Greek legal situations only where they are dramatically indifferent. In 
other cases, their law must be assumed to be Roman law, since when it 
is Greek law, it is rendered intelligible by some form of explanation. 
The care displayed in such matter may furnish an additional confirma- 
tion of the dictum of Emilio Costa, who found in his studies of Plautus 


and Terence an intima penetraztone del diritto nella vita. 
Max Rapin 
Newtown Hies ScHoo.r 
New York City 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF facere “sacruficare” ; quasi “donare” 


In Classical Philology IV, 302 f. I discussed the construction of 
facit ‘sacrifices,’ and inferred the admissibility of the regimen alicut 
aliqua re; but the only certain examples I could cite were of sacrum jit 
(sacrificium fecit) alicui aliqua re. The desired example I can now 
furnish, viz., L. Pomponius Bonon. δ] (Ribbeck?): Mars, tibit facturum 
noueo,' st umquam redierit, bidentt verre. 

But I did cite just as telling examples in Epid. 175 (sacruficas Orco 
hostiis); Aul. 23 (mtht Ture supplicat); Inscr. Dess. 108 (tmmolatio 
Caesari hostia), with a reference for immolare to the lexicon (where 
Cicero, Leg. 2. 29, quibus hostiis immolandum cuique deo, may be found); 
nor did I excerpt from the lexicon Livy 24. 21. 2 (parentandum regt 
sanguine coniuratorum esse). 

I also sought to vindicate for facere a sense nearly as vague as donare, 
strangely neglecting to cite, by way of approach thereto, an example 
uncommonly well known to me, viz., Mo. 241, si summo Ioui—argento 
sacruficassem. I now add Persa 263, Genio meo muita bona factam. 
Here, as at Casina 468 and Persa 733, ne ego hodie tibi bona multa fect, 
ut mihi bona multa facitam, I suppose that scholars feel bona facere as 
rather like bene facere (alicui), but they must also admit the parallelism 
of Cas. 84, bona multa mihi dedisti, and even more of Ps. 989a, ego quae 
tibt bona [MSS dona] dabo et faciam. Certainly if in Persa 263 we 
emphasize the divinity of the Genius we are privileged, if not constrained, 
to suppose a development of faciam through sacrificabo to something 
like donabo. 

I also assumed for facere=quasi donare the construction alicut 
aliqua re, and I now cite the parallel offered by largior, Persa 265, 
nunc amico hominibus domitis mea ex crumina largior. Here domitis 
is sufficient to prove an ablative, however disputed the reading homint- 
bus, though personally I think hominibus beyond all cavil. 


Epwin W. Fay 
UNIVERSITY OF ΤΈΧΑΒ 


EMENDATION OF HERODIAN περὶ σχημάτων 


The text in Spengel, Vol. III, p. 95, 1. 7 gives as an example of paro- 
nomasia τῶν μὲν Πρόθοος θοὸς ἡγεμόνευε and adds: συνώνυμον yap ὄνομα 
λαβὼν ἐτήρησε τὴν ἀρχήν, δυνάμτνος εἰπεῖν, Πρόθοος ταχύς. For ἀρχήν we 
must evidently read ἠχήν. The meaning is: by substituting the 
synonym 6ods for ταχύς he preserved the παρήχησις. Cf. Hermogenes, 
Spengel ITI, 261, 9: παρήχησις ἐστι κάλλος ὁμοίων ὀνομάτων ταὐτὸν ἠχούντων 
and 19: ὅμοια μὲν ἀλλήλοις ἠχεῖ τὸ ᾿Αλήϊον καὶ τὸ dAaro. Walz. VIII, 596 
notes Hav. ἀρχήν. ceteri χάριν. 

Pact SHorey 
1So Fleckeisen, inverting noueo facturum of the MSS. 
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A NEW EDITION OF STRABO 


Preliminary announcement is made of an elaborate annotated edition 
of Strabo’s Geography by an editorial staff of American scholars. The 
plan contemplates an introduction on the life, travels, and sources of 
Strabo, a translation of the Geography, and extended notes, much after 
the manner of Frazer's Pausanias. It is hoped that such an edition 
will prove acceptable to scholars in various fields, since no satisfactory 
edition of Strabo exists, and he is our most important authority for the 
geography and topography of much of the ancient world. The work of 
the edition will be carried forward as rapidly as is consistent with 
thoroughness. 

The plan of the edition is due to Dr. Charles H. Weller, Dr. David 
M. Robinson, and Dr. Albert T. Olmstead. Dr. Weller is general editor, 
Dr. Robinson will make the translation. The various portions of the 
work are assigned to specialists who have given evidence by their publi- 
cations and studies of their peculiar fitness for the work in their several 
fields. The editorial staff so far as arranged is as follows: for Spain, 
Professor Paul Baur, Ph.D., of Yale University; for Egypt, Professor 
James H. Breasted, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago; for France, 
Professor Walter Dennison, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan: for 
Thessaly, Professor Roland G. Kent, Ph.D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; for Assyria, Armenia, and Syria, Dr. A. T. Olmstead, of the 
University of Missouri; for western Asia Minor, Professor David M. 
Robinson, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University; for Scythia, Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt, M.A., of Cornell University; for India and Persia, 
Professor Herbert C. Tolman, Ph.D., D.D., of Vanderbilt University; for 
Greece, Professor Charles H. Weller, Ph.D., of the University of Iowa; 
for Italy and Sicily, Professor Harry L. Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University; for the introductory books, Mr. Jesse E. Wrench, 
M.A., of Syracuse University. Nearly all of the editors have been 
intimately connected as professors, fellows, and members with the Ameri- 
can schools at Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem. 


A CORRECTION 


Professor Postgate wishes attention called to the fact that the dis- 
cussion on pp. 24-26 of his Flaws in Classical Research, reviewed in 
our last number, does not refer to Professor Abbott’s theory of the Latin 
accent, as was assumed by the reviewer on p. 227. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition. Edited 
with Introduction, Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Appen- 
dices by W. Ruys Roserts. London: Macmillan, 1910. 
Pp. xii+358. $3 net. 


In making accessible through sound texts and scholarly translations 
some of the more important monuments of Greek criticism Professor 
Roberts has done a pioneer service for English-speaking students which 
might almost be compared with the more sensational labors of the 
explorers of Egyptian tombs. He has discovered for large numbers of 
readers books which would have continued as unknown as the lost plays 
of Menander. If a scholar of taste and ability will for the general good 
submit himself patiently and without evasion to the pitfalls laid for the 
translator by a technical and highly specialized vocabulary, he deserves 
infinite commendation for his courage, his candor, and, in the event of 
success, for his scholarship. Such reward Professor Roberts has earned 
before in his translations of Longinus, Dionysius, and Demetrius, and 
in fuller measure he earns it again for this last product of his zealous 
interest in Greek rhetoric. 

In the present volume he has given us a careful text based upon 
Usener’s, and he has made what is apparently the first translation that 
has ever been produced in English. This is really the “feature” of the 
edition, and it deserves great praise. It is fluent, readable, and a quick 
and accurate guide to the interpretation of the Greek text. The annota- 
tion is more illustrative than exegetical. A valuable glossary of rhetorical 
terms has been added which will be of much service for the study of other 
documents in the same field. In the Introduction and also in the anno- 
tation Professor Roberts has been at pains, as he says, “to suggest some 
of the many points at which Dionysius’ principles and precepts are appli- 
cable to the modern languages and literatures.” This confession of pur- 
pose it is fair to keep in mind in passing judgment upon the work as a 
whole. The Introduction contains first a discussion of some topics con- 
nected with the order of words in Greek, though very little of the matter 
in these twenty-five pages has anything to do with the σύνθεσις τῶν ὀνομά- 
των With which Dionysius is concerned. Then follow some short dis- 
quisitions, suggested by the text of the treatise, on Greek music in 
relation to the Greek language, Greek accent, pronunciation, and gram- 
mar, with good bibliographical hints for further study. The discussion 
of Dionysius’ sources is handled meagerly in two pages. Then follows 
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a longer section on Dionysius’ quotations and literary references, and 
finally a brief account of the manuscript sources of the text. 

To be frank in regard to this Introduction one must call it disappoint- 
ing. In fact, one may say that Professor Roberts has not really written 
an introduction to the De Compositione at all. There are some things 
which in an explanatory edition of such proportions the reader has a 
right to expect, and yet most of these legitimate expectations are in no 
way met. For instance, one looks in vain for a discussion of the evidence 
for the place of the treatise in the sequence of Dionysius’ writings, its 
relation to the treatment of σύνθεσις in his other critical works, and its 
relation to the epitome incorporated into the essay on Demosthenes 
(which reveals some significant modifications). That there is material 
here of considerable importance for the comprehension of the treatise 
the present writer can attest. Again, at the beginning of the Introduc- 
tion Professor Roberts has outlined in brief summary the contents of the 
work, but he has nowhere faced the problem of the arrangement and dis- 
tribution of the matter, its over-lappings and contradictions due both to 
haste of composition and to conflicting sources and points of view. But 
the most important desideratum, an outline of, the history of σύνθεσις, 
either in the narrow Dionysian sense or in the wider ancient conception, 
has been left wholly untouched. If the convenience and needs of stu- 
dents are to be considered at all there is one thing above all others that 
an interpreter of the De Composttione should present, and that is at least 
a summary of the progress which investigation has made into the origins 
and developments of this division of ancient rhetoric, and a brief indica- 
tion of the sources from which a reconstruction of the whole topic must 
be made. Such a survey, apart from the value which it would possess 
for the history of rhetoric, would contribute much to the proper under- 
standing of Dionysius. It would reveal how narrowly he conceived his 
subject, confining it almost exclusively to that aspect of composition 
which Cicero calls structura; it would reveal, too, how much of poetical 
and musical theory had been transferred to the domain of prose; and it 
would show how far the Atticism of Dionysius had gone over to the very 
schools from which earlier Atticism had been a revolt. What is needed 
now (and it is to be hoped that this edition will afford the incentive to 
someone to provide it) is a thoroughgoing critical essay which shall 
attempt to meet the expectations that are raised by such a text and 
translation. 

As the absence of a proper historical introduction to the subject- 
matter of the treatise causes it to stand alone and unrelated to earlier 
and later studies in the same field, so also the editor’s estimate of Diony- 
sius places him in a position of independence and isolation which does 
him too much honor. It is, of course, fair to judge Dionysius by passages 
which display critical insight and happy expression; but it is also fair 
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to judge him by his ineptitudes and pedantries. For utterances of 
neither kind is Dionysius alone responsible. He is in a peculiar degree 
the representative of a time and a guild. The futilities of Dionysius are 
probably on the whole better known than his excellences, and we may 
therefore pardon the editor for having in large measure ignored them. 
But they remain nevertheless, and one must wonder that they did not 
give pause to Professor Roberts’ enthusiastic proclamation of his critical 
merits. Dionysius possessed a receptive mind and a graceful but gar- 
rulous pen. He was a perfect procuct of that new rhetoric to which 
(like Cicero) he gives the fair name of “political philosophy.” He was 
well read in a large mass of rhetorical and aesthetical criticism and, for 
his immediate purpose in this work, had turned over a good deal of more 
technical matter relating to the aesthetics of sound in music and in verse. 
He has preserved for us priceless material, and it is not easy to say what 
is his own and what he has derived from his betters. But side by side 
with so much that is admirable are to be found such fatuity, such unhis- 
torical scholasticism, such natveté as must place him in a class far below 
his nearest contemporaries in the same field of writing, Cicero, Horace, 
and the writer On the Sublime. 
G. L. Henpricxson 


The Universities of Ancient Greece. By JoHn W. H. WALDEN. 
New York: Scribner, 1909. Pp. 367. 


Mr. Walden’s Universities of Ancient Greece is a very readable book. 
It sets forth a most interesting subject in a very clear and, for the most 
part, graceful style, and ought, therefore, to appeal to the larger reading 
public for which it is partly intended. It will be useful also to the nar- 
rower circle of Greek students as a reliable handbook well provided with 
references to sources and rather copious footnotes. 

The first part of the book, extending through four disappointingly 
brief chapters, sketches, by way of introduction, the history of education, 
especially of higher education, in Greece in the Athenian and Macedo- 
nian periods. The author then proceeds to his main subject, “University” 
education in Greece under the Roman emperors, which he develops 
under these captions: “Establishment of University Education in 
Grecian Lands”; “History of University Education from Marcus Aure- 
lius to Constantine”; “The Decline of University Education”; “The 
Conflict with Christianity”; “‘The Professors: Their Appointment and 
Number”; “The Professors: Their Pay and Position in Society”; 
‘““What the Sophists Taught and How They Taught It”; “Public Dis- 
plays”; “Schoo] Houses, Holidays, etc.”; “The School at Antioch”; 
“The Boyhood of a Sophist”’; “Student Days”; “After College.” 

Higher education received its greatest encouragement under the 
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imperial “foundations for the advancement of teaching” in the second 
century of ourera. Antoninus Pius set the example of granting to those 
who entered the learned professions immunity from the most burden- 
some of public duties such as taxes and military service, and of giving to 
all cities in the Empire the privilege of establishing a number of public 
lectureships, supported from the civic treasuries, in literature, philosophy, 
and sophistic. The freedom from public burdens thus insured, the very 
substantial prizes in the way of well-salaried “chairs,” and the enviable 
social prestige of the “ professors,’ who sometimes bore themselves as 
“‘demi-gods among demi-asses,” operated as allurements with more than 
the desired effect. They attracted the ablest and most brilliant minds in 
Greece but, unfortunately, also stimulated into quick growth a rank crop 
of the spurious long-beards so delightfully caricatured in Lucian’s 
laughing satire. 

Nevertheless, these grants were, with an occasional exception, con- 
tinued by the later emperors, some of whom took a very particular inter- 
est in higher education. Marcus Aurelius occupied himself especially 
in an attempt to revive the ancient glory of Pericles’ “School of Greece”’ 
and make the “ University” at Athens the intellectual center of the 
Empire. To this end he established in addition to the lectureships 
already existing there a chair of sophistic and one chair in each of the 
four recognized branches of philosophy, supporting them directly 
from the imperial treasury. 

For a time Athens was what Marcus Aurelius desired her to be. 
Gradually, however, the most brilliant “professors” were drawn to the 
large centers of wealth and population, such as Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, and Antioch. But no irony of fortune could take from Athens the 
magic of her name, the spell wrought by the memory of her one-time 
intellectual supremacy; and even in the later Empire when the city had 
sunk to the level of a poor and insignificant village, when her treasures 
of art had been stripped from her to adorn the eastern capital, when her 
schools had only the prestige of ancient associations, she was still in the 
minds of cultivated men “Golden Athens,” the “Eye of Greece,” her 
“brightest star,” and no education was regarded as complete without a 
visit there and the inspiration which came from walking on this sacred 
ground and breathing this sacred air. 

Higher education in Greece presents quite as many contrasts as 
parallels to modern university education, and it may be doubted whether 
the free use in this book of such words as “university” and “professor,” 
with their definite modern connotations, for vague analogues in antiquity 
will be more illuminating than confusing to the average reader. The 
old Greek “university,” it appears, was made up of a number of chairs 
or lectureships supported by public funds of the city or, in rare cases, 
of the Empire; generally at least two chairs in sophistic, at least one 
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chair in philosophy (neo-Platonism was everything in the later Empire), 
and one in literature (“grammar”). The incumbents were not usually 
organized into a faculty, each supplementing the others, and all co-oper- 
ating to give a co-ordinated course of instruction; on the contrary, they 
were, for the most part, not only independent of each other but often in 
bitter and undignified rivalry, each “professor” being a school in him- 
self with his own devoted and partisan following. 

In this strenuous competition and scramble for numbers philosophy 
seems never to have had much of a chance. Sophistic gave a more prac- 
tical training for getting on in life and gradually crowded other subjects 
to the wall until it too in its turn had to give way to still more practical 
and more up-to-date subjects like Latin, law, and shorthand! 

The author gives us a very vivid picture of what the sophistic train- 
ing was and what were its aims and great pretensions. We regret that 
something corresponding to this is not done for philosophy. Indeed, 
the one serious criticism which can be made of this book is that nowhere 
in it does the author adequately emphasize the nature and the cause of 
the old quarrel between philosophy and sophistic. In his desire to prove 
that under the superficiality and emphasis on outward show of the 
sophistic teaching there was in many cases a sound basis of training 
which fitted admirably for the life of the times, he has not given 
enough attention to other sides of his subject, and as a result his book, 
however excellent in other respects, is somewhat lacking in balance. 

George Nor.in 

UNivERsITY OF CoLORADO 


Grundriss der Geschichte der klassischen Philologie. Von 
ALFRED GUDEMAN. Zweite, vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1909. 8vo, pp. vi+260. M. 5. 


One’s first thought on taking up this second edition of Gudeman’s 
useful Grundriss, which hardly more that two years after the appearance 
of the first edition is increased from 224 to 260 pages, is one of envy and 
of impatience with our American habit of stereotyping, which would 
make such a revision ruinously expensive. The additions consist of brief 
characterizations of the different epochs into which the author divides 
the history of classical studies, and a fuller explanation of the names 
applied to manuscripts, presented in a brief introduction to that topic 
and in numerous footnotes. 

Unfortunately the fundamental defect of the book, which was pointed 
out by Professor Morgan in his review of the first edition (Class. Phil. 
IV [1909], 90) remains uncorrected. Why should the suggestions of G. 
Wissowa and E. Norden be adopted, and the much more essential and 
vital one made by M. Morgan be ignored? One would suppose that even 
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in Germany the usefulness of the book would be impaired by its almost 
total disregard of modern classical scholarship in other countries: one 
might say especially in Germany, since this information is there less 
easily accessible. 

The heavy losses which classical scholarship has suffered during the 
brief period which has elapsed since the first edition was issued are re- 
called by the insertion of the names of Wolfflin, Bitcheler, Blass, Furt- 
wangler, and Traube. In the sketch of Wolfflin there is an error which, 
slight though it is, makes one a little dubious about Dr. Gudeman’s 
figures in cases where he has had Jess favorable opportunities for getting 
first-hand information. According to the obituary notices sent out by his 
own family Wolfflin died November 8, not November 15. 

JoHN C. Roure 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Der Aufbau der plautinischen Cantica. Von 8. SupHavs. 
Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1909. Pp. vi+154. 


The solo of Philolaches in the Mostellaria is symmetrical: the sub- 
ject-matter falls into paragraphs; these paragraphs fall into periods; 
this symmetry in the exposition of the thought is attended by a corre- 
sponding symmetry in metrical structure. Such cases have long been 
familiar to students of Plautus, but Sudhaus is the first to seek such 
symmetry in a somewhat extended form in all the cantica. Small units 
within the metrical periods, the periods, the Stollen —these are the sym- 
metrical parts that combine to form symmetrical wholes. Rudens 
220-89 includes four Stollen in balanced pairs; the total number of 
metra in each of these four Stollen is, in sequence, 72:72:60:60. Within 
the Stollen the totals of metra reveal this remarkable structure: 
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The totals οὗ metra in cantica, in Stollen, and in periods are divisible by 
four; this points to the symmetry of dance-movement. Both Stollen 
and periods are units of thought as well as of meter. 

It is already clear that Sudhaus has applied to the cantica of Plautus 
the methods and principles applied to the cantica of Greek drama by 
Schroeder. The task is much more difficult in Latin comedy than in the 
Greek drama: the text-tradition, the ambiguity of Plautine prosody, 
militate against convincing conclusions; “es will auch gar nicht schnell 
fiberzeugen,” the author admits, and asks only for careful testing of his 
theory. Unfortunately it will take the individual reader almost as long 
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to test the theory as it took Sudhaus to evolve it. For we have before us 
the application of the theory to a selected number of cantica, selected, 
the author assures us, on the basis of difficulty. Furthermore, the author 
will expect us, in extending his theory to other cantica, to revise the met- 
rical interpretation of details, to find, for example, ionic measures where 
others have found “impure” bacchiuses. The ultimate test, therefore, is 
in the hands of the metrical specialist, expert in the methods of the new 
metric. 

From the standpoint of a general student of Plautus it may be said 
at once that Sudhaus seems to me to have established a claim to a re- 
spectful hearing. It will not be charitable or even just to emphasize the 
fact that the author devotes much space to the discovery of glosses and 
lacunae, to transposition, and to emendation. His interpretation of the 
songs in the Rudens, mentioned above, involves almost no emendation, 
very little change in the discriptio versuum, slight novelty in the metri- 
cal interpretation of details. What he has done is to discern paragraphs 
in the thought, and through these, paragraphs in the metrical structure. 
This feature of his method should commend itself to every reasonable 
person who wishes to appreciate metrical structure from the poet’s stand- 
point. The very fact that such a solo as that in the Mostellaria has 
clear demarcations in the thought corresponding to changes in the meter 
should prejudice us in favor of the new theory. Very likely the signifi- 
cance of such units of thought may be exaggerated, but it is in general 
so neglected in metrical studies that the emphasis put upon it in the 
present treatise is very welcome. It is at least striking that balanced 
conjunctional elements often stand prominently at the beginnings not 
only of paragraphs but of metrical periods; the καὶ μήν and ἀλλά in the 
epirrhematic structure of the ᾿Αγών of the old Attic comedy are recalled 
by this feature. In using units of thought, however, to determine the 
limits of smaller metrical units, the author does not always seem to be 
conscious of the depths of our ignorance of the underlying principles: 
when he insists that the thought determines our choice between the met- 
rica] divisions: omnia adsunt | bona quem penest virtus and omnia 
adsunt bona | quem penest virtus, he is begging a very large question if 
he means that, for the Roman reader, bona must stand in the same met- 
rical unit with omnia: the facts point to the contrary in the case of this 
particular adjective. If, however, he means that the relative clause is 
more likely in Plautus to fill a distinct metrical unit, he may be right. 

Sudhaus promises to discriminate between those cantica in which his 
theory is not dependent upon emendation and transposition and the like, 
and those which require adjustment. It cannot be said that he does this 
in a way that facilitates an appreciation of the strength or weakness of 
his argument. The essential features of the theory suffer because we 
are so often confronted by transpositions or excisions: the cantica rela- 
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tively free from corruption should be set in bolder relief. Ingenuity is 
always apparent, and in some cases the author has certainly been for- 
tunate in finding that what interferes with his theory also offends 
scholars who are innocent of such a theory. But the total impression 
upon the reader is of uncertainty, of insecurity, that can be removed only 
by laborious effort. Even in details the argument is not always clear: 
Plautus is said not to use certain liberties in the cantica that are avail- 
able in other meters; when we seek a reason for this, we find the impli- 
cation that only under this condition will the theory hold. Such an 
account is valid when the theory is established, but at present we hardly 
know whether the theory supports the novelties in interpretation, or the 
novelties bolster up the theory. 

It would be unfair, however, to charge all this confusion against the 
author; the subject is as perplexing a one as can be found, and the 
author’s space was limited by the publisher. Sudhaus has rightly 
re-emphasized the importance of thought-units; he has indicated 
certain factors that must be reckoned with; he has not, however, 
prepared us for an immediate acceptance of his theory if it is to be 
applied to all the cantica. Finally, he should be encouraged to publish, 
in the manner of Schroeder’s conspectuses of the lyrical measures of 
Greek drama, a complete conspectus of the Cantica Plautina in accord 
with his theory. 

Henry W. Prescorr 

THe UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Daos: Tableau de la comédie grecque pendant la période dite 
nouvelle. Par ῬΗ.- Εἰ. LEGRAND. Annales de l'Université 
de Lyon, Nouvelle Série 11 ( ‘Droit, Lettres’’). Fascicule 
22. Lyon et Paris, 1910. Pp. 673. 


A tableau, not a historical study: but the author often traces the 
antecedents, sometimes suggests causes; still the book remains essen- 
tially a description; the text with all the Gallic sense of perspective and 
clearness of exposition, the notes as rich a sourcebook of material as 
could be made in Germany. The volume never carries us so far in its 
account of any phase of the subject as Leo’s essay on the monologue; 
almost every paragraph anticipates a monograph instead of being based 
upon one. Special] students of the period and of the literary type will 
welcome it as the first competent attempt to reveal the content, the form, 
and the spirit of the New Comedy, but should regard it as a stimulus to 
further and more searching historical study of every phase of the New 
Comedy. There could be no more admirable introduction to such his- 
torical study of details than this well-proportioned sketch of the whole 
field by one whose knowledge of Hellenistic poetry is enviable. 
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In his introduction M. Legrand defines the limits of time determined 
by his subject, and the extent and nature of the documentary evidence. 
The first part of the book deals with the content of the New Comedy. 
The characters, the incidents, the manners and customs, the psychology, 
the language are the elements chosen for treatment. The dominant im- 
pression made by this content is that the playwrights reproduced the 
life and thought of their environment without attempting idealization or 
fanciful adaptation. Here I may note the author’s skill ‘in describing 
the essential] features of typical characters, his penetration in discerning 
variations of individuals within the type, the interesting array of literary 
evidence that proves the identity of incident in the drama and of incident 
in contemporary life, the attempt to explain abnormal features in thc 
psychology as due to special exigencies of technique or of comic effect, 
and the suggestive sketch of the possible influence of contemporary 
philosophy upon the character-content. On the other hand, it may be 
observed that, although M. Legrand is careful to register the earlier 
appearances in comedy of the characters and incidents of the New Com- 
edy, he does not help us materially to see the survival of elements from 
the Old Comedy; should not the study of character-types proceed, so 
far as possible, from the beginnings made in such a study as that of 
Stiss on the characters of the Old Comedy? Nor does the author enrich 
and illuminate his discussion of the characters by much comparison of 
the valuable material in other literary types, especially the epigram, 
although his own essay on the courtesan in Lucian leads to the occa- 
sional introduction of matter from late prose. In general it is worth 
noting that this first section of the book contains perhaps the best 
picture of social life in Greece in the Hellenistic period that is available ; 
the histories of the period seem to rejoice in neglecting the subject, 
possibly because the authors think the Latin comedies untrustworthy 
evidence. Happily, M. Legrand has got beyond this standpoint. 

The second section is concerned with the form of the New Comedy. 
It is a first essay in technique, preceded only by Leo’s study of the 
monologue, and Leo’s treatment of the prologue and exposition and of 
the theory of five acts in his Forschungen. After a preliminary discus- 
sion of contaminatio and the distribution of réles (as elements in the 
discrimination of Greek from Roman material), the author discusses the 
unity of action (the explanation of which he finds in the influence of 
tragedy and of the Aristotelian theory of unity; in this latter case some 
of us will prefer to await more positive evidence), the forces that direct 
the action (especially chance, and the persons in the drama), the stage 
conventions (monologue and aside, entr’actes and other devices for filling 
’ time, devices to meet limitations of space, interior scenes, the improba- 
bility of certain evolutions on and off the stage), the details of dramatic 
technique (the theory of five acts, prologue and exposition, the means of 
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rendering intelligible the action and the identity of the character). The 
monologue is regarded as the most conspicuous element in the technique 
of the New Comedy. 

This second division of the book is the most valuable portion, not 
only because of its novelty in many respects but also because the author 
more often here than elsewhere suggests explanations, historical con- 
nections. In general he is to be commended for correlating the peculiari- 
_ ties of technique with the peculiar environing conditions. His study of 

the distribution of réles contains proof that Menander’s plays required 
more than three actors. M. Legrand believes, however, that the poets 
did not favor the presence upon the scene of more than three speaking 
characters at one time, and explains apparent violations of the law in 
Latin comedies. Some interesting paragraphs on the treatment of the 
action I must pass over, noting again the author’s skill in explaining 
certain improbabilities involved in the promotion or retardation of action 
by means of the eccentricities of individual characters. M. Legrand 
seems to me to have seriously invalidated Lundstrém’s theory of the use 
of a vestibulum for interior scenes. At several points the author is open 
to adverse criticism. In the matter of omission: should we not have a 
chapter on the technique of character-treatment instead of being left to 
compose the subject from material scattered through the section? Why 
do we have a discussion of the means taken to assure the audience of the 
identity of the character on his appearance, but no account of the par- 
ticularity in explaining the whence and whither of the movements of the 
characters, especially in connection with the convention of “right and 
left”? More important, however, is the neglect to make the elements of 
time and place fundamental in the discussion: to take, for example, the 
author’s new attempt to establish the theory of five acts, and discover 
four pauses in the action of each comedy. He discovers such pauses on 
the basis of the amount of time required for action off the stage; but on 
pp. 426 ff. he has said that without interrupting the continuity of the 
scenes or suspending the action the New Comedy represents the action 
off the stage as advancing more rapidly than the action on the stage. 
That is, in the latter place he collects evidence to show that time is 
often disregarded. In the discovery of pauses in the action he assumes 
that time is regarded, and on this basis proceeds to establish a new 
application of an old theory. How may we be expected to believe 
that “a pause is desirable at Adelphoe 354 in order that Syrus 
may have time, between 286 and 361, to find Micio and tell him what is 
happening .... , to receive money and pay Sannio... . , to buy pro- 
visions and bring them home, etc.,” until we know definitely what respect 
for time Terence or Menander shows in this and other plays? I fear 
that the liberties taken with time (426-28) are not exceptional but funda- 
mental. (Cf., now, Polezyk de unitatibus et loci et temporis in nova 
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comoedia observatis, Breslau, 1909.) On the whole, however, M. Legrand 
has courageously undertaken and successfully initiated a study of the 
dramatic technique of the New Comedy. 

In his third section the author proves without serious difficulty that 
the comedies are innocent of any moral purpose: they are meant to 
amuse, not instruct. They are not, or rather were not, demoralizing—‘a 
ga facon, la comédie nouvelle a 6t6 prude.” On this theme M. Legrand 
and Professor Mahaffy may be left to an amicable interview. Our 
author’s discussion is sane. In his attempt to analyze the sources of 
comic effect M. Legrand is seldom more than suggestive; here a deeper 
study of ancient notions of the comic, a comparison of the ancient theory 
with Plautus and Terence, an intelligent study of the plays apart from 
ancient theory to determine the elements of comic effect, must precede 
any such description as the author gives us. He is only groping in the 
dark; he accumulates examples without increasing our appreciation of 
the humorous elements. Similarly in the chapters on pathetic effects he 
is skimming the surface. 

The book is indispensable to the general student of literary history 
and of literary technique as the only essay of any magnitude in this im- 
portant field of the New Comedy. To the special student of the period 
and of the literary type it makes a strong appeal because of the material 
collected in the notes, the stimulating suggestions in the text, and above 
all because it brings out clearly large relations in the right perspective; 
but it is in almost no respect definitive. 

Henry W. Prescorr 

THe University or Caicaco 


Poetae Latinit Minores. Post Aemilium Baehrens iterum recen- 
suit Fripgrious VOLLMER. VolumenI: “Appendix Ver- 
giliana.” Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. Pp. viii+208. 

Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils: Erklarung des Cata- 
lepton. Von THEopoR Birt. Leipzig und Berlin: B. 6. 
Teubner, 1910. Pp. 198. 


The revision of Baehrens’ unsatisfactory work will be a great boon. 
Vollmer plans to omit the poems of Cicero and Germanicus, and the 
Anthology, but will add Dracontius and Merobaud. The initial volume 
follows the editor’s theory of the text as set forth recently in the Sitz- 
ungsberichte of the Munich Academy. Any such theory in the case of 
the Vergilian appendix must be a subject of controversy, but the result- 
ant text is as conservative as is consistent with intelligibility. The 
editor has used the new material available, apparently inspecting manu- 
scripts or photographic facsimiles. His apparatus is much richer than 
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Baehrens’ but not greatly increased in bulk, thanks to the omission of 
needless detail. In a brief notice it is impossible to estimate a text of 
the Vergilian Appendix because the problems involved differ in the 
various poems or groups of poems. The Culex may suggest some 
characteristics of the volume: here the result closely approximates the 
text of Leo, and this means that we have a conservative and intelligible 
text. There are occasional departures from Leo’s text; a characteristic 
one is the choice of levet (93), the reading of the Kacerpta, in place of 
liget, expressed or implied in all the other documents. Here the editor 
is indulging his theory: because the text of the Hacerpta represents the 
fons purissimus, all other evidence is rejected. But does not liget 
languentia (corpora somno) reveal a poet’s sensitiveness to sound- 
effects, and levet languentia corpora somno the half-informed student’s 
emendation—“half-informed” because he did not know ὕπνος . . . . wedda 
of Moschus (Europa 4; cf. Soph. Ajax 676)? In general, considering 
all the difficulties, Vollmer has represented, I think, the “common sense” 
of scholars remarkably well. A comparison with the text of Ellis or of 
Curcio discloses at once the sanity of the latest editor. Why, however, 
should the Ciris, as a result of the famous controversy, be accompanied 
by parallel references to Vergil, Catullus, and others, while in the other 
poems equally obvious, connections with the same poets are almost 
_ never noted ? 

In the interpretation of the Vergilian Appendix there is a perceptible 
drift toward granting the authenticity of many of the poems. Birt’s 
view is that the Catalepton alone is genuine. There is little internal 
evidence to interfere with the genuineness of the poems in this small 
corpus. Birt, however, emphasizes a bit of external evidence: the poems 
(including the Priapea, jfor jhe maintains that the appearance, in the 
inferior manuscripts, of the title Catalepton before the Priapea is not 
an accident) are of just the right compass to constitute a libellus. The 
unity of this little corpus is sustained by the epigram (XV), which serves 
as epilogue and which, Birt thinks, is the work of one of Vergil’s literary 
executors, the editor of the libellus. We must demur that the epigram 
is a very frigid composition for such a warm friend as Varius or Tucca to 
write; it smacks of the grammarian. This, however, must not be pressed, 
for there are parallels to such commonplaceness. But to call it “fein 
und massvoll” simply prejudices us against the critic’s taste. Having 
once established the unity and genuineness of the Catalepton, Birt pro- 
ceeds to reject IX as spurious, and for reasons about as valid as those 
which he denies are sufficient to prove the spuriousness of other poems 
in the corpus. How did it get into this corpus of genuine poems? Birt 
answers that “diese starken vergilischen Entlehnungen” deceived the 
editor of the Catalepton. We admit that we are as easily deceived as 
Varius or Tucca. 
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The interpretation of the poems is as difficult as it is tempting. Birt 
is often ingenious and occasionally convincing, but in general we feel 
that the editor’s hand is rather heavy for poems that require the delicate 
touch of the master-critic. Farmers are not lazy in Roman literature; so 
we must call them ignari, not ignavi (Priapea i. 4); but if Priapus is 
afraid they may burn him up instead of looking elsewhere for firewood, 
there seems to be good reason why he should call them lazy rather than 
ignorant. Can we accept de qua of the manuscripts (Catal. i) if it in- 
volves taking vent? in vss. 1 and 3 in different senses? But we admit 
that the generally accepted Delia is a poor emendation, for it offers no 
reasonable explanation of the corruption. Seldom do Birt’s changes in 
the text seem plausible; namque quatenus (ii. 2) is boldly made into 
amputatus et, although the correlation between quatenus and ita (vs. 5) 
seems natural and essential. Is this a case of quatenus = quomodo, a 
usage of late Latin, instead of a causal quatenus as Buecheler thinks? 
And is this late Latin simply,a generalizing of earlier provincial or popu- 
lar usage? In his attempt to refer patria pulsus in exilium (iii. 8) to 
the burial of Alexander in Egypt instead of to his death in Babylon, 
Birt seems not to feel the difficulty in the tense of the participle 
(corruit .... pulsus....). Is the phrase candidum genus dicendi 
in a treatise on rhetoric sufficient warrant for Birt’s offering (iv. 10) 
Clio tum Graece candida non loquitur (MSS nam certe) in the sense 
“Clio does not speak Greek so intelligibly (tam candtda) as you do”? 
The manuscript reading is easier to understand than such Latin as this. 
Even if sidera (ix. 45) may stand, why refuse frigora on the ground that 
winter campaigns are unusual? They may have been, but military cam- 
paigns (in elegy) seem to carry soldiers rather frequently to Alpinas 

. nives et frigora Rheni, and to such a degree that cold weather 
and military service are synonymous. A further discussion of the book 
would only result in emphasizing the reviewer’s failure to appreciate 
Birt’s efforts to explain these poems. To his view that the poems are 
the early work of Vergil we are altogether willing to assent, and we are 
grateful to him for the material] that he has rathered for the interpreta- 
tion. But his text and his understanding of the details excite constant 
opposition —a wholesome result. 

Henry W. Prescorr 

THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Eine Mithrasliturgie. Erlautert von Albrecht Dieterich. Zweite 
Auflage. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1910. Pp. χ- 248. 
In this revision of Dieterich’s important study Richard Wiinsch has 


given us the text and translation of the liturgy, pp. 1-23, the explanatory 
notes, pp. 23-91, and the four preliminary studies of certain widely 
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spread liturgic ideas appearing in the mysteries of Mithras, pp. 92-212, 
as found in the first edition. The appendix contains Dieterich’s posthu- 
mous notes, bibliographical references to the literature of the last seven 
years, and further exegetical notes by Wfinsch himself. 

Since Cumont is still unwilling to recognize the text as a genuine 
Mithras liturgy I shall try (1) to state briefly the nature of the document; 
(2) to give a brief summary of its contents; for the study of the liturgy 
itself and of Dieterich’s evidence of its essential harmony in cosmology, 
theology, and ritual with the syncretistic Egyptian Mithraism of the 
second and third centuries is the simplest means of presenting his 
thesis, 

The liturgy is found in an Egyptian magic papyrus (674 des Supplé- 
ments grecs de la Bibliothéque nationale), dating from the beginning of 
the fourth century. Dieterich’s text is constituted upon the hypothesis 
that some Egyptian master magician of about 200 a.p. appropriated for 
his own purposes a Mithras liturgy used in the initiation into the lowest 
grade of the mysteries in some Egyptian Mithreum. The liturgy is 
virtually a sacramental revelation of the ascent of the soul to Mithras in 
the highest heaven by seven sacred stations. Dieterich therefore prints 
first the original text of the liturgy interspersed with the unintelligible 
additions of the magician, then the magician’s directions for the use of 
the text. In spite of an occasional tendency to turgid rhetoric and crude- 
ness of thought, the dross in every mystic system, no one who reads the 
seven pages can fail to receive an impression of the spacious grandeur 
and logical coherence with which the mystery of the soul’s ascent is 
imparted. 

The seven stations of the soul’s ascent are: (1) An invocation to πρόνοια 
and τύχη; the mystery revealed by Helios Mithras is communicated; 
ἃ prayer to the four elements of which man and the universe are alike 
compounded, and the ascent of the soul through the lower air, ruled by 
comets and winds, to the sun. (2) A prayer, and the disk of the sun 
opens, revealing closed gates of fire. (8) Third prayer, to Aion the door- 
keeper, and the seven gods of the planets; the gates open and the world 
of the gods is disclosed. Breathing in the divine element the soul rises 
higher. (4) A prayer, and Helios, the mediator and divine first initiate, 
the son of Mithras, appears. (5) The initiate rises with Helios till he 
beholds the seven τύχαι, maidens with snaky faces, representing the 
planets. Prayer. (6) Prayer to the πολοκράτορες, youths with steer-faces 
representing the seven stars of the Little Bear. (7) Prayer to Mithras 
appearing with the shoulder of a steer, the astrological sign of the Great 
Bear. 

In Part II, not vitally connected with the text, Dieterich traces the 
development of four fundamental] mystic ideas: (1) the conception of 
“God in us” and “We in God” (pp. 95-121); (2) the use of symbolism 
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derived from the marriage relation for the union of the believer with God, 
e.g., Christ as the bridegroom (pp. 121-134); (8) the fatherhood of God 
and the sonship of the believer (pp. 134-156); ,(4) death to the old and 
rebirth into the new life through sacramental liturgies culminating in 
the doctrine of the ascent of the soul to God; (5) the forms under which 
these ideas appear in the Mysteries of Mithras. These four sketches are 
of great interest to all students of ancient life and Christian theology 
both for content and method. They may be recommended also to all 
thoughtful readers who desire to see in clearer outlines the common con- 
ceptions of the mystic cults of the Graeco-Roman world, the world of the 
New Testament. Here such readers may gain a realization of the Stoic- 
mystic elements, which mainly through the Pauline epistles have become 
a part of Christian consciousness, thought, and expression. 
G. C. Fiske 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


La manomissione e la condizione dei liberti in Grecia. By 
ARISTIDE CALDERINI. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1908. Pp. 
xx +464. L. 12.00. 


The author in his preface, with all the enthusiasm of youth, frankly 
states his purpose to gather together within the covers of one exhaustive 
volume all possible information upon the subject, whether contributed by 
previous investigators in the same field, from Wallon to Reinach, or by 
the mass of inscriptions and papyri that have come to light in these later 
years. But he does not promise more than he has fulfilled. He has 
complete command of the whole literature of his subject, and has com- 
pressed it into wonderfully compact form. His methods are scholarly; 
his judgment is sane, and his interpretation of epigraphical and papyro- 
logical material praiseworthy. 

In his hasty historical sketch of the manumission of slaves, he begins 
with the Homeric Age. Briseis was to be a queen, the lawful bride of 
Achilles, when they came home to Phthia; Eumaeus and Philoetius were 
to be made householders and friends and comrades of Telemachus. In 
Hesiod, however, there is no more thought of setting a slave free than of 
manumitting an ox. But in the classical period in Greece, when the ideals 
of liberty and humanity and the rights of the individual were, through 
various schools of philosophy, reaching a high development, the general 
attitude toward slavery and freedom had become more generous, and 
with the Macedonian conquest the number of manumissions greatly 
increased. 

He pursues, in the same searching manner, the questions of manu- 
mission and of slavery as they took form in the Macedonian period and 
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in the first century a.p. under the influence of Christianity and of Roman 
law, until slavery was finally officially declared to be contrary to nature 
and abolished. 

The chief source of these investigations is in the inscriptions; we have 
unfortunately but few from the fifth and fourth centuries; they become 
frequent only in the second and first centuries s.c. Dr. Calderini has 
used upward of nine hundred individual acts of manumission that have 
come down to us from every part of Greece, especially from Delphi with 
its 788 thus far published and with more to come, and the lists of manu- 
missions that have been found principally in northern Greece. The 
different methods of the manumission of slaves—whether dedicated to a 
divinity, released by a symbolic act of sale, by civil process, or by will— 
the occasions and the magistracies and priesthoods concerned are ex- 
haustively discussed in Book I, chaps. ii-v. . 

The manumittor, the author shows, may be a state or an individual 
or several individuals together. The master may set the slave free as a 
gift, or he may grant him his freedom upon receiving in money an 
excessive or a merely nominal price for him. The freedman must be 
guaranteed protection in his new rights and privileges, and the fact of his 
manumission must be duly recorded. Certain requirements of service or 
clientship or financial obligation, sometimes even more oppressive than 
his slavery itself, might be imposed upon the freedman as a necessary 
condition of his nominal liberty. All these questions find full treatment 
with copious citation of sources and illustrations from the mass of epi- 
graphical material at the author’s command. 

The second book takes up the problems connected with the position 
of the freedman in the state and in society. This is the most difficult 
- part of the investigation, as freedmen are so seldom mentioned in Greek 
records, literary or epigraphical. They seem to have been grouped with 
the non-citizen classes, especially the metics; they both logically and 
naturally fell into that stratum of society. They had the same rights 
and privileges before courts of justice and in religious ceremonies as 
citizens of the bluest blood, but psychologically inferior as a class, they 
rarely were received into social equality in Greece, as they regularly were 
at Rome. Only a few freedmen in Greece ever achieved a lasting fame: 
in literature we find Aleman and Demades (whose brief period of servitude 
as prisoners of war can hardly be counted against them), Archilochus 
(perhaps the son of a slave mother), Menippus, Aesop, and a few others; 
Plato, too, though he had experience as a slave, can hardly be fairly 
enrolled in the class of famous freedmen. The number increases in 
Roman times, including Phaedrus, Epictetus, Diagoras of Melos, Alex- 
ander of Miletus, Epaphroditus, and many more. 

In an Appendix of ten short chapters, we are given with precision and 
critical acumen smaller details of evidence— chiefly epigraphical— with 
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disputed readings and interpretations and other matter, which, while 
having an important bearing on the subject, could not well find place in 
the body of the book. Especially interesting is the chapter (ix) on the 
inscriptions on the much-discussed φιάλαι ἐξελευθερικαί of Athens. Dr. 
Calderini enforces with further arguments Wachsmuth’s interpretation 
of them as monuments of manumission. 

Throughout the book the wide range of the author’s sources is made 
accessible to the reader or subsequent investigator in the form of 
abundant footnotes. Frequently half the page or more is occupied with 
citations of sources, of which he has complete command. 

The outward appearance of the book is attractive. The print and 
paper are worthy of the publisher’s reputation. Unhappily the proof was 
not read with sufficient care. Misprints are abundant—especially in 
Greek words. These are particularly unfortunate in the transcription 
of inscriptions, though usually the typographical error is at once 
obvious. 

Calderini’s work is a notable addition to our knowledge of Greek 
antiquities, and we shall look forward with interest to the further investi- 
gations along these lines which he promises. 

Water MILLER 

TuLaNE UNIVERSITY 


P. Ovidit Nasonis Metamorphoses. Auswahl fir Schulen, mt 
Anmerkungen und einem mythologisch-geographischen Regt- 
ster nach Johannes Siebelis und Friedrich Polle. Eight- 
eenth ed. By Orto Stanae. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 
1909. Erstes Heft. BooksI-IX. Pp.xviii-+213. M. 1.50. 


The merit of the old Siebelis-Polle Ovid :s fully attested by the rapid 
succession of eighteen editions, and that in spite of the fact that this, 
the eighteenth, is very different from its not very remote predecessors. 
With the thirteenth, for example, it has little in common, except the text; 
and the readings of that are sometimes changed for the better. The 
same selections are retained throughout, with the same irrational inde- 
pendent numbering of the lines. But the notes are shortened and other- 
wise transformed; to a large extent they show no kinship with those of 
earlier editions. The addition of the Mythological and Geographical 
Index will prove a convenient help to the student. 

We bespeak for this new Siebelis-Polle-Stange the same welcome 
that has deservedly been accorded its predecessors by American and 
German teachers alike. 

Water Μηδ 

ToLans UNIVERSITY 
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The Acharnians of Aristophanes. With Introduction, English 
Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and Commentary. By 
W. J. M. Starxiz, M.A. London: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 
Ixxxviii+274. 10s. net. 


A second play from the well-known editor of the Wasps is sure of a 
hearty welcome from all admirers of the comic poet. The present volume, 
while embodying the essential features of its predecessor, is greatly 
changed in outward form and general arrangement. Text, translation, 
critical notes, and commentary now appear as in Jebb’s Sophocles, and 
the book shows a corresponding increase in size. There are six introduc- 
tory sections, dealing with the historical background, manuscripts, meters, 
etc. The third section (“Aristotle on the Laughter in Comedy’’) contains 
an analysis of the Tractatus from the Couex Coislinianus with volumi- 
nous examples of the various sources of humor chosen from Aristophanes, 
together with frequent parallels from Shakespeare. At the end of the 
book are several excursuses on vexed passages, and two indices, of which 
the Index Graecitatis is particularly complete. 

In his account of the MSS Starkie adopts the abbreviations proposed 
by Professor J. W. White (Class. Phil. I, 9-20), and accepts my con- 
clusions (Harvard Studies XVIII, 167 ff.) respecting the derivation of 
five of the late MSS. But in his classification of the MSS he makes an 
independent group of L with its derivatives instead of associating these 
MSS with A and I-Vbl. He also fails to call attention to the very inti- 
mate relationship holding between Vp3 and C and between Vp2 and H, 
an omission the more serious in view of his general neglect of the Palatini 
in the critical apparatus. Referring to my contention (op. cit. 160, 193) 
that for the Acharnians R is inferior to the tradition represented by the 
other MSS—a conclusion based on the fact that R has 160 exclusive 
errors (80 of importance) as against 40 peculiar to the other tradition — 
Starkie suggests that this is too mechanical an estimate, and maintains 
R’s superiority on the ground that “more good readings are preserved in 
R than in all the others put together; and its errors are mainly trivial, 
such as were readily corrected (sic/) in the other MSS.” Is he not here 
clearly shifting ground in his argument? Up to this point he has been 
speaking of the later MSS as representing a single tradition; now he 
suddenly treats them as so many independent sources. Or what, then, 
are we to understand by “all the rest put together,” if it be not the sum 
of the single instances of superiority on the part of each MS in turn? 
But he certainly must realize that answering to each of R’s exclusive 
errors the other MSS, or at least a majority of them, give the correct 
reading, which is to be assigned also to their archetype. Yet this 
imposing list of good readings (many of them by no means so easy of 
restoration in default of all these MSS as Starkie would imply) is utterly 
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ignored in his count—and all for the simple reason that they are found 
in all or nearly all these MSS instead of in one or two only! The admis- 
sion at this point by the editor that the only MS inspected by him was 
R, which he had examined cum pulvisculo, is the one statement offered 
us regarding the source of his critical apparatus, if we except -two or 
three sporadic references to my article. The natural inference must be 
that the notoriously untrustworthy collations of Blaydes have been made 
the basis of this new apparatus— an inference easy of verification. One 
cannot repress the inquiry whether the space devoted to perpetuating 
this capricious and uncertain report of the readings of the later MSS 
could not have been used to better advantage; would it not in fact have 
been better simply to refer to Blaydes? At all events we are justified in 
looking to Starkie for an accurate report of R, now accessible in facsimile. 
Yet in more than a dozen instances the readings of this favored MS are 
erroneously given: Hyp. i. 7: κατακελεύσειν (κατακέλευσιν, R), 21 τινὸς 
(τινὰς) vs. 137 πολυύν (πολύνη) 301 εἰς (ἐς) 325 δήξομ᾽ (δείξομ᾽) 338 ἀπωλόμεθ᾽ 
(απολόμεθ᾽) 889 (σκοτοδασυπυ)κνότριχον (σκοτοδασυπνότριχα) 568 ὦ Λάμαχε (ἰὼ 
Λάμαχ᾽) 882 μὲν “sic” (μὲν) 875 om. ἀτταγ. φαλαρ. (om. entire vs.) 909 μικρός 
ye “sic” (μικκός ye) 94 no paragraphus (but KHP/) 280 no paragr. (XO) 
918 no paragr. (—) 959 no change (KHPYH AAMAXOY) 7650 and 809 “to 
Dic. by codd.” (former explicitly assigned to Meg. by all except RA 
which indicate new speaker, latter to Dic. by AHVp2 Vp3 C only). 
There are a few other less significant errors, to say nothing of numerous 
mistakes in the matter of accents and breathings; corrections of R? (or 
even R?) are sometimes ignored (so in vss. 753, 765, 1218). The Aldine 
is misquoted at least four times (Hyp. i. 6; vss. 297, 346, 655); likewise 
Suidas on vs. 24, and my article (pp. 188, 175) on vss. 354, 1196. On 
vs. 1169 A is cited for two divergent readings, and on vs. 1196 both A 
and C are thus repeated. Important variants of R and in at least two 
instances (vss. 347, 479) variants of al] the MSS are omitted. All of 
which points to undue haste in the preparation of this apparatus. In 
this connection may be mentioned one serious misprint, on Ὁ. 5, where 
Amphitheus appears both as protagonist and deuteragonist. 

The text which Starkie offers may be styled fairly conservative. Out 
of a dozen origina] emendations six have to do with famous cruxes: vss. 
24 f.: εἶθ᾽ ὧδ᾽. . ἔρροντες, 610 [σὺ] πολιὸς ὧν καὶ πένης, 924 οὕτως, 1098 
— px. δ᾽ αἱ “ φίλταθ' ᾿Αρμόδι᾽ οὐ, καλαί, 1160 °A. τὸν ψακαδᾶν ξυγγραφέα, τὸν 
μέλεον ποητήν; others caealee comparatively simple changes, e.g., vs. 327 
εἶχον (but no correction needed) and 412 εἶχες with changed order; 731 
κούρι᾽ (dimin. of tragic form); in the Boeotian episode genuine Boeotian 
spellings where metrically possible have been substituted, especially ει 
for η. An ideal correction is that proposed in vs. 13, “"" ἐπὶ μόσχῳ ποτέ.) 
In assigning the various réles Starkie agrees with Rees that seven actors 
were employed in the Acharnians; while the leader of the second half- 
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chorus receives recognition in accordance with the recent plea of Professor 
White. No attempt is made to rival the poetic translations of Rogers, 
Frere, and Tyrrell; we are offered a prose translation with Shakesperean 
flavor, in recognition of the fact that “in the Elizabethan drama the most 
Aristophanic characters (e.g., Falstaff) invariably employ prose.” The 
exhaustive commentary reflects the same thorough acquaintance with the 
Aristophanic literature, the same eminently sane and discriminating judg- 
ment, the same nice appreciation of the requirements of the various comic 
situations, which we have learned to associate with the editor of the 
Wasps. Very gratifying is the editor's announcement of his intention 
to bring out a complete commentary on Aristophanes. 


EARNEST Cary 
SmirH COLLEGE 


Lycophronis Alexandra. Recensuit Epuarpus Sowrer. Vol. 
II scholia continens. Berlin: Weidmann, 1908. Pp. lxiv+ 
398. M. 18. 


With the publication of Vol. II containing the scholia, Professor 
Eduard Scheer completes his edition of Lycophron, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1881. We thus have, brought to a conclusion, a 
thoroughly satisfactory edition of this difficult author prepared by a man 
who has made a study of him for more than thirty years. The Alexan- 
dra of Lycophron, perhaps more than any other work which has come 
down from antiquity, has especial need of scholia for its elucidation. It 
is, it will be remembered, a poem of 1,474 lines in iambic trimeter verse 
of which the first 30 and the last 14 are supposed to be addressed to 
Priam by a soldier appointed to guard Cassandra. The princess has 
rushed out to the hills and poured forth her δυσφάτους αἰνιγμάτων olpas 
which, when repeated, make up the rest of the poem. The woes of the 
Trojans, the misfortunes of the Greeks, both at Troy and after their 
return home, and finally the wars to come between the East and the 
West, between Asia and Europe, are all foretold in language by no 
means easy to understand. The nature of the subject, the frenzied rav- 
ings of a half-mad prophetess, would lead us to expect recondite allusions 
and general obscurity; and, in fact, a subject could hardly be found 
upon which an Alexandrian poet would have a better opportunity to dis- 
play his erudition. The need of explanatory notes must, therefore, have 
been felt from the beginning, and it is not surprising that in the course 
of time a large body of scholia should have accumulated. In Scheer’s 
edition the text of the scholia alone amounts to 398 octavo pages. What 
astonishes us is that the poem itself should have survived. 

Two paraphrases are extant besides the scholia, part of which are 
ancient and part due to the labors of John Tzetzes and his brother 
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Isaac, now rehabilitated. All this material is minutely examined and 
the history and composition of the various parts discussed in an interest- 
ing and valuable introduction of 64 pages. The ancient scholia have come 
down in full in two manuscripts: Marcianus 476, which Scheer designates 
as 8; and Neapolitanus II D 4, which he calls 8. Two manuscripts con- 
sulted by Tzetzes, s‘ and s°, belong to the same class. In addition there 
are the occasional notes added by Nicetas (83); and 8° used by the unknown 
grammarian of the fifteenth century in editing Tzetzes; besides Vaticanus 
1307 (V), which is a copy of 8. One manuscript of Isaac Tzetzes is cited 
and four of his brother John, whose library Scheer attempts to recon- 
struct. He accepts Reitzenstein’s conclusion that the older paraphrase 
was based in great part upon the mutilated scholia of Sextio, and not 
upon the version which now exists; and Sextio, he thinks, drew from ᾿ 
Philogenes, to whom we are indebted for whatever learning of the 
ancient grammarians is stil] to be found in the scholia. Philogenes 
thus becomes something more than a name. So, too, he attempts to drag 
Orus from his obscurity. Theon has been somewhat better known for 
a long time. The resemblances to various passages in the scholia to 
the Aenetd are also examined. There still remain, however, many points 
to settle. 

Of the actual editing of the volume little can be said by way of 
criticism. The text of the different manuscripts is given, with the ap- 
paratus criticus at the foot of the page. It is a thorough and careful 
piece of work done by a man entirely familiar with his subject. His 
wide reading is shown by the numerous references, noted in the margin, 
which include not only the Greek authors, but very often scholia- 
References to the scholia of three or four different writers may be found 
cited for a single passage. The one thing which may be missed is an 
index rerum. Such an index would make the volume more accessible 
to other than Lycophron scholars; and its absenceis only partially 
made up for by the index of the writers mentioned in the text. But 
this is a mere trifle. We are fortunate in having so excellent an edition 
of the scholia to Lycophron, and it is much to be hoped that other Greek 
authors may fare as well. 

Wituiam N, Bates 


Neue Untersuchungen δον Platon. Von Constantin RITTER. 
Manchen: Oskar Beck, 1910. Pp. viii+424. 


This republication of the studies in Plato written since his epoch- 
making Untersuchungen of 1889 is designed by Professor Ritter to 
accompany the crowning work for which all the rest have been a prepara- 
tion—his Platon, which will be reviewed in our next number. The studies 
included in this volume deal with the Sophist, the Politicus, the Phtlebus, 
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with Sprachstatistik in application to Plato and Goethe, the meaning of 
εἶδος and ide and similar words in Plato, and the letters attributed to 
Plato and Speusippus. Professor Ritter’s mastery of Platonic usage and 
the sobriety of his judgment preserve him from all the extravagances of 
fantastic and a priori Platonic interpretation. To much of his analysis 
of the Sophist and Philebus I heartily assent, and if it were worth while 
I could quote confirmatory passages from my own papers. He is un- 
doubtedly right, for example, in maintaining that Plato did not take the 
“Divisions” of the Sophist so seriously as to require us to emend all 
seeming imperfections and inconsistencies out of them. It is unques- 
tionable also that the polemic against the εἰδῶν φίλοι is either Plato’s 
rectification of his own former statements or preferably his protest 
against misinterpretation; that the ἀεὶ λεγόμενα οὗ the Philebus are 
simply Sdtze, sentences, in human speech, and that the introductory 
metaphysical categories of the Philebus are in the main merely a general 
statement of the method of logic to be applied in the following discussion. 
(Cf. “Recent Platonism in England,” AJP, IX, 280, 282-85; De Platonis 
Idearum Doctrina, 12, n. 3.) 

My differences with him begin at the points where he makes con- 
cessions to those who discover inconsistencies or fundamental changes of 
opinion in Plato, and they depend on distinctions so-nice and subtle that 
it is perhaps vain to hope for a complete understanding. He does not 
seem to me to make sufficient allowance for the idea which I emphasized 
in my Unity of Plato’s Thought that inconsistency, more or less dis- 
guised by metaphor, is to be expected in relation to ultimate metaphysical 
problems, and that since we all live in glass houses we are not justified 
in throwing stones. I mean, to take the most obvious example, that it is 
unreasonable to complain of inconsistency or poetic vagueness with 
regard to the problem of evil, or the relation of the Ding-an-Sich to 
phenomena. All philosophies here take refuge in metaphor which will 
not bear close logical analysis. The only escape from this sort of self- 
contradiction is to be found in hard-headed, materialistic positivism, and 
that too, as the Theaetetus shows, has its own difficulties. 

Now, the hypostatized ideas are Plato’s Ding-an-Sich, deliberately 
accepted with full perception of the apparent absurdity of the doctrine 
from the point of view of common sense, as preferable to the alternative 
of Protagorean relativity. It is quite true, as Professor Ritter says, that 
mythical, poetic embellishment of the hypostatized idea is confined to a 
few dialogues. There was no reason why Plato should go on repeating 
himself forever. It is quite true that nearly everything that Plato says 
about the εἶδος or ἰδέα in the later dialogues admits of a perfectly rational, 
logical interpretation in terms of conceptualism. But this does not justify 
the theory that Plato distinctly abandoned in these later dialogues a 
doctrine of the hypostatized idea, which he maintained in the earlier 
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ones. I am not quite sure that Professor Ritter actually holds this view, 
but he certainly makes regrettable concessions to it. He is repelled by 
the sentimentalists who make too much of the poetic amplification of the 
noumena| idea in the well-known passages of the Symposium, Phaedrus, 
Phaedo, and Republic, and he desires to reduce that element in Platonism 
toa minimum. He is entirely right in maintaiming that beneath or behind 
the mythological decoration there is always a firm logical framework of 
common sense. It is also true that this logical aspect of the ideas pre- 
dominates in the later dialogues. But there is no good evidence of a 
positive break or change of opinion at any stage of the continuous devel- 
opment. The blending of the two tendencies in the Phaedrus and the 
Timaeus will of itself always be enough to refute any such theory. Plato 
may have ceased to delight in repeating his poetic and mythical descrip- 
tions of the noumena] idea. But the metaphysical necessity for such a 
postulate in the background of his philosophy remained unaltered. (See 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, 29, 87.) And the very dialogues in which the 
poetic mythology is most prominent hint not obscurely that it is not to 
be taken too seriously, as Professor Ritter himself repeatedly points out 
in the case of the Phaedo. 

The Timaeus is explicit in its reaffirmation of the noumenal idea, 
and Professor Ritter is no more successful than others have been in the 
attempt to break the force of this testimony. He says of the question 
there asked, dp ἔστι τι πῦρ αὐτὸ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ (61-52), that Plato’s and our 
meaning in giving an affirmative answer is merely that the concept 
represents some objective reality. “Jedenfalls ist es eben der 
Gedanke einer objektiven Grundlage, eines in der Natur gegebenen 
festen Haltes fir das, was wir uns in der Form abstrakter Allgemeinheit 
denkend vorstellen, dessen Berechtigung untersucht werden soll und 
schliesslich kurzweg durch die Erinnerung an die Verschiedenheit wis- 
senschaftlicher Erkenntnis von der unwissenschaftlichen richtigen Vor- 
stellung (νοῦς---δόξα ἀληθής) verbiirgt wird.” But the same interpretation 
is equally applicable, as Professor Ritter half admits, to the Phaedrus 
and the Phaedo, and if so, why not to the Republic and the Symposium 
The theory, then, of a radical change of doctrine falls to the ground. 

The Platonic hypostatization of all concepts will always be a stum- 
bling-block to common sense. We need not for that reason endeavor to 
banish it from Platonism. The true method of interpretation is, first, to 
point out that the paradox is no greater than that involved in every 
system of metaphysics when thought out to the end, and then to show 
(1) that Plato adopted it with his eyes open, and (2) the motives that 


1Cf. my De Platonis ldearum Doctrina, 22: ‘‘et primarie quidem doctrina idea- 
rum nihil aliud evincere vult quam notiones existere, hoc est verba quibus reddunda 
in vatione utamur aliquid certi significare, quod per definitiones aliquatenus expri- 
mere possimus et ad perspicue disputandum adhibere debeamus.”’ 
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made it impossible for him to limit the hypostatization to any particular 
class of ideas. It is true that this demands a deeper insight into the 
nature and limits of metaphysical and epistemological speculation gen- 
erally than the majority of Platonic interpreters will ever possess, 

I have thought it more profitable to discuss this larger problem than 
to attempt to catalogue the wealth of detail which these essays present. 
It is enough to add that no student of Plato can afford to neglect this 
volume. It will take its place beside the earlier volume of Untersuch- 
ungen as an essential part of every Platonist’s working library. 

Pavut SHorey 


ANTI ΜΙΑ͂Σ. An Essay in Isometry. Vol. I. By R. J. 
WaLker. London: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. vii+507. $6.50. 


Mr. Walker’s thesis is that within the sphere of Dorian lyric, including 
the choruses of tragedy, the equivalence of two short syllables with one 
long syllable in responsion is never permissible. He is thus at the oppo- 
site pole from Herkenrath (see Classical Philology, Vol. III, p. 360) and 
the “new metric,” if it may be so called, of Schroeder or Wilamowitz. He 
finds in the received text of Pindar fifty-six cases of the forbidden 
equivalence, eighteen in Bacchylides, a hundred and three in Aeschylus, 
a hundred and seven in Sophocles, and too many to count in Euripides. 
All of these he removes by emendation. To do this with even the appear- 
ance of plausibility demands considerable scholarship and appalling 
labor. But in view of the enormous antecedent iniprobability we must 
be permitted to wish that all this toil had been devoted to a better cause. 
The equivalence of two shorts and a long is a priori acceptable to the 
most refined rhythmical sense. There is no proof that it is arbitrarily 
and absolutely rejected by the Greeks. There is nothing to go upon 
except the fact that it is comparatively rare in the more old-fashioned 
and severe poetry. This plainly does not justify the wholesale emenda- 
tion attempted here. Though some of these emendations are ingenious, 
few, if any, carry conviction. There is space for only two or three speci- 
mens of Mr. Walker's method. In Pind. Ol. 2 the first line of the epode 
has been corrupted throughout with a view to getting rid of one of three 
successive short syllables. In the first epode in the line λοιπῷ γένει. τῶν 
δὲ πεπραγμένων the last word is a corruption for πεπερασμένων. The error 
thence spread throughout the poem. 

In Pyth 4. 31 for δεῖπν᾽ ἐπαγγέλλοντι or Bergk’s ξένι᾽ he restores from 
Eustathius and Athenaeus the Laconian gloss dixvov reading dix’ éray- 
γέλλοντι πρῶτον. Five hundred pages of this sort of thing will make 
thought-provoking reading for the few scholars who appreciate and 
enjoy the game. ‘But the reviewer stands helpless before it. 

Paut SHorey 


"ς 
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Philostratos δον Gymnastik. Von Juxius JttHner. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1910. Pp. vi+336. M. 10. 


The ample introduction and full scholarly commentary make of this 
edition almost a complete history of ancient gymnastic and an indispen- 
sable supplement to Krause’s antiquated Gymnastik und Agonistik der 
Hellenen. The term γυμναστής, as opposed to παιδοτρίβης, first appears 
in Plato, and is there always used with reference to diet and exercise for 
health and efficiency rather than to the mere technical exercitations of 
the palaestra. Gymnastics is the counterpart: of medicine, the one pre- 
serving, the other restoring, health. This leads Jitthner to conjecture 
that the term was introduced by Herodikos. Later, when the ordinary 
trainer dignified himself by the term γυμναστής, Erasistratos (ca. 280 B.c.) 
introduced the words ὑγιεινός and ὑγιεινή in its place. Galen, however, 
does not use them in this way, but prefers to vindicate the office of the 
γυμναστής for the physician, leaving to the παιδοτρίβης only the mechanical 
parts of physical training. These distinctions and the entire controversy 
might be compared with the distribution of functions in a modern Ameri- 
can university between the university physician, the director of gymnas- 
tics and physical culture, and the professional or quasi-professional 
football or baseball coach. 

Jaithner reviews the history of the literature of gymnastic, of which 
Ikkos and Herodikos, both mentioned in-Plato, and Theon of Alexandria, 
are the principal names. He emphasizes at first the apparent contradic- 
tion between Plato’s satire of Herodikos in the Republic and his approval 
of dietetic hygiene in the Timaeus and Laws. The contradiction is, I 
think, as Jithner himself afterward virtually says, sufficiently explained 
by the literary context in the Republic. An advocate of the strenuous 
life depicting a Spartan Utopia may well satirize a regimen that resembles 
valetudinarianism, and yet elsewhere recognize that dieting is better than 
drugging. 

Jtithner rejects the conjecture that the Hippokratic περὶ διαίτης is to 
be attributed to Herodikos. One who had himself been a professional 
gymnast would never have said of the teachers of gymnastic διδάσκουσι 
παρανομέειν κατὰ νόμον ἀδικέειν δικαίως, ἐξαπατέειν, κλέπτειν, ἁρπάζειν. Our 
conception of Herodikos’ teaching must rest mainly on the excerpts from 
Menon’s Jatrika which Jtithner reprints and interprets after Diels. The 
lost literature of παιδοτριβίη is now represented only by the Oxyrhynchus 
fragment (Grenfell and Hunt, III, 466), a part of which Jithner reprints 
and interprets. He then discusses the literature of medicine and phi- 
losophy from Plato and Hippokrates toGalen. A fourth division is con- 
stituted by the lists of Olympic victors, traced back from Sextus Julius 
Africanus, through Phlegon of Tralles, the Oxyrhynchus fragment 
(Grenfell and Hunt, IT, 222), and Eratosthenes, to Aristotle and Hippias, 
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and the lists of the Eleans τὰ Ἤλείων, the introductions to which devel- 
oped into extended historical] and antiquarian treatises on the origin and 
history of the different forms of contest. To complete the sources, we 
must add (δ) the treatises περὶ ἀγώνων οἵ. Douris of Samos, Kallimachos, 
and others, and the periegetic literature. 

Philostratos himself writes from the point of view of the professional 
teacher of athletics, for whom, however, he vindicates some of the func- 
tions of the hygienist, the physician, and the physiognomist. His treatise 
is based on some lost εἰσαγωγή, and conforms to the type of that branch 
of literature, but it is not really a technical introduction, intended to be 
of practical service for the professional student. It is rather a sophistical, 
epideictic essay in the form of an εἰσαγωγή. In this respect it resembles 
Lucian’s περὶ ὀρχήσεως, or defense of dancing, and may be further com- 
pared with his Anacharsis. 

Jiithner’s text is based on the Monacensis, the fragmentary codex 
Laurentianus, and a new recension of the recently rediscovered manu- 
script which the Babrius forger, Mynoides Mynas, brought to Paris from 
the library of the Seraglio and published in Greek and French very 
uncritically in 1852 and again in 1858. Jfiithner acquits Mynas of bad 
faith and does ample justice to his occasional good suggestions. He has 
discussed the entire question of the history of the text in Sttzungsber. d. 
kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Klasse CXLV (1902), 1-79. 
There is no space for further details here. 

The translation, which occupies six to eight lines to a page more than 
the original text, making comparison very inconvenient, is readable and 
correct. There may be room for slight differences of opinion in a few 
cases; e.g. 134, 11: τῶν ἀδήλων ἅπτεται is not quite “sich an unbekanntes 
heranwagt”’; 136, 8: ἐκ τῶν dxpiBeordrwy can hardly be taken adverbially 
“auf das genaueste,” in spite of the parallel ἐκ τῶν ὁμοίων Aesch. Ag. 
1423. It means clearly “from the most exact sources,” namely τὰ Ἠλείων. 
In 142, 2, κατὰ τὴν ὧραν τοῦ ἔτους is not strictly “in jener Jahreszeit ... . 
wo,” but “in the summer, when.” In 174,15, ἔλεγχος ἀπαραίτητος is, I 
think, not “eine unwiederlegliche Probe,” but rather “unerbittliche,” i.e., 
“an inexorable test.” 

The notes. take account of all the literature of the subject, and com- 
ment instructively both on the subject-matter and on Philostratean usage 
and idiom. Here, too, there is little if anything to criticize. Is it not 
possible that in 134, 3, dorpovopias, ὁπόση μὴ περιττή refers rather to over- 
ingenious mathematical or cosmological hypotheses than to astrology? 
In 134, 22, ὑπὲρ τῆς φύσεως ἀκονούσης κακῶς does not refer to the dreyvia of 
Nature, which he illustrates by Galen iii. 802, but rather to the charge 
that she is now effete; cf. Lucretius De rerum natura ii. 1158-1174. The 
peculiar phrases ἐν χώρᾳ τε τῶν ἀφροδισιαζόντων (176, 9) and ἐν χώρᾳ τῶν 
ἀνπνούντων (178, 16) might have been illustrated by the expression in 
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Plato Epistles vii. 344 C which they perhaps help to explain: ἐν χώρᾳ 
τῇ καλλίστῃ τῶν rovrov. But further criticism of detail exceeds the scope 
of this review and perhaps the competence of the reviewer. It remains 
only to add that the interest of Dr. Jiithner’s valuable book goes far 
beyond the promise of its title. It is not only the definitive authority 
on the ancient literature of gymnastics, but it throws illuminating side 
lights on the history of philosophy and medicine and on many other 
aspects of ancient life and literature. 
Pact SHoRreEY 


Aristote et Tidéalisme platonicien. By CHaBLES WERNER. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1910. Pp. xii + 370. 


This is an excellent piece of philosophical analysis. Dr. Werner 
knows the text of his author, and is acquainted with the recent French 
and German literature of the subject. In a series of chapters with such 
titles as “ Being qua Being,” “Form and Matter,” “ Essence,” “ Nature 
and Chance,” “The Soul and the Body,” “ Thought,” “ Desire,” “ Virtue,” 
“ Pleasure,” “The Prime Mover,” he gives a compact and closely reasoned 
account of the metaphysical side of the Aristotelian philosophy. His 
method is perhaps too abstract and systematic to do justice to the 
individual Aristotle, the man, the teacher, the writer. He has nothing 
to say of the Politics, the Poetics, the scientific writings, and the detail 
of the Ethics and Logic. As his title implies, he holds that Aristotle, 
despite his destructive criticism of Plato, remains essentially a Platonist. 
Idealism is an equivocal and unfortunate word to express this. Platonic 
philosophy, for in the one definite and scientific use of the term Plato- 
nism is not idealism at all. Dr. Werner believes with Zeller that there is 
a fundamental contradiction at the center of the Aristotelian system, 
but thinks Zeller has stated the contradiction wrongly. He perhaps ex- 
aggerates the difference. The precise definition and location of the 
contradiction involved in any and every absolute system of metaphysics 
is largely a matter of opinion or order of exposition. The chief novelty 
of Dr. Werner’s book is his affirmation that Aristotle’s God is identical 
with the soul of the world. A natural movement, he argues somewhat 
sophistically (p. 324), is a movement communicated by an internal prin- 
ciple; and since God produces the natural movement of the heavens, 
God is an internal principle of motion. But this is to confound the 
desire of the lover with the attractive power of the beloved. Aristotle 
explicitly says κινεῖ ὡς ἐρώμενον. The parodox is attenuated, however, by 
the subsequent statement that God is also the ideal world of Plato, and 
the sum total of the ideas. The fact is, we are dealing with notions too 
vague and equivocal for precise determination. The idea of God, except 
in its most naIve and anthropomorphic form, is always developing toward 
pantheism. A pantheistic god is virtually identical with the soul of the 
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world. But Aristotle himself would have repudiated the identification 
of God with the world-soul of the Timaeus, and later Aristotelians 
would have insisted on distinguishing their god from the immanent 
spirit of the Stoics. 

Paut SHorey 


De Archaeismis apud Veteres Romanorum Poetas Scaenicos. By 
WILHELM Noetzet. Inaugural Dissertation. Berlin, 1908. 


By archaisms Noetzel means such forms as giem, monerier, duim, 
neuolt, extempulo, antidhac, which are generally recognized as standing 
normally, if not always, at the end of a verse or of a verse-colon; though 
he frankly states that it is not possible to distinguish sharply between 
true archaisms and certain other somewhat rare forms that may very 
well be tentative, new formations. 

He states, first, the view of Hauler (1884) defended by Stange (1890), 
to the effect that such forms are to be admitted wherever they are attested 
by manuscript tradition and are metrically possible; and next, the oppo- 
site view of Brock (1897), who maintains that these words are permissible 
only at the ends of verses or of verse-cola, and that we should emend 
such instances as occur medio versu. 

Noetzel is of the opinion that neither Stange nor Brock is correct in 
the form of statement. In his own view, he is aided in a measure by the 
work of Jacobsohn (Quaestiones Plautinae, 1904) who proves that we 
should recognize a new type of colon, ending with diaeresis before the 
last dipody of an iambic verse, or at the corresponding part of a trochaic 
septenarius. At such places hiatus, syllaba anceps, and the so-called 
archaisms are found. Jacobsohn further maintains that syllaba anceps 
and hiatus are also to be recognized after the second ictus of trochaic 
septenarii, and for this place Noetzel lists 18(-+-6) instances of archaisms. 
These views of Jacobsohn give Noetzel his point of departure. 

He gives two extended tabulations, in convenient form, showing the 
number of instances of each of the 47 (39-++8) types of archaisms, occur- 
ring in nine listed situations in different kinds of verse, and marking off 
separately, in nine corresponding columns, the instances from Plautus, 
from Terence, and from the different authors in Ribbeck’s Fragmenta. 
These tables are accompanied by extensive critical annotations. 

He finds that 1,078 instances of archaisms (in the double sense) 
occur at verse ends; 243 (185 certain + 58 less certain) more at the ends 
of cola (including the types of cola newly recognized by Jacobsohn), or a 
total of 1,321, of more or less probability, in Plautus, Terence, and the 
other early scenic writers. There remain 80 recalcitrant instances, and 
these, on further examination, he reduces to nine. This he considers 
(p. 53) too small a number (as over against 1,321) to establish the view of 
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Hauler and Stange, that such forms are admissible anywhere in a verse; 
and therewith he establishes his own thesis: that they are admissible at 
verse- or colon-ends, understanding “colon-end” to include the points 
in a verse recently handled by Jacobsohn (see Lindsay Jahresbericht, 
1906, 214). 

As for the reason why the scenic poets used these forms at such 
places only, Noetzel has to fall back upon the old familiar explanation, 
that it was due to metrical necessity (p. 54); this he states very briefly. 

The dissertation closes with three appendices (including one on 
nunciam, nunc iam, iam nunc); it deserves commendation as a thorough- 
going piece of work, calling attention anew to the work of Jacobsohn, 
and using recent materia] from various sources to harmonize the conflict- 
ing views of Stange and of Brock. 

Arraur WINFRED HopGmMan 

Oxt1o State UNIVERSITY 

November 29, 1909 


M. Tulli Ciceronis de virtutibus libri fragmenta. Collegit 
HEBMANNUS KNOELLINGER. Praemissa sunt excerpta ex 
Antonii de la Sale operibus et commentationes. MCMVII 
Lipsiae in Aedibus B. G. Teubneri. Pp. 96. 


Antoin de la Sale, a French writer of the fifteenth century, in a work 
entitled La Salade quotes many statements which he says “je trouve en 
ung des livres de Tulles que il nomma de virtutibus.” 

Knoellinger’s work is an exhaustive discussion of the question 
whether we have here a reference to a lost work of Cicero entitled De 
virtutibus. This being answered in the affirmative, a restoration of the 
Latin fragments from the French text is attempted. 

The French text is given with a word-for-word rendering into Latin 
of mediaeval style. The meaning of the French seems to be adequately 
reproduced, though occasionally the French is necessary to make out the 
exact meaning of the Latin, e.g., p. 15: “qui metteroient corps et biens 
pour lui,” is rendered “qui vitae atque capitis periculum pro eo adituri 
sint,” where capitis is evidently used in the sense of capital. We note, 
too, p. 11, the rare vulgar form humilissime. That, however, the author 
is a master of good Latinity is clearly seen in the body of the work and 
in the restored fragments, which read smoothly and even elegantly. 

The author works out his case along the following lines: References 
in authors of the fourth century show that a work entitled De virtutibus 
by Cicero was known. The thoughts of De la Sale and the ancient 
author quoted by him may be separated in many passages with reasonable 
certainty. In addition to the citation of names and incidents mentioned 
by Roman historians, others are mentioned which it seems likely were 
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derived from a Roman author of the time of the republic. Many traces 
of Stoic influence, such as influenced the philosophic views of Cicero 
and Seneca, are apparent. The views expressed coincide more closely 
with those of Cicero than those of Seneca. This fact taken in connection 
with the name (Tulles) cited by De la Sale and the fact that all incidents 
and individuals mentioned belong to a period previous to the war 
between Caesar and Pompey, justify the belief that Cicero was the 
source. The reviewer has not in some time seen a more closely reasoned 
or more lucid exposition of a thesis. 

The author then proceeds to restore the fragments from the French 
text. It is not claimed, of course, that Cicero’s exact words are repro- 
duced — merely Cicero’s thoughts in language that he might have used. 
The result is a collection of eighteen fragments derived from De la Sale 
(there are four derived from other sources). Those which in Knoellinger’s 
opinion might have been the thoughts of Cicero are printed in italics; 
those about which he has no doubt in ordinary type. It appears that 
the author has been duly conservative in what he attributes to Cicero, 
and he has succeeded in giving them a truly Ciceronian form. 

The book concludes with an ingenious argument to the effect that 
the original was in the form of a dialogue, and a plausible outline is 
suggested. This last does not pass in our judgment the bounds of mere 
conjecture. 

The Swedish scholar Soederhjelm seems to have first taken up the 
question of De la Sale’s source. His is the French text followed and to 


him Knoellinger gives due credit. 
JosrerH B. Price 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


De infiniti finalis vel consecutiv: constructione apud priscos 
poetas graecos. By CHARLES JONES OGDEN. Columbia 
University Dissertation, 1909. Pp. 65. 


This dissertation was suggested by a remark made by Professor 
Humphreys, that “he had never seen the limitations of the simple infini- 
tive of so-called purpose satisfactorily stated.” ‘This dissertation is then 
the first chapter in such a statement, and, ignoring the questions of 
origin, proposes to give a complete and correlated view of the use of the 
final and consecutive infinitives in the earliest Greek poetry. For con- 
venience the infinitives are divided into simple groups, e.g., the infinitives 
whose subjects are also the subject of the principal verb, the infinitives 
whose subjects are the object of the principal verb, and so other groups. 
A full list with the total number of each group is given, then the exam- 
ples of the use of the same or kindred verbs with the future participles, 
and also with ordinary clauses of purpose; thus a comparative survey is 
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made of all the methods of denoting purpose in Homer. Next the 
methods applied to Homer are uscd in a study of Hesiod, the Homeric 
hymns, and the iambic and elegiac poets, with a constant statement of 
the divergence from or agreement with the Homeric use. The growth 
of the use of the infinitive with ὥστε is traced, a use hardly established 
until the elegiac poets. The infinitive of purpose in Homer is never 
used in connection with a negative particle, since the substantive force of 
the infinitive is too great easily to admit a negation. The future infini- 
tive is not used to denote purpose, the perfect rarely. Final infinitives 
are regularly active or middle, the true passive is extremely rare. There 
are in Homer 387 examples of an infinitive of purpose; ; Weber found 459 
examples of final clauses with final particles. In his discussion of the 
reasons for the failure of the final infinitive to develop further, Ogden 
uses this cogent sentence (p. 44): 

Iam si quaeritur quare usus infinitivi finalis vel consecutivi apud Hom- 
erum non ultra processerit, duae causae praecipue sunt adferendae; una 
quod aliae constructiones infinitivi iam adoleverant, altera, quod nec forma 
causalis nec particula auxiliaris ei comitabantur quibus notio finis vel con- 
secutionis plane indicaretur. Si enim conformatio qualis est ἔφην τοῦτο πυθέσ- 
θαι eolebat significare: ‘dixi me hoc exquisisse’ molestum fuisset si potuisset 
significare: ‘hoc dixi ut exquirem.’ Cua ex re factum est ut finitivi huius- 
modi nisi in conformationibus usitatis ac simplicibus facile usurpari non 
possent. 

Since this thesis itself is a summary, it is difficult to summarize. 
Dr. Ogden shows command of the literature and also the ability to read 
and use the authors studied; he has satisfactorily written one important 
chapter in the history of the limitations of the so-called infinitive of 


purpose. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Joun A. Soorr 


Apulet De Philosophia Libri. Ed. Pautus THomas. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1908. 


Since Goldbacher’s edition of the philosophical works of Apuleius in 
1876 a large amount of text criticism has appeared in various journals 
and editions. The autkor of this latest recension has carefully examined 
the work of his predecessors, but in general has been very conservative 
in accepting emendations. Goldbacher did well with the material which 
he had, but he unfortunately overlooked a MS close at hand, one now 
regarded by scholars as the most reliable. This codex is known as B 
(Bruxellensis) and belongs to the eleventh century. Its superiority was 
established by Rohde as far back as 1882. It is upon this MS that 
M. Thomas has relied most of all in constituting his text. He has included 
in the edition not only the genuine works of Apuleius but also the Hermes 
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Trismegistus, though most scholars consider that jejune production the 
work of some other writer. An excellent critical apparatus placed below 
the text gives all the really valuable variants of the best MSS and the 
emendations of numerous scholars, though it has all been kept within 
modest dimensions, the book containing only 199 pages. With this work 
and van der Vliet’s edition of the Metamorphoses and Apology we now 
have as satisfactory a text for Apuleius as can be expected from the very 
corrupt MSS available. Very wisely has M. Thomas retained in the 
margin the paging of Oudendorp, whose complete edition of Apuleius in 
1823 is the one best known to modern students and usually cited in the 
lexicons. In defending the MSS reading the editor has sometimes put a 
rather forced construction on some words; e.g., conroget in De Deo Soc. 
vii (Oud. 186). Again in De Mundo viii (Oud. 306) one would be tempted 
to accept Kroll’s emendation manari of the MSS reading minart. That 
B is accepted in all possible cases as superior to the other MSS is evident 
on the very first page where in Florida 1 (Oud. 104) entm sic of B is 
given as the correct reading against the sic enim of all the others. The 
editor’s own emendations are not numerous and generally can be accepted 
without question. Sometimes, however, the change does not improve 
matters very much. Thus in De Platone ii. 3-21 (Oud. 223) the addition of 
plena does not seem as good as Oudendorp’s simpler change of hactenus 
to haec vero. In 45 places the text has been marked as hopelessly cor- 
rupt and in 25 places lacunas have been indicated. In the introduction 
to the Metamorphoses van der Vliet said that the editor of Apuleius 
should be both cautious and venturesome. If M. Thomas has erred at 


all it is on the side of caution. 
Tuomas K. Sipey 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Syntax of High School Latin. By Lee Bygng. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1909. 83 cents. 


The desire to place the teaching of Latin on a more scientific basis is 
accountable for the production of this book as well as for Professor Lodge’s 
Vocabulary of High School Latin. The authors of these manuals have 
compiled their statistics from the Latin texts most commonly used in sec- 
ondary schools. These are Caesar B.G. i-iv, Cicero 6 orations, Vergil Aen. 
i-vi. Mr. Byrne with fifty collaborators has arranged a very interesting 
table of statistics of the grammatical] constructions used in these three 
authors. The purpose of such a work is given in this statement: “Thus 
79;°5 per cent of the constructions are employed in 99,4; per cent of the 
instances, so that by concentrating on this selection we can accomplish 
99,55 per cent of the result with 79;55 per cent of the effort; this would 
make a 25;5 per cent increase in the efficiency of our work in syntax.” 
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This conclusion will seem to many rather sweeping. For, of course, 
every construction in Caesar, the frequent and the rare, must be under- 
stood to insure satisfactory progress. It is, however, quite reasonable to 
demand that only the common constructions should be used in the sight 
passages set for examination. 

As was to be expected in such a compilation, some of the figures are 
of little service. It is of no interest to know that the nominative case 
occurs 6,088 times or that the direct object is to be found 5,900 times. It 
is, however, of much interest to learn that nolt occurs only once and that 
me with the'second person subjunctive is not found at all. Material for 
illustrating the difference between prose and poetic diction can be found 
in the fact that the future participle occurs 30 times in Vergil, but not 
once in Caesar or Cicero, and that ne with the imperative is found 15 
times in the poetry but never occurs in the prose. 

The part of the book most open to criticism is the scheme for dis- 
tribution in the course of study. Is relative frequency a sufficient justi- 
fication for assigning the difficult clause of attraction to the second year 
and the simple proviso clause to the third? Why should all conditional 
sentences be left to the third year? How could a student of Professor 
Hale teach Latin syntax by explaining the volitive substantive clause 
two years before he presents the independent volitive? The historical 
development of syntax can certainly not be traced if one follows the 
statistical arrangement. Mr. Byrne’s book cannot be taken very seriously 
as a guide for the arrangement of a time table, but it is a perfect mine of 
information for the advanced student of syntax and a useful work of 
reference for the intelligent teacher who is anxious to emphasize the 
important things and pay less attention to non-essentials. There is, how- 
ever, a danger that in striving for economy of time and effort one may 
slight the far greater considerations of interest and comprehensiveness. 


Not by statistics alone can salvation come. 
Tomas K. Sipey 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Source of “Jerusalem the Golden.” Together with Other 
Pieces Attributed to Bernard of Cluny. In English Trans- 
lation by Henry Presue. Introduction, Notes, and “Anno- 
tated Bibliography by SamuEL MacavuLey Jackson. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. viii+208; 2 fac- 
similes. $1.38, postpaid. | 

This work was undertaken by Professor Jackson to correct what he 
felt to be a common misapprehension as to the nature of Bernard of 


Cluny’s poem De Contemptu Mundi, due to the impression conveyed by 
J. M. Neale’s translations of various parts now in use in several familiar 
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hymns. The introduction discusses the scanty facts in regard to the life 
of Bernard. Professor Jackson has visited the towns of Morlas (near 
Pau) and Morlaix (in Brittany), but, despite his observations, their 
respective claims to the honor of being the birthplace of Bernard must 
still remain sub tudice. 

In pp. 10-98 are gathered the results of six years’ spare hours spent 
by the author upon the bibliography of Bernard’s poem. The manu- 
scripts, which Professor Jackson has hunted to their lairs in London, 
Oxford, Paris, St. Omer, Toulouse, and Wolfenbittel, are first described, 
but in a way which will hardly interest the general reader (except for the 
colloquial style employed) and which can have comparatively little value 
for the scholar, because no collations have been made or apparently con- 
templated by Professor Jackson. Upon this part of his work, as upon 
all the rest of it, digressiona of every sort intrude—a half-page describing 
the rooms for study in European libraries, another on the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and frequent irrelevant personal touches. Eleven 
manuscripts are recorded, but the limited number of libraries searched 
by Professor Jackson leads one to suspect that this list is by no means 
complete. 

Seven complete editions of the poem are described, in great detail, 
and with long and often irrelevant copies of their dedicatory epistles. Of 
chief interest in this part of the work is the extent to which the early 
Protestants used the satire of Bernard as a weapon against the Catholics 
of their day. 

Pp. 53-89 catalogue 37 versions of portions of the poem, either in the 
original or in English translations. Here, as with the complete editions, 
the suspicion arises that the list is by no means complete, and this doubt 
is confirmed by consulting the citations in U. Chevalier’s Repertorium 
Hymnologicum i, 479. There might well be mentioned also, aside from 
modern hymnbooks, with which Professor Jackson very properly does 
not attempt to deal, the following: J. F. Young, Great Hymns of the 
Church (1887); F. Saunders, Evenings with the Sacred Poets (2d ed. 
1889); and, especially, the well-known Hora Novissima set to music by 
Horatio W. Parker (1893), inasmuch as this last contains an English 
translation of some seventy lines, in the meter of the original, by Isabella 
G. Parker, a translator not noted by Professor Jackson. Minor mistakes 
in these pages are rather frequent, some of them being faults or infelicities 
in English, others errors in translation or in fact (e.g., on p. 92 the date 
1610 in a Latin version appears immediately below in the English trans- 
lation as 1611). One hesitates to refer to such defects because of the 
author’s evident straining after accuracy, which at times descends to the 
ridiculous, as in the note on p. 86 concerning the names of women. 

The translation made by Mr. Preble (pp. 101-71) is in prose and fol- 
lows the text of Thomas Wright in The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets 
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and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth Century (Rolls Series, 1872), ii, 
3-102. How defective this text is may be learned from Professor Jack- 
son’s comments upon it (pp. 52-53) and still more vividly from a com- 
parison with it of the two facsimile pages of the Cottonian MS which he 
gives in his book. Mr. Preble in a few places indicated by footnotes 
deviates from Wright’s text to follow the readings of Wright’s MS, P, 
but what P stands for Wright has, as Professor Jackson justly laments, 
nowhere disclosed. The translation is fairly close, but rather monotonous 
from the almost unavoidable succession of sentences of equal length, a 
monotony which, it must be confessed, not unfairly reproduces the effect 
of the original. Occasionally the language is lacking in dignity, as on 
p. 116, where prava creatio, mixta ligatio fasciculorum is rendered 
“a crooked generation, a miscellaneous bundle of kindling-wood,” or on 
p. 117: haec mala sunt apud infera certe, “such are the woes of hell for 
sure.” This translation claims to be the first English one of the com- 
plete poem and as such will doubtless find readers, who will, however, 
miss the striking metrical effects that so distinguish the origina]. Mar- 
ginal references to the page numbers of Wright’s edition would add 
greatly to the convenience of those who use the translation. 

Following the De Contemptu Mundi Mr. Preble has translated sev- 
eral small works selected by Professor Jackson as ascribed to Bernard— 
The Golden Booklet, Hymn or Prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary, etc. 
—but their authenticity seems very doubtful and some of them are per- 
haps more correctly assigned to the better-known Bernard of Clairvaux. 

The fundamental weakness of this entire book is the failure of Pro- 
fessor Jackson to realize that adequate work upon Bernard’s poem, espe- 
cially in the form of translation, carnot be done until a secure foundation 
has been laid by a careful recension of the text. And one cannot escape 
the feeling that when such a work has been produced in a manner satis- 
fying the requirements of modern scholarship, much of the result of the 
labor expended in this book will be superseded. 
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THE BOEOTIAN FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


By Rosert J. BONNER 


The fragment of a lost Greek historian published in the fifth 
volume of the Oxzyrhynchus Papyri' in 1908 contains a succinct 
description of the federal constitution of Boeotia as it existed in the 
year 395 B.c. which Eduard Meyer’ has described as “das Glanzstiick 
des ganzen Fragments.’”’ By means of the new evidence now avail- 
able it is possible to gain a clear idea of this early experiment in 
federal government. The chapter in question is rendered by the 
editors as follows:° 


There were then appointed in each of the cities [i.e. of Boeotia] four 
boulai, of which not all the citizens were allowed to become members, 
but only those who possessed a certain amount of money; of these 
boulai each one in turn held a preliminary sitting and deliberation about 
matters of policy and made proposals to the other three, and a resolu- 
tion adopted by all became valid. Their local affairs they continued to 
manage in that fashion, while the arrangement of the Boeotian league 
was this. The whole population of the country was divided into eleven 
units, and each of these provided one Boeotarch as follows. The 
Thebans contributed four, two for the city and two for Plataea, Scolus, 
Erythrae, Scaphae, and the other towns which formerly were members 
of one state with the Plataeans, but at that time were subject to Thebes. 
Two Boeotarchs were provided by the inhabitants of Orchomenus and 
Hysiae, and two by the inhabitants of Thespiae with Eutresis and 

1The Greek text was republished by Grenfell and Hunt in 1909 in the Bibliotheca 


Oxoniensis under the title Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. The editors designate the unknown 
author as P. 


2Theopomps Hellenika (Halle, 1909) 92. 
δ Oxyrhy. Papy. V, 223, and chap. xi of the Greek text. 
(CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY V, October, 1910] 406 
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Thisbae, one by the inhabitants of Tanagra, and another by the inhabi- 
tants of Haliartus, Lebadea, and Coronea, each of these cities sending 
him in turn; in the same way one came from Acraephium, Copae, and 
Chaeronea. Such was the proportion in which the chief magistrates 
were appointed by the different units, which also provided sixty senators 
for every Boeotarch, and themselves defrayed the daily expenses.' Each 
unit was, moreover, under the obligation to supply a corps of approxi- 
mately a thousand hoplites and a hundred horsemen. To speak gener- 
ally, it was in proportion to the distribution of their magistrates? (i.e. 
Boeotarchs) that they enjoyed the privileges of the league,’ made their 
contributions, sent judges, took part in everything whether good or 
bad.‘ The nation then as a whole had this form of polity, and the 
general assemblies of the Boeotians used to meet in the Cadmea. 


There were in all ten® sovereign cities in Boeotia. Their uniform 
constitutions may be described as limited democracies or as liberal 
oligarchies. The franchise depended upon a property qualification 
without reference to birth: but we may be sure that in a conservative 
and agricultural state like Boeotia the bulk of the property was still 
in the hands of the nobles. No doubt the description of the oli- 
garchic party in Plataea as “the leading men in wealth and birth”® 


lobrw μὲν οὖν ἔφερε τὰ μέρη rods Apxorvras: παρείχετο δὲ καὶ βουλευτὰς ἑξήκοντα 
κατὰ τὸν βοιωτάρχην, καὶ τούτοις αὐτοὶ τὰ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀνήλισκον. 

Glotz, Bulletin de Correspondance hellénique XXXII (1908), 272, without warrant 
infers that the senators defrayed their own expenses. 

Srdvs ἄρχοντα. There is no suggestion here or elsewhere that there was an 
archon of the league as Freeman, History of Federal Government in Greece, 128, 
maintained. 


§Glotz, op. cit. 272, points out that the words τῶν κοινῶν ἀπτέλανον refer specifically 
to the financial benefits of the league. 

4““Shared equally in all the burdens and the benefits of the league’”’ is nearer to 
the original: μετεῖχον dxdvrwy ὁμοίως καὶ τῶν κακῶν καὶ τῶν ἀγαθῶν. 

5 Meyer, op. ctt. 94, agrees with the editors that ‘‘ each of the cities’’ includes only 
the ten sovereign cities— Thebes, Thespiae, Tanagra, Orchomenus, Haliartus, Copae, 
Coronea, Acraephium, Lebadea, Chaeronea. Goligher, Class. Review XXII (1908), 81, 
and Glotz, op. cit. 271 ff., think that every city in Boeotia, whether independent, or 
subordinate to another, as Hysiae (Hyettos) was to Orchomenus, or Eutresis and 
Thisbae to Thespiae, was governed by four senates. Thucydides in describing the 
battle of Delium says that the eleven Boeotarchs and troops from ‘“‘all the cities’’ were 
present. Without professing to enumerate these cities he mentions the first seven in 
the list above, and “the other dwellers around the lake Copais,’’ evidently referring 
to Acraephium and Lebadea. Chaeronea is omitted because it was still subordinate 
to Orchomenus (Thucyd. iv. 91, 98, and 76). The practical agreement between P 
and Thucydides seems to show that these are the only towns that were regarded as 
cities. The rest would rank as villages. 


6 Thucyd. ifi. 65, 2. 
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could have been applied to the governing class in any of the cities. 
The amount of the property qualification is nowhere mentioned. 
The provision of pay for federal senators would seem to indicate that 
it was relatively low. There are several considerations that render 
it probable that political rights were enjoyed only by those who 
could furnish themselves with the equipment of ἃ man-at-arms or a 
cavalryman. According to the federal constitution each division 
was required to furnish 1,000 men-at-arms and 100 cavalrymen. 
The failure to mention light-armed troops, of whom more than 10,000 


took part in the battle of Delium’ in 424 B.c., is clearly due to the fact © 


that they did not possess political rights. Ability to furnish one’s 
self with arms was the basis of the franchise in the constitution attrib- 
uted to the Athenian Draco.? And the opponents of democracy in 
Athens constantly advocated this reform. On the overthrow of the 
Four Hundred the franchise was for a time limited to those who could 
equip themselves for military service.* 

The maximum fighting strength of the league was 12,100 men. 
Consequently, according to Beloch’s principle, the total number of 
citizens would amount to nearly 20,000.‘ These would constitute 
68 per cent of the free male population, which Beloch estimates at 
29,000. In point of liberality this percentage compares favorably 
with the proposals of the Athenian revolutionists of 411 B.c. to 
limit the fanchise to 5,000, that is, 25 per cent of the adult male 
population. Even under the moderate democracy which was insti- 
tuted on the overthrow of the oligarchy the citizens amounted to 
9,000, or 45 per cent of the population.® 

We are not told how the local senates were recruited, but I am 
inclined to think that all the citizens found a place in one or other of 
the senates. According to the proposed Athenian constitution of 
411 B.c. the whole body of citizens were members of the quadrapartite 
senate, each section of which was to hold office for one year.® 


1 Thucyd. iv. 98; cf. Meyer op. cit. 94, note 2. 3 Arist. Const. of Athens iv. 2. 

8 Aristoph. Wasps 1120; Thucyd. viii. 65, 97. Aristotle, op. cit. xxxiii. 2. 

4 Die Bevolkerung der griechisch-romischen Welt 162 ff. 

5 Beloch op. cit. 107; Meyer Forschungen 11, 408 ff. This constitution is highly 
praised by Thucydides and Aristotle (viii. 97; op. cit. xxxili. 2). 


6 Unlike the Boeotian senates the Athenian sections were not to meet together. 
A body of approximately 5,000 was evidently regarded as unwieldy. For the con- 
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Thucydides: mentions “the four senates of the Boeotians” in 
connection with negotiations for a treaty with Corinth in the year 
421-20. “But before the ratification of the treaty, the Boeotarchs 
communicated their negotiations to the four senates of the Boeotians, 
whose sanction is always necessary, and recommended that oaths 
of alliance be offered to any cities which might be willing to join 
them for mutual protection. But the senators rejected their pro- 
posals, fearing that they might offend the Lacedaemonians if they 
entered into an alliance with the Corinthians who had revolted from 
them. For the Boeotarchs did not tell them what had passed at 
Sparta, thinking that the senate whether informed of this or not 
would ratify their decision when communicated to 11. These 
senates have been universally regarded as a federal body, though 
Koehler? was the first to suggest that the four met together, as 
in fact we now see that they did. It is therefore astonishing to 
find that the editors maintain that Thucydides was referring to the 
local senates. The reason for this conclusion is that P has not. said 
explicitly that the federal senate was quadrapartite. It follows then 
according to this view that the Boeotian federal body in having no 
part in the making of treaties was deprived of a power which is 
fundamental in any real federation. Shortly after the publication 
of the papyrus Costanzi® expressed surprise at this feature of the 
constitution. Later in the same year Goligher‘ and Glotz® inde- 
pendently challenged this conclusion and, using much the same 
sideration of important matters, however, provision was made for a joint meeting of 
two sections by allowing each member of the ruling section to invite one member of 
another section. 

Koehler (Situngsberichte der koentg.-preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften [1895] 
445 ff.) is amply justified in suggesting that the Boeotian four-senate plan served as a 
model for the proposed permanent constitution reported by the Athenian revolu- 
tionary committee of one hundred (Arist. Const. of Ath. 30). This constitution never 
came into force. I have ventured in several instances to draw upon the Athenian 
document to fill in P’s sketch. I am far from intending to argue seriously that any 
certain information regarding the Boeotian constitution can be gained in this way. 


It will, however, be readily admitted that suggestions based upon the Athenian docu- 
ment are more than mere possibilities. 

ly, 86. 3 Op. cit. 455 ff. 

8441] Frammento di prosa storica testd trovato a Oxyrhynchus,”’ Studi storici per 
Vantichita classica I (1908), 263 ff. 

4 Class. Review XXII (1908), 81. 

5 Bulletin de corresp. hellén. XXXII (1908), 271 ff. 
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arguments, showed, that it is untenable.' Consequently we may 
safely conclude that the federal senate also was quadrapartite and 
corresponds to the four senates mentioned by Thucydides. 

Although the eleven electoral divisions were formed on the basis 
of population,” in no case do they cross the local political divisions. 
In three instances local political units contain several electoral 
divisions. Two other divisions combine several local sovereignties. 
In the case of Tanagra alone did a single local sovereignty constitute 
an electoral division. In all but one case the electoral divisions are 
geographic units.? Freeman believed that Boeotia, like “Switzerland 
in the old time, contained districts which did not enjoy direct federal 
rights but which were connected in some subordinate way with one 
or other of the sovereign cities.”’* This view proves to be sub- 
stantially correct. For though Plataea, Scolus, Erythrae, Scaphae, 
and some other places constituted two federal divisions, they were all 
subordinate to Thebes and their two Boeotarchs were reckoned by 
P as Theban. But it has been suggested’ that these two Boeotarchs 
were always citizens of one or other of these subject communities. 
For in 424 s.c. only two of the eleven Boeotarchs are credited to 
Thebes by Thucydides. The enjoyment of direct federal rights 
however, could be only nominal. 

There is no evidence that there were smaller confederacies within 
the league, as Freeman’ suggested. It is true that previous to 
431 s.c. Plataea and several other communities along the Attic 
frontier constituted a league under the protection of Athens, but it 
was certainly dissolved when these towns were incorporated with 
Thebes.* Neither is it at all probable that the grouping of independ- 
ent cities for federal purposes amounted to, or even approximated, 


1 Meyer, op. cit. 98, reiterates the view of the editors without noticing the argu- 
ments urged against it. Swoboda in his review of Meyer ( Wochenschrift 7. class. Phil. 
[1910] 285) agrees unreservedly with Goligher and Glotz. 


?The Lycian federation presents an analogous feature. Votes were assigned to 
the cities according to their importance. The larger cities had three votes, the 
medium-sized two, and the others one each (Strabo riv. 3, 3). 


8’Orchomenus separated Chaeronea from Oopae and Acraephium ; cf. Meyer op. 
cit. 96. 


4 Op. cit. 126. 
5 The editors cite Dittenberger’s suggestion with approval (Oxyrhyn. Papy. V, 227). 
8 Ibid. IV, 91. T Op. cit. 126. 8 Hellen. Oxyrhyn. XII, 3. 
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a real league. The right of each of these cities to elect a Boeotarch 
in turn, combined with the Greek instinct for local independence, 
would easily counteract a tendency toward union. The current 
opinion that each sovereign city was represented by a Boeotarch 
turns out to be incorrect, for each one of six cities was represented 
only every third year. 

Nothing shows the strength of the spirit of local independence so 
strikingly as the organization of the federal troops. These, though 
contributed by the electoral divisions, were not drawn up in any 
uniform order nor according to the divisions they represented. But 
the troops from each city were drawn up together in accordance with 
their local military customs.' The terms of the league provided for 
an army of 12,100 hoplites and cavalry. No mention is made of 
quotas of other classes of troops, although over 10,000 light-armed 
soldiers and 500 peltasts were present at the battle of Delium, 424 
B.c. The omission is due to the fact that the light-armed soldiers 
were recruited from the masses who did not possess the franchise and 
the peltasts were not distinguished from the more heavily armed 
hoplites.2, These numbers represent the maximum that could be 
demanded by the federal government. At Delium the troops from 
all the cities amounted to 8,500. Owing to internal dissensions and 
the presence of Demosthenes with an Athenian force on the southern 
coast, a large number of troops would be required for garrison duty.® 

Each senate in turn like the Athenian Prytaneis acted as a steering 
committee to facilitate the transaction of business. In the absence 
of definite information regarding the length of time that elapsed 
between the federal elections we may assume that they were annual 
and that each senate presided for a quarter of a year. In the 
Athenian proposed constitution of 411 Β.Ο. the order in which each 
of the four senates held office was determined by lot. In all proba- 
bility the lot was used in Boeotia also. 

It will be observed that the representative principle is fully 
applied in federal matters. Freeman denies that “any Greek city, 
or Greek Federation, presents an example of a real Representative 
Assembly.” In the light of the Boeotian practice the arguments 


1Thucyd. iv. 98. 2Of. Beloch op. cit. 17. 
3 Meyer, op. cit. 94, thinks that the numbers mentioned by P are merely nominal and 
were never actually mustered. But he underestimates the importance of garrison service. 
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of those who see in the Lycian council and the Achaean Congress 
(σύνοδος) representative bodies become more plausible.! In any 
event this single instance of true representative government shows 
conclusively that the representative principle is not a modern 
discovery. 

There is no trace of a Boeotian popular assembly; in both local 
and federal matters the senates were supreme. Neither were there 
general meetings of the citizens in each electoral division. These 
divisions were created only for the purpose of distributing the benefits 
and burdens of the league proportionately. In no sense did they 
constitute administrative units. The ten sovereign cities were the 
political centers for both local and federal purposes.2 Among them 
were distributed the electoral divisions in six groups, and their 
organizations were used for electing and paying federal officials. 
Tanagra was the center of one division, Orchomenus and Thespiae of 
two each, and Thebes of four. The remaining six cities were grouped 
in two divisions, and each elected one-third of the federal representa- 
tives and a Boeotarch every third year. 

The eleven Boeotarchs were the supreme military commanders 
and the general administrators of federal affairs. Freeman com- 
pares their functions with those of the president of the United States. 
But the recommendations of the Boeotian magistrates were personally 
laid before the senate. Whether they had only the right to speak 
like the members of the Swiss Federal Council or had, like the Cana- 
dian cabinet ministers, the right to vote as well, is uncertain. The 
Athenian revolutionists, recognizing the advantage of co-operation 
between the executive and deliberative branches of government, 
provided that the ten generals and the magistrates should be mem- 
bers of the senate.* No other federation, I believe, presents an 
example of a thoroughly representative executive council.‘ 


1Freeman (205) regards the Achaean σύνοδος as a primary assembly. Beloch 
(Griechische Geschichte III, 2, 198) regards it as a repreaentative body, but his view 
has been rejected by Francotte (Musée Belge [1906] 5 ff.) and others. 

3 Glotz, op. cit. 277, who believes that each town whether independent or depend- 
ent had a quadrapartite senate, has worked out a possible scheme for the distribution 
of federal representatives among these towns. 

3 Bury History of Greece 492. The Achaean federal magistrates participated in 
the deliberations of the senate. 

4Some federations have secured a partially representative executive. The Swias 
constitution provides that not more than one of the 7 members of the federal 
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The senate’s rejection of the Corinthian treaty negotiated by the 
Boeotarchs which has already been mentioned would seem to indicate 
that the power of the executive was checked by a vigorous senate. 
But quite the contrary is the case. The Boeotarchs would scarcely 
have attempted to put through a general resolution empowering 
themselves in the name of the Boeotian federation to enter into 
alliance with any Greek city, without some attempt to explain the 
diplomatic situation, had they not ordinarily found the senate passive 
and acquiescent.'! 

In accordance with Greek practice, provision was made for a 
federal court to which each division sent judges. Such courts are 
frequently called supreme courts by modern writers; but the functions 
of a Greek federal court bore little resemblance to those of the federal 
courts of Switzerland, or of the United States. The jurisdiction of 
Greek federal courts was practically confined to offences against the 
league, and disputes between individuals who belonged to different 
communities in the federation. No specific instance of litigation 
before a federal court in Boeotia is recorded. The Plataean survivors 
who surrendered to the Peloponnesian army in 427 B.c. were tried 
not by the federal court but by a special Spartan court.? In point 
of law the Plataeans, being in alliance with Athens, did not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Boeotian court. It is altogether 
unlikely, however, that Thebes would have hesitated to cite the 
Plateans before a Boeotian court as seceders from the ancestral 
league had she deemed it good policy to do so. But under the cir- 
cumstances the Plataeans would probably not have agreed to sur- 
render at discretion. It may be noted in this connection that at the 
time of the original Plataean secession (519 B.c.) the matter was 


council shall be elected from the same canton (22 in number). And in Oanada the 
governor-general always selects his advisors in such a way as to give adequate repre- 
sentation to the four main divisions of the country —the maritime provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario, and the western provinces. This is not, however, a constitutional require- 
ment. In Mississippi provision is made for the rotation of representatives by law. 
For example, “‘ the counties of Grenada and Montgomery each shall have one repre- 


_ sentative and a floater between them.” In Massachusetts custom with the force of 


law decrees that there shall be rotation within the districts so that each town shall 
have its turn in sending one of ita residents to the legislature every few years. 


1Grote History of Greece VII, 82. 
3 Thuceyd. ili. 52. 2. 
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submitted to the Corinthians as arbitrators. The Boeotarchs and 
other federal officers would be held accountable to this court for any 
wrongdoing while in office.’ 

Disputes between citizens of different states of a modern con- 
federacy are not tried in the federal courts unless federal laws are 
involved; they are tried in the local courts of either state according 
to the rules of private international law. In this.respect there is 
practically no difference between cases involving citizens of federated 
states and those involving citizens of independent states. In Greece 
these matters were regulated by treaties. Such treaties were nego- 
tiated not only between independent cities but also between a colony 
and its mother city and between a subject community and the ruling 
state. In a federation cases involving citizens of different commu- 
nities would naturally fall within the jurisdiction of the federal court. 

The method of selecting judges was not the same in all federations. 
In the Lycian league the judges were appointed by the council of the 
league, but in Boeotia they were appointed by the citizens in the 
electoral divisions in the same way as senators.’ 

Although Boeotia was oligarchic both in the local and in the 
federal governments, the providing of pay for members of the national 
senates was a democratic measure in that it enabled any citizen to 
represent his electoral division at the capital. In this way the busi- 
ness of governing did not become a monopoly of the wealthy.‘ 


1 Although the decision of the Oorinthians was rendered in a dispute that con- 
cerned Plataea alone, it laid down the general proposition that Thebes should not 
molest those Boeotian towns that were unwilling to accept her headship: ἐᾶν Θηβαίους 
Βοιωτῶν τοὺς μὴ βουλομένους és Βοιωτοὺς τελέειν (Herod. vi. 108). 

2In the second period of the history of the league (387-834 Β.0.)., Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas, and other Boeotarchs were tried by a court in Thebes for holding office 
four months beyond the expiration of the year for which they were elected (Grote X, 
215 ff.). If the league existed in anything like its original form the case would come 
before a federal court. 


δδικαστήριά τε ἀποδείκνυται κοινῇ (Strabo xiv. 3, 2); cf. Freeman op. cit. 163. 
Glotz very plausibly suggests (op. cit. 272, note 2) that the Boeotian federal court 
served as a model for the central court of the second Athenian confederacy. If this 
is true it would tend to confirm the opinion of those who maintain that this court was 
composed of both Athenian and allied representatives. Of. Marshall The Second 
Athenian Confederacy (1906) 35. 

4Freeman (207) comments at some length on the fact that the Achaean league 
assembly could be attended only by those citizens who “‘ were at once wealthy enough 
to bear the cost of the journey and zealous enough to bear the trouble of it.’’ The 
assembly was thus practically an aristocratic body. 
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There is little doubt that the federal compact prescribed the exact 
form of the local governments.' At any rate Chaeronea, on being 
freed from the control of Orchomenus some time between 424 and 
395 B.c., adopted the prevailing system. And if the attack on Plataea 
in 431 B.c. had succeeded the democratic constitution would have 
been changed to an ὀλιγαρχία ἰσόνομος made up of “the foremost 
men in wealth and birth” who co-operated with the Thebans on that 
occasion.” Naturally this complete uniformity tended to strengthen 
the league. Modern federations are not so strict in this regard. 
The Swiss and the American federal constitutions merely require 
that the local governments shall be republican. Within this limita- 
tion there is considerable latitude,* but in both countries the tendency 
has been toward uniformity. 

The federal treasury was supported by fixed contributions from the 
local governments, and was used solely for military purposes. 
Federal officials, including Boeotarchs, senators, and judges, were 
paid by their own constituents.‘ Although the coinage during this 
period was issued in the name of Thebes it was still a federal coinage, 
as the Boeotian Buckler shows.° 

There is no trace of federal dependencies in Boeotia. The con- 
fiscation of Plataean territory was for the benefit of Thebes, not of 
the league. In the time of Epaminondas the government exercised 
control over cities outside of Boeotia.°® 

The beginning of the period to which the constitution in the main 
applies may be placed at 447/6 Β.ο. Changes occurred before 

1It is not necessary to suppose that this provision entailed many changes, for 


. Goubtleas the majority, if not all, of the cities were oligarchic in 447 B.c., as was 
Thebes. Of. Meyer Geschichte des Altertums III, 594 ff. 

2Thucyd. ii. 2. 2; ili. 66. 2. 

3The franchise is not fixed. Neither is the representative principle obligatory. 
And any state is at liberty to establish one or two legislative chambers. Cf. Freeman 
op. cit. 200 ff. 


4It is not expressly stated that the Boeotarchs and the judges were so paid. The 
Boeotarchs, being the commanders of the army, might have been paid from the 
federal treasury, but there is no reason for making an exception in the case of the 
members of the federal court. 

5 Head Catalogue of Greek Coins; ‘‘Central Greece”’ xxxvi. ff. 

*Cf. Bennet ‘‘ The Government of Federal Territories in Europe,’ Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association (1896) 391 ff.. 

Τ᾽ Oxyrhyn. Papy. V, 226. 
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395 B.c., when P described it, in the composition of the electoral 
districts. Chaeronea, which appears as an independent city sharing 
with Haliartus and Lebadea the right to elect a Boeotarch in its turn, 
was subject to Orchomenus as late as 424 5.c.! Meyer? has made 
it clear that Erythrae, Scaphae, Scolus, and the other towns that 
originally belonged to Plataea were under the control of Thebes as 
early as 446. It thus appears that the incorporation of these and 
other towns with Thebes that P mentions as occurring in 431 B.c. 
was ἃ military and not a political measure as one might easily suppose 
who had only P’s account before him.? Under these circumstances 
Thebes would be entitled to four Boeotarchs on the establishment 
of the league without waiting for the adhesion of Plataea, which did 
not surrender until 427 B.c. 

In regard to the position of Thebes in the federation, Freeman‘ 
remarked that “a single great city standing out prominently above 
all the others is always likely to destroy the true federal equality, and, 
instead of remaining a single equal member, to become first the 
president, and then the tyrant, of the league.”’ New light is now 
thrown on the methods by which Thebes achieved her supremacy 
in the league. To begin with, Thebes had complete control of four 
of the eleven electoral districts. Both the original grouping of 
towns in the electoral divisions and the redistributions that occurred 
from time to time facilitated the increase of Theban influence. Thus 
the separation of Chaeronea from the control of Orchomenus both 
weakened a possible rival’ and tended to bring Chaeronea within the 
sphere of Theban influence. In like manner the inclusion of several 


1Thucyd. iv. 76. 2 Meyer op. cit. 98 ff. 


8 Hellen. Oxyrhyn. XII,3. The editors doubt the correctness of the author’s state- 
ment that this step was due to the fear of Athenian incursions. This doubt is scarcely 
warranted. In fact P is indirectly confirmed by Thucydides (ii. 26). During the 
first year of the war Kleopompus sailed through the Euripus and made descents on 
the coast of Locris. His failure to make a deacent on Boeotia in revenge for the 
treacherous aftack on Plataea can now be explained. Thebes’s precaution in remov- 
ing the inhabitants from the open towns and villages rendered such descents useless. 
It is true that we hear of no attempt on the part of Athens to invade Boeotia by land, 
but if it was possible to invade Megara twice a year there was no reason why Boeotia 
might not also be invaded. But here again Thebes had taken precautions to render 
Athenian raids ineffective. 


4 Op. cit. 120. 
5 Meyer op. cit. 95; cf. Isoc. Plat. 10. 
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sovereignties in one division with the right to appoint Boeotarchs in 
turn tended to foster local jealousies to the advantage of Thebes. 
Nothing emphasizes so strikingly her dominant position as P’s 
description of the conflict between the Spartan and the Athenian 
factions: 

Such being the condition of affairs at. Thebes, and each of the two 
factions being powerful, many people from the cities throughout Boeo- 
tia then came forward and joined one or other of them. At that time, 
and for a short period previously, the party of Ismenias and Androclidas 
(that is, the pro-Athenian party) was the stronger both at Thebes itself 
and in the senate of the Boeotians; but formerly that of Asias and Leon- 
tiades (that is, the pro-Spartan party) was in the ascendant for a con- 
siderable period and (had complete control of?) the city.’ 


It thus appears that the party in control at Thebes was able to 
control the federal government. 

The issues that divided the parties are not specified. Democracy 
could not be an issue between parties composed of of βέλτιστοι 
καὶ γνωριμώτατοι τῶν πολιτῶν.2 Freeman has observed that the 
history of Plataea and Thespiae shows that “the Athenian party 
was the party of the independence of the smaller cities against 
Thebes.”’ The party of Ismenias may very well have gained influence 
in the federal senate by opposing the harsh means employed to 
further Theban supremacy. In modern political language it may 
be called the party of states’ rights. It 1s significant in this connec- 
tion that both the Thespians and the party of Ismenias were accused 
of “atticizing.’”’* Unfortunately the lines in the papyrus that 
describe the policy of Ismenias and his party toward Athens are 
so fragmentary that the sense can only be surmised. The editors 
paraphrase them as follows: “they favored Athens not from any 
regard for Athenian interests but from selfish motives in order that 
they might use Athenian support in the contest with the pro-Spartan 
party at Thebes.” In 424 B.c. when the Athenians invaded Boeotia 
they were aided by local factions which chafed under the harsh 


1 Hellen. Oxyrhyn. XII, 2. 
2A writer with the aristocratic sympathies that P betrays could not use these words 
in reference to democratic politicians. 


δὲν δὲ τῷ ἀντῷ θέρει Θηβαῖοι Θεσπιῶν τεῖχος περιεῖλον ἐπικαλέσαντες ἀττικισμόν.--- 
Thucyd. iv. 188. This occurred in 423 s.o. 
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domination of Thebes.!. The active participation of large numbers of 
Boeotians in Theban faction struggles is easily understood if one 
of the parties was the champion of states’ rights. 

One cannot but think that had Freeman been familiar with the 
details now available he would have modified his opinion that 
“the Boeotian league was undoubtedly a very ill-arranged political 
contrivance.” The fact that Thebes used it as a stalking horse to 
win the hegemony does not detract from its excellence as a political 
contrivance. 

Boeotian stupidity is proverbial. In both ancient and modern 
literature it is a commonplace. “The proverb Sowria ὗς was 
ancient in Pindar’s time, and it is likely to be known, in its original 
Greek form, for centuries to come.’”’? But we shall now have to 
admit that the people who were the political schoolmasters of the 
Athenians and who anticipated substantially the whole modern 
system of government—a representative parliament, an elective 
executive, and a supreme court—were neither stupid nor slow witted. 


THE UNIVERSITY ΟΡ CHICAGO 


1Lysander, in 395 3s.c., induced Orchomenus to revolt from the Thebans 
( Ὀρχομενίους ἀτέστησε Θηβαίων. Xen. Hellen. iii, 6, 6) and tried to induce Haliartus 
to do the same and gain its independence (αὐτονόμους γίγνεσθαι: ibid. iii, 5,18). 


2Roberts The Ancient Boeotians: Their Character and Culture and Their Repu- 
tation. 


THE TEXT OF THE CULEX 
By J. 8. PHILLIMORE 


The controversy commenced by Skutsch in his Aus Vergils 
Frihzeit does not flag: not a few of the greatest living German 
scholars have made contributions to it, which, whatever eventual 
verdict shall decide the question of authorship, have at least done 
much for the elucidation of a very interesting body of poetry. This 
paper is not directly concerned with the main question, but I must 
in a few sentences summarily premise one or two points to define 
its relations to the main question. 

1. I have no doubt that Virgil wrote the Culex. Against the 
arguments briefly outlined by Skutsch in an appendix to Aus Vergils 
Frihzeit and most conveniently and completely displayed by Vollmer 
in his pamphlet Die kleineren Gedichte Vergils (Minchen, 1907), 
there is not and there never has been any serious objection except 
the plea that the Culex is unworthy of Virgil. That Virgil could not 
and did not write any juvenilia unworthy of the author of the 
Bucolics, the Georgics, and the Aeneid seemed good logic to the phi- 
losophy of the last century. But nowadays such an assertion as 
this (which may be read in Teuffel-Schwabe Engl. tr. ὃ 230.2), 
“nothing is left us but to assume that Lucan, Martial and Statius 
were mistaken in identifying the extant Culex with the one written 
by Virgil,” only survives as a curious monument of the fatuity of 
idealist criticism. 

But though Virgil’s authorship is not disproved by the apparent 
unworthiness of the poem, the case for the defense may be strength- 
ened if by amending systematically within the rules of common 
critical probability, the text can be brought nearer to the measure 
of technical accomplishment which we expect of Virgil even in youth. 
Many people will probably confess that at a first reading and for 
many readings after, the Culex appeared to be a jungle of solecisms 
and inconsequences; absurdly constructed and often uncouth in 
meter. Yet there were glimmerings of beauty in it sufficient to move 
(CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY V, October, 1910] 418 
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Spenser to do it into English. And I am convinced that the pallor 
and flatness, the strange futility as of a bungling artist who cannot 
get a thing said although he keep talking round it—all this means 
not that the Culez is a bad picture, but that the picture is sorely in 
need of cleaning. 

2. I premise then that the Culez is a gravely, exceptionally corrupt 
text. Though the Bembinus is a MS of the ninth century, this 
early date is no guarantee for the textual integrity of any work 
unprotected by either of the two great preservatives—ecclesiastical 
interest (e.g. the Bible and the Fathers), and the usage of the schools 
during the period of the fifth to the ninth centuries (e.g. Aeneid or 
Terence). To prove the point that we have to do with a deeply 
corrupted tradition, it is enough to instance almost at random: e.g. 
330 BP gives tam oicon as; S pamoicon es; the correct iam Ciconas 
is only in V and Cors. 

In 332. V and Vossianus alone preserve any traces of the true 
reading Zanclaea; Bembinus and the rest give metuenda. 


In 324 for 
Hectoreo victor lustravit corpore Troiam 


all our MSS give 

Hectora lustravit victor de corpore Troiam 
which shows not honest corruption but bad patching, and so on: 
instances are innumerable. 

In a good text such as Virgil or Terence it is folly to multiply 
conjectures; in a moderately good text such as Propertius, the onus 
probandi is strong on each conjecture; but in a text as bad as I 
believe the Culezr to be, and starting from the axiom that Virgil is 
the author, I venture to think we may a priori plausibly redress the 
poem to conform metrically and in style of language to a period 
between the Lucretian-Catulline and the matured Virgilian. That 
is to say, such broken-backed verses as: 


perfidiam lamentandi mala: perfide multis 
and 

iret inevectus caelum super: omne propinquo 
and 

mente prius docta fastidiat et probet illi .. . 


stand self-condemned, inviting emendation. No further preliminary 
apology is needed for submitting in the briefest possible form a long 
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series of suggestions. If in even one or two of them I can convince 
the reader that emendation gives Latinity and coherence to what was 
solecistic nonsense, he will, I hope, admit the probability that the 
Culex only needs more emendation to be restored to coherence and 
Latinity throughout. 
1-41: The structure of this exordium suggests that to vss. 11-23 
Latonae magnique Iovis decus, aurea -proles 


containing the double invocation of Apollo and Pales, there were 
afterward added vss. 1-10 and 24-41, to serve some occasional pur- 
pose of the author’s. I suppose he had been praised to Octavian 
as a poet and was pressed to produce something which he might offer 
to the venerandus sanctus puer:! he had the Culez in his desk and 
furnished it with a suitable new headpiece. The style smacks of 
the rhetorical school: e.g. the conclusion 
Sed nos ad coepta feramur 41 
is not unlike Auctor ad Herennium (Lib. ii. praef.): 
nunc tu fac attentum te praebeas: nos proficisci ad instituta pergemus 


3-6: These lines are an old crux. Leo quotes from Manil. u. 
522 a valuable illustration of consonet ordo. The following passage 
from Macrob. Sat. v. xiv. 11 is worth quoting too: 

item divinus ille vates res vel paulo vel multum ante transactas, 
opportune ad narrationis suae seriem revocat, ut et historicum stilum 
vitet, non per ordinem digerendo quae gesta sunt, nec tamen praetert- 
torum nobis notitiam subtrahat. 

The Culex is mock-heroics; the “detailing of the argument” 
(ordo notitiae) is to “harmonize” with the manner of history, “ bur- 
lesque-wise” (per ludum). And now follows a corrupt bit: The 
mock-solemn 

quisquis erit culpare iocos Musamque (read lusumque) paratus, 
pondere vel culicis levior famaque feretur; 
makes one expect an equally mock-solemn ‘“‘warning off ” of unworthy 
hearers, the profani: 
ducumque voces (Med.) 


ductum voces (V) licet invidus adsit. 
ducum voces (codd. ceteri) 


1 Leo cites examples to support sanctus. Venerandus is applied to Alexander the 
Great by Q. Curt. ili. vi. 16. 
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I suggest that on the analogy of 
Caesar 
dum canitur, quaeso, Juppiter ipse vaces 
Prop. iv. vi. 14. 
and (perhaps) 


mendax fama, vaces (Housman) ibid. iv. ii. 19 
(vaces DV noces N voces F'L) 


we should here read: 


notitiae. Doctrina, vaces licet: invidus absit. 
A truce to serious Art, and Avaunt Envy! 


For the use of licet in polite invitation cf. Prop. i. viii. 29; ii. xxii. 23. 
This would make Baehrens’ conjecture in vs. 9 


docta graviore sono tibi Musa loquetur 


more pointed. The detestable rhythm of the line as it stands might 
be corrected ; 
docta: dabunt secura suos mihi tempora fructus. 


This at least falls pat enough with the eventual facts of Virgil’s life. 


Vas. 20-22 
et tu Sancta Pales ad quam ventura recurrit 


agrestum bona secura sit cura tenentis 
fetura sit cura tenentes 
sors cura secura tenensque 
sors securaque cura tenentem 


Such, with minor variations of detail which may be studied in the 
apparatus of Professor Ellis or of Ribbeck, are the data for this 
problem. Read: 

et tu Sancta Pales, ad quam tutela recurrit 


agrestum, bona sis: tecum sit cura tenentis 
aerios nemorum cultus siluasque virentes. 


Tutela is, I think, an old conjecture, though I cannot find an author 
for it. Bona sis will recall to any reader sis bonus o! felixque tuis. 
For tecum tenentis I adduce Prop. il. xxx. 25: 
libeat tibi, Cynthia, mecum 
rorida muscosis antra tenere iugis. 


quod si forte tibi fuertt fatorum cura meorum 
’A.L. epigr. 965. 
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Virgil invites Pales to be kind (sié cura) to one who shares her haunts. 
The next line confirms it: 


te cultrice vagus silvas feror inter et antra. 


24-41. vs. 24: . 
et tu cui meritis oritur fiducia cartis BV 
chartis [I 
castis Cant. 
canis G 


Read tantis. Chartae have nothing to do with the case; it is great 
deserts which raise a high confidence in Octavius. 
Vas. 35, 36: 
mollia sed tenui pede currere carmina versu 
versum 
Most editors have adopted Heinsius’ decurrere, but even his great 
authority does not reconcile me to the probability of an original 
decurrere being altered into pede currere by dittography. Look at the 
next verse: , 
viribus apta suis Phoebo duce ludere gaudet 
gaudent 
Of what subject can this most naturally be predicated? Surely of 
the Muses sporting with Musagetes Apollo. Read: 
mollia sed tenui pede currere: carmina Musae 
viribus apta suis Phoebo duce ludere gaudent. 
The Muses like playful themes appropriate to their strength, so let 
slender feet have soft ground, 1.e. dainty subjects, to run upon. 
Similarly Propertius says: 


Vss. 37-40: 
hoc tibi sancte puer memorabilis et tibi certet 
gloria perpetuum lucens mansura per aevum 
et tibi sede pia maneat locus, et tibi sospes 
debita felicis memoretur vita per annos. 
Considering: 
non frustra meditantur, habent memorabile quod sit 
in Ca tull. Lxii. 13, I am sorry Professor Ellis either altered memorabilis 
et, beyond the almost inevitable change to memorabile sit, or did not 
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conjecture meditabimur outright. Accepting Buecheler’s sit tibi 
certe, I would read: 

hoc tibi, sancte puer, memorabile; sit tibi certe 

gloria perpetuum Culicis mansura per aevum' 
and in vs. 40: | 

debita felicis numeretur vita per annos. 

Vss. 42-57: There is much room for suspicion in many of these 

verses, but corruption can hardly be doubted in vss. 48, 49: 
iam silvis dumisque vagae iam vallibus abdunt 
corpora iamque omni celeres e parte vagantes 

Perhaps 

iam silvis dumisque fuga est, 

though the ablative is rather harsh. 

Vs. 50: How can a goat’s bite, which poisons and destroys 
vegetation, be called tener? And the recurrence of morsu in vs. 54 
increases suspicion. 

Eclogue vii. 6, 


dum teneras defendo a frigore myrtos 
suggests 
tondebant tenerae viridantia germina myrtus. 


Vss. 58-97: Praises of the country life. This passage is con- 
fessedly a reminiscence of Lucretius 1]. 23-36, and in close relation— 
parental, say Skutsch and Vollmer; filial, say the opposing school— 
to Georg. 11. 458-74. How close exactly is the correspondence in 
the detailed articulations of the two passages? The answer to this 
question is a main factor in the problem of emending the Culex 
text in some of these surely corrupt lines. 

The scheme of Georg. ii. 458-74 is as follows: 


O fortunatos .... 8... . norint agricolas! 

quibus .... fundit....victum.... tellus 
sinon....domus.... salutantum vomit undam, 
nec... . inhiant .... postes.... inlusasque ... . vestes 


nec fucatur lana... . 
mec corrumpttur usus olivi; 


at secura quies etc. .... at otia, etc. 

non absunt: illic saltus ac lustra, et ... . iuventus, 

sacra... . sanctique patres: per illos 
Iustitia .. . . vestigia fecit. 


llucens recurs in vs. 41 and vs. 74. 
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The scheme of Culex 58-78 is as follows (prescinding from 79-97, 
the materials of which have been licked down and condensed so 
that Cul. 79-85= Georg. 459-60 and Cul. 86-97 =Georg. 467-73) : 

O bona pastoris stquis 
sinon.... fuerint 
st nitor non ....angit.... picturaeque decus.... 
nec ....manet....necreferunt .... nec pretio 
est 
at prosternit corpus... . 

atque tllum 

tllt sunt 


That is to say, the two agree in exclamatory invocation: Cul. has 
2 st non+3 nect+at+illum and illi; Georg. has 1 st non+3 nec+2 at 
+illic and illos. 

So close a correspondence as this certainly favors an indicative 
verb.in vs. 62: 

si non Assyrio fuerint 
fiunt 
where Ellis conjectures fervent, Schrader fulgent. 

I suggest that feriunt is the right word; as an anagram it accounts 
for fuerint, as expressing an effect produced on the spectator it 
matches with animum angit avarum in vs. 64. Cicero (Brut. 67.226) 
uses ferire absolutely, for “to strike’ some object readily understood 
from the context; here it would merely mean the striking color of 
the δέβαφα “which only an Attalus’ purse can command.”’ 

But is it not really a yet closer correspondence than appears in 
our texts? 


bis lauta colore, 


O fortunatos .... agricolas 
O bona pastoris ... . (the noun is missing). 


Where is it to be sought? Rhythm, the.clue of the Georgic parallel, 
and the presence of a weak and obscure point in the phrase as it 
stands—all these indications point to 

omnia luxuriae spretis incognita curis 


omnia=oita readily allows the restoration of what the sense also 


claims: otia. ὶ 
O bona pastoris .. . . otia. 
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Next to compare the reserves which qualify the respective ejacu- 
lations: 
sua si bona norint 
says the Georgic; and the Culez (58-59) 


O bona pastoris (si quis non pauperis usum 
mente prius docta fastidiat et probet illis) 
otia 
Several things excite suspicion here: (1) for siquis non fastidiat 
we require siquis non fastidit; (2) the vicious rhythm of δὲ probet; 
(3) the vagueness of mente prius docta “a previously learned mind”; 
(4) the inelegance of pauperis standing as noun so near to pastoris; 
(5) the clumsy pair of verbs fastidiat et probet; (6) the pointlessness 
of allis. 
Five of these objections are removed by reading 
δὲ quoi non pauperis usUus 
fastidia praebet ovilis. 
A remedy for mente prius docta is not so simple; but supposing 
menteprius to be an anagram for temperius, the small consequential 
change of docta into docto gives us a plausible Latin phrase to express 
‘“‘precociously learned,’’ the contrary of ὀψιμαθής͵ as it were a 
πρωιμαθής. 
O the jolly idleness οὗ ἃ shepherd—unless precocious learning puts 
a man out of conceit with the business of the humble sheepfold: 
O bona pastoris (si quoi non pauperis usus 
temperius docto fastidia praebet ovilis) 
Vs. 60: 
otia, luxuriae spretis incognita curis 
quae lacerant avidas inimico pectore mentes! 
mentes in vs. 61 now becomes unexceptionable, whether Leo’s defense 
of inimico pectore be judged adequate, or Ellis’ beautiful conjecture 
nimia cuppedine be preferred. 
Vs. 95: I fear the pretty word tempe is only a mistake for semper, 
like the sempe cited by Ribbeck in vs. 265. If so, the puzzling fontis 
represents a proper name of some nymph. It might be, e.g., 


O gratissima semper 
Lotis Hamadryadum. 


semper gratissima is a Propertian endearment (i. ii. 31). 
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Vs. 107: 
iam medias operum partis evectus erat sol 
cum densas pastor pecudes cogebat in umbras 
ut procul aspexit luco residere virenti, 
Delia diva, tuo, quo quondan, etc. 
Satis turbata haec says Sillig. Professor Ellis holds that the protasis 
which opens at vs. 109 only finds an apodosis at vs. 158. A long 
sentence! At vs. 109 perhaps: 
haut procul a speculis, luco residere verentes 
The flock are shy of entering the divinity-haunted grove; so for 
their siesta the shepherd drives them only a little way down from the 
hilltop where they have been feeding. They rest and sleep among 
the thickets of the open hillside (dumis of vs. 155); he enters the 
mystical lucus. 
Vss. 114-20: 
et Satyri Dryadesque chorus egere puellae 


naiadum coetu tantum non horridus 
horpheus 


restantem tenuit ripis silvasque canendo, 
quantum te pernigre morantem diva chorea 
Emendators of these lines have taken a false direction, I think, by 
not recognizing that Virgil throughout the Culex declines Orpheus 
as a Greek noun: gen. Orpheos, vs. 269; dat.—as I hope to show— 
Orphei, vs. 279; voc. Orpheu, vs. 292. The slightest of changes will 
restore sense to these lines: 
Naiadum coetu laetum non Orpheos Hebrum 
ars tantum tenuit ripis silvasque canendo 
quantum te, etc. 
Not Orpheus’ cunning so captivated Hebrus who rejoices in his com- 
pany of Naiads, as these captivate Diana. 
Vss. 131-33: 
posterius cui Demophoon aeterna reliquit 
perfida 
perfidiam lamentandi mala } perfidia } multis 
perfide 
perfide Demophoon et nunc deflende puellis. 


Hebrum 


Read: 
posterius cul Demophoon aeterna reliquit 
perfidia lamenta “Audi, male perfide! multis 
“ perfide Demophoon, et nunc deflende puellis!”’ 
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Audi etc. are the words of the lament. Some allusion escapes us 
in this verse. One of the contemporary poets used Demophoon as his 
nickname; Propertius addressed ii. xxii to him; and this line of the 
Culex is surely echoed in Prop. iv. vii. 13: 
perfide, nec cuiquam melior sperande puellae. 
For vs. 119 Nodell’s suggestion pernoz deserves to be recalled, 
though pernocte would be better. 
Vs. 140: 
ilicis et nigrae species et laeta cupressus 
et fleta Ellis; nec laeta vulg.; lethaea Gifanius. 
Perhaps acuta; cf. Ov. Met. iii. 155. 
Vallis erat piceis et acuta densa cupressu. 
Vss. 154, 155: 


at circa fessae passim cubuere capellae 
excelsisque super 
excesisque ) supra 
aura susurrantis poscit confundere venti. 

The goats are lulled by the whispering wind in the bushes. Read: 


excessitque sopor dumts, etc. 
Slumber issued from the bushes. 


Vss. 157-201: The Serpent’s attack. 
Vs. 168: 


dumis quos leniter adflans 


tollebant aurae venientis ad omnia visus. 
If so desperate a place may excuse a bold conjecture I would suggest: 
torrebant furiale minantis adonia visus : 


“his glances of frantic menace scorched the (herb) adonium,’’ 
southernwood, or whatever is the modern name of 10. 
Vs. 174: 

metabat sese circum loca cum videt tingens 

adversum recubare ducem gregis. 
Even Virgil’s notorious fondness for the word ingens can hardly 
justify it here. One MS reads anguis; Ellis conjectures hiscens. 
The context appears to require a word expressing rage: for instance 
amens, “beside himself.” Amens looks like an “artlessly violent” 
conjecture, but there are two other passages in the Culez in which 
I hope to show that where the MSS offers us a word beginning with 
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tc- or ig- we must read a word beginning with a-. From these I 
infer that at some period our MS tradition went through a stage of 
some pre-Caroline script in which a- was so written as to be readily 
mistaken for ic- or ig-. See notes on vss. 302 and 326. 
Vss. 176,177: probably intendere and infringere are historic 
infinitives. 
Vss. 182-86: 
cui cuncta paranti 
parvulus hunc prior umoris conterret alumnus 
et mortem vitare monet per acumina. namque 
qua diducta genas pandebant lumina gemmis 
hac senioris erat mature pupula telo ssi 
icta levi, cum prosiluit, etc. 
Read 


cf. Aen. ii. 132: 


cui cuncta parantur 
The miserable rhythm of namque in the 6th foot and the clumsiness 
of phrase in vs. 185 are alike mended by reading: 
nam qua 
diductu geminas pandebant lumina gémmas, 
hac senioris erat, etc. 
Just at the point where, parting, the eyes exposed the eyeballs, i.e. 
just at the corner of the eyelid. 
Vass. 193-95: 
qui casus sociarit opem numenne deorum 
prodere sit dubium, valuit sed vincere ft tales 
horrida squamosi volventia terga draconis. 
tales perhaps represents talea, a rod or stick. The unfamiliar word 
as well as the synizesis (though not un-Virgilian) would facilitate 


the corruption: 
valuit sed vincere talea 
horrida ramosa squalentis terga draconis 
but the last line is frankly guesswork. 
Vas. 198-201: 
et quod erat tardus somni languore remoto 
nescius aspiciens timor occaecaverat artus 
impious dira formidine mentem. 
implicuit 
quem postquam vidit caesum languescere sedit. 


hoc minus 
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This passage is so bad that editors have stuck at nothing, even 
transposition, to mend it. I take it that Virgil means to say that 
the snake fascinated and benumbed the sleeping man by its eye: 
timor may then be abstract for concrete, “the frightful creature”; 
if nescius is genuine, it must bear a passive sense of “unknown.” 
For a tentative reconstruction: 

et, quo tardus erat, somni languore remoto 

(nescius aspiciens timor occaecaverat artus) 

cominus implevit dira formidine mentem: 

quam, postquam vidit caesum languescere, sedat. 

When he got rid of his lethargy (for, unknown to him, the frightful 
creature had benumbed him by its glance) he now at close quarters 
glutted his mind with fear; but he allayed his fear as soon as he saw the 
snake relax under his blows. 


Or cominus may= statim, a Cisalpinism acc. to Servius on Georg. i. 
104. 

Vss. 202-383: The Vision of the Gnat and his Complaint. 

Vs. 208: illo for ili is surely demanded by the vagueness of 
eventu. The Gnat is “dismal after that consummation,” i.e. of his 
death. 

Vs. 223: Commentators have failed to note the Terentian origin 
of this phrase 
nos nostro officto non dtgressos esse. 

—Phorm. 722. 
Vas. 227, 228: 
instantia vidi 
alterius sine respectu mea fata relinquens. 
A mere change of punctuation in this sentence will help to relieve 
the Culex of one principal objection which has been brought against 
it as a poem: that the Gnat never says in all its 180 lines of complaint 
the one thing which we expect of it, viz., that it wants burial. Read 
here: 
instantia vidi 
alterius: sine respectu mea fata relinques? 
There is a zeugma in the word fata. It has the two senses which 
are exemplified in 
aucturis tot mea fata meis=me mortuam. 
—Prop. iv. xi. 70; 
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or 

an poteris siccis mea fata reponere ocellis? 

Ibid, i. xvii. 11; 
or 
) quodsi forte tibi fuerit fatorum cura meorum, 
ne grave sit tumulum visere saepe meum 
—Anth. Lat. (Riese) 965, 
on the one side; and on the other, in 
instantibus eripe fatis 
_ —Aen, x. 624. 
“Will you leave my dead remains unregarded?” says the Gnat, 
“after my self-sacrifice to save another’s life from imminent danger.”’ 
One hardly dares credit instantia as a substantive to so early 8 
author, but the very zeugma here seems to lead toward such a use. 
Vss. 229-31: Perhaps read: 
fit poena merenti: 

poena, sit exitium, modo (sit dignata voluntas) 

exsistat par officium. 
in vs. 242 for 

gutturis arenti revolutus in omnia sensu 


(which presumably is meant to describe Tantalus writhing). Read: 
gutturis arenti prolutus tnanta sensu 
vainly soused while the feeling of his throat still is parching. 

Vss. 243-47: A Propertian parallel will restore to vs. 245 an 
idiom which is not very deeply overlaid with corruption as it is; 
and the cure of vs. 245 leads to the cure of the whole passage. 

Propertius in iv. vil. 95 (a poem which by its subject approaches 
to the ‘‘Nekyia’”’ of the Culez, and from which I have already cited 
one notable echo of a Culex line) has 
. haec postquam querula mecum sub lite peregit. 

The italicized words mean “‘in a tone of plaintive remonstrance.”’ 

In our passage the Cors. MS actually keeps sub lite, and the others 
plainly show it under siblite. The lines should run: 

quid saxum procul adverso qui monte revolvit, 
contempsisse dolor quem numina vincit acerba 
otia quaerentem frustra sub lite? Quid illae 
rite quibus taedas accendi tristis Erinys 

sicut Hymen praefata, dedit conubia mortis? 
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Sisyphus “ vainly seeks repose with bitter tones of remonstrance, 
and his pain proves (vincit) that he has been guilty of ὕβρις against 
Gods.” 

quid illae (the scribe did not mind his p’s and q’s) by a slight 
change avoids the grotesque imperative ite. The change accendi 
for accendit is due to Professor Ellis. 

Vs. 260: For 

Elysiam tranandus agor delatus ad undam, 

which Leo is not ashamed to defend, perhaps 
tranandas agor, Elysium delatus, ad undas. 


Vss. 264—66: 
Alcestis ab omni 


inviolata vacat cura quod saeva mariti 
adameticura 
in Chalcodoniis } admaeticura | morata est. 
admetica 
The addition of Admeti to mariti, compared with the exquisiteness 
of in Chalcodoniis, looks like too cheap workmanship to be other 
than a gloss, if it be not a misreading of 
fata tmmatura morata est. 
Vss. 265-67: This much is plain: the sentence in these lines 
should close with 
nec perculit illam 
turba ferox nitmium telis confixa procorum. 
S alone omits the vicious et after manet; a mere stopgap to make 
meter of a sort, after perculit had passed into procul. It is a curious 
accident that the illam should have survived to give the clue for a 
restoration. It seems hardly possible to avoid supposing a lacuna 
between 266 and 267. 
Vs. 268: Though fragm. Stabulense, a MS to whose merits hardly 
enough credit has been given,’ reads tantum, surely 
quo, misera Eurydicc, tanto maerore recesti? 
is better: 
What great mourning is this, Eurydice? 
Vs. 275: 
nec facilis tditist sine iudice sedes 
1Cf. its readings in vss. 270, 274, 288, 295, 301, 304, 312, 315, 319. 
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read 
nec facilis adttu, sine iudice, sedes 
Vas. 278-79: 

iam rapidi steterant amnes et turba ferarum 

blanda voce sequax regionem insiderat Orphei. 
Orphei is dative (see note on v. 116). regionem insiderat is nonsense: 
Orpheus had no region for the beasts to settle in; and if he had, their 
settling in his region was no proof of his power. Read 

nec turba ferarum 
blanda voce sequax regnum in se inviderat Orphei 
had not grudged him dominion over them. 


Vss. 286-88: 
Eurydicenque ultro ducendam reddere non fas 
dire 
non erat invitam } diu | exorabile mortis. 
divae 

Almost the only service that Baehrens performed for the text of 
the Culez by conjecture was to extract ius out of the diu of 8S. But 
he did not complete the emendation. This passage is one of those 
which Skutsch minutely discusses; he shows that magis, so far from 
being inept, is particularly pointed. For the argument runs thus: 
Orpheus’ power had carried all before it, even Persephone, even 
Death, willy nilly consented; Eurydice on her part knew better than 
to run any risks, but it was Orpheus, Orpheus himself who rather 
than any of them deserved to be called crudelis, crudelis. That is 

haec eadem potuit Ditis te vincere coniunx; 

Eurydicenque ultro ducendam reddere non fas, 

non vefat invitae tus exorabile mortis. 


Vas. 294-95: I suggest 
graviter (si Tartara nossent) 
peccatum meminisse grave est. 

It is grievous to remember what was (had but Tartara understood it) 
a grievous fault. 

Ves. 301-3: These lines, as the editors print them, make nonsense. 

1) Assidet referens ignis is absurd. 

2) Sociatae gloria sortis does not indicate the two men with whom 
the passage deals, the Aeacids, Achilles and Ajax. 
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Let me next observe that we have in all this digression an ἀριστεία 
of Ajax, with only so much mention of Achilles as is barely necessary ; 
and finally, that we have in these next eighty lines the densest 
growth of corruption in the whole Culez. 


hoc sociate 


gloria | fortis. 
sociat quem 


assidet hac aes } sociat de | 
doria 
S alone keeps doria. 

Now if you take the letters aciuiieis, by adding three vertical 
strokes above the line at the points I have indicated by dots, you 
get achilleis—a first ray of meaning. Next suppose sortis to repre- 
sent a noun agreeing with achilleis—a presumption justified by the 
ordinary structure of a hexameter: 

.... Achilleis sociat .... doria sertis, 
and the line completes itself 


Cassida Achilleis sociat se doria sertis altera. 
A second helmet, a Dorian helmet, shares in Achilles’ garlands (of 
victory). ; 
Compare 
ille secundus apex bellorum et proxima cassis.—Stat. S#lv. v. ii.47. 


And now for the unmeaning referens—Ajax does not carry back 
the fires or anything else—let us take a cue from the mistake of the 
MSS in Manilius 11. 863 and try 
inexcessumque furens a navibus ignis 
Argolicis Phrygios torva feritate..... 

What is the verb? And what is the subject of that verb? The 
MSS reading repulsos (or reft_lsos) favors the notion that we ought to 
replace a second person singular, repulsas. If so, there is yet a 
vocative wanting. One word in the sentence so far reconstructed 
remains otiose: ignis. Ajax savagely repels the Phrygians, not 
necessarily their fires rather than themselves. Now if the reader will 
recall what I premised in speaking of vs. 174, and in there advocating 
amens for what the MSS give as ingens; and further compare vs. 
326 where the MSS reading in the last foot is icta, he will see that the 
one word required to make sense in vs. 302 and in vs. 326 is Aias 
or Aiaz. (Perhaps the Greek form of the name is likelier.) 
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At first blush it is an “artless violence” to read Aias for igis 
and Aias for icta; but, if comparing vs. 174, dens for igens, in all three 
instances a postulated confusion of a-' with ic- or ig- restores a 
significant and necessary word to the sentence, I submit that there 
is some cumulative probability in restoring these lines as follows: 

cassida Achilleis sociat se Doria sertis 

altera; inexcessumque furens a navibus, Aias, 

Argolicis Phrygios torva feritate repulsas. 

O quis non referat talis divortia belli, 

quae Troiae videre viri videreque Grai 

Teucria cum magno manaret sanguine tellus, 

et Simois Xanthique liquor, Sigeaque per te ( praeter codd.) 
litora, cum, J'roes, saevi vos Hectoris ira 

truderet in classis, etc., etc. 


(ducis vulg.; duos codd., exc. V, Cors.) 
Vs. 314 


classibus ambustis flamma 1 lacrimantet daretur. 
Editors have conjectured flagrante, superante, crepitante, lacerante, 
etc. Paleographically easier and better in sense would be bacchante. 
Vss. 322-26: . 
hoc erat Aeacides vultu letatus honores 


Of these words, hoc erat .... honores bear a look of ultimate 
integrity while they argue corruption on the surface. Hoc erat 
cries out for a relative clause to complete the idiom. Read 
hoc erat, Aeacides, quo tu laetatus ovares 
Here was something for you Aeacid (Ajax) to exult over; and the 
other Aeacid exults because, etc. 
Vss. 325-26: 
rursus acerba fremunt, Paris hunc quod letat et huius 
arma dolis Ithaci virtus quod concidit icta. 
fremunt demands a subject, which is but thinly concealed in et 
huius, namely Achivi. 
1The confusion may readily happen in the English or Irish roundhand of the 
seventh to the eighth centuries, where a is written cc. I may remark, by the way, that 


a similar confusion helps to account for the error in Statius Silv. v. iv. 14. 


at nunct heusaliquist longa sub nocte puellae 
bracchia nexa tenens..... 


Read nescioquis. It was the corruption of ci into a which gave rise to aliquis. heus 
is of course absurd; heu signis does not account for the MS reading; and heu si 
aliquis gives an impossible elision of the monosyllable. 
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For icta in the next line I have already suggested that Atas is 
to be substituted. The couplet regains point and relevancy if we 
—_ rursus acerba fremunt, Paris hunc quod letat, Achivi ; 

arma dolens, tra victus quod concidit Atas 
Possibly Ithact might stand. 
Vs. 330: the missing word may be monstrum 
atrox Laestrygona monstrum 
and perhaps it was mostri which helped to foist the ludicrous Molos- 
sis (molosis codd.) into the next verse, where marinis alone seems 
applicable. 
Vss. 337-38: 
reddidit heu Graius poenas tibi, Troia, ruenti, 
Hellespontiacis ftbt reddidit obrutus undis 
is perhaps the secret of the disconcerting 
obiturus reddidit 
in which the first part seems to make plain nonsense. 
Vss. 340-41: 
neque propriae fortunae munere dives 
iret inevectus 
tendit ) in evectus 
frangitur invidiae telo decus. 
To break the sentence with a fullstop at super gives a harsh and 
improbable construction; and the analogy of vss. 209 and 229 
ilo ab eventu and parilis ad eventus favors a reading’in eventus with a 
contemporary propinquos. Perhaps 
ne quis ceu (or ut) propriae fortunae munere dives 


<sp>iret in eventus caelum super omne propinquos, 
frangitur invidiae telo decus. 


Lest any man rich in the favor of fortune, as though fortune were 
his own to count upon, go to meet future chances in heaven-outsoaring 
pride, glory is shattered by the weapon of (divine) envy. 

Vs. 348: 

undique mutatur caeli nitor, omnia ventis 
omnia turbinibus sunt anxia. 
Surely corrupt. Suppose the author wrote 


undique mutatis caligant aequora ventis, 
omnia turbinibus obnoxia. 


caelum super omne propinquo 
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Tibullus has 
insanis cautes obnoxia ventis (ii. iv. 10). 
For the lengthening of -us cf. opis 395, genis 400. 


Vs. 357: 
omnis in aequoreo fluctuat naufragia fluctu 
omnis in aequoreo fluitat iam naufraga fluctu (V. Voss.) 
omnis in aequoreo .... fluit atia naufrage luctu (Cors.) 
fluctuat omnis in aequoreo naufragia luctu (ceteri codd.) 


fluctu appears to be sound in the sixth foot; if so, fluere, fluitare, 
fluctuare would appear to be ineligible for the middle of the line. 
luctari (cf. Aen. v. 220; Catalepton xii. 26; Senec. ad Marc. x. 6) 
fits the case: 
omnis in aequoreo luctatur naufraga fluctu. 
Vs. 363: 
| Curtius et medius quem quondam sedibus urbis 
perhaps 
Curtius et quem diis quondam .. . . entibus urbis 
- supplying some participle, e.g. poscentibus. 
Vs. 368: If Horatius Cocles be the hero to whom this line alludes 
one may read 


fluminibus devota dedit qui corpora flavis. 


Vss. 369-71: 


iure igitur talis sedes pietatis honores 
istarum piadasque duces quorum devota triumphis 


. ἡ rapidis [ : oe 
moenia } ἈΝ . ¢ Libycae Carthaginis horrent. 


There is strong presumption of a lacuna between 369 and 370. 
Surely the first five letters of 370, as it stands in most MSS, signify 
that the lost line ended with instar. In vs. 371 I see no reason to 
suspect romanis; the necessary change 18 more easily made in vs. 


370. 
iure igitur talis sedes pietatis honores 
.... instar, 
Scipiadasque duces duo quos devota triumphis 
moenia Romanis Libycae Carthaginis horrent. 


Cf. Lucr. in. 1034. 
scipiadas, belli fulmen, Carthaginis horror. 
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Vegs. 379-80: 
hoc 
haec 
et tamen utuadis καὶ dimitte somnia 
erramus utuada ) dimittere somnia 
It had occurred to me that the words fata minuta lay concealed in 
the débris with which vs. 380 begins; but the presence of somnia, 
which I believe to be a genuine word, forbids the introduction of 
another noun into the phrase. 

Perhaps the Gnat warns the Shepherd that this dream is a true 
and creditable dream, ὕπαρ οὐκ ὄναρ (as indeed appears presently, 
for the Shepherd loses no time, once risen, in fulfilling its wishes), 
in fact a morning dream, matutina somnia. I take it that by the 
loss of the initial, matutina went into atutina and this again into a tri 
tua or a tri utua. Accepting matutina we have three possibilities 


immemor audis 


ventis 


haec immemor audes 
matutina vagis dimittere somnia ventis? 
or 
haec immemor audes 
matutina videns dimittere somnia ventis? 
or 
haec immemor audis? 
matutina cave dimittere somnia ventis. 


Vass. 376-79: 


ergo quam causam mortis iam discere vite 
verberibus saevae cogunt ab indice Poenae 
cum mihi tu sis causa mali nec conscius adsis 
sed tolerabilius cures. 
(cures Ellis; curts codd.). 

Read 
ergo quam causam mortis iam discere nt te 
verberibus saevae coguntur ab indice Poenae, 
cum mihi tu sis causa mali? etc. ' 


The index from whom the cruel Poenae are bound to learn the true 
cause of his death is the Gnat himself: 


What cause can I tell them but you, the shepherd, since you are the , 
cause of my woe, and you do not assist me? 


1.6. he will reluctantly bring vengeance on the cee) conscius 
adesse is ἃ Propertian phrase (I. x. 12). 
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Vs. 338: sbi tribuere is found in Ov. Mef. vi. 89. 


nomina summorum δὲδὲ qui tribuere deorum 


The meaning is “with as much energy as his aged powers could 
claim.” Propertius varies it: 
quaecumque aderant in corpore vires (iii. xv. 23). 


Vs. 391: capit for incipit seems unexampled. A slight change 

gives us . 
non formare locum carptim piget. 

Or possibly latenti ... . capiti piget. 

“The undiscoverable person” of the dead Gnat. 

(a good example of locus =a tomb in Anth. Lat. (Riese) 1067: immatura 
meo perlege fata loco). 

Vs. 392: “To serve the purpose of an iron (blade or tool) he 
had recourse to .... ” what? Capulum say the MSS. Surely 
the baculum which the shepherd had leaned on 

innixus baculo (vs. 98). 
For the phrase cf. 


impositum est non comparentis in usum 
partis ebur (Ov. Met. vi. 410). 


Vs. 393: 
gramineam viridi <ut> foderet de caespite terram. 
iam memor inceptum peragens sibi cura laborem 
congestum cumulavit opus. 


Festus says ACERRA: ara quae ante mortuum poni solebat. Memor 
cura 1s suspicious in view of curae memor in 398. One might read 


gramineam viridi ut foderet de caespite acerram. 
iam memor inceptum peragens Libttina laborem, etc. 


Vs. 400: 
et violae omne genus. 


Violare genus saves the rude elision. 


Vs. 408: 
non illinc Narcissus abest. 


After hic five times repeated in the catalogue of flowers, illinc cries 
out to be emended to 


non ille htnc Narcissus abest cui, etc. 
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‘ 


I do not like to conclude without expressing my debt of gratitude 
to Professor Ellis for his edition, which while it brilliantly solves some 
problems in the Culez offers a most convenient survey of the con- 
ditions for attacking others. And I have to thank Mr. H. W. 
Garrod of Merton College, Oxford, for kindly reading a proof and 
suggesting some improvements and additional evidences. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
GuLascow 


EROTIC TEACHING IN ROMAN ELEGY AND THE 
GREEK SOURCES. PART I 


By Arruur LEstizk WHEELER 


The erotic teaching which pervades much of the work of Tibullus 
and Propertius and culminates in the Ars amatoria of Ovid is one 
of the most striking and characteristic features of Roman elegy. 
All three elegists assume the réle of erotic expert and all three give 
utterance to numerous erotic precepts. Erotic teaching is, therefore, 
of importance to all who would understand the nature of Roman 
elegy. But it possesses another interest. It is part of that subjec- 
tive-erotic note which is recognized as the great and distinguishing 
characteristic of the genre, and the study of its sources should throw 
light upon the origin of the subjective-erotic type of elegy. 

Was subjective-erotic elegy, the first extant examples of: which 
appear among the Romans, developed by the Alexandrian elegists? 
This is the most important of all the questions which concern the 
relation of the Roman elegists to their Greek sources. The solution, 
which can be only approximate because of the almost complete loss 
of Alexandrian elegy, depends broadly upon the interpretation of 
two groups of facts. The first and more obvious of these consists 
of the references to Greek literature—especially to Callimachus and 
Philetas—in Roman elegy and the meager testimonia of Diomedes, 
etc; the second comprises the numerous passages in various genres 
of Greek literature which parallel, often very closely, the characters, 
motives, and situations common in Roman elegy. The evidence 
derived from the first group has hitherto proved utterly inadequate 
to solve the problem. The statements of Propertius, Ovid (Tibullus 
never alludes to his sources), and Diomedes are so vaguely general 
and susceptible of so many interpretations that they have been made 
to prove both sides of the question.' The general acknowledgment 


1Cf. e.g. F. Jacoby Rh. M. LX (1906), 38-105, the beat argument that there was no 
subjective-erotic elegy at Alexandria, and Th. Gollnisch, Quaestiones elegiacae, Vrati- 
slaviae, 1905, the most careful champion of the opposite view. The conclusions of 
Jacoby, whoee article is excellent and very thorough, are accepted by E. Norden in his 
recent sketch of Roman literature, Kinleit. in die Altertumswiss. (Leipzig, 1910) 
I, 506, 567. 
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of Propertius, for example, that his chief models were Callimachus- 
and Philetas—that he was the “ Roman Callimachus” (iv. 1, 64)— 
proves neither that he adapted every characteristic feature of their 
elegies nor that they had all the essential features of Propertian 
elegy. In short, these statements of the Romans can be made to 
fit either view, and no conclusions should be based upon them until 
a thorough study, or rather a series of studies, has been devoted to 
the second group of facts—the parallel passages. In these and in 
the solution of the questions connected with them, lies our hope of 
solving the main problem. 

The Greek parallels, which have been enormously multiplied by 
the work of the last fifteen years, have so widely extended our knowl- 
edge of the pervasiveness of the Greek influence that even Tibullus, 
who used to be thought so “ Roman,” is now known to be not less 
under its spell than Propertius and Ovid. These parallels, appearing 
at widely different periods and in many different genres, have made 
it necessary to engage in a source-study in Greek literature before we 
can point with any degree of certainty to the immediate source of any 
detail of Roman elegy. If in a given case the fact of influence has 
been demonstrated and the earliest, i.e., the ultimate, Greek source 
has been pointed out, the most difficult question still remains: 
By what channel did the Greek influence reach Roman elegy? The 
favorite method of dealing with this question seems to me so one- 
sided that I wish to make some criticisms, to emphasize some factors 
in the problem which have been distorted or overlooked, and to 
illustrate my point of view by a study of the erotodidactic element. 

A brief outline of the current method of investigation in this field 
must precede any criticisms that I have to offer. This outline 
naturally begins with Friedrich Leo’s very interesting treatment of 
comedy and elegy (Plaut. Forsch. [1895] 126-41), for that treat- 
ment has been at once the stimulus and the guide of almost all the 
later work on the sources of elegy. In addition, it intimately concerns 
the erotodidactic element, which is the main subject of the present 
‘paper. If I venture to differ in part with his interpretation of the 
facts, I do so with diffidence and with the unqualified acknowledg- 
ment that to him more than to anybody else is due the great advance 
which has been made in this field of investigation. With this pref- 
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ace, I may outline Leo’s views as follows: The many agreements 
between Roman elegy and Roman comedy indicate that Greek 
new comedy is the ultimate source of the comic motives in Roman 
elegy, for the Augustan elegists did not read Plautus and Terence. 
But the Roman elegists did not use the νέα directly, as the older 
scholars (Huschke, etc.) thought; rather the influence came indirectly 
through the medium of the Alexandrian poets, especially the elegists, 
whom Propertius and Ovid acknowledge as their models. The 
Alexandrians had already taken over the motives of comedy, each 
poet modifying them from personal experience and from life. The 
same material of comedy appears in Lucian and Alciphron, who 
used comedy directly, and in Aristaenetus and Philostratus, who did 
not know comedy directly, but drew on Lucian and Alciphron or 
on Alexandrian elegy.‘ In single cases the Roman elegists may have 
been influenced directly by the véa, for they knew the plays, but 
the indirect relation is the only natural one and is indicated by the 
diffusion of these motives in Greek and Roman erotic literature and 
by the close connection between Greek and Roman elegy as shown 
by the erotic epigram. 

Without pausing here to criticize Leo’s views in detail, let us see 
how they have been narrowed into a veritable creed in the work of 
his followers. Leo did not entirely close the door of direct influence; 
his followers have closed it tight. They have reduced the matter to 
an equation: Agreements between Roman elegy and any other 
literature = Alexandrian elegy as the immediate source. Alexandrian 
elegy thus becomes the clearing-house for all Greek influence on 
Roman elegy. I can illustrate this in striking fashion by means 
of a passage from V. Hoelzer’s dissertation(Marpurgi Cattorum, 1899), 
which has the significant title, De poest amatoria a comicis Atticis 
exculta, ab elegiacis imitatione expressa. Pars prior. After pointing 
out the seven passages of Propertius and Ovid in which Menander’s 
work, especially the Thats, is mentioned and disallowing direct 
influence of the véa because Propertius and Ovid acknowledge 
Callimachus and Philetas as direct models and because Diomedes 
(i. 484k.) says that Tibullus followed Callimachus and Euphorion, 
he adds (p. 7), | 

1 Leo refers to Reich De Alciphronis Longique acetate, KOnigsberg, 1894. 
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Quibus de causis Tibullum, Propertium, Ovidium neque ex Atticorum 
neque ex Romanorum comoediis recta via hausisse puto, sed consensio 
illa mihi ita explicanda videtur, ut ex comoediis Atticis res amatoriae in 
elegos Alexandrinos ... . et ex iis deinceps in elegos Romanorum flux- 
erint. Qua in opinione nobis, quod Alexandrinorum carmina iniquitate 
temporum perierunt, acquiescendum esset, nisi a viris doctis demonstra- 
tum esset anthologiae Palatinae poetas plurimos, deinde Nonnum, 
Musaeum, tum Aristaenetum, Philostratum, denique eroticos, quos 
dicimus, scriptores saepe Alexandrinorum vestigia pressisse . . . . itaque 
si magnam partem rerum amatoriarum quibus Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ovidius cum Plauto et Terentio et comicorum Atticorum fragmentis 
consentiunt, etiam apud imitatores illos Alexandrinorum reperimus, aut 
certo aut non sine magna veritatis specie afirmare possumus eas ex 
comoediis Atticis ab elegiacis Alexandrinorum poetis desumptas, tum 
denique imitatoribus Romanis traditas esse.' 

But there have been indications of a partial reaction against Leo’s 
method in its extreme form. The Breslau dissertation of Th. 
Gollnisch, Quaestiones elegiacae (1905), is the best instance of this. 
It is true that Gollnisch goes to extremes not only in asserting that 
subjective-erotic elegy existed at Alexandria, but even in tracing 
single Roman elegies to single Alexandrian models—an attempt which 
seems far from successful. On the other hand he seems unquestion- 
ably right in his assertion and in much of his proof that the Romans 
received suggestions directly from epigram, comedy, and mythological 
elegy as well as from the entirely hypothetical Alexandrian elegy.’ 


1The viri docti to whom Hoelzer refers are Birt Elpides (on Spes, Tib. ii. 6, 19ff.; 
Ovid Ex Pont. {. 6, 27ff.); Belling Albius Tibullus (1897); Maass Hermes XVIII, 
821 ff. and XXIV, 526 ff.; Mallet Quaestt. Propert. (1882), p. 2; Dilthey Cydippe 
(1863); Leo Pl. F. 128; Rohde Griech. Roman 145 ff. It is aside from my purpose to 
criticize these *‘ proofs”’ in detail, especially since none of them concern erotodidaxis, 
but it may be said that even when there is probability that a given motif comes from 
Alexandrian elegy, it is unsafe to reason by analogy from this to other motives of a 
different type. Aristaenetus, for example, probably got his account of Cydippe (Ep. x) 
from Alexandrian elegy, and by analogy he is supposed to have got everything else 
from the same source! Asa matter of fact Ep. x, to say nothing of ita mythological 
content, is twice the length of any other letter (except i. 18) and is peculiar in the 
development of the thought. With equal justice one might assert that Aristaenetus, 
who at times practically transcribed Lucian, drew all of his material from Lucian— if 
Lucian were only lost! In the same way Rohde’s proof that in the erotici many of the 
commonplaces of erotic narrative—the meeting of the lovers, love at first sight, the 
effects of passion on body and mind, etc.—were in Alexandrian elegy is conclusive 
enough (Gr. Rom.? 154 ff.). But Rohde gives express warning (Ὁ. 172) that in passages 
reflecting real life, not the beroic age, the elegists were not the sources of the erotici. 

2Cf. also F. Jacoby Rh. M. LX (1905), 82, and P. Legrand Rev. des ét. grecg. XX 
(1907), 184. 
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With regard to comedy, which is of first importance in a study of 
erotic teaching, he makes direct influence probable by showing that 
in several cases the Roman elegists who use comic motives agree 
more closely with comedy itself than with any extant elegiac treat- 
ment. Thus Ovid A. 1. 8 (lenae praecepta) agrees closely with Plautus 
Most. i. 3 (Scapha’s precepts to Philematium) and not with Proper- 
tius iv. 5, which Ovid must also have known.' Ovid was reverting 
to the original source, the νέα, although he had predecessors among 
his Roman contemporaries, and it is probable that Ovid’s agree- 
ments with Tibullus and Propertius are often due to the common 
sources of all three elegists rather than to imitation of his two older Ὁ 
contemporaries. 

The foregoing outline, brief as it is, indicates that it is unsafe to 
infer from the probable sources of one elegy that the sources of others 
were the same or even to reason by analogy from one part of the 
same elegy to another.? If we are certain of anything concerning 
Alexandrian elegy it is that mythology played a prominent part in 
the genre, and it is probable that Ovid drew his version of the Cydippe 
story from that source. But in Am. i. 7 and 8, which reflect life, 
Ovid turned to comedy, the mirror of life. The ars amatoria (τέχνη 
ἐρωτική) which is so prominent in Roman elegy is also a reflection 
of real life and was not applicable to the heroic age. The τόχνη΄ 
ἐρωτική was developed in comedy, and comedy is therefore the 
ultimate source of this element, including erotic teaching, in Roman 
elegy. This is the general truth, but as has been shown, the channel 
by which comedy exerted this influence on Roman elegy is by no 
means determined. Facts we have in abundance; explanations 
of the facts differ. It is not, therefore, primarily my purpose to 
add new parallels, although I have been able to do this in some 
instances, but rather I shall try to follow the didactic thread as it 
appears in the mass of varying parallels already collected* and to 


1Similar results are obtained for Ov. 4.1.7; cf. Menander’s Περικειρ. and Philos- 
tratus Epp. 16 (26), 61 (64); for Tib. 1. 8, 83-92, cf. Terence Haut. 274-95, 302-7 and 
Alciphron ii. 4; and for Propertius fii. 6. 1-8, cf. Terence Haut. 291 f., 302-3, 285-85. 

2This is especially dangerous in Tibullus, each of whose elegies is usually com- 
pounded of a number of motives. 

81 have already referred to Leo Plaut. Forsch. 126-41; Gollnisch Quaest. elegiacae; 


Hoelzer De poesi amat.; F. Jacoby Rh. M. LX (1905), 38-105; P. Legrand Rev. d. ét. ᾿ 


gr. XX (1907), 176-231; cf. ibid. XXI (1908), 87-79. Add to these Leo G.G.A. 1898 (I), 
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bring out new aspects of these parallels. Such a study, édtored by 
some general considerations, will result, I hope, in a more convincing 
explanation of the facts. | 
In order to trace the course of this Greek influence those erotic 
motives must be studied in which the didactic tone is clear and for 
which a sufficient number of Greek parallels exist. The study must 
center in Propertius and Tibullus, and Ovid will be used chiefly by 
way of supplement and ilustration, since it is often possible that he 
is drawing, not on Greek literature, but on his Roman predecessors. 
It will be convenient to arrange the material according to the system 
adopted in my article on “Propertius as Praeceptor Amoris”:' (1) 
those passages in which the réle of erotic expert appears; (2) those 
which contain erotic precepts in detail. The two groups are often 
identical, of course, but important results will be obtained by a 
study of the réle first. The rdle of erotic expert (peritus) appears 
clearly in Tibullus and Propertius as well as in Ovid’s Ars amatoria ; 
cf. Class. Phil. V, 28-40. In the Greek the following passages are 
most significant: 


Lucian,? Dialog. meretr. iii and vii (the old mother-lena rebuking and 
instructing her daughter), viii (an older meretriz discoursing on the signs 
of true passion); cf. also vi. These are virtually scenes from comedy. 

Aristaenetus® Ep.i.4. One youth (peritus) addresses another (rudis), 
ov δὲ τούτων ἄπειρος (rudis) ἔτι: ἀλλ᾽ ὅπου καὶ μάνθανε, καὶ συναπόλαυσον 
ἐρωτικῷ διδασκάλῳ (praeceptor amoris): τοῦτο γὰρ τὸ μάθημα παρ᾽ ὃντινοῦν 
ποιοῦμαι δεινότατος (peritissmus/) εἶναι. The whole letter is in point. 

Aristaenetus Ep. i.14. A meretrix writes to a youth that money 
alone will influence her; she has been too well taught to be wheedled by 


47 ff.; (II) 722 ff., and Rk.M. LV (1900), 604 ff.; F. Wilhelm Satura Viadrina (1896) 
48 ff.; Philologus LX (1901), 579-92; Rh. M. LVII (1902), 57-75, 599 ff.; LIX (1904), 
279 ff.; R. Buerger De Ovidii carminum amat. inventione et arte, Guelferbyti (1901). 
These investigations have proved most useful for my purpose and I make free use of 
their resulta and materials. Other references will be added at the proper places. 

1 Class. Phil. V (1910), 28-40. 

Edited by C. Jacobitz, III, Teubner text (1881). The close connection between 
the Dialogi meretr. and the »éa is evident to any reader and has been excellently 
worked out in detail by P. Legrand, op. cit., who starts with the explicit testimony of 
the echoliast (p. 275 ed. Rabe, 1906). 

’Hercher’s Epistolographi Graeci, Parisiis, 1878; cf. Hoelzer op. eit. 78 ff. 
Aristaenetus certainly used Lucian in many passages. Cf. Legrand op. cit. 181 and 
Alexandrian elegy (see above, p. 443). Whether he used comedy directly is the point 
at issue. No direct proofs to the contrary have been offered. Cf. especially Goll- 
nisch, 60-70. 
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music, etc.; her teacher has been her experienced sister: ψήθετε δέ με 
ῥᾳδίως ἐξαπατᾶν ὡς ἐρωτικῶν ἀγύμναστον παῖδα καὶ παντελῶς ἀμύητον ᾿Α φροδίτης 
νον ἀλλ᾽ ἔγωγε παλαιᾷ συνοῦσα πορνοδιδασκάλῳ τῇ ἀδελφῇ καὶ ταῖς ἐκείνης 
ἐρασταῖς κατὰ πρόφασιν ὁμιλοῦσα οὐδὲν ἔδοξα δυσμαθής, ἀλλὰ τὸν ἑταιρικὸν ἤδη 
μεμελέτηκα βίον, etc. 

Longus' Praefat. 3-4 (describing his work) . . . . τέτταρας βίβλους 
ἐξεπονησάμην, ἀνάθημα μὲν Ἔρωτι καὶ Νύμφαις καὶ Πανί, κτῇ μα δὲ τερπνὸν πᾶσιν 
ἀνθρώποις, ὃ καὶ νοσοῦντα ἰάσεται, καὶ λυπούμενον παραμυθήσεται, τὸν ἐρασθέντα 
ἀναμνήσει, τὸν οὐκ ἐρασθέντα προπαιδεύσε.. This is the attitude assumed by 
Ovid in the Ars amatoria, by Tibullus i. 6, etc., and by Propertius in ii. 
84, etc.; cf. Class. Phil. V (1910), 30 ff. 

Moschus? vi. 7-8 (ap. Stobaeum, 63, 29), a bucolic epigram, 

ταῦτα λέγω πᾶσιν τὰ διδάγματα τοῖς ἀνεράστοις " 
στέργετε τοὺς φιλέοντας, iv’ ἤνφιλέητε, φιλῆσθε. 

Longus’? ii. 6-7 (an old man, Philetas, instructs the young Daphnis 
and Chloe on the nature, the attributes, and the effect of Cupid). The 


ἐπυνθάνοντο τί ἐστί ποτε 6 Ἔρως, πότερα παῖς ἢ ὄρνις, καὶ τί δύναται. For the 
instructive nature of the discourse cf. c. ὃ, 1: Φιλητᾶς μὲν τοσαῦτα παιδεύσας 
αὐτοὺς ἀπαλλάττεται. 

Achilles Tatius‘ i. 9-11. Clinias, a youth who is perttus, instructs 
the recently smitten Clitipho, who is, therefore, rudis. The remarks of 
Clinias are rich in erotic sententiae and praecepta, but it is sufficient 
here to cite some phrases which indicate the réle of teacher: Clinias 9, 7: 
Ἕν οὖν σοι παραινῶ μόνον, etc.; Clitipho, tbid., δός μοι ἀφορμάς" σὺ yap 
ἀρχαιότερος μύστης ἐμοῦ καὶ συνηθέστερος ἤδη τῇ τελετῇ τοῦ θεοῦ " Τί λέγω; τι 
ποιῶ; πῶς τύχοιμι τῆς ἐρωμένης; Οὐκ οἶδα γὰρ τὰς ὁδούς. Although Clinias 
rejoins that love is ἀντοδίδακτος (10, 1), he proceeds to give some general 
principles: Ὅσα δ᾽ ἐστὶ κοινὰ καὶ μὴ τῆς εὑκαίρον τύχης δεόμενα, ταῦτα ἀ- 
κούσας μάθε. 

In the foregoing passages the rdéle of erotic teacher is assigned to 
the lena and the meretriz, to the old man and the youth—uin all cases 


1Hercher’s text, Lipaiae, 1858. I do not find this passage cited elsewhere. 

3 Passage in Wilhelm Sat. Viad. 58. 

8 Hoelzer, op. cit. 78, refers to this passage without citation. Longus may have 
drawn his comic material from Alciphron, who certainly imitated comedy directly ; cf. 
C. Bonner Class. Phil. IV (1909), 32-44, 276-90, especially p. 290, who argues against 
Reich De Alciphronis Longique aetate, KOnigaberg, 1894. But Longus may also have 
used comedy directly, as Bonner himself admits. No direct proof to the contrary has 
been offered. 

4Hercher’s text, Lipsiae, 1858. For the relation of the erotict to comedy cf. 
Rohde’s remark p. 443 (above). This passage is referred to without citation by 
Hoelzer op. cit. 78. 
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to one who is peritus (or perita). Only twice (Longus Praefat. 
3—4 and Moschus vi, 7-8) is the réle assumed by the poet or author. 
There are thus two forms in which the rdle appears: Ist, assigned to 
a character, generally a lena or meretriz; 2nd, assumed by the author. 
In Roman elegy both forms appear, but the relative frequency is 
reversed: the leading praeceptor is the poet himself, whereas a 
character appears in the rdéle of praeceptor much less frequently. 
This change is due to difference of genre. In elegy, erotic teaching is 
connected with the subjective attitude—the poet’s personal experience 
and feeling. The poet is, therefore, naturally the praeceptor. The 
same 18 natural enough in epigram; cf. Moschus. But in the erotic 
epistles and romances it was hardly possible for the author, recount- 
ing the experiences of his characters, to assume this rdle—except in 
a preface like that of Longus, which closely corresponds to the pro- 
gram poems of Propertius (ii. 34 etc.).1_ In Roman elegy, therefore, 
we have: first, the transfer, essentially unaltered, of the réle as assigned 
to the lena,? cf. Prop. iv. 5, Tib. i. 5, 47 ff.; i. 6, 67 ff.; Ovid Am. i. 
8; second, the réle of poet-praeceptor, cf. Prop. i. 7 and 9; ii. 34 etc.; 
Tib. i. 4, 75, i. 6, 9 ff.; Ovid, Am. ii. 18, 20; A.A. i. 1ff.; ii, 12, ete. 
Now, the ultimate source of erotic teaching is Greek comedy, espe- 
cially the νέα. This is shown by the many close parallels to be found 
in Plautus and Terence. It is unnecessary to print these passages 
here, for many of them will be sufficiently outlined later,® and it is 


1Cf. Class. Phil. V. 

31 shall have occasion in several places to refer to this transfer of essentially un- 
changed material of comedy, and whoever reads Propertius iv. 5 will, I think, grant 
that when applied to the figure and remarks of the lenain that elegy (or others quoted ) 
the term is correct. I am careful to make this clear because Leo in his brilliant 
little rejoinder to Rothstein (Rk.M. LV [1900], 609) says, ‘‘der Elegiker tbernimmt 
die Motive der Koméddie nicht als Rohstoff, sondern er gleicht sie dem Stil seiner 
Gattung an und es kann unter seiner Hand, zumal unter der eines Dichters wie 
Properz, mag er auch manche auagepragte Minzen weitergeben,immer wieder das 
f&usserliche Motiv zum innerlichen, das grobe zum zarten,etc..... das nur der 
Handlung dienende zum Erreger von Herz und Sprache werden.”’ This is well put 
and in general correct, but to me the passages I have cited and others atill to come 
are as nearly a transfer of the Rohstoff of comedy as the differences between the two 
genres admit. 

8For the meretrix as teacher, cf. Plautus Bacch. 163-65 (the pupil is a rudis 
adulescens); Truc. 182, 735 ff.; Terence Hec. 203 ff.; for the lena as teacher, cf. ΕἸ. 
As. i. 3. especially 177 ff., 215 ff. (ironical revelations of praecepta to an adulescens), 
504 ff. (to a meretrix); Cist. 38 ff., 78-81 (to a meretrix); Terence Kun. 233 ff.; the 
older meretrix instructing a younger, Most. i. 3, especially 171, 186, 246, 265-78; Poen. 
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enough to say that in comedy the rdéle of erotic teacher is often 
assigned to a lena, meretriz, or even an adulescens. When, there- 
fore, in elegy this réle is transferred bodily, as in Prop. iv, 5 or 
Ovid A. 1. 8, in both of which lenae praecepta are given at length 
and cursed by the poet,’ and this transfer of the réle is com- 
pared with the more numerous and more truly elegiac passages 
in which the poet is the erotic teacher, the relative age of the two 
forms appears. The first—the character as teacher—is the original 
form; the second—the poet as teacher—has developed out of the 
first because only by such a change could the réle become essen- 
tially elegiac. The poet takes the place of the lena or meretriz or 
peritus adulescens of comedy, and becomes an erotic expert himself. 
He has the same pupils—other youths, occasionally a senez,? even 
the meretriz herself. He turns the praecepta meretricum against the 
sex, as we shall see, or professes to have discovered new principles.: 
He claims, at least partially or in unguarded moments, to have 
acquired his knowledge from experience,® just as most of his prede- 
cessors in comedy had acquired theirs. All this is clear. But 
although the fact of this development cannot be doubted, the par- 


216, 238-329; the peritus adulesoens instructing a friend, Τί. 665-78, etc. Legrand, op. 
cit., remarks that the fragments of the »éa give hardly any aid; cf. 268 K (Menander). 
He notes that Philostr. xvi mentions Menander, and adds Turpilius frag. I (Dem#- 
urgus). 

1The arta of the lena, etc., are, of course, often opposed to the interests of the 
lover. Hine imprecationes! Tibullus is no leas emphatic (i. 5, 47 ff.; ii. 6, 44 ff.). 


2 Lynceus, the poet-philosopher, whom Propertius instructs (ii. 34), is probably a 
reflex of the philosopher ridiculed by comedy. The attitude of comedy toward 
philosophers and their tenets is discussed by M. Helm Lukian und Menipp 871 ff.; cf. 
Legrand op. cit. 218 ff., who compares especially Lucian Dial. meretr. x (Drosis abuses 
ὁ κάκιστα φιλοσόφων ἀπολούμενος ᾿ Αρισταίνετος because he has detained her Kleinias 
and because he does not practice what he preaches). Legrand does not notice the 
appearance of this figure in elegy. Ponticus (Prop. i. 7 and 9) is similar. In Alci- 
phron i. 84, 7 Thais tells Ethydemus, who has turned to philosophy, that amicae are 
not worse instructors of youth than the sophists, e.g., Pericles was a pupil of Aspasia, 
Critias of Socrates! 


δυο ἢ phrases as ‘‘Oynthia me docuit”’ (Prop. i. 10, 19), **Ingenium nobis ipea 
puella facit’’ (ibid. ii. 1, 4), ‘“‘rudes animos.... imbuit Lycinna”’ (δία. ili. 15, 8) 
are hardly to be compared with the passages of comedy, etc., in which the meretria 
teaches the youth (Hoelzer op. cit. 78), but are merely poetic fiction for experience; 
cf. Class. Phil. V (1910), 39. In the same way the elegist often attributes his erotic 
knowledge to a god, i.e. to his inspiration; cf. Tib. 1. 4 (Priapus, probably influenced 
by bucolic poetry, which is so important in Tibullus), 1. 8 (Venus), Prop. ili. 3, 49 
(Calliope), Ovid A.A. ii. 498 (Apollo), etc. 
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ticular period in which elegy adapted to its own uses the rdéle of 
erotic teacher is not so clear. Had the Alexandrian elegists already 
made this adaptation, or did the Romans make it themselves directly 
from comedy? The second alternative seems to me more probable. 
As negative arguments it may be urged that epigram, with the 
single exception of Moschus VI, is silent concerning the réle of erotic 
teacher. The adaptation was certainly not made in epigram, or 
at least not developed; and even if it were, epigram owes as much 
to comedy as to Alexandrian elegy. Moreover the silence of epi- 
gram not only removes one possible source of the didactic element in 
Roman elegy, which owes much to epigram, but also takes away an 
important factor in the reconstruction of Alexandrian elegy. Again, 
if the rdéle of erotic teacher was as common in Alexandrian elegy as 
its frequency in Roman elegy would lead those to believe who accept 
the theory of its derivation from that source, it is strange that (except 
Longus Praefat. 3-4) no reflex of the typically elegiac form—the 
author- or poet-teacher—has been discovered in the later Greek 
literature. The Roman elegists have both forms; the late Greeks, 
who imitated both comedy and Alexandrian elegy, but not Roman 
elegy, have abundant traces of the comic form only. These facts 
become intelligible if we assign the transfer of the comic form, the 
teaching lena, to both the late Greeks and the Roman elegists working 
independently,? and the development of the genuine elegiac form to 
the Romans. 

On the positive side stands the existence of two forms of the réle 
in Roman elegy—the one taken bodily from comedy, and undeveloped, 
though applied to elegiac purposes and set in an elegiac frame, the 
other a form which could hardly have occurred in comedy at all. 
This seems to indicate development within the limits of elegy. The 
first step—transfer of the teaching lena directly from comedy— 
has been proved by Gollnisch op. cit. 19-21, for Ovid Am. 1. 8.3 
Not only are there many agreements in detail between this elegy and 


1The same reasoning applies to bucolic poetry, if one prefers to emphasize the 
bucolic content rather than the epigrammatic form and development of Mosch. VI. 

% By this I do not mean that each of the late Greeks worked independently nor that 
each Roman— especially Ovid— was always independent, but that each group, Roman 
and Greek, was independent of Alexandrian elegy. 

8 Referred to above, p. 444. - 
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the famous toilet scene of the Mostellaria (i. 3), cf. Ovid 1. 8, 39-40 
with Most. 188-90; Ovid. 109-14 with Most. 292-93, 203, 192-93, 
etc., but also the situation is strikingly similar. In the Mostellaria 
Philolaches plays the part of eavesdropper throughout the larger 
part of the scene, now lauding, now threatening the old meretriz 
Scapha, according as her remarks to Philematium favor or oppose 
his own interests. Ovid plays the same part and takes the same 
attitude toward the lena. If then Ovid, the least independent of 
the Roman elegists and the one most likely to use both Alexandrian 
elegy and his Roman predecessors, drew this motif directly from 
comedy, substitutirg himself for the adulescens of the play,' it becomes 
more probable that teaching by a lena and other erotic teaching in 
Roman elegy needs no intermediary Alexandrian elegy to explain 
its existence.’ 

Byrn Mawr CoLiece 

1These agreements with the Most. do not prove, of course, that Ovid used the 


Greek original of that play (Philemon’s Φάσμα ἢ). Doubtless the situation occurred 
more than once in the péa. 


*Gollnisch (op. cit. 20) accepts Hoelzer’s assertion (op. cit. 81-82) that Prop. iv. 5 
(lena-teacher) is derived from some Alexandrian poet who had used comedy. With 
Hoelzer’s proof I cannot agree. It rests upon the resemblance between Prop. iv. 5 and 
Aristaenetus Ep. i. 14 (partly cited above, p. 445-6)—especially on the quotation in iv. 
5, 55-56: Quid iuvat ornato, etc.: i. 2. 1-2, and the similar quotation in Aristaenetus, 
οὐκ ἐπιθυμεῖς, ὦ πάρθενε, γενέσθαι γυνή; Both quotations are used as instances of a 
typical blanditia employed by lovers and detected by the meretrix. In both passages 
the old principle of the lena or meretriz that songs are of no avail—** money talks’’— 
isused. The ultimate source of both is clearly comedy, and Alexandrian elegy cannot 
be interposed unless it can be proved on some other evidence than Roman elegy that 
Aristaenetus did not draw on comedy directly or on Lucian for this motif. 


ΟΝ THE EARLY PRINTED EDITIONS OF PLINY’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN 


By Eimer TrugspELL MERRILL 


In a paper entitled “Zur friihen Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des 
Briefwechsels zwischen Plinius und Trajan,” which was read before 
the fiftieth Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmaénner 
(Graz, 1909), and was printed in Wiener Studien XXXI (1909), 250- 
258, I discussed the traces of the descent of the text concerned during 
the centuries of its existence in MS form, and set down without argu- 
ment a few conclusions regarding the history and comparative value 
of the early printed editions. Of this later period the present paper is 
designed to treat more fully, even at the risk of some vain repetition. 

After some centuries of an independent but precarious existence, 
the book of Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan was appended as a 
tenth book to the nine books of the miscellaneous letters. From 
this stage in the history of Pliny’s text no complete MS has come 
down to us, though cod. Ashburnham R. 98 (B) preserves a trace 
of the condition of its archetype in its title, C. PLINI SECVNDI 
EPISTVLARVM LIBRI NVMERO DECEM. The sister MS of 
B, cod. 8. Marci 284 (ΕἾ, is similarly abbreviated, and is without 
title. But from the same ultimate ten-book source as the immediate 
parent of B and F was descended a complete MS, which was found 
by Fra Giocondo, of Verona, apparently at or near Paris in the first 
years of the fifteenth century.! Apparently very soon after its 
discovery a copy was made of the correspondence with Trajan by 
(or for) a certain Petrus Leander,’? and sent or brought by him to 
Hieronymus Avantius, of Verona, who, as is well known, published 

‘in May, 1502, “C. Plinii Iunioris ad Traianum Epistolae. 46. nuper 
repertae cum eiusdem responsis.’’> 


10n the relation between B and F, and that of both to this codex Parisinus, see 
two articles by a pupil of mine, Mr. Frank Egleston Robbins, published in this num- 
ber of Classical Philology. 

On Petrus Leander cf. Echard Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, t. 2, p. 187 
(Paris, 1721). 

8The first letter in the edition of Avantius is headed "44 De lacu Nicomedensium 
Epistola .xxvii.’’ and is the one numbered 41 in all editions since the one first issued 
{CLasstcaL PHILOLOGY V, October, 1910) 45] 
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Of the reason why only these letters were available for publica- 
tion in his edition, Avantius vouchsafes us not a word of explanation. 
This silence, added to the frankness with which he numbers his 
first letter as xxvii, and continues the numbering in due order there- 
from, suggests that he hoped to repair later the loss of the missing 
first part of the collection. To these indications may be added yet 
another that looks in the same direction. The first letter given by 
Avantius begins with its paragraph mark, lemma, and number at 
the top of the page (fol. Aili”) without the intervention of any book- 
title, extra spacing, unusually large initial letter, or other sign of 
the opening of a work. Should it prove possible to print later the 
epistles i-xxvi, the sheets might readily be prefixed to those now 
issued, and form therewith a consistent whole. 

It is perhaps idle to guess what had happened to the copy of 
letters i-xxvi; but that Leander’s copy was made from the complete 
MS that Giocondo had discovered seems indubitable; therefore it 
is reasonable to suppose that, being able to copy part of the MS, he 
was able to copy all, and did copy all, and that the loss of the earlier 
section was due to some accident in the journey of the sheets from 
Paris to Italy, or to some untoward event in the study of Avantius, 
or in the printing-office of Johannes de Tridino,' but the find was 
too important to await the possibility of securing another copy from 
Paris, and Avantius therefore determined to issue the work in its 
fragmentary form. The book exhibits a rather unusual number of 


by Heinrich Keil. From this the letters proceed in due order, as in Keil’s edition, 
through the final one, which is headed ‘‘@ De Diplomatibus . lxxiii.’’ (121 in Keil). 


' There would thus appear to be 47 letters, according to the numbering of Avantius, 


instead of 46, as he avers in his title. The apparent discrepancy is due to the omission 
altogether of the number .xxxvi. at the place where it is due (58 in Keil), the serial 
numbering continuing with .xxxvii. in its proper place. The total of numbered let- 
ters, is, therefore, actually 46, and not 47. But another explanation is of course possi- 
ble, that Avantius simply erred in his computation, subtracting 27 from 78. The 
numbering in Avantius may be brought into accord with that of Keil by noting that 
Avantius assigns a single number to a letter of Pliny and to ite answer, taken 
together; that he assigns no number to 58 (Keil), though he does assign numbers to 
each of the four enclosures that accompany it; and that he also assigns no numbers 
to 86A, 86B, and 87 (Keil). 


1It is of course possible that the words of Avantius in his preface, "" Petri Leandri 
industria ex Gallia Plinii iunioris ad Traianum epistolas licet mancas deprauatasque 
habuimus,’’ mean that the copy was incomplete when it came into the hands of Avan- 
tius; but it seems hardly justifiable to push the meaning so far. | 
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simple errors, which appear to be due partly to the inaccuracy of 
the copy (perhaps arising from furtiveness, but certainly also from 
difficulty in reading; cf. the preface of the edition of Aldus in 1508), 
and partly to carelessness in proofreading. The haste of the publi- 
cation may well be responsible for this deficiency in editorial work. 
Only eight months later’ than the edition of the correspondence 
with Trajan published by Avantius appeared another by Beroaldus, 
who, in 1498, had published the eight books of Pliny’s miscellaneous 
letters with such letters of the ninth book (properly the eighth) 
as were then known, and, in 1501, had issued them in a second edition, 
joining thereto the Panegyric and the Liber illustrium uirorum. 
Beroaldus is discreetly silent concerning the source of his text 
of the correspondence with Trajan. ‘“ Hae sunt Epistolae aliquot,’ 
he says in his preface, ‘quae nuperrime in lucem prodierunt .... 
has proxime recognoui, emaculatasque una cum Panegyrico impri- 
mendas dedi.” It will be observed that Beroaldus at any rate does 
not profess to draw upon any MS source for his text. It would 
have been more ingenuous of him to state distinctly that his only 
source was the printed book of Avantius. He prints precisely the 
same letters as Avantius, and an inspection of the readings wherein 
his text differs from that of his predecessor shows so clearly that I 
need not here rehearse the details that his was merely the work of a 
corrector, which he performed in a very creditable fashion.’ It 
would have been a curious coincidence indeed, if two independent 
copies of the Paris MS had suffered loss in precisely the same amount. 
It is hardly credible that any copy of only these last 46 letters from 
the Paris MS existed which could serve as the archetype of both the 
copy made by (or for) Peter Leander, and a copy used by Beroaldus. 
It would have been more wonderful yet if these two equally truncated 
copies had been made, one from the Paris MS, and the other from an 
independent source. And it would have been most wonderful of all if 
the publication of Avantius, with its evident marks of haste, if not 


1The edition by Avantius was published in May, 1502, that by Beroaldus in January 
of the same year; but March was then the first month of the year, and the edition of 
Avantius therefore preceded that of Beroaldus by eight months. 

2The readings of Beroaldus and Oatanaeus are very imperfectly cited in the 
apparatus criticus of Keil’s edition of Pliny’s Letters (1870). I hope to present them 
with accuracy and completeness in the apparatus criticus of my own critical edition, 
taking them from copies of the works in my posseesion. 
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of surreptitiousness (note also that Avantius says merely that the 
MS was ex Gallia), could have had as its final source quite a different 
codex from the Parisinus that we know to have been discovered 
about this time. Precisely as, in 1498, Beroaldus had simply appro- 
priated the work of Pomponius Laetus, so now he appropriated that 
of Avantius. He furthermore gave an air of finality to his edition 
by omitting the serial numbers of the letters (by which Avantius 
had so frankly called attention to the loss of such a considerable 
amount from the beginning of the book), and he inserted a brief 
address before each letter, while Avantius gave none, but only a 
lemma before each letter or pair (in one case a larger group) of letters. 
In this respect Avantius doubtless followed Leander’s copy, who, 
in turn, had in this particular accurately transcribed the Paris codex; 
for there is the same lack of addresses in the transcript made for 
Guillaume Budé of the first 26 letters from the Paris codex. Of 
this transcript I must now speak. 

Soon after the publication of the correspondence with Trajan 
by Avantius, a copy of his edition and one of the 1498 edition by 
Beroaldus of the nine books of Pliny’s miscellaneous letters were 
taken by Guillaume Budé, and the parts needed to complete the 
entire body of correspondence were interpolated in manuscript from 
the Paris codex that Giocondo had discovered. The whole was 
bound together in a single volume, which Budaeus apparently thence- 
forth used as his handeremplar of Pliny’s Letters. He inserted in 
the printed portions of the volume very many text-corrections, taken, 
as were the MS supplements, from the Paris codex. This source 
of the corrective readings, and of the MS supplements, he himself 
makes clear in an appended note. To the notes of readings from 
Parisinus he also added from time to time a few emendations of his 
own, and, in later years, a few readings drawn from other sources, 
especially from the 1506 edition of Catanaeus. His book is now 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford.! 

Meanwhile a copy of the entire codex Parisinus had been made by 
Giocondo at Paris and brought by him to his friend Aldus, at 
Venice, together with six other copies of Pliny’s Letters, partly 


1Of. E. T. Merrill ‘‘On a Bodleian Copy of Pliny’s Letters,” in Classical Phtlology 
II (1907), 130-56. 
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in manuscript, partly in print corrected from manuscripts.' But 
it is evident that none of these except the copy of Parisinus contained 
any trace of the correspondence with Trajan. Two years later 
Aloisio Mocenigo, who had been serving as Venetian ambassador 
at Paris, returned home, and brought Aldus the codex Parisinus 
itself. On the basis chiefly of this manuscript, about the antiquity 
and correctness of which Aldus speaks in rapturous terms, he issued 
in 1508, at Venice, the first text of Pliny’s Letters complete in ten 
books. The after fate of the codex Parisinus is unknown. In 1518 
Aldus issued a second edition of his work, but the only changes con- 
sisted in the correction of a few typographical errors, and the improve- 
ment by conjecture of a few readings. No fresh MS aid was invoked, 
and many passages susceptible of easy improvement were left as 
first printed. 

But we must turn back to follow a step farther the fortunes of 
the truncated text of the correspondence with Trajan. 

In 1506 Iohannes Maria Catanaeus published at Milan a text 
of the same letters of Pliny that had been issued by Beroaldus in 1498, 
appending to them as a book labeled Epistolae ad Traianum .C. 
Plinit Caecilit Secundi the correspondence with Trajan issued by 
Avantius and Beroaldus in 1502—forty-six letters, no more, no less. 
On the source of his text Catanaeus touches only in the single remark 
that he had at first thought of refraining altogether from publish- 
ing these letters to and from Trajan, “et quia uno tantum exemplari 
praeter impressa nec illo admodum uetusto adiuti fuimus, et ne 
iccirco ansam maledicis obiurgandi daremus.’”’ The ezemplaria 
impressa were of course the editions by Avantius and Beroaldus. But 
Catanaeus distinctly claims to have had also a MS at hand, though 
it was “not very old.’”’ Keil (ed. 1870, praef. p. xxxvi) did not 
entirely reject this statement, conceding that Catanaeus might. have 
had a copy, with some added conjectures, of the same sheets that 
Avantius had used, though insisting that Catanaeus made no changes 
that could not have been reached by conjecture. But Keil proffered 
no proof of his judgment, and since in later days Wilde,? and even 


1Of. the preface to the edition of Pliny’s Letters by Aldus (Venice, 1508). 


3G. I. Wilde De C. Plinit Caecilii Secundi et Imperatoris Tratani Epistulis Mutuis 
Disputatio (Leyden, 1889) 123. . 
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so distinguished a student of such matters as Remigio Sabbadini,' 
have asserted their belief in the truthfulness of Catanaeus regarding 
his MSS, at least as set forth in his second edition, the question may 
perhaps deserve some slight examination. 

For the purposes of this examination the correspondence with 
Trajan may be considered in two divisions: one comprising x. 41-121, 
the letters that first appeared in the editions of Avantius and Bero- 
aldus, and were issued by Catanaeus in his edition of 1506, and the 
other comprising x. 1-40, the letters that first appeared in the edition 
of Aldus in 1508, and were first included by Catanaeus in his edition 
of 1518 (the same year that saw also the second Aldine edition.) 

The method of examination concerning the first division of the 
text (x. 41-121), in the lack of!other evidence, must rest upon two 
things; first,i as, Keil saw, upon a comparison of the readings of 
Catanaeus in the letters in question. with those of Avantius, whose 
publication preceded his; and second, upon a comparison of the 
readings in the given letters adopted by Catanaeus in his second 
edition (1518) that differ from those of his first edition (1506). The 
reason for this second point I will specify when I come to it. 

In taking up the first point, it must be borne in mind that Cata- 
naeus in 1506 distinctly speaks of using the ezemplaria impressa 
in the preparation of his text of the correspondence with Trajan, 
and many ot his variations from the text of Avantius are found to 
agree with those previously adopted by Beroaldus. As Beroaldus 
neither had nor professed to have any manuscript for his authority, 
it is very evident that in the examination of the readings of the 
text of Catanaeus for the purpose of helping to determine whether 
his profession of having a manuscript at command is true, all his 
variations from Avantius that agree with those of Beroaldus must 
be left out of consideration. 

The total number of variants in Catanaeus from the readings 
in Avantius, exclusive of probable misprints, differences in mere 
orthography, and alterations in mere grammatical forms (like -arunt 
for -auerunt), is about 215. Of these, 73 are already found in Bero- 
aldus. The remaining 142 are too many to be recorded in the pages 


1R. Sabbadini ‘Storia e Critica di Alcuni Testi Latini,’’ Museo Italiano di Anti- 
chita Classica III (1890), 357. 


-ς 
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of this journal. They must be examined in detail in the promised 
apparatus criticus to the Letters. Comparatively few of them would 
find a place on any theory of their origin in the text of the Letters. 
The large majority are not merely wrong readings, but they are not 
such as suggest from their nature that they must have had a manu- 
script behind them. They smack rather of an eagerness for arbitrary 
emendation. Even though, for example, Catanaeus did well (as 
against Avantius and Beroaldus) in perceiving that 86A must be 
separated from 86, and 86B from 86A, yet he did very ill in striking 
out the words quam ea quae speret at the mutilated opening of 86B, 
and inserting what was clearly a mere guess of his own, Fabium 
Valentem (cf. Wilde loc. cit. 119 ff.). His zeal for similar emendation 
in the immediate neighborhood of this success led him still farther 
astray in the desertion of Beroaldus, and the building upon Avantius 
in the division of 87 into two letters. Avantius had begun Nymphi- 
dium in 87. 3 with a large, ornamented, capital letter, such as he 
uses at the beginning of a new epistle, and had concluded the pre- 
ceding sentence with a period. Beroaldus rightly corrected the 
error; but Catanaeus reverted to Avantius, and even outdid him, 
dividing the epistle and prefixing an address. 

The total impression created by the study of the entire mass of 
variants may be summed up by saying that if this part of the exami- 
nation were all that could be made, and there were no other reason 
to suspect the truthfulness of Catanaeus, it might be believed, as 
he claimed, that he had at command a manuscript “not very old”— 
probably a sister of that used by Avantius—and that some of his 
aberrations were due to a wilful preference of his own guesses to 
the leading of his guide. At the same time it would seem curious 
and a bit disturbing that out of some 140 variants from Avantius 
none were of such a character as clearly to indicate their dependence 
upon a manuscript. There the first part of the examination must 
rest. 

To turn now to the second part of the examination, that 
of the readings in x. 41-121 in the edition of 1506 that differ 
from those in the edition of 1518; this appears to be of 
some value because the first edition of Aldus (1508) had been 
published in the interval between the two editions of Catanaeus. 
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Whatever changes Catanaeus made in the text of x. 41-121 in his 
second edition as compared with his first must have come from con- 
jecture or from the copying of Aldus; for, as I shall point out later, 
Catanaeus does not claim to have any new MS authority for the 
text of these particular letters. Now, the number of these changes 
is very large. It is difficult to give the precise sum of them, because 
not infrequently changes in consecutive, or nearly consecutive, 
words might be counted as one variation, or as more than one. But 
according to a conservative enumeration the number of changes 
of reading in x. 41-121 made by Catanaeus in his second edition as 
compared with his first is 229; and 196 of these readings agree with 
those of Aldus, or substantially so. Of the remaining number, 
which of course must be due to conjecture, none are of any consider- 
able importance for our discussion. In this count are charitably 
omitted changes of addresses in Cat.? from Cat.', the addition of 
lemmata to the letters in Cat.? (taken, of course, from Aldus), all 
merely orthographical alterations, and finally, misprints clearly 
such. The degree of the copying from Aldus is very striking. Yet 
Catanaeus ridicules unsparingly both Aldus’ estimate of the age 
(and consequent value in his eyes) of his MS from Paris, and also 
Aldus’ editorial work. By this action Catanaeus seriously impeaches 
his own integrity. If he had had a MS on which to found his first 


edition, even such a “not very old” one as he professed, it is with 


difficulty conceivable that he would forsake it in such a very large 
number of instances in behalf of the work of his decried competitor. 
The only conclusion appears to be that he had no MS support for 
his first edition of x. 41-121, but later, finding that Aldus had (and 
a wonderfully good MS too) he was shrewd enough to appropriate 
his rival’s achievement, while hoping to distract attention by abusing 
the man from whom he committed the theft. 

-In 1506 Catanaeus appropriated the editions of x. 41-121 by 
Avantius and Beroaldus, and built his own upon them, professing 
to have a MS in order to enhance his dignity, disguise his obligations, 
and gain credit for his emendations; but conceding that his MS was 
“not very old,” in order to forestall blame for not curing more 
difficulties. In 1518, nine years after the appearance of the edition 
of Aldus, he did not hesitate to discard Avantius in favor of Aldus, 
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even though thereby he discredited his own former pretensions. He 
perhaps hoped that after the lapse of so many years the deadly 
parallel would not be appealed to. 

If Catanaeus had professed to have for these letters x. 41-121 
any further MS authority in his second edition than in his first, it 
would be necessary only to point out in how many of these instances 
the readings of Aldus with which Catanaeus agrees are clearly only 
conjectural expansions by Aldus, after his confirmed manner, of 
the briefer and sincerer readings of Parisinus, which Avantius more 
truly presents. They could not have stood in any MS that Catanaeus 
had. They were conjectures of Aldus, and Catanaeus copied them 
from him. But under the actual circumstances this detailed exami- 
nation is certainly not necessary. 

Let us now turn to the discussion of the other division of the cor- 
respondence, namely x. 1-40. 

In his second edition of the letters of Pliny, published in 1518, 
Catanaeus prefixed in due order to the letters to and from Trajan 
that he had printed in his first edition the 26 (x. 1-40, as we now 
commonly reckon them) that had first seen the light by the care of 
Aldus in 1508. Of the source of these additional letters he says in 
his preface,’ 

Emiseram iampridem commentarios in eas Plinii Caecilii epistolas, 
quae forte tunc impressae circunferebantur. Caeterum cum postea 
Romam uenissem, ac cum Dominico Mamiliano uiro in libris antiquae 
lectionis perquirendis diligentissimo beneuolentiam contraxissem, 
descriptas mihi de uetustissimo codice germanico plures ad Traianum, et 
insuper quasdam eiusdem Plinii ad amicos epistolas legendas obtulit, 
quae de libro octauo exciderant, etc. 

A little farther on, Catanaeus abuses Aldus roundly (though with- 
out mentioning his name) for his ignorance as an editor of Pliny’s 
letters, and especially for his stupidity in supposing codex Parisinus 
to be so ancient. Incidentally he refers to the codex Germanicus 
from which Mamilianus had made the copy as peruetustum. 

Here again Catanaeus does not profess to have more than a recent 
transcript of a very old MS “from Germany,” or perhaps we must 

1Not having constant access to a copy of the 1518 issue of the second edition by 


Oatanaeus, I have quoted from my copy of the reprint of that edition issued by Ascen- 
sius at Paris in 1533, which appears to represent accurately the second recension. 
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understand “in Germany”; and this transcript embraced only 
those letters that the Roman edition of 1474, and all following 
editions up to that of Aldus in 1508, had omitted from the eighth 
book (vin. 8. 3—18. 11), and also the letters to and from Trajan 
that Avantius, Beroaldus, and Catanaeus. himself in his first edition 
had not printed, but which had later appeared in the 1508 edition 
of Aldus. Only thus can we understand the words quoted from the 
preface of Catanaeus. 

That a transcript of only these letters should have been made to 
supplement and complete the printed editions is, to be sure, by no 
means impossible. Budaeus had precisely such a partial copy from 
the codex Parisinus made for his own use, to supplement the editions 
of Beroaldus (1498) and Avantius (1502) ,! and although there is no 
reason to suppose that any copy was ever made from his copy, it 
is of course conceivable that the copyist who transcribed the letters 
for Budaeus might also have had opportunity to make another copy 
which finally reached Catanaeus. But Catanaeus declares his 
transcript to be from a German codex, and not from a Gallican one. 
That is, we are asked to believe that out of Germany appeared not, 
_ indeed, a MS of the correspondence with Trajan, but a transcript 

of a part of that MS, and from this time on nothing more was ever 
heard of the remarkable original! Catanaeus mndicules Aldus for 
claiming such great age for his Parisinus; but at least Aldus was 
perfectly explicit about the provenience and journeyings of the 
MS. Why was Catanaeus so vague—not to say reticent—about 
the circumstances surrounding his Germanicus? His assault on 
Aldus challenged explicitness from himself. This he avoids. In 
place of openness he snarls and growls. The circumstances arouse 
suspicion. Moreover, he stands under a cloud regarding the 
claims made by him about the MS authority for the correspond- 
ence with Trajan in his first edition. 

But the ultimate appeal must be made to the text itself. And 
here we may disregard x..41-121, for which Catanaeus does not 
profess to have any new authority, and consider merely the letters 
x. 1-40, which he prints for the first time in his second edition. In 
this matter the examination is established on a basis that was not 


1See Classical Philology 11 (1907), 182, 185. 
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accessible to Keil; for the handexemplar of Budaeus preserved at 
Oxford contains a transcript of x. 4-40 from the Paris codex. By 
this we may check the readings of Aldus, knowing that Aldus had 
no other authority than Parisinus for the letters in question. And 
by this also we may check the readings of Catanaeus. 

The result of the comparison of the text of Catanaeus (Cat.) for 
ΟΣ, 1-40 with the texts of Aldus (a) and of the Budaean transcript 
(I; or Budaeus as corrector, i) is somewhat interesting. There 
are only some 60 variations of reading between Catanaeus and 
Aldus (disregarding, as before, misprints, or their corrections, and 
orthographical differences). These lend themselves to easy arrange- 
ment in three categories, as follows (references are by page and line 
of Keil’s edition of 1870): 

A. Under the first heading may be grouped these cases, inc'uding 
a trifle over one-third of the total number of variants: 


278. 9 status Ia statuarum Cat. 
16 et multas et omnes publicas Ia et priuatas multas et omnes 
publicas, Cat. 
26 et Ia etiam Cat. 
28 νόμον μεμφύτου a νομόν μεμφιτικὸν Cat. νόμου μενφίτου ἐπ lac. i 
274. 10 Abascanto Ia Abascantio Cat. 
15 quoque indulsisti Ia quoque saepe indulsisti Cat. 
16 Accium a Attium I Actium Cat. 
18 quietissimum Ia quietissimam Cat. 
24 morum Ia maiorum Cat. 
276. 12 mi Ia mihi Cat. 
28 minime Ia nimie Cat. 
277. 18 reuerentissime et officiosissime Ia reuerentissimae et officiosis- 
simae Cat. 
19 scripturum Ia scriptum Cat. 
278. 14 intribuantur Ia intribuant Cat. intribuatur a? 
25 et .... cumulat laut... . cumulet Cat. 
279. 14 ita Ia, om. Cat. 
280. 4 oportebit Ia oportebat Cat. 
6 inquisitio Ia inquisitor Cat. 
11 exegit Ia exigit Caf. 
281. 8 meminerimus Ia memineris i Cat. 
282. 8 fuerint . hetariae * [* om. I] quae breues fient Ia fuerint heta- 
riae quamuis breues fient Cat. 
. 10 tempus Ia opus Cat. 


ἃ 
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Many of the above instances, taken by themselves apart from the 
context, look as if they might be mere palaeographical variants of a 
common enough sort. But studied in their respective contexts they 
smack not of palaeographical error, but of attempted emendation of 
the text of Ia. It might be remarked that in all these cases the 
emendation is a bad one. This, to be sure, is not the real point at 
issue; but one would not expect to find in Catanaeus’ professed 
“codex Germanicus uetustissimus” such an array of simple but 
bad emendations. The expectation would be rather to find more 
readings that are clearly not due to any attempts at emendation. 
But in hope of this we must evidently pass to other categories. 

B. About as many variants as in class A are very plainly to be 
judged otherwise as to the quality of the reading. Not all of them 
are clearly better readings than those of Aldus, but none of them are 
impossible. Some are very striking improvements upon the read- 
ings of Aldus. In some cases I, which may be taken as certainly 
representing Parisinus with fidelity, agrees with Catanaeus as against 
Aldus; in others Aldus himself, in his second edition (1518), con- 
temporaneous with that of Catanaeus, reached the same end by 
conjecture. The list follows: 


270 [III B] Cat. distinguishes from preceding letter (in note does not 
profess MS authority!) 
271. 19 sollicitudine (soli- a) Ia sollicitudini a? Cat. 
23 matronam habet Ia patronam habuit Cat. 
273. 4 locationem Ia locatio cum Cat.? i? 
19 quod Ia quo a? Cat. 
274. 27 uacat Ia uacant Cat. (probably right but can’t be sure) 
31 Imp. Maxime a imp. maximae I Cat. 
276. 8 itinere Ia itineri a’ Cat. 
18 in om. Ia, add. Cat. 
276. 88 regere a regerere I Cat. 
277. 3 sit Ia est Cat. 
278. 3 habent est sordidum Ia (perhaps rightly) habent et sordidum 
Cat. 
279. δ᾽ meam Ia mea a? Cat.’ 
280. 6 dati lecti sunt Ia dati lecti si sunt Cat. 
10 dies pro quo Ia dies pro quo I uel i dies quo Cat. 
17 similia in his Ia similiaque his i ‘Cat. 
26 relinqui a reliqui I Cat. 
31 quid a quod I qui a’ Cat. 
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281. δ quo qui Ia quod qui i Cat. 
28 ut Ia et 45 Cat.’ 
80 complurimum Ia complurium Cat. 

288. 11 inchoauerint quid itaque compereris per aquaeductus et relique- 
rint fer Ia inchoauerint aquaeductus et reliquerint . quid ita- 
que compereris perfer Cat. 

284. 7 conferunt a conferent I Cat. 

24 illi Ia illis i Cat. 

No one is competent to deny that such of the above readings of 
Catanaeus as are surely in agreement with what Pliny himself wrote 
might have survived in a MS of the Letters till the fifteenth century. 
But all the variants in Class B, as well as those in Class A, are of 
such a character as to be easily reached by conjecture (good, bad, or 
indifferent) based merely upon the text of Aldus. Had Catanaeus 
a MS at command of different source from that of Aldus, one would 
certainly expect to find in Classes A and B some few readings that 
would appeal to the critic as not so possible to attain by mere con- 
jecture. The text of Aldus is not so impeccable as to make this 
expectation unreasonable. And one would further expect to find 
in the notes of Catanaeus some definite statements that his manu- 
script read thus and so in contradistinction to that of Aldus. But 
I believe he makes no such statement anywhere, though in ii. B 
he caustically remarks: 

Qui hanc epistolam cum praecedenti coniunxerunt, ut esset una et 
eadem cum superiore, ex professo arguuntur non habuisse exemplar tem- 
poribus Plinii scriptum, ut asserunt, neque sensum ullo modo intellexisse. 

Yet not even here does he definitely cite his “codex Germanicus 
uetustissimus,” or its transcript. It is a cause of legitimate wonder 
that Aldus did not, even in his second edition, see that 111. B, what- 
ever the lack of separation in Parisinus, was in reality the first in 
the series of Trajan’s replies.! But Catanaeus might easily have 
made this correction without the aid of a MS. As he himself sug- 
gests in neque sensum ullo modo intellexisse, he needed only to under- 
_ stand the sense in order to assign the few lines to their proper source. 

From this examination of a full two-thirds of the variations of 
Catanaeus from Aldus is it hard to reconcile the patent facts with 


1Probably in the original MS of book x there were no addreases given, but only 
a lemma for each letter, or for each pair of letters, where the letter was accompanied 
by an answer; cf. also x. 57 in A. 
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the editor’s profession of having in possession a transcript of x. 1-40 
from a German MS. This difficulty becomes an impossibility on 
consulting the final class of examples. 

C. In this final class of variants the Budaean transcript pretty 
surely represents Parisinus correctly, but Aldus has emended Paris- 
inus—almost always wrongly—sometimes, indeed, preposterdusly — 
or else has blundered otherwise; yet Catanaeus copies Aldus, or 
builds upon him! I append the list: 


271 [lemma of V] Ciuitatem Romanam latraliptae suo petit I Ciuitatem 
Romanam Harpocrati Iatraliptae suo petit a Cat. 

271. 7 aduerte I adit te a auget Cat. apud te a? (rightly). 

272. 5 et si eum I eum scilicet a Cat. ease eum i (rightly). 

84 Kal. septembribus I Kal. Septembris a Calend. Septembris Cat. 

276. 2 cum! uta Cat. 

275 [lemma of XV] in Bithyniam profligato I in Bithyniam a Cat. 

276. 7 agantur I aguntur a Cat. 

8 cum maximeI cum Maximo a Cat. 
18 et I uta Cat. 
21 sufficientes I sufficienter a Cat. 

277.10 milites om. I, add.a et Cat. 

26 te poscat an homines in se ut latius uelint (uelit I) Ia res 
poscat an homines imperare latius uelint Cat. 

278. 4 et uetus. itaque tamen aestimans (aestimans corr. ex aestima- 
mus) nouum fieri quod uideris mihi desiderio eorum indulgere 
posse I et uetus. Id itaque indulgentia tua restituere desyde- 
rant, ego tamen aestimans fieri debere, uideris mihi desyderio 
eorum indulgere posse a Cat. 

28 dabitque I dabit ipse a Cat. 

279. 29 dixerant sacramentum ita nondum I dixerant sacramento mili- 
tar i nondum a dixerant sacramento militari nondum Caé. dixerant 
sacramento ita nondum i (rightly) 

281. 11 solent et ad I solent enim eius modi ad a Cat. 

282 [lemma of XXXVII] De aquaeductu I De aquaeductu Nicome- 
densium a Cat. 

282. 20 ha- xxx - CCCXVIII I - H-S-xxx - ccc - xxviiii -a - HS - xxx 
ccc -xxix- Cat. 

21 imperfectus adhuc emissus destructus etiam est I imperfectus 
adhuc relictus ac etiam destructus est a Cat. 

284.6 addit I addunt a Cat. [additi Casaubon, rightly] 


In view of these readings it is impossible to believe that Catanaeus 
had either any transcript from ἃ ΜΒ from Germany, or even any 
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copy from Parisinus. Either one of these would have left more 
evident trace of itself upon the text of Catanaeus; and especially, 
he would not have abandoned its readings for the readings of his 
decried rival, Aldus, in so many instances where it must have read 
differently from Aldus. In 1506, and again in 1518, Catanaeus put 
forward a vague claim to support by MS authority in order to con- 
ceal the undignified fact that he was depending for his text on Avan- 
tius and Aldus respectively, as corrected by his own conjectures. 
He had no manuscript of any part of the correspondence with Trajan. 
At the very best the professed transcript, received from Dominicus 
Mamilianus, of viii. 8. 3—18. 11 and x. 1-40, if it existed at all, 
could have been only a transcript of these previously unknown 
letters from the 1508 edition of Aldus, and not from the Gallican 
codex itself—still less from a German codex’. 

Sabbadini’s faith in the truthfulness of Catanaeus was due in 
part to the charity that “believeth all things” (‘“bisognerebbe sup- 
porre che fosse un grande imbroglione questo signor Cattaneo, se 
uogliamo negargli fede che il suo codice venisse dalla Germania e 
non dalla Francia”); yet his belief was doubtless made more easy 
by his conviction that a tradition of the correspondence of Pliny 
and Trajan was extant at Ferrara before 1450;? but this conviction 
he has later, and wisely, retracted,* and his charity is left unsupported 
to bear the moral shock to which charity is too often exposed in 
this wicked world of ours. 

Wilde’s belief in the truthfulness of Catanaeus concerning his 
use of MSS was based on the existence of three readings of Greek 
words or phrases found in Catanaeus, which Wilde believed must 
have come from a MS, because Hardy‘ said they occur among the 
manuscript corrections in the volume at Oxford which has before 
been mentioned. The conclusion was that these readings must, 


therefore have stood in Parisinus, although they do not stand in the 
1For the text of viii. 8. 3-18. 11 Catanaeus of course depended in 1518 on the 1508 
edition of Aldus and on the codex Mediceus (M), which he mentions in his preface, and 


was the first to use. He needed no transcript of these letters from any other source 
on which to found his readings. 


3 Museo Ital. Antich. Class. loc. cit. 
88. Sabbadini La Scuola ὁ gli Studi di Guarino Guarini Veronese 111 (1896). 
4E. 6. Hardy Journal of Philology XVII, 95-108. 
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text of Aldus. Their existence in Catanaeus proved, therefore, to 
Wilde that Catanaeus must have had, as he claimed, the help of MSS 
for his text. Mr. Hardy, who first grouped them together (along 
with one other which Wilde acknowledges as a conjecture of Cata- 
naeus; cf. p. 457), was ata loss for an explanation. But after all the 
explanation is both simple and sure. Budaeus, as I have elsewhere 
demonstrated,’ and not Aldus, as Mr. Hardy fondly imagined, was 
the owner and user of the volume in question, and these notes are 
indubitably by his own hand. But they were taken, not from codex 
Parisinus at all, but in after-years from the printed edition of Cata- 
naeus, from which Budaeus drew some other emendations also for 
his handexemplar. This is clearly demonstrable, and the puzzle 
of Mr. Hardy, and the slender foundation of Wilde’s faith in the 
honesty of Catanaeus, vanish together. Catanaeus of course arrived 
at the readings by pure conjecture. 

As authorities for the text of Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan 
there now abide Avantius (1502), Aldus (1508), and the Oxford 
volume; and these three agree in coming from a single source, the 
lost Parisinus. But they differ in value, and the two parts of book 
x (1-40 and 41-121) must also be considered separately. For x. 
140 (lacking, however, x. 1-3B by early excision of a leaf in ἢ 
the transcript of these letters in the Bodleian volume is the better 
witness, Aldus ranking below it on account of his wilful alterations. 
Avantius did not print these letters. For x. 41-121 Avantius, as 
corrected by such of the notes of Budaeus? in the Bodleian volume 
as come straight from Parisinus, is the better witness, Aldus again 
being guilty of unwarranted emendations. Catanaeus, I fear, 
must have been, as Sabbadini was so reluctant to believe him, 
“un grande imbroglione.” 


1 Classical Philology II, loc. cit. 


2? When I published the article in Classical Philology I1, ‘On a Bodleian Copy of 
Pliny’s Letters,’’ I had not had opportunity “to confront the unquestionable Latin 
hand of Budaeus with the photographs of the Latin hand i’’ (cf. loc. oft. 155), though 
my argument seemed to me “‘so conclusive as not to need further confirmation from 
the handwriting test.”” But since that time the publication of facsimiles of the writing 
of Budaeus in the books of M. Louis Delaruelle has made the comparison possible. 
The hands are clearly identical. M. Henri Omont has also been kind enough to ex- 
amine photographs of the Bodleian volume that I sent him, and decides the hand i to 
be beyond a doubt that of Budacus. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN CODICES B AND F OF 
PLINY’S LETTERS' 


i By Frank Ecieston Rossins 


The exact relationship between codex Beluacensis and codex 
Florentinus of the letters of Pliny is not yet settled, although even 
before the recovery of B the close connection of the two MSS was 
undisputed. The purpose of this paper is to examine the evidenee 
and to decide the question as definitely as possible. 

B and F agree very closely in contents. The content of B at 
the present time is: i. 1—ii. 4. 2 eztiterim; ii. 12. 3 praebere—iii. δ. 20 
futura; iii. 11. 9 amicos—iv. 25.5 uale; iv. 27. 1—v. 6. 32 pererrat. 
The MS breaks off suddenly and without any warning at the bottom 
of the verso of fol. 18, its last leaf. The first two lacunae, as has 
been shown, are due to the removal, in each case, of two leaves. In 
F the only large lacuna is iv. 25. 5 wale—iv. 27. 1, and the MS extends 
in the first hand through v. 6, ending on the sixth line from the 
bottom of fol. 77 recto; the rest, comprising v. 7—v. 8. 4 natura 
curiosi, was written much later, apparently by the same scribe who 
corrected the Greek quotations. If, then, v. 6 was originally com- 
pleted in B, on an extra leaf stitched on after fol. 18, as seems very 
probable (although the last page of B in its present state seems 
from its rubbed and blurred condition to have been on the outside 
for a long time), the original content of B and F was the same. In 
any case the loss of iv. 26 in both points strongly to their close con- 
nection, and their remarkable similarity throughout the text is further 
evidence in the same direction. To illustrate this point we may cite:? 

8.7: curatius, D; accuratius, BF; cura maiore, MV. 

δ. 8: illa popularia illa paucorum quid cubicula, MV; illa popine 
quid euripus quid cubicula, BF. 

δ. 17: numquam tuum desinet esse si semel coeperit, BF D a; num- 
quam desinet esse si semel coeperit tuum, MV. 


1I am indebted to Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, of the University of Chicago, 
for much material and friendly suggestion in the preparation of this and the following 
paper. Thesystem of nomenclature of the principal MSS, and the abbreviations there- 
for, are those adopted by him in his Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny (Macmillan, 
1908). 


3 Citations of the text are made by page and line in Keil’s larger edition (1870). 
(CuassioaL PHILOLoGy V, October, 1910) 467 
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Although in general B and F are much alike, there are many 
points of difference which at once furnish us the bulk of the evidence 
upon the questions under discussion, and allow us to form a con- 
ception of the methods followed in the copying of each MS and of 
the character of its scribe. The scribe of F seems to have been not 
unwilling to emend portions of the text which he failed to under- 
stand, or where he thought a small change or addition made an 
improvement; he was rather keen, but not very brilliant. On the 
other hand, the scribe of B evidently presents a faithful copy of his 
exemplar, and, it will be seen from various citations, probably repro- 
duces in certain cases even its mmute peculiarities. As an illustra- 
tion of the character of the transmission of F, see for example 67. 
14, where F reads dormiebatque non minimum, inserting non against 
the authority of all the other MSS. The scribe must have reasoned 
that if the elder Pliny awoke quasi alio die, his nap was not particularly 
short. Again, in 104. 17, F reads conscribitur, while BMVDa 
correctly read constringitur; F’s reading must be an attempt to 
better the text. There are besides about thirty instances where 
in F a short word, like inquit, sed, enim, et, ut, -que or quidem, has 
been added. These additions are not necessary, but are precisely 
the sort of glosses with which the scholars of the Middle Ages often 
delighted to cover their classical texts. A fair example is 8. 1, 
nondum ab exilio uenerat BMVD; nondum enim ab exilio uenerat F 
(enim above the line, first hand). 

The character of the copyist of B is best iwlustrated by contrast- 
ing him with the copyist of F in cases where the former was content 
to copy what stood in his exemplar, even though difficult to under- 
stand, while the latter would attempt an emendation; as in 19. 3, 
qui studia ut non simul et nos amet B (non is added by the second 
hand, approximately contemporary with the first); qui nos amet, 
ut studia non simulet, F.' 

The readings so far cited are unimportant for the solution of 
our problem. The last reading of F, for instance, could be based as 
well upon the text of B itself as upon that of any ancestor of B. 
The two MSS are indeed so nearly alike that clear evidence, based on 


1o reads the same as F. There is, however, absolutely no proof that F was affected 
by the “‘eight-book’’ MSS, though many of them show interpolations from it. 
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striking differences, is very rare, and the weighing of testimony is 
a delicate matter. In the first place, we shall examine evidence 
bearing upon the question whether F is a direct descendant of 
B itself. It is obvious that the best proof that this is not the case 
is to point out matter in F which cannot be derived from B but 
must have been taken from a MS earlier than B of which B is a 
descendant. 

In 4. 4, B and F omit nam πηι, but between the lines F has siue 
materiam. F cannot have taken siue materiam either from B or 
from a descendant of B; F, therefore, was copied from a MS earlier 
than B, from which already the words nam uim had disappeared, 
althougk the gloss on those words—siue materiam—was retained. 
One other passage points clearly to the same conclusion, that F 
18 not a descendant of B: 102. 5, sed prius accipe causas rogandt 
deinde ipsum quod peto proxime cum B F a; deinde ipsum quod peto, 
om. M V. These words are plainly written in B, but the copyist 
of F first wrote prozime cum immediately following causas rogandi, 
later erasing it and substituting deinde ipsum quod peto. The traces 
of erasure are visible in the MS. Now, deinde ipsum quod peto, which 
M and V omit, is most probably a gloss, for as it stands in the 
context it is tautological and unnecessary; but it is just the sort 
of a gloss that an ingenious copyist would make. If F is a descend- 
ant of B there is no good explanation why prorime cum was first 
copied and then erased; it is best explained on the hypothesis that 
there was a gloss in the margin of the common source of B and F, 
which the copyist of B incorporated in the text, and which the 
copyist of F failed to notice at first. 

We must therefore conclude that B is not the ancestor of F. The 
evidence, to be sure, is very slight, but the resemblance between 
the two MSS is so close that a large number of striking differences 
is not to be looked for. Now if F is not a descendant of B, the pos- 
sible relationships between them may be represented as follows: 


i + { . J ἡ { \ 


Fie. 2 Fre. 8 Fia. ἐ 
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Because of the close similarity of the two MSS it is quite out of the 
question to imagine any more complicated arrangement possible. 
We shall first examine evidence for and against Fig. 1, which assumes 
that F’s immediate ancestor is more remote in the Plinian stemma 
than that of B. 

There are many cases where B preserves a peculiarity of x (see 
Fig. 1), while in F a correction has been made. So in 120. 19, 
mea suscepisse B F (corr. first hand from me usu cepisse, B), it is 
possible, of course, that both y and B preserve the true reading, 
me usu cepisse, and a correction already made in x, while F copied 
merely the correction. In 84. 25, B reads,a enim aduertientm (a 
enim corr. by second hand); F has aduerti enim. The reading of 
F is better, but it is likely that B preserves something from x which 
F has lost; if Fig. 1 be accepted, this must have been preserved 
in both Band y. Again in 126. 2 F has δὲ, and B, sed whi (line under 
sed and perhaps under first stroke of u). Again B has apparently 
preserved the text of x, correction and all; F has made the indicated 
correction. Likewise in 100. 2, B has a casto puroque corpore; F 
reads a casto corpore puroque. Here B seems to preserve dots that 
occurred in the archetype, and F interpreted them to call for a 
change of word-order. In 91. 21 B has hominem neromani; F 
reads the same, but corrected by the addition of a vinculum to read 
hominemne romanum. B again is nearer the text of x. In 10.19 B 

“men 
reads certandum habent; F, certam ndu habent. Certandum habent 
is the correct text, and evidently this, incorrectly glossed, was the 
reading of x. It must be granted that B keeps the text of x, correc- 
tions and all, more faithfully than F. 

None of the instances cited above, taken by itself, ree 
shows that y (Fig. 1) did not exist; but taken collectively, they 
make it very improbable that it did; for otherwise it is neces- 
sary to suppose that both y and B perpetuated the same peculiar 
and often illogical reading. The fact that B is certainly two hundred 
years older than F likewise makes Fig. 1 very improbable. There 
are, to be sure, certain readings that seem to favor the scheme, but 
they are explicable otherwise. For example, 106. 16, omi ope omi 
labore omi grad, F; omni ope omni labore gratia, B a; omni ope labore 
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gratia, M V. Pliny undoubtedly wrote the words as they appear in 
I’, and at first sight it seems that F preserves the earlier text. But 
the agreement of Aldus with B is significant, for Aldus’ Parisinus 
was undoubtedly akin to B and F, and being a ten-book MS, as he 
tells us, was from a source older than the mutilated MS which was 
the source of both Band F. Aldus undoubtedly followed his MS in 
this passage, for he would not have retained a poorer text without 
MS authority, when he could have borrowed the reading of F from the 
early copies or editions; he did not use B. The mutilated ancestor 
of B and F, then, read as Aldus does, and the reading of F is only a 
simple and necessary emendation, natural enough to anyone familiar 
with Pliny’s style. 

If Fig. 1 be rejected it follows logically that Fig. 3 is just as 
untenable. The same passages may be quoted, with the following 
additions: 

35. δ: lectioinsubitis, B (corr. from subditis in first hand) lectio in 
sub/itia (erasure of d), F. 

85. 8: letioris, BF; 11.4: desidioso (apparently corrected by second 

hand to desidiose), B; desitdioso corr. to desidiose, or vice versa, Εἰ. 
In 85. 3 both B and F have preserved a digraph, rare in both MSS, 
and in 11.4 and 35.5 the archetype of each seems to have been 
similarly corrected. Only by the barest coincidence could these 
peculiarities have been preserved in both lines of Fig. 3. 

It is therefore probable that either Fig. 2 or Fig. 4 represents 
the true situation. In either case the relationship is so close that it 
is a delicate matter to come to a decision as to which figure repre- 
sents the truth. 

The chief argument in favor of assuming a step between F and x 
(that is, in favor of Fig. 2) is drawn from the number of emendations 
in F, the character of which has been indicated above. It may be 
argued that these are too many to be the work of a single copyist, 
who was not professedly editing the text. Moreover, some of these 
emendations are incorporated in the text—e.g., see the interpolation 
of inquiens, 7. 22, in F, where B reads parce (om. inquiens) cut ego, 
as though the parent MS had presented the same appearance, although 
we know that x, as the parent of B, could not have read thus. F 
also contains interpolations above the line. But after all, is it 
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unlikely that these interpolations are the work of the scribe of 
F? In one case at least I am convinced that such an addition can 
be certainly ascribed to him. From this it would appear that the 
scribe of F had a taste for such correction, and it is easier to postu- 
late that one man of such tastes revised the MS than to assume that 
there were two or more revisions of the same character. There is 
absolutely no evidence, moreover, that necessitates the supposition 
of an intervening step y, and, on the contrary, all the facts can be 
reconciled to the theory that B and F are sister MSS. The latter 
theory becomes all the more probable when we bear in mind that 
we know absolutely nothing of the history of the parent of B, after 
the copying of B, and that successive owners may very well have 
inserted many of the above-mentioned interpolations. Further- 
more, there is no evidence from the “ eight-book’”” MSS—which were 
affected by the B F tradition—for the intermediate step. Let us 
now examine the evidence. 

In the address of iv. 29 F reads Romano, but in the margin the 
rubricator’s guide read romatio jfirmo, while at the top of the page 
the first hand wrote Plinius Romano suo Firmo sat. Now Romano 
seems to have been the reading of the B F family in general in this 
place; it is found in a, and B has Romanio, clearly a corruption of 
the same reading; but in the indices of B, and there alone, ad romat. 
firmum is read. In the following paper I have shown from this and 
similar passages that F had access to indices like those of B but 
not those of B itself (for F is not the descendant of B). In this 
instance the copyist of F, after deciding to emend in accordance 
with the reading of the indices, changed his mind, and wrote at the 
top of the page the text which he finally favored, although the 
rubricator wrote Romano, not Romano Firmo. Now if all this were 
not due to the copyist of F himself, it is extremely likely that the 
note at the top of the page would not appear, but that one reading 
or the other would be given without comment, or with comment in 
such form that we might be sure that both readings appeared in the 
text which the scribe was copying. The instance is surely enough 
to show that the scribe of F was capable of such emendation as we 
have been discussing, and that probably many of the emendations 
noticed are due to him. 
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On the negative side, the evidence is drawn from the relations 
between F and the “eight-book” MSS.' It is evident that in certain 
places this tradition has suffered correction from a MS very like B 
and F. They are not copies of either, for there are traces in them 
of an independent tradition earlier than B or F. For example, 
iv. 26, which is omitted in B and F, is found complete in o and ἃ and 
is without doubt not an interpolation from any other ae as ἃ 
few readings from this letter will show: 


114. 7: recognoscendos emendandosque oua; legendos recognoscen- 
dos, MV. 

114. 8: suscipere libentius, oua; libentius suscipere, MV. 

114. 15: sstis (istos, M) addere uelis, MV a; uelis istis addere, ou. 
The last is particularly noteworthy. The following cases are like- 
wise significant, though not conclusive: 

129. 17: gractli marmore continetur, om. F, add. Mou. 

111. 21: catullo, om. BF, add. Mou. 

111. 28: quo, om. BF a, add. Mou. 

68. 7: potuisse se,om. BF, add. MVoua. 

Finally, these differences of reading indicate at least independence of 
B and F on the part of o u: 

ii. 15 (title): ualeriano, MVouD; ualerio, BF. 

ii. 16 (title): anntano MV Du; aniano, 0; annio, BF. 

112. 16: imperare, BF; impertire, Voa; impartire, u; impetire, M. 

119. 10: equites romanos splendidos, BF a; splendidos equites 

romanos, Mou. 
Since the “eight-book” MSS display evidences of independent 
tradition, we may next ask to what MS we shall ascribe the BF 
influence. It may be stated at once that neither B nor a descendant 
of B is responsible, but that o and u bear a much greater resemblance 
to F. Were they affected, then, by F itself, or by an ancestor, or 
by a descendant of F? The text gives evidence as to this: 

6. 21: cum mets, Ba; cum ets, Fou. 

1. 22: parce. cui ego, BM Va; parce inquiens. cui ego, Fou. 

In both these places F has the wrong reading, in the second instance 
by reason of interpolation. The readings of Fou in each case could 
not have existed in x, at least at the time when B was copied, but 


1Qodex Urbinas lat. 1158 (u) and Ottobonianus lat. 1965 (0) are selected as repre- 
sentatives of this class. See Merrill Selected Letters, Introduction. 
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they and many others like them’ must have arisen either in F itself 
or between x and F. o and u then must have been influenced by 
F itself, by an ancestor of F less remote than x, or by a descendant 
of F. Fortunately this question can be satisfactorily answered. 

The address of iii. 18 reads as follows: seruo, Ba (context); aduir- 
ium seuerum, B (index); curio seuero, F in context, but in margin, 
uirio seuero; curio seuero, ou; seuero, M V. The marginal reading 
of F was inserted as a rubricator’s guide, and at the present time 
can easily be mistaken, as the rubricator did in fact mistake it, 
for curio seuero. This error was made in F and did not exist in the 
ancestors of Εἰ: therefore o and u must take curio seuero from F 
itself or from a descendant of F, and not from an ancestor of F. 
Exactly similar is iv. 28, where the title reads seuero, B (context); 
aduibium seuerum, B (index); iubio seuero, F m context, but in 
margin, uibio seuero; tulio seuero, ἃ; tunio seuero, 0. The readings 
of o and u are not identical with the erroneous iubio of F, but they 
must be corruptions or corrections of tubio rather than of the true 
reading. 

Certain additional facts, however, demand explanation. For 
instance, the heading of iv. 24 is fabio F; ualenti B (context), 
M V; fabio ualenti, ou; adfabium ualent, B (index), and it seems that 
o and u drew from a source older than F. This, however, cannot be 
true. With but few exceptions the MSS give the cognomen in 
addresses, when but a single name is used; but in certain cases and 
under certain circumstances the nomen is given—as here in F. 
Now the “ eight-book”’ MSS in their own proper tradition apparently 
had few double names used in addresses, but took most of them from 
the BF family, and in iv. 24 it is altogether probable that the unadul- 
terated “eight-book” text would have ualenti, reading the cognomen 
like the other MSS. The scribe has simply coinbined his own 
reading ualenti with fabio, which he found in F or in a descendant 
of F. There is, therefore, apparently nothing in the relations between 
F and the “eight-book’/MSS that makes necessary the intervening 
step y. 

1E.g., 8. 1: nondum ab, Ba; nondum enim ab, Fou (enim above line in first 


hand, F); 8.16: haesttabundus, BMV; haesitabundus inquit, Fou; 8. 26: fortius 
amore, BM Va; amore fortius, Fou. 
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The most reasonable conclusion, then, seems to me to be that B 
and F are sister MSS. Their scribes were puzzled by the same 
passages, where the appearance of their archetypes would seem to 
have been identical;' their lacunae agree; all apparent discrepancies 
are explicable; and in their text the two MSS agree to an astonishing 
extent. Besides this, there is no good evidence for any other state 
of affairs. Therefore, although it may be admitted that Fig. 2 
is a possible explanation of their relationship, I am inclined to favor 
the simpler relationship indicated in Fig. 4. 

Tuer University o¥ CaicaGco 

November, 1909 


1 See, e.g., 120, 19, 100. 2, 91. 21, 10. 19, 85. 3, 35. 5, 11. 4, 102. 5, all cited above. 


TABLES OF CONTENTS IN THE MSS OF PLINY’S 
LETTERS 


By Frank EGieston Rossins 


Since the article by Stangl in Philologus (XLV), little attention 
has been paid to the indices of codex Beluacensis, a unique character- 
istic of this codex among the Plinian MSS. The following notes 
have been made as the result of a study of these indices, in the effort 
to supplement Stangl’s work, and to gain an idea of the significance 
of the indices in the Plinian text-history. A complete text! of the 
indices of B follows:? 

C.PLINI SECUN DI| EPISTULARUMLIBRINU | MERO DE- 
CEM:; | INCIP LIB- I. FELICITER; | (thus far in large capitals of 
faded red) adsecundum adarrianum | adcaniniumrufum - adpompeia - | 
aduoconium - adcornelium tacitum—| adoctauum rufum - _24pompeium - -| 
adminucium - adatticum - adfautiiustii - —| adcelest - “ium ‘tironem - ad- 


sossium - adiunium (n over a blur or blot) | adsepticium - aderucium: ad- 
cornelium - | adsuetonium - adromatium - adcornelium - | adplinium - 


adca: lium - adpompeium - adbaebium § - (by 2d h. over erasure of simi- 
lar mark) Frequenter quia tardiorem -| quid agit, (comma apparently 
by 2d h.) quantum copiari - uidisti - ridebis - | uide // (erasure of two let- 
ters, possibly -bo) inquo - peroportune - mirumest - | siquandoolim mihi - 
iacturam - magni | petis- heus tum - amabam - ,cotadhuceure - | scribis 
te - municeps (-ps by 2d ἢ. over erasure) freques - a utanimitui - | diui- 
diam - consulis - tranquillus - | (Thus far in smaller capitals, with here 
and there an uncial form; some of the initials are in red.) 

[Book II] Ad romanum post aliquot annos IN | Ad paulinu irascor 
nec liqu& michi || (there are two addresses and first lines to the line, 
separated by an irregular dividing line, thus making two columns of 
the whole; the writing is minuscule.) Adnepotem - magnis aeuum 
fama - | Ad galuina sipluribus pat tuus || Ad lupcii actionem - a&atefre- 

1For this text I am indebted to Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, of the University 
of Ohicago. For the description of Beluacensis (sometimes called Riccardianus) see 
Stangl loc. cit.; L. Havet Revue Critique XVI; E. Chatelain Paléographie des 
classiques latins, Pt. 2, text to Pl. CKLIII; C. Paoli 1 codtci Ashburnhamiani della 
R. Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana di Firenze 1. 53 f. 

2The division by lines in the index of Book I, and the rudely effected division into 


double columns in the index of Book II, are indicated in the print. In the indices of 
Books III-V the columnizing is neatly carried out in the MS. 
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quent - | Adauitii- (au- over eras.) longu 6 altius rep& || Ad magni - 
nereasenatuuestricio - | Ad caninium studes anpiscorisa || Ad apollinare - 
anxiime&inqu& - | Ad octauium - hominemtepatient || Adarrianii - 


-f > 
AIHOYPTION illud qd | Ad pri-cu & (over eras. apparently of -m) tuoc- 


casionesoblig— || Ad maximii - 


ueruopinaris - | Adualerium quomo- 


doteu&eres || Ad annium - tuquidem pcé&era - | Adgallumirariscurme- 
laurent || Ad marcium - quid attemihi | Iucundius || Adceriale - horta- 
risutorationem - | Ad caluisium - assempara&accipe || 


[Book IIT] 
Adcaluisiumrufum - 
Aduibium maximum - 
Adcaerelliae hispullae- 
Adcaeciliummacrinii - 
Adbaebiummacrum - 
Adanniumseuerum 
Adcaniniumrufum - 
Adsu&on tranqui - 
Adcorneliumminicianii - 


Aduestric (erasure of -iti) spurinn - 


Adiuliumgenitor - 
Adcatilinum seuer - 
Aduoconiumromanti - 
Adpatilium 
Adsiliumprocul - 
Adnepotem - 
Adiulium seruian - 
Aduirium seuerum - 
Adcaluisium rufum - 
Admaesiummaximum - 
Adcornelium priscum - 
[Book IV] 
i Adfabium - prosoc 
ii Adattium - clemen.- 
iii Adadrianum - antoNIN 
iiii Adsosium - senec 
v Adiuliumsparsum 
vi Adiulium nason - 
vii Adcatium - lepidum 
viii Admatur - arrian 
viiii Adcornel - ursum - 
x Adstatium - sabinum 
xi Adcornel - minic 
xii Amatur - arrian - 


Nescio anullum 
Quodipse amicistuis - 
Cumpatremtuum - 
Quamuis&amici - 
Pergratumest michi 
Exhereditate quae 
Modonuntiatusest | 
Facisad procetera 
Possumiamperscrib (-i- long like 1) 
Com posuissemequaed 
Estomninoartemidori 
Veniam adcenam 
Librum quonuper 
Rematrocem 
Petisutlibellostuos 
Adnotasseuideorfacta 
Recte omnia  ([dictaq 
Officiumconsulatus 
Adsumoteinconsiliti 
Meministinete 


a (ist A.) 
Adio ualeriumartial 


upispostlongum - 
regulus filium 
quodsimulatg - iterum 
uarisidium(corr. fr.-uum)nepotem - 
aeschinen aiunt 
tuscigrandine excussi 
saepetibidico 
gratularismichi 
causamperhosdies 
scribismichisabinum 
audistineualminic 
amasegngtiummarcum 
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xiii Adcornelium tacitum saluuminurbeuens 
xiiii Add - paternum - tufortasse 
xv Adminic - fundan siquidomnino 
xvi Adualerium - paulinum gaudemeo 
xvii Adclusinium - gallum & admones & rogas 
xviii Adarr - antoninum quemadmodummag 
xviiii AdcalpurN’ hispull’ cumsitpi&atis - 
xx Adnouium - maximum quidsenserim 
xxi Aduelium cerialem - tristem&acerbum 
xxii Adsempron - rufum inter fuiprincipis 
xxiii Adpompon - bassum magnamcepiuoluptat 
xxiiii Adfabium valent proxime cumapud 
xxv Admaesium maximum - scripseramtibi 
xxvi Admecil - Nepotem petisutlibellos 
xxvii Adpompei - faleconem tertius dies est 
xxviii Aduibium seuerum - herenniiseuerus 
xxviiii Adromat - firmum - heatu proxime 
xxx Adlicinium suram - attulit tibi - 
[Book V} 
Adanniumseuerum - legatummichiobuenit 
AdcalpurN’ flaccum - accepipulcherrimos 
Adtitium ariston - cumplurimaofiicia 
Adiuliumualerianum - resparua | 
Adnouiummaximum - nuntiaturmichi 
Addomit - apollinar - amauicuram 
Adcalpurnium rufum - necheredeminstitui hicadfi - (much 
later hand) : 
Adtitinium caepionem - suades uthistoriam 
Adsemproniumrufum - descenderaminbasilicam 


TIA 11/11 (erasure) liberatandem 
praecepilitterastuas (-cepi corr. by 


Adsueton - tranquillum - 
Adcalpurn - fabat - pros 


2d hand from -cipi) 
Adscaurum - recitaturus oratiunculam 
Adterentium scaurum & turogas 


secesseram inmunic- (corr. by 2d 
hand from secesserim ) 

cum uersus tuos 

tristissimus haectibi 

scio (started as sco-) quantoopere 

beneest michi 

uideo quam molliter 

iterum bythini 

uariaeadfecerunt 


Adpontium - allifan’ 


Adarrium antonin’ 
Adaefulanmarcellinum - 
Aduestric spurinna 
AdcalpurN’ macrum 
Adualerium paulinum - 
Adcornelium ursum - 
Adpompeium - saturN - 
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Stang! concluded that the indices of B were not compiled from that 
MS itself, but from an earlier MS of the same family. The evidence 
for this is obvious. In certain cases (as ini. 1, 11. 15, 11. 16, and v. 5), 
the index and the context of B agree in readings not given in M and 
V; and on the other hand, some of the readings of the indices give 
evidence of greater antiquity than the context.' It may also be 
noticed, first, that while in the first two books the indices are irregu- 
larly arranged, in the later books they become better systematized; 
second, that their transmission has been notably careless; and 
third, that to all appearances they were for some time transmitted 
in the form of indices—a point made by Stangl. 

The first point is obvious. Not only were the tables for books 1 
and ii in irregular form, but, especially in book 1, the addresses and 
first lines are much less full than in the succeeding books. The 
second point is hardly less plain; to carelessness must be referred 
cases of merely orthographical error (see, for example, the address 
of 1. 13), and the more aggravated cases, such as the addresses of 
i. 11, 12, 22, and iii. 3, and the first lines of i. 22, ii. 3, 7, iv. 28, 30. 
Certain of the variants which have a direct bearing on the text- 
history will be discussed later. The very frequency of careless 
mistakes in the indices goes far to corroborate the third point men- 
tioned above, namely, that the indices were independently copied 
for some time; for there is a greater chance for error in copying a 
list of unconnected words and phrases than in the transmission of a 
running text. 

Further corroboration of the third point is drawn from the omission 
of 11. 11 from the table of contents for book ii. The eleventh and 
twelfth letters are addressed both to the same person, and a copyist, 
working from a table of contents, not referring to the full MS, could 
easily copy the address of letter 11, and skip to the first line of 12 
without noticing his omission. 

Some of the mistakes of the indices may be accounted for on the 


1The best evidence is the inclusion of the addrees and first line of iv. 26 in the 
index, though missing entirely from the context; cf. likewise the numerous instances 
where double names occur in the indices and single ones in the context; the first line 
of iv. 18, where B and F in their context omit magis, which occurs in the index; also 
the difference of word-order in the first line of fi. 18 (the index has mihi [ucundius, 
and the context tucundius mihi). 
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hypothesis that in their original compilation, or at least very early, 
many of the proper names were written in abbreviated form, and 
that these were later incorrectly filled out by copyists. For example, 
i. 10 in the index reads adatticum. It should be ad Attium, of course; 
but if the copyist had had before him an abbreviated form (e.g., ad 
Atti.) 1t would be a very natural mistake to supply the well-known 
form Atticum.! This supposition is supported by the fact that many 
of the names in the tables of contents actually stand in abbreviated 
form. Words other than proper names are also frequently abbrevi- 
ated, but because they stand at the end of the several citations of 
first lines. 

Let us now turn to the question with which this paper is chiefly 
concerned—the distribution of double names in the addresses in the 
chjef Pliny MSS as compared with that in the indices of B. Even 
in Kortte’s edition many double names were given on the sole author- 
ity of the index of B, and this in fact is the most fruitful source for 
such addresses. On the other hand, the Medicean and the Vatican 
MSS are practically without double names in the addresses. The 
practice of these MSS is to give the cognomina (sometimes the 
nomina). None of the MSS seem to have transmitted praenomina.’ 
The general facts concerning the distribution of double names in 
the addresses are presented in the following table, covering the chief 
MSS and Aldus: 


Book} Book) Book| Book| Book] Book] Book| Book! Book] notes 
I II | Il Ὁ 


IV Υ VI | VII | VILE} ΙΧ 

By inGOks seis esc sans 5; 0; 19] 28; 19] ..] .. oe | 1 
B, context............. 20 0 0 0 0| ..!| .. -- | 2 
F, including margin....| 20; Ο] 11] 138] 5] ..] .. | .. | 49 
Be πολ hee ence eee 20; O 3 6; 0] 90 0 0; O; 29 
ME ots patente cee bones 0 1 2; 0, Ὁ] Οἱ OF OF O 3 
| GER rare one nn ees 0 1 2} 0] OF} 0] OF 0,4.. 8 
Ossie alice teres: 16 0; 10; 9, OO; O} OF Ο OF 85 
Deis tee ΠΡ ΡΥ ae 18 0; 11 8; O; O; OF} OF 0] 87 
Number of letters in 

each book........... 24 | 20] 21 | 80) 21) 84) 833) 24] 40] 247 


1 See also i. 12, iii. 12, iv. 1, 12. 


3 ἘῸΣ this reason we must reject Stangl’s conjecture that Patilium (cf. the index, 
iii, 14) is a corruption for P. Atilium. . 

8In this table account is taken only of genuine double names, not of forms like 
Fabatus prosocer. 
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Two general observations may be made. First, in book 1 the 
context of B, F, and a agree exactly in reporting double names in 
the addresses. Secondly, book ii seems either to have lost all its 
double names in the addresses early, or never to have had them. 
The only double name in this book is Paulino Nepott (read by M V 
in the second letter); but this is without doubt due to a confusion, 
for the third letter is addressed Nepoti. The early editors intro- 
duced double names in this and three other addresses in book ii. 
In ii. 2 Laetus and Beroaldus followed V, which the former was the 
first to use; but Catanaeus emended to Valerio Paulino, evidently 
drawing this from iv. 16. The other instances in these three editors 
are Voconio Romano, ii. 1; Caninto Rufo, ui. 8; Cornelio Prisco, 11.13. 
These are all well-known correspondents of Pliny, and their full 
names occur in the “eight-book” MSS in i. 5, i. 3, and i. 21 respec- 
tively, whence the editors easily could, and doubtless did, take them. 

The question now arises, was the B F family originally supplied 
with double names in the addresses throughout the letters? It 
may be seen from the table that in book i, where the index has 
single names, B (context), F, and a agree in reporting double ones, and 
that all alike have none in book 11; moreover in books ii—v the indices 
and F have double names, but B (context) and a have not. It has 
already been remarked that, when the MSS give single names, they 
regularly give cognomina. Now in book i the index reports five of the 
twenty double names found in the addresses of the context of B, 
in F, and in a, but in every «ther of the fifteen instances where it 
fails so to report, the nomen is given. I take this as a plain indica- 
tion that the exemplar from which the indices were originally com- 
piled had double names in at least these 20 letters of book i, and that 
the scribe failed to copy them; for if there had been single names 
only in the exemplar, it is likely that most of these would have 
been cognomina.' The indices of the first two books are more 
careless in their arrangement than those οὗ the later books, and 
give evidence that the copyist had not yet settled upon a regular 
form; it may well be that when he copied the index of book i he had 
not yet decided to copy double names. Of course the same may 


1 It will be seen that the acribe of F, under similar circumstances, did precisely the 
same thing; see below (p. 484). 
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have been true in the second book, and double names may have 
existed in the archetype of the indices; but the agreement between 
all the MSS is so close that the safer conclusion is that they had 
entirely disappeared from this book before the indices were compiled. 
In books lii—v the indices are quite fully supplied with double names. 
The MS from which they were compiled, therefore, had double names 
in these books, and the natural inference is that it had double 
names in the addresses of books vi-ix as well (for it is probable that 
this MS was not mutilated, as B and F are). Double names, then, 
existed in the addresses in the early Plinian MSS; they have disap- 
peared almost entirely in the M V family, and probably in the “ eight- 
book” family as well,' but were kept longer in the B F family, and 
particularly in the indices which went with the MSS of that family, 
and which formed, as Stangl pointed out, a practically independent 
tradition. 

Another question to be answered is, did indices, like the indices 
of B, exist in other MSS? I am convinced that they did, but only 
in the B F family. I can find absolutely no evidence for their exist- 
ence in M, V, or in the “eight-book” tradition.?, In F, however, 
there are traces of the influence of indices, which in two or three 
places are quite convincing. For the purposes of this paper it may 
be assumed without argument that B and F are closely akin, both 
descendants of a mutilated MS extending through v. 6, omitting iv. 
26, and that Aldus’ Paris manuscript was of the same family, but 
of an earlier branch, which left the main stem before the mutilation 
seen in B and F took place. Now, in iii. 18, B (context) and a read 


1In iii, 18 both o and u read curio seuero in the addreas. Now this is an erroneous 
reading and can definitely be traced to the rubricator who worked upon F iteelf; see 
above (p.474). Thisiscertain evidence of the influence of F. Besides this, there are the 
suspicious facta that no double names occur in the addresses in o and u which do not 
occur in F also, and that all the double names in addresses are confined to the first 
four books. Hence it is quite likely that the double names in the addresses in the 
‘‘eight-book’’ MSS are derived from F or ita descendants. 


3 Since this article was sent to the printer Professor Merrill has informed me that 
in St. Mark’s Library at Venice Lat. class. xi cod. xxxvii (chart. saec. xv) contains, 
beginning on f. 94, the Breuis Adnotatio de Duobus Pliniis, then, in columnar form, 
an index of the addresses of Plin. Ep. i (omitting, as in cod. Dreedensis D 166, letters 
8, 12, 23, 24, and giving the nomina), followed by the text of Buok i, and that by a simi- 
lar index to Book ii, beyond which the copy of Pliny was never carried. The text of 
Book i is that of Dresdensis, and the index appears to have been made from the imme- 
diate archetype of the fragmentary copy. 
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Seruo, the index of B reads aduirium seuerum, and F has curio seuero, 
which 18 the mistake of the rubricator who inserted the addresses; 
for in the margin the note left for his guidance reads uirio seuero, 
and is still legible. This error therefore occurred in F itself. With- 
out a doubt Aldus’ Parisinus read Seruo here, for this reading occurs 
in no known edition or MS available to him (he did not know B), 
and it is moreover a most unlikely emendation for seuero, which 
Aldus must have seen in the earlier editions, or in the copies of F, 
and in the “eight-book” MSS current in Italy in his day. Seruo, 
therefore, was indubitably the reading of the common ancestor 
of B and Parisinus, and therefore likewise of the common ancestor 
of F and B. We must therefore conclude, in the absence of any 
other possible source, that F took uirio seuero from indices like 
those of B. If we assume what seems likely, that F is not a copy 
of B (the evidence for this will be found in the preceding paper), 
this means that in the immediate archetype of F, as well as in that 
of B, there existed such tables of contents, all drawn from the same 
compilation. In iv. 29, F’s margin bears romatio jirmo (agreeing 
with the index of B, g.v.), but the letter is actually addressed in 
the context Romano, and at the top of the page in the side margin, 
in the first hand, we find Plinius Romano suo Firmo Sat. Probably 
the marginal note came from the index, but Romano from the 
context, of F’s parent (for the context of B reads Romanio). If 
the additions and substitutions from the indices had already been 
made in the parent of F, we should hardly expect to find such a note 
as this, but one reading or the other would be given without comment. 
On the other hand, the presence of this note is very natural, if the 
copyist of F was working with constant reference to the indices, and 
in this instance changed his mind as to the form to be used for the 
address of the letter. I think, therefore, that the scribe of F has 
interpolated many double names into the addresses in F from indices 
which he found in his immediate archetype. 

The theory that F was interpolated from a set of indices is almost 
necessary to explain why F, which in general is not so faithful a 
copy of its immediate archetype as B seems to be, should be so 
much better furnished with double names in its addresses than the 
context of B; and likewise to explain why F is so startlingly like 
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the index of B in these double names. The following collation, 
_ kindly furnished me by Professor Merrill, shows marginal notes 
in F which make this similarity all the more striking: 

iv. 17: | sinio ga ...., F in margin; address omitted in contezt. 
iv. 24: fabio | ualenti, F in margin; Fabio, F context. iv. 25: mesio 
ma | ximo, F in margin; Mesiono Mimo, F context. iv. 27: popeio f.. | 
coni, F in margin; Pompeio, F context. iv. 29: romatio | firmo, F in 
margin, but in side margin, top of page, in first hand, Plinius Romano 
suo | firmo sal; Romano, F context. iv. 30: licinio | sure, F in margin; 
Licinio, F context. v.1: annio|... ero, F in margin; Annio, F con- 
text; v. 2: calpu . .] nio flaco, F in margin; Calpurnio, F contezt. 
v. 3: titio | aristoni, F in margin; Titioni, F context. v.4: iulio | uale- 
riano, F in margin; Tulio, F context. v.5: nouio | maximo, F in mar- 
gin; address omitted tn contect. 

These notes are the remnants of the guides left by the copyist 
for the benefit of the rubricator who inserted the addresses. The 
margins were afterward clipped, but the notes aside from this cur- 
tailment remain perfectly legible. In each of the above cases 
the marginal note is in substantial agreement with the indices; 
the rubricator, however, failed to copy the whole title furnished him, 
but inserted in the context only single names,' and, moreover, the 
nomina. In each of the above places the addresses in the context 
of B have the cognomen, which as has been pointed out is the regular 
practice of the Plinian MSS. 

Inasmuch as it is possible to check certain interpolations of 
addresses from the indices into F, as has been shown above, probably 
the readings from F just cited, and in fact most of the double names 
in the addresses of F after book 1, are similarly interpolated. It is 
at any rate likely that the original extent of double names in the 
addresses of the context of both B and F was the same, and it is in 
keeping with the general character of the copying of F that there 
should be interpolation and emendation. The extent of double 
names in the addresses of the parent MS of F, then, was probably 
about the same as that in the context of B. 

If the immediate ancestors of F were supplied with indices, can the 
same assertion be made of Parisinus? The question is a more elusive 


1The scribe of the indices of B also gives many nomina, as single names in the 
index of Book i. This is, I think, a case exactly paralleled by the one under discussion. 
The scribe of the indices had full names before him, but copied only single ones. 
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one, inasmuch as we can judge of Parisinus in this respect only through 
Aldus. After book iv, Aldus did not print any double names what- 
ever in the addresses, although he might easily have supplied a 
considerable number by conjecture, as some of the other editors 
did. Furthermore, every double name which he prints in the first 
four books is found either in F, the copies of F, the early editions, or 
the “eight-book” MSS. It is hardly likely that the ten-book MS 
Parisinus contained double names in precisely those portions of the 
letters covered by B and F, and by a strange coincidence had lost 
every vestige of them in the addresses of the other books; and if 
he had had them in his MS, Aldus undoubtedly would have printed | 
at least some of them. I believe, therefore, that the double names 
in the addresses of Aldus were printed by him on the authority, not 
of Parisinus, but of some of the MSS of the “eight-book” type, 
of the early editions, or of copies of F which were current in Italy 
in his day; that Parisinus had no indices;' and that double names 
had fallen out of the addresses in the context of Parisinus to a great 
extent, that is, that no more survived in Parisinus than in the con- 
text of B. 

None of the known MSS give double names in the addresses 
beyond the fifth book. In the early editions (those of Laetus, 
Beroaldus, and Catanaeus) are found the following: 

vi. 15: Voconio Romano, Laet. Ber. Cat.; vi, 21: Caninio Rufo, 
Laet. Ber. Cat. (so also in vii. 18, ix. 33, and viii. 4, with orthographi- 
cal variations); vii. 2: Fabio Iusto, Laet. Ber. Cat.; vii. 3: Cres- 
cenio Praesenti, Laet. Ber.; vii. 9: Cornelio Fusco, Laet. Ber. 
Cat.; vii. 17: Nonio Celeri, Laet. Ber. Cat.; vi. 23: Triario Traiano 
Laet., Ber. 1498 (but in edition of 1501, Triatio); vi. 34: Maximo 
Aphricano, Laet. Ber. Triario Traiano is probably a combination of 
two “eight-book” readings for the same name. Caninius Rufus, 
Voconius Romanus, and Fabius Iustus are addressed in 1. 3, 5, and 
11 respectively, and the double names here are clearly brought 
into the text from the previous letters. Nonio Celeri could have 
been taken from vi. 32. 1, where his full name is given. Cornelius 


1 Additional (negative) evidence for this lies in the fact that Aldus in his preface 
does not describe Parisinus as having indices. There is an index in Aldus’ edition of 
the letters, but it is a mere compilation from the text, and furnishes no evidence. 
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Fuscus and Crescenius Praesens are not spoken of elsewhere in Pliny, 
but the former is a character well known to authors contemporary 
with Pliny, and the full name here is undoubtedly a conjecture of 
Laetus. Crescenio Praesenti must have been introduced by Laetus, 
but on what grounds I cannot at present state. He is otherwise 
unknown. In a copy of the Treviso edition of 1483, once owned 
by Laetus and annotated by his own hand, now the property of 
Professor E. T. Merrill, Crescennio is noted, undoubtedly in Laetus’ 
own hand, for insertion before Praesenti, but Crescenio was printed 
by Laetus in 1490, and adopted by Beroaldus in both editions. Aph- 
ricano (vi. 34) is evidently taken, mistakenly, from Africanae (vi. 
34. 3). 

The facts set down above may help in the reconstruction of the 
stemma of the B F family. The three readings cited (ii. 18, ii. 18, 
iv. 29) show that the compilation of the indices took place before the 
erroneous readings of B and Parisinus came into the text. The 
stemma, then, is somewhat as follows: 


td —N—D 


ie 
/ P(arisinus) 
B 


Here 8 represents the earliest Plinian MS of the B F P type, and 2 
the MS from which the indices were compiled. This 2 was earlier 
than y, the latest common ancestor of B, F, and P. Aldus tells 
us that P contained ten books;' both y and z then may be assumed 
to be of that extent. Between y and x, however, the mutilation 
seen in B and F took place. Both y and x probably contained sets 
of indices, but between y and P they seem to have been lost. Double 


1 His statement is confirmed by the discovery of Budaeus’ notes taken from 
Parisinus, in a copy of the letters in the Bodleian Library; see an article by E. T. 
Merrill in Classical Philology, IT (1907). 
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names must have existed in the addresses in the B F branch as far 
back as z; but after that they dropped out to a great extent, so 
that B, F, and P, in their context, had them only sporadically, or, 
like B, only in book i. One is tempted to imagine that the lack of 
double names in the index of book i led to their preservation in the 
context of B, and that, conversely, the completeness of the indices 
in reporting double names in books iii—v caused their disappearance 
from the addresses in the context of those books. It seems probable 
that z had double names in the addresses in the context of books 
vi-ix, as well, and that the indices of those books were compiled in 
the fashion finally adopted in books iii-v, giving the full form of 
address in each case. There is no reason to suppose that the original 
form of the indices was very much different from that now seen in 
B, except that if they had originally been prefixed in a body to the 
whole work, and were not distributed before the appropriate books 
until later, this may explain why the indices were lost in P and else- 
where. But they merely have been disregarded, wherever they 
occurred. 

Stangl’s conjecture of the eighth century as the date of our 
hypothetical z will fit as well as any other. B is of the ninth or tenth 
century, and despite Aldus’ belief in the great antiquity of P, it 
is not necessary to suppose that that MS was much, if any, older than 
B. After the copying of z, however, the text of the B F family, 
which had previously been in closer agreement with the M V tradition, 
underwent certain changes, including variation of word-order (cf. 
index and context of B in the first line of ii. 18), the loss of certain 
words (cf., e.g., iv. 18), and corruptions (cf., e.g., iv. 4, iii. 18, iv. 29). 
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ON A USE OF ΔΟΚΩ 
By A. T. Murray 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine the rather scanty evi- 
dence for δοκῶ in the sense of “ think right,’ which, however, seems 
to be demanded in certain passages. I cite the following: 

Soph. Antig. 1101: καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐπαινεῖς, καὶ δοκεῖς παρεικαθεῖν ; 

This line has puzzled commentators, and no unanimity has as yet 
been reached regarding its interpretation. In the Schneidewin- 
Nauck edition it is called “unverstindlich” (Nauck has suggested 
λάγεις or we λῇς as a substitute for δοκεῖς). Musgrave, who is 
followed in the Wolff-Bellerman edition, connected the infin. 
παρεικαθεῖν with ἐπαινεῖς, and translated, “ οἱ haec suades concedere 
et censes?” or “ Ratst du an und glaubst es auch (dasz ich es thun 
werde) ?” 

Wecklein follows Rauchenstein in reading δοκεῖ, and Jebb, 
apparently independently, has made the same change. Jebb defends 
the omission of the pronoun got by Ph. 526 and 645 and by 
Aesch. Theb. 650: σὺ δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἤδη γνῶθι τίνα πέμπειν δοκεῖ, where 
the inferior MSS have δοκεῖς (which would make that line very 
similar to the one under consideration). Jebb assumes that the 
copyists felt that the use of the impers. δοκεῖ without a dat. was 
strange, and hence changed the form of the verb. He continues, 
“The decisive objection to δοκεῖς here is that it could only mean, 
‘art thou minded to yield?’ (Aesch. Ag. 16 ὅταν δ᾽ ἀείδειν 7) μενύ- 
ρεσθαι Sox); not ‘dost thou think it right that I should yield?’”’ 

Kayser was apparently the first to give this interpretation (that 
δοκεῖς = probas), and it is accepted in the editions of Tournier- 
Desrousseaux and of Humphreys. The latter scholar is the only 
one, so far as I know, who defends this view at any length. He 
postulates that “just as δοκεῖ may mean either it seems or it seems 
best, so, there is reason to believe, δοκῶ may mean either I think 
or I think (it) best or proper.’’ In support of this he cites Ag. 16 
(see above) and Ar. Nub. 1415, which I shall presently discuss. To 
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Humphreys the only difficulty in the line before us is the ommission 
of the subj. of the infin., although it is not the same as that of Soxeis. 
He explains this by assuming that Creon consults the Coryphaeus 
as his official adviser, so that there is no impropriety in his saying, 
“Dost thou think it best to yield?” He further calls attention to 
the fact that, even if we emend to δοκεῖ, the difficulty regarding the 
omitted pronoun remains; and finally concludes, “That another 
example should be found cannot be demanded, as the instances of 
δοκῶ in this sense are so rare.” 

It is to be noted that even on Jebb’s assumption that the text of 
the line before us was changed from δοκεῖ to δοκεῖς by copyists—as 
was the text of Aesch. Theb. 650, cited above—it still remains true 
that the meaning thus given to δοκῶ seemed to the writers a 
naturalone. Atleast the assumption of this meaning seemed to them 
easier than the omission of the pronoun with the impers. δοκεῖ. 
We shall see this fact even more strikingly illustrated in the passage 
next to be considered; and it is well, perhaps, to ask ourselves if the 
despised copyists may not after all have had a native instinct for the 
meanings and uses of words. | 

Jebb’s objection that with the reading δοκεῖς the line can only 
mean “Art thou minded to yield?” has been fairly met by Hum- 
phreys. It surely does not strain the words to render, “Dost thou 
think it best to yield?” and we need not claim that pe is omitted. 

In Ar. Nub. 1415: κλάουσι παῖδες, πατέρα δ᾽ ov κλάειν δοκεῖς. 
parodied from Eur. Alc. 691: χαίρεις ὁρῶν φῶς, πατέρα δ᾽ οὐ χαίρειν 
δοκεῖς, we are at once struck by the fact that while in the original 
passage δοκεῖς means merely “think,” in the line of Ar, it must 
mean think right, or proper. The line simply makes no sense without 
this idea of fitness or obligation. Now, the line is a trimeter, 
occurring in the midst of a series of tetrameters—a fact expressly 
recognized and stated in the scholia. We have no exact parallel 
to this (although Cratinus 199K shows a similar sudden shift in 
meter); but the fact is at once explained and justified by the 
parody. It is not strange, however, that many suggestions have 
been made for filling out the line by adding the supposedly miss- 
ing syllables. The inferior MSS add tf δή (the line is given as a 
trimeter in both R and V); Gobet suggested σὺ χρῆναι; Herwerden, 
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προσήκειν; Schneider, δικαίως; Blaydes, τε χρῆναι (though he ejects 
the line altogether); while Hermann and Meineke mark a lacuna. 
Van Leeuwen accepts the reading of the inferior MSS, but adds, 
“Fortasse igitur mterpolatoris hoc est lacunam de suo explentis. 

. mallem ov κλάειν δίκαιον ἡγεῖ vel ov κλάειν δοκεῖ δίκαιον, si 
veri simile ducerem comicum tragici verba ita refinxisse.”’ 

Here we note that while the ancient interpolators were struck 
only by the metrical solecism and felt no difficulty about the meaning 
of δοκεῖς, the moderns all desiderate some word of fitness or obligation. 

No one who has studied parody can for ἃ moment regard van 
Leeuwen’s suggested readings as worthy of consideration; but at 
the same time it may perhaps, though I think without justice, be 
claimed that the mere fact that the line is a parody robs it of any 
value as establishing the meaning postulated for δοκῶ ---οὐ the 
ground that, had it not been for the limitations imposed by the line he 
was parodying, Ar. would never have used δοκεῖς as he did. 

Aesch. Ag. 1649: ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ δοκεῖς τάδ᾽ ἔρδειν καὶ λέγειν, γνώσῃ τάχα. 

So all MSS, and the meaning is clear and appropriate—granting 
the use of δοκῶ which is under discussion—although Keck says of 
the traditional text, “Das ist allerdings unverstindlich,”’ and 
although various alterations have been suggested to make it possible 
to translate δοκεῖς “seem.” It must surely be rendered “art 
minded.” 

Soph. O.R. 484: δεινὰ μὲν οὖν δεινὰ ταράσσει σοφὸς οἱἰωνοθέτας 

οὔτε δοκοῦντ᾽ ovr’ ἀποφάσκονθ᾽, ὅ, τι λέξω δ᾽ ἀπορῶ. 

It will be seen at a glance that grammatically two constructions 
are possible for the participles: they may be acc. neut. pl. or acc. 
masc. sing. If the former, they agree with an inner, if the latter, 
with the outer object of ταράσσει (με, understood). The Schol. 
apparently chose the former alternative, for he gives as the meaning 
οὔτε πιστὰ οὔτε ἄπιστα. Similarly Triclinius gives as an interpre- 
tation of ἀποφάσκοντα, ἀπόφασιν καὶ ἀπιστίαν δεχόμενα. 

Hermann, whose note is cited in Ebeling, has the following: 
“Cum aut credibilia atque incredibilia, aut affirmantia et negantia 
inter se opponi debuerint, ex utroque genere aliquid sumpsit, 
δοκοῦντα, quae crederentur, et ἀποφάσκοντα quae negarent.” This, 
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I take it, he regarded as an instance of Sophocles’ masterful subtlety 
in language. To me it would be merely a bit of slovenly writing. 

The note in the Wunder-Wecklein edition reads the meaning of 
the German translation into the Greek: “Similiter nos possimus 
dicere, ‘weder ansprechendes noch absprechendes,’-1.e., neque 
probabilia neque improbabilia.’”’ Similarly Schmelzer renders, “An 
sich unglaublich, und doch auch wieder. nicht durchaus zuriickzu- 
weisen.”’ Both these last-mentioned renderings postulate for a7ro- 
φάσκοντα in the neut. pl. a meaning it can only have if it be 
given a personal subj.—1.e., if in the present passage it be taken as 
acc. masc. sing. 

Nauck, in his revision of Schneidewin’s edition, gives the passage 
up as corrupt, “wie δοκεῖν und ἀποφάσκειν keinen richtigen Gegen- 
satz bilden”; and the note in the Wolff-Bellermann edition is to 
the same effect, “ Neque affirmantem neque negantem (Hermann- 
Nauck) kénnen die Worte nicht bedeuten, da δοκῶ zwar heisst, 
ich meine, aber nicht, ich finde glaublich.”’ 

Blaydes, in his commentary, renders as neut. pl., and following 
the scholiast: “Things neither probable (as said to have been 
committed by Oedipus) nor improbable (as uttered by the seer)”; 
but at the same time he recognizes that this translation strains the 
Greek. δοκοῦντα (used absolutely) may well mean “things credi- 
ble”; but ἀποφάσκοντα can by no possibility mean “things in- 
credible.” Blaydes therefore thinks of emending to ἀπαρέσκοντα. 
He adds, however, “But if ἀποφάσκοντα (i.e., denying; refusing 
to believe) be correct, we must, in order to produce harmony in the 
sense, render δοκοῦντα rather ‘deeming probable’ (from δοκῶ, not 
Soxet) (Kayser, ‘vates me conturbat neque probantem neque auden- 
tem negare’). But is δοκεῖν ever thus used?” (Earle meets this 
difficulty by rendering δοκοῦντα “ believing.’’) 

I cite Blaydes’s note in full because it illustrates his tendency to 
emend rashly, and at the same time his sure instinct for the language. 

The view last propounded (that δοκοῦντα = probantem) is, I think, 
plainly right. It is the only one that gives the passage a meaning, and 
it exactly suits the.context. I would call attention to the fact that 
the following clause strongly supports the view that the two partics. 
are acc. sing., agreeing with μὲ understood. 
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This interpretation is given, virtually without comment, by 
Campbell, and also by Jebb. The latter defends it at some length. 
δοκοῦντα, he says, is not “believing,” but “approving”; and he 
cites in support of this meaning the line from Antigone, which, how- 
ever, he declares in his commentary on Antigone to be impossible 
Greek. He adds the very sane comment, “The pregnant force of 
δοκοῦντα is here brought out by the direct contrast with ἀποφά- 
oxovra. In gauging the rarer uses of words by an artist in language 
so subtle and so bold as Sophocles, we must never neglect the con- 
text.” 

Certain other passages suggest themselves as lending support to 
the view above set forth. In these δοκῶ is used personally but has 
generally the dat. pron. Aesch. Ag. 16 has already been referred to. 
The reading δοκῶ is accepted without question (Blaydes alone 
“emends”) and the meaning “ whenever I am minded to sing” seems 
to disturb no one. Yet that meaning stands nearer to “think best” 
than to “think”; and scholars have objected to other passages in 
which the traditional text admits or demands the same interpre- 
tation. 

The “law” is regarded as established that δοκῶ μοι expressing 
intention may take only fut. infin. or aor. infin. with ἄν (see Mein. 
Vind Ar. 67; Sobolewski, Synt. 26; Cobet, N.L. 245), and is plainly 
stated in Starkie’s note on Vesp. 250 (see the array of passages cited 
by Blaydes on Acharn. 994). Many passages which seem to offend 
against it have been emended, and rightly emended. Often the easy 
change from aor. to fut. or the insertion of ἄν suffices; and in some 
passages the substitution of a form of the impersonal δοκεῖ seems 
necessary. 

I venture, however, to suggest that in some cases it may be worth 
considering whether the MSS reading should not be kept and defended 
on the ground that the phrase means, not “think I shall” or “think 
I could (should),’’ but merely “have a mind to”; in which sense 
neither fut. nor ἄν is needed. Naturally this is a matter of sub- 
jective opinion, and often the same passage makes good sense 
interpreted in either way. We need not claim that Vesp. 177, τὸν 
ὄνον ἐξώγειν δοκῶ, is correct, and should be rendered “I’ve a 
notion to bring out the donkey,” for the easy emendation to ἐξάξειν 
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seems a real improvement; (so, too, in Plat. Phaedr. 230E); nor 
need we defend Eg. 1311 f.: 

ἣν δ᾽ ἀρέσκῃ ταῦτ᾽ ᾿Αθηνάιοις, καθῆσθαί μοι δοκῶ 

ἐς τὸ Θησεῖον πλεούσας ἣ ᾿ς τὸ τῶν σεμνῶν θεῶν, 
for there the change to δοκεῖ seems well-grounded; but surely in 
Av. 671: ἐγὼ μὲν αὐτὴν καὶ φιλῆσαί μοι δοκῶ, the text as it stands, 
meaning, “I’ve a notion e’en to kiss her,’”’ is better than when 
changed to κἂν φιλῆσαι or to καὶ φιλήσειν; and Ar. Plut. 1186 f. 
may be similarly interpreted. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


AN EPIGRAM OF POSIDIPPUS 


Happily forestalling the modern source-hunter, the “new” Callim- 
achus (Oxyrhynchus Papyri VII, No. 1011, vss. 75-77) concludes the 
story of Acontius and Cydippe by referring the version to Xenomedes of 
Ceos: εἶπε. .. |... ὀξὺν ἔρωτα σέθεν | πρέσβυς ἐτητυμίηζς) μεμελημίνος, ἔνθεν ὃ 
παιδὸς | μῦθος ἐς ἡμετέρην ἔδραμε Καλλιόπην. The last phrase brings to 
mind an epigram of Posidippus and confirms a text that used to puzzle 
earlier students of Athenaeus and of Greek epigram. I quote the text 
of Kaibel and his critical notes (Athen. 414 E): 


Φυρόμαχον τὸν πάντα φαγεῖν βορόν, ola κορώνην 
παννυχικήν, αὕτη ῥωγὰς ἔχει κάπετος 
χλαίνης ἐν τρύχει Πελληνίδος. ἀλλὰ σὺ τούτου 
καὶ χρῖε στήλην, ᾿Αττικέ, καὶ στεφάνου, 
δ εἴ ποτέ σοι προκύων συνεκώμασεν. ἦλθε δ᾽ ὃ μαυρὰ 
βλέψας ἐκ πελίων νωδὸς ἐπισκυνίων, 
ὁ τριχιδιφθερίας, μονολήκνθος " ἐκ γὰρ ἀγώνων 
τῶν τότε ληναικὴν RAO’ ὑπὸ Καλλιόπην. 
4. χρεία ἐστηλην A. 5. εἰπόντες οἱ A: corr. Salmas. 7. ὁ τριχιδιφθείρας A: 
corr. Mein. (διφθερίας Toup); γὰρ fortasse corruptum. 8. fort. ληναίην ut car- 
men intellegatur sepulcro inscriptum; nam ληνός i. q. copés. 


Callimachus’ phrase makes it no longer necessary to consider seri- 
ously Brunck’s κοῖλον (sic) ὀπήν or any other efforts to remove from the 
text Καλλιότην. Without the phrase in Callimachus, Kaibel and Schott 
(Posidippit Epigrammata, Berlin, 1905) were wisely conservative in 
retaining the reading of the MSS. But Kaibel’s suggestion that γάρ is 
corrupt, and his cautious proposal of ληναίην (accepted by Schott) for 
ληναικήν show that the epigram is still in need of interpretation. Schott’s 
commentary seems to me diffuse rather than exhaustive. 

Φυρόμαχος may with special fitness be called a nom de guerre (cf. 
Xenoph. Cyrop. vii. 1. 87: καὶ ἐνταῦθα δὴ φύρδην ἐμάχοντο καὶ πεζοὶ καὶ 
ἱππεῖς; Fick-Bechtel, Personennamen, 284). It may equally well be a 
genuine name (Kirchner, Prosopog. Attic. 15052-58), but the description 
in vss. 5-6 and the ἀγῶνες of vs. 7, if not the χλαῖνα Πελληνίς of va. 3, 
point to a pugilist; under these conditions it is likely that the name is 
fictitious. In Athen. 245 E, 343 B, he is mentioned under the same 
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name, and in the latter place is coupled with Corydus (cf. Athen. 240 F- 
241 E, 242 D), a parasite whose genuine name, Eucrates, is concealed 
almost as effectively as that of Phyromachus. The passage 343 B shows 
that both were objects of ridicule in verses of the comic poet Euphron. 
It is well known that parasites were frequently given such names to 
indicate individual traits (cf. Ribbeck Kolaz, 70 ff., especially the names 
Ῥινόμαχος or Ῥιγόμαχος, Alciphr. Epist. [Parasit.] iii. 66, Ψιχόμαχος, ibid. 
iii. 71). 

As parasite rather than pugilist he is introduced in the opening 
verses. The bold epexegetical infinitive is perhaps wisely retained in the 
text. It is easy to suggest παντοφάγον, and to contend that the resulting 
homoeoteleuta are a virtue in this irrisory epigram. To be sure, παντο- 
φάγος is registered only for A.P. viii. 213, the work of a late epigram- 
matist, but the parasite of Alciphr. Epist. {[Parasit.] iii. 6.3 exclaims: ἰοὺ 
lod τῶν κακῶν ola ὑπομένειν ἡμᾶς ἀναγκάζει ἡ παμφάγος αὕτη καὶ παμβορωτάτη 
γαστήρ. This omnivorous capacity is emphasized in the simile. Schott 
rightly states that crows seek their prey at night, but in failing to quote 
the Greek evidence he misses an essential point in the sequence of 
thought. In the first place, it is hardly correct to say of παννυχικός, as 
Schott does, “quod ad παννυχίδα pertinet.” There can hardly be any 
direct connection in form or in meaning with παννυχίς in the sense of 
“night-revel.” In form, παννυχικός stands beside παννύχιος very much as 
Θηβαικός beside Θηβαῖος; it illustrates the beginning of the widespread 
use of the ending -xdés as we find it, for example, in the later Greek 
papyri (Mayser, Gramm. d. gr. Papyrt, 451 ff.). In meaning, παννυχικός 
= παννύχιος, and παννυχίην was once unwisely favored here as an emen- 
dation. But it is more essential to note that the κορώνη παννυχική probably 
suggested to the ancient reader all that “night-owl” would convey to an 
English reader in its application to a person of convivial propensities. 
The same Phyromachus who here appears ola κορώνη παννυχική is presently 
introduced (vss. 5-6) as ὁ pavpa βλέψας ἐκ πελίων .. . . ἐπισκυνίων. The 
following passages seem to bridge the gap between these two ideas: 
γλαῦκες δέ, φησί, καὶ κόρακες ἡμέρας ἀδυνατοῦσι βλέπειν διὸ νύκτωρ τὴν τροφὴν 
ἑαυτοῖς θηρεύουσι καὶ οὐ πᾶσαν νύκτα ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀκρέσπερον, . . .. (Athen. 
868 A); γλαῦκες δὲ καὶ vuxrixdpaxes καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ ὅσα τῆς ἡμέρας ἀδννατεῖ βλέ- 
πεῖν, τῆς νυκτὸς μὲν θηρεύοντα τὴν τροφὴν αὑτοῖς πορίζεται (Aristot. H.A. ix. 
84. 619 Β). Not only does our hero correspond to the bird in his 
rapacious desire for food, and in nocturnal depredations, but also in 
dimness of vision—déddvward BAérayv—although in Phyromachus’ case 
the dim vision is a result of his own combativeness, the occasion for 
which we shall presently discover. 

Another point of interest in this simile lies in the fact that the com- 
parison of a parasite to a crow, of a κόλαξ to a κόραξ, is a commonplace 
in Greek literature, and was probably a favorite topic in Greek comedy. 
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This latter possibility we cannot afford to neglect in an epigram that 
ascribes at least some of Phyromachus’ features to ἡ ληναικὴ Καλλιόπη 
(vs.8). Certainly the earliest occurrence of the theme is in Aristophanes: 

ἐδόκει δέ μοι Θέωρος αὐτῆς πλησίον 

χαμαὶ καθῆσθαι τὴν κεφαλὴν κόρακος ἔχων. 

εἶτ᾽ ᾿Αλκιβιάδης εἶπε πρός με τραυλίσας, 

“ὁλᾷς; Θέωλος τὴν κεφαλὴν κόλακος ἔχει᾿᾽ (Wasps 42 ff.). 

Alcibiades’ lisping equation οὗ κόραξ with κόλαξ had a great vogue; it 
appealed to the teachers and preachers, to Diogenes (ap. Athen. 254 C), 
and to Epictetus (ap. Maximus xiii. 54), who declared that as κόρακες 
destroy the eyes of the dead, 80 κόλακες injure the souls of the living, 
and blind the eyes of the souls; the moralizing tone of A.P. xi. 823 
(beginning Ῥῶ καὶ Adu fda μόνον κόρακας κολάκων διορίζει) is doubtless due 
to philosophical influence. But such a passage as Lucian’s Timon 48 is 
as likely to reflect comedy as philosophy: χαῖρε, ὦ δέσποτα, καὶ ὅπως τοὺς 
μιαροὺς τούτους κόλακας φυλάξῃ τοὺς ἐπὶ τῆς τραπέζης μόνον φίλους, τὰ ἄλλα δὲ 
κοράκων οὐδὲν διαφέροντας. Furthermore, the mask of the κόλαξ and the 
παράσιτος on the comic stage represented the character as hook-nosed: 
κόλαξ δὲ καὶ παράσιτος μέλανες, . . .. , ἐκίγρνποι, εὐκαθεῖς (Pollux iv. 148); 
if we may properly put beside Pollux a passage from the Physiognom. 
attributed to Aristotle: of (δὲ τὴν ῥίνα) ἐπίγρυπον (ἔχοντες) ἀπὸ τοῦ μετώπου εὐθὺς 
ἀγομένην ἀναιδεῖς - ἀναφέρεται ἐπὶ τοὺς κόρακας (811 A. 61), we shall see 
that the hook-nosed parasite of the comic stage may have been in the 
poet’s mind when he introduced the simile, quite as much as the essen- 
tial trait of παμφαγίώα which κόραξ and κόλαξ have in common (cf. Die- 
terich, Pulcinella, 34 ff.; Giese, de parasiti persona, 81). 

Whatever the range of ideas in the poet’s mind, the immediate sug- 
gestion in the first verse and a half of our epigram is hardly more than of 
a greedy parasite. After this characterization there follows, in the style 
of the ἐπιτύμβιον, a reference to the burial-place, in this case of no ordi- 
nary sort, but a ῥωγὰς xdweros. ‘Proof of the parasite’s poverty,” says 
Schott, evidently taking it to refer to a rough grave dug at the least 
possible expense. κάπετος certainly means “grave” in the Iliad 24. 797, 
and in Sophocles Ajax 1165. 1408, but this meaning is a specialized form 
of its commoner meaning “trench.” One suspects that the specialized 
meaning, occurring as it does in both authors in the same general situa- 
tion, is a meaning that is derived from the immediate environment; the 
haste and informality of burial in the midst of active warfare are sug- 
gested by the usage in Homer and Sophocles. (Note the context in 
Homer, especially vs. 800, and ὡς δύνασαι .... ταχύνας σπεῦσον Ajax 
1164-5, rayware 1404). But although there are many ἐπιτύμβια in which 
economy in the interment of the dead is the main theme, and although 
there are in such epigrams stereotyped elements (e.g. ἡ μικρὴ λίθος, ὁ 
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λιτὸς τύμβος), nowhere else in such ἐπιτύμβια or in any other ἐπιτύμβια 
does κάπετος in the sense of “grave” occur. Under these circumstances 
I regard it as altogether likely that the ῥωγὰς xdweros is only an ex post 
facto grave; to start with, it was a natural fissure in the earth. Phy- 
romachus, returning from a κῶμος or a dinner-party in the early morning 
light, peering out dimly from beneath his bruised and swollen eyebrows, 
poor night-owl, failed to see the trench and fell into it with fatal results. 
Over the trench, and the corpse of the parasite, Posidippus calls for the 
conventional στήλη and στέφανος, and himself supplies the epitaph com- 
memorating the catastrophe, and the character and the external appear- 
ance of the deceased at the time of his death, all in the conventional 
form of the ἐπιτύμβιον but with comic effect. 

This interpretation of κάπετος makes it easier to understand the other 
details of the epigram. The clothing and other external features are 
described in this epigram, as they seldom are in the ἐπιτύμβια, simply 
because this death is an accidental death; the dead man is entombed in 
the garments he wore at the time of the accident—yAaims ἐν τρύχει 
Πελληνίδος. The vicissitudes of the parasite’s life are brought out in 
Alciphr. Epist. [Parasit.] iii. 42.1: ὃ yap χθὲς εὐπάρυφος πιναροῖς, ὡς 
ὁρᾷς, καὶ rpvxivas ῥακίοις τὴν αἰδῶ περισκέτω. But Schott maintains not 
only that poverty is suggested in the phrase, but that the Pellenian 
cloak reveals a new characteristic of the hero: he is a professional πύκτης 
and winner in the games celebrated at Pellene in Achaea. Certainly 
there is abundant evidence that victory in these games was rewarded by 
the gift of a χλαῖνα for the manufacture of which Pellene was famous 
(Strabo 386: ἔστι δὲ καὶ κώμη Πελλήνη, ὅθεν καὶ αἱ Πελληνικαὶ χλαῖναι; ἃς καὶ 
ἦθλα ἐτίθεσαν ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶσι; cf. Hesychius, Photius 8.0. Πελληνικαὶ χλαῖναι; 
Pollux vii. 67; Suidas s.v. Πελλήνη; Schol. Pindar Nem. ix. 82, and 
Boeckh’s note in Pindari Opera III. 194). Obviously the picture of 
Phyromachus as a pugilist, an old-time winner in the games, harmonizes 
with his name, with his toothlessness and bruised eyebrows, and with 
the mention of ἀγῶνες in vs: 7. Yet I venture to doubt if our hero ever 
participated in any formal public contests. He is a parasite, and the 
hard knocks he got came in the natural course of his manly efforts to 
secure a living at the expense of others. Like many of his kind he was 
a true Spartan, and I doubt not, often stood his ground and earned his 
sobriquet of “ Rough-house,” Φυρόμαχος : Plautus Capt, 471: nil moran- 
tur iam Lacones unisubselli viros, | plagipatidas; cf. ibid. 88: et hic 
quidem hercle, nisi qui coluphos perpeti | potes parasitus frangique 
aulas in caput; Ter. Hun. 244: ‘at ego infelix neque ridiculus neque 
plagas pati | possum.’; Aristophon frag. 4 K.: ὑπομένειν πληγὰς ἄκμων; 
Plautus Curc. 896-98, Pers. 60, Amph. Frag. III. The only ἀγῶνες in 
which he participated were such noble struggles for existence and sub- 
sistence; most of his kind were content to bear the blows, but Phy- 
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romachus claimed the attention even of the Comic Muse by his willingness 
to defend himself, though it resulted only in swollen eyes and the loss 
of his teeth. Granting the truth of this contention, how is the χλαῖνα 
Πελληνίς to be explained? I take refuge in a Greek proverb. The 
cloaks made at Pellene were not limited to any such small market as 
that offered by the managers of the games in the Achaean town; the 
χλαῖναι Πελληνικαί were axe ἱμάτια and dyvada (Schol. Pindar, Nem. ix. 
82); this little town, perhaps, hardly kept up with the changes in style; 
it was content to manufacture the comfortable substantial garments 
famous as early as Pindar’s day. Hence arose the proverb quoted in 
Suidas s.v. Πελλήνη and repeated with the same explanation in Paroem. 
Gr. TI, 609: . . . . Πελληναῖος χιτών, ἐπὶ τῶν παλαιὰ φορούντων ἱμάτια. 
Unless one chooses to differentiate sharply the χλαῖνα and χιτών in this 
connection, our poor parasite has simply acquired a cloak, once com- 
fortable, if out of style, and even that is worn to rags. 

In spite of his poverty and his rude grave Phyromachus has claims 
on the community. He has joined in the revels of the men about town; 
one of them should provide the στήλη and στέφανος; Posidippus supplies 
the epitaph. Phyromachus’ part was a humble one, merely that of a 
προκύων. This is not the place to discuss the semasiology of the word. 
The evidence is baffling (Pollux v. 65; Hesychius 8.0. προκυνᾶν; A.P. xi. 
822). The term κύων applied to a parasite is clear enough (cf. Plautus 
Capt. 84-86; Diog. Laert. vi.55; Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 48 ff.); 
it may best be interpreted in the words of Diog. Laert. vi. 60: τοὺς μὲν 
διδόντας σαίνων, τοὺς δὲ μὴ διδόντας ὑλακτῶν, τοὺς δὲ πονηροὺς δάκνων. The 
term προκύων would seem to be properly used of the well-trained hunting 
dog that goes ahead to find the prey; such an animal is necessarily 
subject to the beck and call of its master; perhaps through this associa- 
tion the word is applied to the κόλαξ. The γραμματικοί of A.P. xi. 322 
are πικροὶ καὶ ξηροὶ Καλλιμάχου πρόκυνες perhaps because they are servile 
adherents of the Alexandrine scholar. And the general connotation of 
the word is clear from a fragmentary passage of Philodemus’ Rhetorica 
(ed. Sudhaus, 242. 21 ff.): λέγειν ov προστάτην ὡς τῶν μετοίκων, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν 
ἀστεῖος εἴη, φίλον, εἴ δ᾽ ἥττων ἣ κατὰ τὸ τοιοῦτον, 7 

The thought of the εἴ ποτε clause Schott sorely describes in saying 
that it is equivalent to πολλάκις γάρ, etc. But what is the transition to 
the next sentence? What does ἦλθε mean? Schott, never quite forget- 
ful that he is to accept Kaibel’s ληναίην in the last verse, is disposed to 
think that ἦλθε means ἦλθεν εἰς “Acddov. The meaning would be appro- 
priate, but there are no parallels to such an abbreviation of ἦλθεν εἰς 
Adov. After συνεκώμασεν, one may naturally supply (ἦλθε) πρὸς κῶμον, 
but the function of the εἴ ποτε clause is quite complete in itself; Phy- 
romachus deserves a tribute because he has been a ovyxwpacrys. On the 
other hand, we are still mystified by this parasite who has fallen into a 
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ditch and lies there clad in the rags of his Pellenian cloak. This 
mystery is solved if we regard ἦλθε as suggesting ἦλθε πρὸς ῥωγάδα κάπε- 
τον: for the accident finds its explanation in ὁ pavpa βλέψας ἐκ πελίων .. .. 
ἐπισκυνίων. At the same time συνεκώμασεν leads up to the description 
naturally: for both the toothlessness and the dim vision are in harmony 
with the idea of συγκωμαστής suggested in συνεκώμασεν. And in my own 
view the intervening συνεκώμασεν suggests a further sequence in the 
thought: on his return from such a κῶμος the parasite falls into the 
ῥωγὰς xdweros. The epigram, of all the literary types, must suggest 
rather than explicitly set forth the transition in thought. I cannot 
expect that all readers will be convinced that my understanding of the 
thought is identical with the poet’s intention. But my interpretation of 
ῥωγὰς xdweros carries with it my understanding of ἦλθε. 

The poet, however, is concerned not merely with solving the mystery 
of his opening verses but primarily with characterizing the dead. In 
this irrisory ἐπιτύμβιον the parasite’s external features are the natural 
means of individualizing him: his appetite is an attribute of his class. 
Phyromachus came to the xdweros marked by certain features that are 
explained by his function as παράσιτος and συγκωμαστής, his dim vision 
and toothless mouth. But he came, too, marked by features that find 
no explanation in what we have as yet heard about him: he was τριχι- 
kdBepias and μονολήκυθος. The former word is an emendation, but a 
very plausible conjecture involving slight change in the text, and in 
harmony with the conclusion of the epigram. What does τριχιδιφθερίας 
mean? 

The suffix in τριχιδιφθερίας is unusual enough to make the considerable 
number of words in -ἀς in Pollux’ account of the masks (iv. 133 ff.) very 
noticeable. Here we find fvpias (133), ἐν χρῷ xovpias (138, 148), droxara- 
fias (144), ἀναφαλαντίας (144, 145, 149), σκιατροφῶς (147), κάτω τριχῶς (148, 
149); and elearly the last phrase, together with διφθεράς (137, 140; cf. 
διφθερῖτις, 138) are of special interest. It is obvious that this suffix is 
somewhat peculiar to the technical terms applied to tragic and comic 
masks. We do not find τριχιδιφθερίας in Pollux’ list, nor does his 
‘description of the mask of the parasite include any features that suggest 
τριχιδιφθερίας. From the description, however, of the mask known as 
διφθερίᾷς and worn by θεράποντες in tragedy, we may get a general 
notion of its distinctive features: τὰ μέντοι θεραπόντων πρόσωπα διφθερώς, 
σφηνοπώγων, ἀνάσιλλος. ὁ μὲν διφθερίας ὄγκον οὐκ ἔχων περίκρανον δ᾽ ἔχει καὶ rpi- 
χας ἐκτενισμένας λευκάς, πρόσωπον ὕπωχρόν τε καὶ ὑπόλενκον, καὶ μνκτῆρα τραχύν, 
ἐπισκύνιον μετέωρον, ὀφθαλμοὺς σκυθρωπούς (iv. 187). Similarly, of the 
women’s masks in tragedy; ἡ δὲ διφθερῖτις .. .. ὄγκον οὐκ ἔχει. In tragedy, 
then, the διφθερίας was distinguished from other masks by having no ὄγκος; 
the reference to the hair in the description is not specifically covered by 
the first element in our compound, but both the λευκαὶ τρίχες and τριχι- 
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διφθερίας seem to be pretty well covered in Auson. Epp. 22. 9-10 (if the 
adjectives refer to Phormio): canus, comosus, hispidus, trux, atribua, | 
Terentianus Phormio. We may also note that other details in the 
account of the tragic διφθερίας would harmonize in a general way with 
Posidippus’ picture of Phyromachus (μυκτὴρ τραχύς, ὀφθαλμοὶ σκυθρωποί) 
but of course it is not certain that the comic διφθερίας would repeat these 
features. Finally, in Pollux’ account of the mask of the παράσιτος in 
comedy, one detail is worth noting: κόλαξ δὲ καὶ παράσιτος μέλανες, οὐ μὴν 
ἔξω παλαίστρας, ἐπίγρυποι, εὐπαθεῖς - τῷ δὲ παρασίτῳ μᾶλλον κατέαγε τὰ ὦτα καὶ 
φαιδρότερός ἐστιν, ὥσπερ ὁ κόλαξ ἀνατέταται κακοηθέστερον τὰς ὀφρῦς; the 
form οὗ the ears in the parasite’s mask would be a very realistic repro- 
duction of an injury our pugnacious friend might well have suffered in 
his ἀγῶνες, but this detail] Posidippus does not choose to include in his 
picture. 

No doubt the distinguishing features of the costume and mask of 
the parasite in comedy reproduced or exaggerated actual characteristics 
of the type. On the stage the λήκυθος was an essential part of the 
“properties” of the needy parasite: cynicum esse egentem oportet para- 
situm probe: ampullam, strigilem, scaphium, soccos, pallium, | marsup- 
pium habeat,..<. Plautus Pers. 123-25, cf. Leo, Hermes 41. 441 ff.; 
vendo (says the parasite) . . . . robiginosam strigilim, ampullam rubi- 
dam,|.... Plautus Stich. 230-31; it is not possible to say whether a 
fragment of Aristophanes’ Δαιταλεῖς (207 K.) is concerned with a parasite: 
οὐδ᾽ ἐστὶν αὐτῷ στλεγγὶς οὐδὲ λήκυθος. If this evidence is scanty, the state- 
ment of Pollux (iv. 120) carries conviction: τοῖς δὲ παρασίτοις πρόσεστι καὶ 
στλεγγὶς καὶ λήκυθος. Μονολήκυθος, therefore, like τριχιδιφθερίας, suggests 
Phyromachus as he was known to the audience in the theater. There is 
no need of reading between the lines, as Schott does, and discovering a 
hidden reference to the funeral λήκυθος. 

According to my interpretation Posidippus has combined the fea- 
tures of Phyromachus as they were known to his friends and patrons, 
with the characteristics of the parasite on the comic stage. Just where 
this combination begins must remain uncertain; we have seen that even 
the simile of the crow may reflect incidentally the nose of the comic 
mask; the features in vss. 5-6 are not necessarily at odds with the same 
mask. But up to vs.7 there has been no positive intrusion of the πρόσω- 
πον κωμικόν; in τριχιδιφθερίας, however, the reader must have been startled 
by the technical word, and μονολήκυθος fell in with the association of 
ideas stimulated by τριχιδιφθερίς. Naturally the poet explains this 
startling intrusion of alien elements: ἐκ yap ἀγώνων τῶν τότε ληναικὴν᾽ 
ἦλθ᾽ ὑπὸ Καλλιόπην. The ἀγῶνες are suggested by ὁ μαυρὰ βλέψας ἐκ 
πελίων νωδὸς émoxuviwyv—eyes have been dimmed and teeth lost in the 
hard treatment parasites are subjected to; but after the physical suffer- 
ing of actual experience, Phyromachus became a theme of the Comic 
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Muse; to her he owes particularly the features suggested in τριχιδιφθερίας 
and μονολήκυθος. Possibly the two definite articles (δ, 7) make clear this 
division. The γάρ of vs. 7, so far from being “fortasse corruptum,” is sine 
dubio necessarium! The emendation of ληναικήν to ληναικῶν (Casaubon) 
is no longer feasible. The suggestion of ληναίην in the sense of funebrem 
becomes intolerable. Καλλιόπην, thanks to Callimachus, remains intact; 
nor need we think, even if we do not read, κοῖλον ὀπήν or any equivalent 
pun. γ 

The epigram has slight literary merit; ἦλθε in a literal sense in vs. 5, 
and in a figurative sense in vs. 8, is unpardonably awkward. But the 
poem, in my interpretation, adds to the interesting evidence in Greek 
epigram of the influence of comedy on contemporary literary types, and 
in itself is a document of some importance bearing on the parasite and 
his characteristics in life and in the drama: Ribbeck in his Kolax, Giese 
in his study of the parasite, seem to have overlooked it. Without the 
“new” Callimachus perhaps it would have passed unnoticed for many a 
day. 


Tuer University or CHICAGO 
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NOTES ON AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon 1437; 1168; 1172 


I. Ag. 1437, for ἀσπὶς read alyis. : 
1434. οὔ μοι φόβου μέλαθρον ἔλπὶς duwarei, 
ἕως ἂν αἴθῃ πῦρ ἐφ᾽ ἑστίας ἐμῆς 
Αἴγισθος, ὡς τὸ πρόσθεν εὖ φρονῶν ἐμοί. 
1437. οὗτος γὰρ ἡμῖν ᾿ ἀσπὶς ἰ οὐ σμικρὰ θράσους. 
alyls 
My expectation treadeth not the halls of Fear, 
While that there blazeth as a fire upon my hearth 
Aegisthus, loyal unto me as heretofore. 
For he ’s our no mean aegis-shield of confidence, 
1.6. (Aegisthus, say I), “for he is,” etc. 

1. The interchange of ow and cy in the capital forms 3P and sf 
would have been easy. 

2. No hostility was called forth, as is the case in modern literature, 
whether by the formal pun or by paronomasia. This may be noted all 
the way from Od. ix. 366, 406, 408, 410, 414, in οὔτις --- Οὗτις, and μήτις --- 
pyres or, as Professor Manatt reminds me, in Od. xix. 407, 409, ὀδυσσά- 
μενος — Ὀδυσεύς, or in Aesch. Prom. 85-86, Προμηθώ ---προμηθέως, down to 
χρηστός --- Χριστός in the Christian Fathers (e.g. Just. Mart. A, 4, 4; cf. 
Gildersleeve ad loc.). 

Aeschylus seems to have been especially hospitable to the play upon 
words between a proper name and some other word, as may be shown 
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by two parallels to Αἴγισθος ---αἰγίς within the limits of this same play, 
i.e., Ag. 688-89, "EXévav— ἑλένας, ἔλανδρος, ἑλέπτολις, and 1080-82, ᾿Απολλον 
- ἀπόλλων --- ἀπώλεσας. Incidentally, this propensity of Aeschylus might 
even reinforce the MS reading (as against the Scholiast and the con- 
fusion in Plutarch) of ἄριστος, rather than δίκαιος, with its reference to 
᾿Αριστείδης in Aesch. Sept. 592. 

Another paronomasia between Αἴγισθος and αἴθῃ (1435) would be con- 
ceivable but far-fetched, and the γάρ in 1487, if the full stop is retained 
at the end of the line, seems to require something that emphasizes and 
explains the choice of the comparison. Even if ἀσπίς is retained the 
αἰγίς is almost inevitably suggested, whether we think of it as a conven- 
tional shield or the Homeric flexible covering for arm or head or back or 
chest. Its Homeric function as a weapon of offense would not be 
ignored in the limiting word θράσους. 

Dr. Verrall, feeling that ydp is without due motive as the line is ordi- 
narily punctuated, removes the full stop after θράσους and makes οὗτος 


γάρ look forward to xefras . . . . Avpavryjpws. This, at least, recognizes 
the difficulty in the usual reading although it cures it in a different way 
from the one here proposed. 


8. That the aegis was at least not foreign to the poet’s range of 
thought, as one of the scraps from the Homeric banquet-table, may be 
inferred from the fact that he makes reference to it in both of the other 
parts of this trilogy, i.e., Choeph. 598 and Hum. 404. 

4. The possible objection that the comparison, drawn from the 
sphere of divinity, would not be applied to mortals does not seem cogent 
in view of the thoroughgoing anthropomorphism with which human 
attributes and appurtenances are given to gods—from βοῶπις or χρυσό- 
θρονος Hera down to weapons of offense or defense, like this goat-skin 
arm- or chest-protector. In Jl. xviii. 204 Athena herself lends the aegis 
to a mortal, Achilles. Why should not Clytemnestra hold before herself 
Aegisthus as an aegis and a terror to the men of Argos? 

II. In Agamemnon 1163 the MS reading has given rise to suspicion 
and emendation, as ἂν is desired. 

νεογνὸς ἀνθρώπων μάθοι. 
Sidgwick (foll. Karsten) edits: 
vebryoros ἃν ἀίων μάθοι. 


If we read: νεογνὸς ἂν φρονῶν μάθοι, the change between ΑΝΘΡΩΠΩΝ 
and AN®PONON would be much slighter. An iambus would correspond 
to a tribrach in the antistrophe: καί ris σε κακοφρονῶν τίθη-. That φρονῶν 
would thus occur in the same position in strophe and antistrophe is cer- 
tainly no objection (though it must also be noted that the participle in 
the antistrophe is itself an emendation for the MS κακοφρονεῖν) A diffi- 
culty may seem to arise with the translation: “A newborn child of any 
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wit might understand.” This may seem to throw the emphasis where it 
is not needed. Or it may be objected that φρονῶν with veoyvds is a con- 
tradiction in terms; cf. Choeph. 753 where an infant is defined as τὸ μὴ 
φρονοῦν; but the oxymoron is no more adventurous than the revealing of 
wisdom “to babes and sucklings.” 

III. Agamemnon 1172: 

Téye δὲ θερμόνου: τάχ᾽ ἐμπέδῳ βαλῶΐ 
Sidgwick approves (but does not admit into his text) Miller’s ingenious 
conjecture: 

ἐγὼ δὸ θερμὴν οὐ ordy’ ἐν πόδῳ βαλῶ; 
May not ἐμέ lurk in ἐμπέδῳϊ! If 50, read: 

ἐγὼ 82 θερμόνους τάχ᾽ ἐμὲ πέδοι Badd. 
πόλιν μὲν in the previous line is contrasted with ἐγὼ δὲ... . éué—“The 
city has fallen, soon I too shall fall.” In lines 1139, 1149, 1161, and here 
Cassandra returns, after each comparison, to the frank, physical dread 
of her own violent death and, after her subsequent long speech, she 
prays, at 1298-94, that she may die “unconvulsed,” by one swift stroke. 
The unusual word θερμόνους, in which lies the chief difficulty, may look 
forward to this. 

For the loc. πέδοι (or dat. πέδῳ) cf. Eur. 1.4. 39, ῥίστεις τε πέδῳ (πέδοι) 
πεύκην and the use of πίπτω (= pass. of βάλλω) Aesch. Choeph. 48, πεσόντος 
αἵματος πέδοι and Eum. 479 πέδοι πεσών, etc. The pregnant use of ἐν with 
dative is not reinforced by such Homeric parallels (incompletely cited 
by L. and S.; vide sub art. “éy”) as also contain the loc. χαμαὶ e.g. Il. 4. 
482, ἐν κονίῃσι χαμαὶ πέσεν with 11]. δ. 583, and JI. 5. 588, χαμαὶ βάλον κονίῃσι; 
although other examples, when the loc. is not added, support Miller’s 
emendation as well as Aesch. Fragm. 188: μηδ᾽ αἵματος πέμφιγα πρὸς πέδῳ 
βάλῃς. 

The singular στάξ =“a drop” is unknown, and the position of the 
interrogative ov hardly seems felicitous. 

Finally, τάχα seems to be essential. Cf. the corresponding line, 1161, 
’ in the strophe and ἐν τάχει in 1240. Cassandra reiterates to the chorus 
the nearness of her doom. For ἐμέ--- ἐμαυτόν cf. Ktithner-Gerth Griech. 
Gram. II, i, 559. 


Franois α΄. ALLINSON 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


PLAUTUS Asinaria 374 


In scheming to provide the necessary money for the purchase of 
Philaenium, the slaves Libanus and Leonida plan that the latter shall, 
by personating Saurea the atriensis, receive the twenty minae that the 
mercator is going to pay that worthy for the asses. As the overseer of 
the slave familia, Saurea enjoys, among other privileges, that of beating 
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the other slaves. So Leonida admonishes Libanus that if, while playing 
the réle of Saurea, he should cuff him on the cheek, he should not be 
angry. Libanus, having no relish for such treatment, vehemently ex- 


claims: 
373. Hercle uero tu cauebis ne me attingas, si sapis, 
Ne hodie malo cum auspicio nomen commutaueris. 


It is evident that Libanus here intends to suggest some such play 
upon the newly assumed name as will make it one of unlucky omen to its 
new bearer. The only explanation I have found in the editions is the 
suggestion of Colerus, given by Taubmann,' repeated by Gronovius and 
ignored by later commentators. According to this, Saurea suggests 
Taurea, in the sense of a lash of rawhide. 

In place of this I should offer the following. In the Greek original 
of the play, the Onagos of Demophilus (vid. prol. 10 f.), this name 
Saurea would at once suggest σαύρα, “lizard.” Many species of this 
animal are marked with stripes, lateral or longitudinal, or spots, upon 
the back or sides, or both. In fact all the lizards named by Boulenger? 


1*¢C, Colerus, meus olim Heilsbrunae in his studiis consecraneus, putabat allu- 
sum ad vocem Taurea, quae loreum etiam flagellum significet, quod Pseud. Act I, 2, 
terginum appellet, ὠμοβύρσινον ; Tertullianus: ‘alii inter venatorum taureas scapulis 


patientissimis inambulaverunt.’’’ 


2 Catalogue of the Lizards in the British Museum, by George Albert Boulenger, 
3 vols., 1885-87. In this work we find the following lizards assigned to Greece proper : 


A. Family GecxonrDaE: 
1. nodactylus kotschyi, with angular transverse bands. 
2. Hemidactylus turcicus, with dark spots. 


B. Family ANGuIpDazE: 
1. Ophisaurus apus, with dark-brown undulated cross bands on the back and 
vertical bars on the sides of the head. 


©. Family Lacerti(pasE: 

1. Lacerta viridis maior, with three or five yellowish ohgitudine! streaks, usually 
disappearing in adults, which are speckled with black. 

2. Lacerta peloponnesiaca, with blackish spots or longitudinal streaks. 

3. Lacerta muralis mae decal with black spots or blackish and whitish streaks 
along the back and usually a large black ocellus with blue center above the 
axilla. 

4. Lacerta danfordii, speckled or reticulated with black, spotted sides. 

δ. Algiroides nigropunctatus, with black spots 

6. Algiroides moreoticus, with black and white spots and yellowish streak along 
each side of body. 

Ὁ. Family Scrxcrpaz: 
1; roe icoabied pannonicus, with a blackish light-edged lateral streak on each side. 
2. Ophtomorus punctatissimus, has sides crowded with black spots and each ven- 
] scale has a large brown dot. 

3. Chalcides ocellatus, with dark or light ocelli, sometimes confluent into irregu- 
lar transverse bands. 

Other lizards mentioned as found in lands distinctively Greek in classical times are: 


A. Family AcamipaE: 1, Agamo stellio. 

B. Family AMPHISBENIDAE: 1, Blanus strauchti; 2, Blanus bedriagae. 

Ο. Family Lacegrripas: 1, Lacerta viridis strigata; 2, Lacerta parva; 3, Lacerta 
taurica; 4, Acanthodactylus schreiberi; 5, Ophiops slepans: 6, Ophiops 
schluetert. 

D. Family ScrncipaE: 1, Mabuia septentaeniata; 2, Chalcides tridactylus. 

E. Family OHamMarLEonTIDAE: 1, Chamaeleon vulgaris. 
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as found in either Greece proper or such Greek lands as the coasts of 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, the Ionian Islands, etc., are so marked. There can 
be no doubt that some, if not most or all of these, represent varieties 
known to the ancients. 

The classical writers have a fair number of references to the lizard, 
but little in the way of a description of its personal appearance. 
Dioscorides (2. 70) tells us that some call the σήψ also σαύρα χαλκιδική. 
Aristotle (Hist. Anim. 8. 24,38) says of it: καὶ 4 καλουμένη χαλκὶς ὑπό τινων, 
ὑπὸ δ᾽ ἐνίων ζιγνίξ. The Scholiast on Nicander’s Theriaca, 817, explains 
this name: καλεῖται δὲ καὶ yaAxis: ἔχει γὰρ ἐπὶ τοῦ νώτου χαλκιζούσας ῥάβδους. 
The description given by Pliny, N.H., xxix. 5, is similar: “lacerta aeneas 
in tergo virgas habens.” 

Saurea, then, suggests σαύρα and this in turn suggests the ῥάβδοι or 
the ocelli as familiar and characteristic marks of the lizards of Greece. 
Hence Libanus means: “Hit me and 1} make areal σαύρα of you,” ie., 
he will cover him with stripes with a rod or with black and blue spots 
with his fists. The stripes would seem preferable because of the play 
upon the word ῥάβδος in the thought of the Greek original. Any lizard, 
however, whether striped, or spotted, or both, aptly serves to explain the 
name!and the omen. As a literary analogue we may compare Herondas 
iii. 89, ἀλλ᾽ ἐστὶν ὕδρης ποικιλώτερος πολλῷ, spoken with reference to 
Cottalus, the laggard schoolboy, after the flogging by his teacher 
Lampriscus. 

Samuet Grant OLIPHANT 

Otivet CoLLEGE 


THE MEANING OF KYKAO® IN PLATO, REP. 424 A 


καὶ μὴν, εἶπον, πολιτεία, ἐάνπερ ἅπαξ ὁρμήσῃ εὖ, ἔρχεται ὥσπερ κύκλος αὐξα- 
νομένη. 

In the many commentaries and conjectures on this passage the simple 
and, I think, certain meaning has been missed. The error has arisen 
from the attempt to find a distinct physical image in κύκλος. No con- 
crete metaphor of hoop or wheel (Jowett and Campbell) or circle widen- 
ing in water, or even of the actual drawing of a mathematical circle is 
intended. The familiar passages about the “cycle of existence,” whether 
in the heavens, the elements, the seasons, or the ἀποκατάστασις οὗ human 


1Certainly the omen, if not also the name. The explanation of Saurea asa slave 
name connoting the idea of one who is as striped or spotted as a σαύρα as the result of 
floggings or cuffings would seem at least as probable as that of K. Schmidt, Hermes 
XXXVII, 206, connecting the name with σαύρα as a metonym of πέος in the Anthology 
and erotic writers. Our interpretation of the passage in the Asinaria is, however, 
entirely independent of the origin of the name. 
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affairs are not in point. The κύκλῳ δέξις of logic is more closely related, 
but for those who care to be accurate is not the same thing. The 
“circle” here, as the context shows, is taken broadly and loosely to sig- 
nify the reciprocal and cumulative effect of nurture on nature and nature 
on nurture. It is a case of what Porphyry De Abstinent. 2. 40 calls 
αἰτία δι’ ἀλλήλων which can be confounded with proof δι’ ἀλλήλων or 
κύκλῳ only by confusion of reasons with causes. In proof δι᾽ ἀλλήλων 
the emphasis is on the indefinite continuity of the circular movement or 
on the return to the starting point, the identity of τέλος and ἀρχή. In 
αἰτία δι’ ἀλλήλων it is on rectprocal action and cumulative effect. Por- 
phyry’s example is the corruption of the wise by public upinion, and the 
corroboration of public opinion by the concessions of the wise. The 
Platonic passage taken as a whole is precisely similar. Commentators 
strangely overlook the γάρ and the αὖ in the words that follow those 
already cited: τροφὴ yap καὶ waidevors χρηστὴ σῳζομένη φύσεις ἀγαθὰς 
ἐμποιεῖ, καὶ αὖ φύσεις χρησταὶ τοιαύτης παιδείας ἀντιλαμβάνουσαι ἔτι βελτίους 
τῶν προτέρων φύονται εἰς τε τἄλλα καὶ εἰς τὸ γεννᾶν. 

I have found only a few examples of this force οὗ κύκλος; but they 
are sufficient to establish the usage, and further search would doubtless 
discover others. 

In [Plato] Hpist. 8. 358 Ὁ the suggestion of the geometrical circle is 
more explicit, but otherwise the meaning is the same. τὸ σμικρὸν τοῦτο 
μεγάλων καὶ μυρίων κακῶν αἴτιον ἑκάστοτε ξυμβαίνει γιγνόμενον, καὶ πέρας οὐδέν 
ποτε τελεῖται, ξυνάπτει δὲ ἀεὶ παλαιὰ τελευτὴ δοκοῦσα ἀρχῇ φνομένῃ νέᾳ, διο- 
λέσθαι δ᾽ ὑπὸ τοῦ κύκλον τούτον κινδυνεύσει καὶ τὸ τυραννικὸν ἅπαν καὶ τὸ 
δημοτικὸν γένος. 

Here the cumulation is of evil, as it is in Porphyry, and in Dion 
Cass. XLIV. 29 κύκλος τις ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἀεὶ τῶν κακῶν γίγνεται, καὶ ἀνταπόδωσις 
ἐκ διαδοχῆς τῶν δεινῶν συμβαίνει, τό τε γὰρ etc. That is, the evils of faction 
are cumulative and interminable, for every defeat stimulates the desire 
for revenge in the worsted party. Note the ἀντάποδωσις, the paying back 
with interest or “tit for tat” of comedy. 

In like manner Iamblichus de Myster. p. 177. 10 Parthey, says that 
evil men attract evil spirits and are in turn made worse by them: owav- 
ξονταί re ὑπ᾽ ἀλλήλων οὕτως καθάπερ τις κύκλος ἀρχὴν τ 7 συνάπτων καὶ 
ἀνταποδιδοὺς τὴν ἴσην ἀμοιβὴν ὡσαύτως. 

Here as in the 8th Platonic Epistle there is conscious reference to 
the mathematical circle, and the language resembles that used by Aris- 
totelian commentators in explanation of reasoning in a circle. Cf. 
Eustratius in Analyt. Post. p. 177. 1, Themist. in Analyt. Post B 12. 
p. 54. 23. But the difference noted above holds. 

If tbese parallels are pertinent, those cited by W.G. Headlam in 
E. J. Phil. XXX. 291 ff. are not to the point. He quotes Soph. fr. 787 
on the phases of the moon: 
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ἀλλ᾽ οὑμὸς αἰεὶ πότμος ἐν πυκνῷ θεοῦ 
τροχῷ κυκλέϊται καὶ μεταλλάσσει φύσιν 
ὥσπερ σελήνης ὄψις .. .. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἀδήλου πρῶτον ἔρχεται ven 
* * * * » 4 
χὥτανπερ αὑτῆς ἐκπρεπεστάτη φανῇ 
πάλιν διαρρεῖ κἀπὶ μηδὲν ἔρχεται. 


Evidently the Platonic κύκλος of cumulative effect has nothing to do 
either with the waxing and waning moon or with the distinct image of 
a wheel that precedes it in Sophocles. The same may be said of the 
passage which Headlam cites from Hippodamus the Pythagorean apud 
Stob. Flor. 98.71. It is merely a statement of the commonplace that 
all human things move in a cycle of growth and decay. That idea is 
familiar to Plato, but he is not dwelling upon it here. His point is that, 
given a good start, ἐάνπερ ἅπαξ ὁρμήσῃ εὖ (cf. ἀρχήν re καὶ ὁρμὴν κτλ. in 
Poltt. 306 D) prosperous growth will be spontaneous and progressive. 
It would have been singularly inept to weaken this thought by an allu- 
sion to the truism that everything must wane as well as wax. 

This consideration is fatal also to Adam’s interpretation, which agrees 
with Headlam’s on this point though otherwise differing. Adam does 
not look for a “wheel” or a “hoop,” but he says: “The fact is that the 
growth of a natural (κατὰ φύσιν) city is just like the drawing of a circle 
in Plato’s way of thinking. Like a circle it grows and expands, like a 
circle, too, when its zenith is passed, it narrows to the inevitable end.” 
But κατὰ φύσιν here means “rightly,” and, to waive the objection that a 
circle does not expand and narrow, but is traced, and that, except in 
astronomy, its “zenith” is hardly intelligible, Plato is not thinking at 
all of the “inevitable end” here. He is telling us that in a rightly (xara 
φύσιν) constituted state the good consequences of the right start are 
cumulative and due to a kind of reciprocal causality. 

I may add in conclusion that Aristotle perhaps had Plato in mind in 
a passage which I am not able to interpret with certainty. In Rhet.1.9, 
13676 29 he says: τὸ δ᾽ ἐγκώμιον τῶν ἔργων ἐστίν, τὰ δὲ κύκλῳ εἰς πίστιν, οἷον 
εὐγένεια καὶ παιδεία. 

This by Aristotelian usage would mean: “The encomium is of 
actions, and attendant circumstances (the things round about) are (to be 
used) for confirmation.” And so it is generally taken. But the next 
sentence adds εἰκὸς γὰρ ἐξ ἀγαθῶν ἀγαθοὺς καὶ τὸν οὕτω τραφέντα τοιοῦτον 
εἶναι. Is it not barely possible that τὰ δὲ κύκλῳ gets a special meaning 
here by reminiscence of the Platonic passage? 

Pau SHorey 
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Hattiden und Danubter in Griechenland. Weitere Forschungen 
zu den “Vorgriechischen Ortsnamen” von AvaustT FIOK. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1909. 8vo, vi + 53 pp. 


Readers of our review in Class. Phil. 1909, p. 206, may remember 
that in his Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Fick undertook to distinguish in 
the pre-Hellenic names of Greek localities the languages of various 
ancient tribes and races, such as Hittites, Kydonians, Pelasgians, Thra- 
cians, etc. In the present monograph, an “aftermath” (as it is called 
in the preface) to the former investigation, the races and languages con- 
cerned are more definitely divided into two groups, viz.: 

I. Hittites (““Hattiden”) in Europe and Asia Minor, subdivided into 

a) Hittite aboriginals of Europe, consisting of (1) Pelagonians, 
Pelasgians, Tyrsenians, in the eastern portion of the Balkan peninsula; 
and (2) Lelegans. The latter, originally settled —according to Fick— 
in the northwestern regions of the Balkan peninsula, were pressed back 
by the Illyrians toward the east of the Balkans and from there spread to 
the Greek islands and to the western shore of Asia Minor. 

b) Hittites of Asia Minor, including (1) the Hignetes in Rhodos; 
(2) the Eteocretans; (3) the Lycians; (4) the Carians, Lydians, and 
Mysians. 

II. “Danubians,” a name coined by Fick for the Phrygio-Thracian 
tribes settled at this early period along the banks of the Danube. The 
Danubians belong to the Indo-European family and are divided into 
(1) the Brygians (Βρύγοι or Βρύγιοι, the European brothers of the Phry- 
gians), whose traces Fick discovers not only in Macedonia but also in 
the western portion of the Balkan peninsula, e.g., in Epeiros; (2) the 
Illyrians, on both sides of the Adriatic Sea and, according to Fick, 
traceable to scattered regions in Greece proper; (3) Thracians “in 
Thessaly, Phokis, and Attica (Eleusis).” 

This classification seems in itself plausible enough and is to a cer- 
tain extent substantiated by outside evidence. If accordingly, however, 
we expect to find a clear-cut distinction in the pre-Hellenic nomenclature 
between Indo-European and Hittite names, we probably shal] be disap- 
pointed. If it is often difficult to decide whether a locality bears a 
Hellenic or non-Hellenic name, the decision is still more difficult as to 
the Indo-European or foreign origin of the non-Hellenic material. More- 
over, “ Hittite” names are found not infrequently in regions assigned by 
Fick to Danubian (i.e., Indo-European) settlers. The Kydonians, e.g., 
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of Western Crete are counted by Fick' among the Danubian tribes, yet 
among the Kydonian names is recorded that of the mountain Βερέκυνδος, 
containing the suffix -vé-, one of the characteristic elements of Hittite 
names. The difficulty may be obviated in various ways. We may 
assume, e.g., with Fick (Vorgr. Ortsnamen 149) that the Kydonian 
tribe presents a mixture of Indo-European and Hittite elements. The 
fact, however, remains that a “Hittite” name is found here in a “ Danu- 
bian” settlement, and the same conditions exist in the Balkan peninsula, 
where Fick (Hatt. u. Dan. 22 ff.) assumes a “Pelagonian-Pelasgian 
stratum” in Thracian and Illyrian regions. The question even may be 
raised whether we are allowed to regard Thracian and Phrygian, as is 
the fashion now, as Indo-European languages. I am ready to admit 
that among the Thracian names collected by Tomaschek in his treatise 
on “Die alten Thraker” (Sitzber. ἃ. Wiener Akad., Phil. hist. K1., Vols. 
128, 180, 181) there are many which bear a close similarity to Indo- 
European, especially to Slavic, proper names. We must not, however, 
overlook the fact that there are other Thracian names—and this prob- 
ably applies to the majority of these names—that cannot be called any 
more Indo-European than, e.g., the majority of the Etruscan names. 
The Thracian language accordingly may be counted among the “mixed” 
languages. If we consider that the Indo-Europeans appear in the south 
of the Balkan peninsula as conquerors subduing an earlier foreign 
(“Hittite”) population, there is no reason why Thracian and Phrygian 
should not be regarded as languages of the Hittite variety which, by a 
considerable admixture of Indo-European material, have gained the 
appearance of Indo-European or at least semi-Indo-European languages. 

Matters are hardly different in regard to the Illyrian. This name is 
used by Fick so as to include the Messapian. But among the Illyrian 
and Messapian names mentioned by Fick (V.O. 142 ff., Hatt. u. Dan. 
29-32) there are very few, if any, that seem to contain Indo-European 
elements. Nor can I convince myself that the question is -settled in 
favor of the Indo-European by the Messapian inscriptions. 

Fick, it seems to me, has to a certain extent obviated his own dis- 
tinction between Hittites and Danubians by admitting (V.O. 142) the 
possibility of a mixture between (Hittite) Lelegans and (Indo-Eur.) 
Illyrians, and by assuming (Hatt. u. Dan. 22) a Hittite substratum 
(“Pelagonisch-Pelasgischer Untergrund”) in Thracia and Illyria. 

The question I am raising is perhaps of little practical consequence. 
Whether the answer be given the one way or the other, it cannot materi- 
ally affect the validity of Fick’s results, because these are not exclusively 

1 Hatt. u. Danudb. 39. Fick has abandoned his former theory (Vorgr. Ortsn. 161.) 
that the Kydonians were immigrants from N.W. Asia Minor. In his present opinion, 


the Kydonians were an Illyrico-Thracian or, more particularly, a Brygian tribe, which 
found ita way to Orete from the western shores of the Balkan peninsula. 
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based on linguistic evidence, but rather on ethnographical data, due 
attention having been given by Fick to historical traditions preserved by 
ancient authors, to the identity or similarity of geographical names in 
various parts of Greece (or of Greece and Asia), to the connection 
between mythological conceptions or religious cults, etc. In this respect, 
the present monograph serves as a continuation and supplement of the 
Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, with occasional modifications of sundry 
details (as, e.g., in regard to the immigration to Crete of the Kydonians). 


A prominent place is given by Fick in both of his treatises to the 
island of Crete. (See Vorgriech. Ortsnamen 6-40, 125-127, and Hate. 
u. Dan. 8-18 and 36-88.) The conditions, indeed, found in Crete are 
especially instructive, and it may be of interest, therefore, to compare 
Fick’s results with those arrived at by Rich. Meister in his important 
treatise Dorer und Achdaer (I. Teil) in the Abhandlungen der K. Sachs. 
Geselisch. d. Wissensch., Phil, hist. Cl., Bd. XXIV, No. III (Leipzig, 
1904). Meister’s purpose, to be sure, is different from that of Fick. He 
does not concern himself primarily with pre-Hellenic but with early 
Hellenic conditions, and bases his conclusions not on proper names but 
on dialectic differences found in Greek inscriptions and literary sources. 
The principal question which Meister sets out to answer is the one: 
Who were the ancient Achaeans? and why is it that ᾿Αχαιοί serves at the 
earliest Greek period (e.g., in Homer) as a general designation of the 
Greeks? The ingenious manner in which the problem is solved recom- 
mends itself by its very simplicity. 

Meister begins with showing that in the Laconian inscriptions, here- 
tofore supposed to belong to one and the same dialect, two different 
varieties must be distinguished: (a) one exhibiting the well-known fea- 
tures common to most of the so-called Doric dialects; and (6) another 
characterized by the following phonetic peculiarities: (1) h instead of 
intervocalic c, e.g., νικάδας = att. νικήσας; (2) o instead of 0, e.g., Σήριππος 
-Ξ- Θήριππος; (8) 8 (initial) or 55 (intermediate) for ζ, o.g., Δεύς = Ζεύς; 
γυμνάδδομαι = γυμνάζομαι; (4) B instead of ¢, e.g., βοικέτας = *couxeéras, att. 
οἰκέτης; (δ) « instead of ε before a- and o-vowels, 6.2.) σιός = θεός. Meister 
proves that the difference between the two varieties goes hand in hand 
with (a) that of the original population which in consequence of the 
Doric immigration was reduced in Laconia to the condition of περίοικοι 
and efAwres; and (b) that of the Doric conquerors, who settled in Sparta 
and its immediate vicinity as a privileged and strictly organized cast 
refraining from intermixture with the vanquished population. Similar 
conditions, as Meister points out, prevailed elsewhere in regions to which 
the Doric migration extended, e.g., in Argos. 

The conclusion then seems unavoidable that the dialect which here- 
tofore has gone under the general name of Doric (θεός, νικάσᾶς, etc.) is 
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rather a pre-Doric language, viz., that of the Greek tribes subdued by 
the Doric invaders. It is these pre-Doric tribes that are called ᾿Αχαιοί 
by Homer, the Homeric poems in this as in other respects representing 
the conditions that prevailed in Greece at the time preceding the Doric 
invasion. 

As regards the island of Crete in particular, Meister (pp. 61-97) is 
able to trace in the Cretan inscriptions the same difference between an 
Achaean and a genuine Doric dialect which he observed in Laconia. 
While in Laconia the Doric population is found in Sparta and its imme- 
diate vicinity, the Doric strongholds of Crete are formed by the two 
cities of Gortyn (together with the neighboring towns of Lebena, Phai- 
stos, Inatos, Priansos) and Knosos in the center of the island. Of the 
five criteria characteristic of the Laconian Doric, at least four (i.e., Nos. 
2-5) occur in the inscriptions of these cities in essentially the same 
manner (though not without differences in detail) as in Laconia. On 
the other hand: both the extreme eastern and the extreme western por- 
tions of the island agree—so far as the earlier pre-Hellenic dialects 
have not been preserved'—rather with the “Achaean” dialect of the 
pre-Doric population of the Peloponnesus. The transition from the 
Doric center to the Achaean extremities is a gradual one, there being 
found on either side of the central division a district more or less influ- 
enced by the Doric dialect of Gortyn and Knosos. As a result of 
Meister’s theory (or, as I would prefer to say, Meister’s discovery) the 
-Cretan cities represented by Greek inscriptions may be assigned to five 
different zones, viz. (proceeding from west to east): 

1. Western Crete (Kydonia): Polyrhen, Kantanos, Elyros, Diktyn- 
naion, Kydonia, Aptara, Hyrtakina, Tarrha, Lappa. 

2. Western transition zone: Sybrita, Sulia, Eleutherna, Vaxos, Rhau- 
kos, Arkadia. 

8. Central Crete: Gortyn with Lebena, Phaistos, Inatos, Priansos; 
Knosos (Knossos). 

4, Eastern transition zone: Lyttos (Lyktos), Biannos, Malla, Dreros, 
Olus, Lato, Istron, Eronos (Erannos), Allaria. 

δ. Eastern Crete (the “ Eteocretan” district): Itanos, Praisos (Prasos), 
Hierapytna, Oleros. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the two scholars do not quite agree as 
to the interpretation of the term “Achaeans,” the results at which Fick 
and Meister arrived, as it seems independently of each other, may be 
well made to agree. It is to be hoped that further light will be shed on 
the early ethnology of Crete and of Greece as a whole when the puzzling 
Minoan inscriptions, discovered by Dr. Evans, shall have been deciphered. 

Hermann Couiitz 

Jouns Hoexins UNIVERSITY 

1Compare on the Eteocretan inscriptions of Praisos: Meister, p. 62, on the non- 
Hellenic language of Kydonia, ibid., p. 66. 
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Platon. Von Constantin Ritter. Erster Band. Manchen: 
Breck, 1910. Pp. xv-+588. M. 9. 


The second volume of Professor Ritter’s Platon will present a sys- 
tematic account of the Platonic philosophy, based on the content of the 
Republic and the later dialogues. The present volume contains the life 
of Plato, the necessary preliminary characterizations and classifications 
of the dialogues, and analyses of the Laches, Hippias Minor, Protag- 
oras, Charmides, Hippias Mator, Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, Gor- 
gias, Euthydemus, Cratylus, Meno, Menexenus, Lysis, Symposium, and 
Phaedo, which the author thinks were written in this order. 

The account of Plato’s life and character, occupying 193 pages, is 
the best and most readable with which I am acquainted. Without strain- 
ing the evidence, or abandoning himself to fantastic conjectures, Pro- 
fessor Ritter contrives to bring the few known facts of Plato’s life into 
plausible relation with the political and literary history of his time in 
the most illuminating fashion. Very attractive, too, is the warm, yet 
sober and restrained, enthusiasm for the personality of Plato that per- 
vades the whole. Professor Ritter refutes the cheap calumnies reported 
by Athenaeus, vindicates the patriotism of Plato against Niebuhr and 
others, and tells the story of the Sicilian journeys in such a way as to 
justify Plato’s conduct on every point. In so doing, he makes much use 
of the seventh and eighth and third epistles, rejecting the second, the 
thirteenth, and others accepted by Eduard Meyer and Christ. I doubt 
the genuineness even of the seventh and eighth epistles, and absolutely 
reject the third, for reasons which I shall give later. But they are inter- 
esting early documents, and I have little exception to take to Professor 
Ritter’s use of them. 

To the question of the genuineness of the dialogues he deigns to give 
only a few words. He refuses to discuss the older attempts to athetize 
the Parmenides and the Sophist. He rejects peremptorily the two 
Alcibiades, the Jon, for which much can be said, and the Epinomis, 
which Reuther has recently attempted to rehabilitate. 

For the dating of the dialogues, he recognizes the following methods: 
(1) The rare allusions to contemporary history, which he dismisses 
briefly, adhering to 385 for the Symposium, and preferring 369 for the 
Theaetetus; (2) allusions to other writers; he sensibly rejects most of 
the venturesome hypotheses of Teichmuller and Dimmler concerning 
the relations of Plato and Isocrates, and dismisses both the Bustris 
problem and the Ecclesiazousae problem with a non liquet ; (3) distinct 
references of one dialogue to another, which are few and yield slight 
results; (4) variations (a) in Plato’s thought, (δ) in his style. With regard 
to (a), he virtually, though not explicitly, accepts the conclusion sup- 
ported by more detailed argument in my Unity of Plato’s Thought, that 
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the attempts to date the dialogues in this way have thus far broken 
down. He could hardly do otherwise, since he dates so rich a work as 
the Protagoras before the death of Socrates, and agrees with me that 
the Gorgias does not really contradict the Protagoras, and that the 
fallacies which Gomperz and others find in Plato are mainly due to mis- 
interpretation (cf. Class. Phil. 1, 297). 

His main interest is in (ὃ) the evidence furnished by the statistical 
study of style, in which he has been a leader. He expounds the method 
clearly, gives illustrations that will make its applications clear to the 
general reader, defends it vigorously against the skepticism of Zeller and 
others, and verifies its validity on the writings of Goethe. The main 
result, as is now generally admitted, is the recognition of a later group 
of Platonic writings, the Laws, Philebus, Timaeus, Sophist, Politicus ; 
a central group comprising the Republic, Theaetetus, the Phaedrus, and, 
as many hold, the Parmentdes, Symposium, and Phaedo ; and an earlier 
group, the precise limits and dating of which Ritter regards as uncer- 
tain. He takes the dialogues up for analysis in the order which seems 
most probable to him. 

The analyses are carefully made, but we may be permitted to regret 
the space given to them after the work of Grote, Jowett, Bonitz, Gom- 
perz, Horn, and so many others. Every interpreter of Plato should have 
made analyses of all the dialogues for himself. It is perhaps not neces- 
sary always to printthem. A closer critical discussion of difficult, doubt- 
ful, or often misunderstood passages is what is needed now. The chief 
thing said of the minor dialogues is what I and others have already 
emphasized, that they point forward to the “good” as the one key to the 
problems which they leave unsolved. It is, I think, a mistake, on p. 294, 
to translate Laches 182 D, πάντα γὰρ ἐπίστασθαι ἀγαθὸν δοκεῖ εἶναι, “alles 
sollte man eigentlich wissen,” ard to treat it as the characteristic utter- 
ance of the Bildungsphilister. The words are spoken, not by Nicias, as 
Professor Ritter seems to imply, but as a concession by Laches, who is 
not a Bildungsphilister, and they mean, as Jowett correctly translates 
them, simply: “For all (that is, every kind of) knowledge seems to be 
a good.” Professor Ritter holds, as I do in Unity, that the fallacies of 
the Hippias Minor are intentional. He adds the perhaps fanciful sug- 
gestion that, since even now many scholars fail to see this, Plato could not 
have intended the dialogue for publication, when it was written, because 
it would exhibit Socrates in an unfavorable light. In the analysis of the 
Charmides, he retains the Greek word σωφροσύνη, because it is untrans- 
latable. The metaphysical problem of knowledge of knowledge he post- 
pones to the Theaetetus. The Euthyphro he thinks, was published 
between the accusation and the trial of Socrates. He does not discuss the 
difficult passages, or the theory that the dialogue eliminates piety from 
the list of cardinal virtues. The Apology and Crito are more fully 
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described, in the interest of the general reader. The discussion which 
follows the résumé of the Gorgias is confined to ethics, practically ignor- 
ing rhetoric. He holds, as I do, that there is no real contradiction with 
the Protagoras, and that the “fallacies” are only apparent. The deeper 
discussion of ethical theory he seems to reserve for the Philebus. The 
change of tone from the Protagoras he attributes to Plato’s feeling that 
the seeming hedonism of the Protagoras might injure Socrates in the 
eyes of those who failed to understand it. 

The generally accepted allusion to Isocrates at the close of the 
Euthydemus he denies with some heat, because Zeller had used it in 
connection with the praise of Isocrates in the Phaedrus, as a reductto 
ad absurdum of the conclusions of Sprachstatisttk. Isocrates is not 
named, and I am not concerned to insist that he is specifically meant. 
But I think it is certain that an Athenian reader would have thought of 
Isocrates. I cannot understand Blass’s assertion (Att. Bered. II, 34) that 
the sentence attributed to the unknown is not in Isocrates’ manner at all: 
περὶ οὐδενὸς ἀξίων ἀναξίαν σπουδὴν ποιουμένων seems to me a fair parody of 
the style of, e.g., σπουδάζων καὶ πολλοὺς λογους ποιούμενος wept ἀνθρώπων, ovs 
οὐδεὶς ὑπειληφεν ἀξίους εἶναι λόγου (Isoc. 12. 22.), which is of course later. 

Nor can I accept Ritter’s argument that since Crito says that he 
is quoting verbatim and the words are not to be found in our text of 
Isocrates, therefore we must look elsewhere. I do not believe that the 
phrase οὑτωσὶ γάρ πως καὶ εἶπε rots ὀνόμασι (304 E) necessarily implies ver- 
batim quotation from a published work—the emphasis is on the repro- 
duction of the manner, the tricks of style, not on textual fidelity, which 
would probably be otherwise expressed in Greek. (Cf. Isoc. 1.9; Apol. 
17 B; Phaedr. 234 Ὁ, Hippias Minor 286 A; Symp. 198 B.) 

Professor Ritter, I am glad to see, apprehends the fact that the 
etymologies of the Cratylus are mainly jests. The serious thought of 
the dialogue he again postpones, as he does that of the Meno, which 
follows. I note on p. 483 what seems to me a slight inaccuracy with 
regard to the Meno—the omission in the summary of τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστίν... 
ἀνάμνησις. The words are needed, for it is to them that the following 
words of the summary, “Ich spreche das nicht als sichere Wahrheit aus,” 
chiefly refer, as is made probable by 86 B. Professor Ritter may prove 
later that ἀνάμνησις here means “Besinnung auf sich selbet,” but he is 
not justified in assuming it by anything thus far said. The treatment 
of the mixture of jest and earnest in the Menexenus is excellent. The 
Lysis is dismissed with a summary, and the analysis of the Symposium, 
however interesting to the general reader, must be regarded merely as 
preparation for further discussion. In the Phaedo, Professor Ritter 
avoids most of the errors of the school, if I may call it so, of Mr. Archer- 
Hind and Mr. Henry Jackson. He clearly recognizes that the teleologi- 
cal interpretation of cause is renounced and that the δεύτερος πλοῦς is in 
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the main mere logic. He expounds the method of hypotheses rightly, 
and correctly interprets the ἱκανόν in a relative and dialectical, not in an 
absolute and metaphysical, sense. I only regret that on p. 542 he trans- 
lates δύο εἴδη τῶν ὄντων (Phaedo 79 A) “Zwei Arte des Wirklichen.” 
Ὄντων here is a colorless “things,” and “ Wirklichen” overtranslates it. 
In the fina] chapter, on the “Theory of Ideas” in the Phaedo and 
earlier dialogues, he announces that as he formerly could not find the 
Aristotelian view of the Platonic idea in the later dialogues, so now he is 
unable to find it in the earlier works either. I have discussed this point 
in my review of his Platonic studies (Class. Phil. V, 890) and shall recur 
to it on the appearance of his second volume. I will content myself now 
with the observation that the Aristotelian misrepresentation that the 
ideas are αἰσθητὰ ἀΐδια is not identical with the theory, that they were and 
always remained for Plato something more than mere concepts. Plato 
explicitly affirmed that they possess objective and transcendental reality, 
and he explicitly refuses to define the nature of this reality. ‘ 
Pau. SHorey 


Aristophanis Cantica Digessit stropharum popularium appendt- 
culam adiecitt Orro ΒΟΗΒΟΕΡΕΒ. Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. 
Pp. vi+100. M. 2.40. 


With the Aristophanes, Professor Schroeder completes his rewriting, 
in terms of the “new metric,” of virtually the entire body of extant 
Greek lyric verse. He is to be congratulated on the accomplishment of 
a laborious and useful task. Truth, in Bacon’s words, more readily 
emerges from error than from confusion. Even those who are unable to 
accept all the principles of this metric will be greatly helped in future 
study of the subject by having at hand a systematic application of them 
to a large amount of verse. 

In spite of the considerable recent literature of discussion of the new 
metric, few scholars have any clear idea how much difference it makes, 
or what it means. The amount of difference in practice for viva-voce 
reading could be determined only by an audience of experts listening to 
the reading of several hundred lines of various measures by Professor 
Schroeder and by a representative of the old school which once was the 
new. The difference would probably not be very great. It would per- 
haps be imperceptible to the untrained ear. Some continuous logacedics 
and stately epitrites would perhaps seem to break up into more choppy 
and lively rhythms. But it is not safe to affirm even this without audi- 
tory demonstration. 

What then does it all mean? Waiving technicalities and all contro- 
versies that turn merely on the choice of terminology and symbols, I 
think the essence of the matter can be brought under two main heads: 

1. The new metric emphasizes the rhythmic division of lines into two 
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(sometimes, of course, three) equivalent sections, and measures the 
equivalence broadly in terms of groups of four or five or even eight 
syllables rather than by the conventional fixed feet or bars of two or 
three syllables. This may be in part, as I have elsewhere suggested, 
merely a reinsistence on scansion by dipodies, together with a larger 
recognition of transposition and substitution in the measuring of equiva- 
lents. In any case, I shall not discuss the point further here. 

2. The new metric finds in Greek verse a greater tendency to ascend- 
ing movements than is recognized in logaoedic and dactylo-epitrite 
scansion. Professor Schroeder in particular, wherever it is possible, 
gives the second half-line ascending iambic or choriambic and bacchic 
movement, in loose equivalence to a first half composed of less definitely 
arranged syllables and quantities. He deserves our thanks for raising a 
most interesting question, whatever we may think of his contribution to 
the answer. It is easy enough of course to write out a given series of 
longs and shorts in either an ascending or descending scheme. But in 
practice, and when the longs and shorts are embodied in the syllables of 
actual speech, the determination of the precise line of demarcation 
between ascending and descending rhythm becomes one of the most 
delicate and difficult problems of metric. The criteria may be so familiar 
to Professor Schroeder’s mind that he has not thought it worth while to 
state them. But I can assure him that the matter is far from clear to 
the majority even of metrists. In descending rhythm, the light or 
unstressed syllables lean back toward the heavy or stressed syllable. 
In ascending rhythm, they incline and move forward to it. That is 
simple enough, and in strongly marked regular anapaests or dactyls 
there is no difficulty. But in more complicated or shifting rhythms, the 
test is by no means of easy application for the average ear. No less a 
metrist than Christ actually affirms that Goethe’s Erl Koenig is written 
in descending rhythm. Writers of repute on English metric frequently 
mistake Byron’s and Swinburne’s anapaests for dactyls, and even Munro 
is sometimes in doubt whether a given verse of Tennyson is best treated 
as trochaic or iambic. In the so-called English hexameters the dactyls 
are always turning into anapaests, to the surprise and annoyance of 
their authors. When a poem is set to music under the direction of the 
poet, we have a certain test of the author’s intention. Failing that, we 
must be guided in living languages by our instinctive feeling for the 
natural movement of the words, and in a dead language by an acquired 
instinct supported by a laborious accumulation of facts. Now, much as 
it is needed, I do not know of the existence of any considerable study of 
this kind for Greek. Professor Schroeder’s instinctive feeling of the 
true rhythm may convince himself. But to convince others he must show 
that where he affirms ascending choriambic and bacchic movement in 
logaoedics or epitrites there is something in the word endings, the 
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phrasal] units, and the relation of unimportant to important syllables 
that tends to confirm his reading. Such evidence may be inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. But it is the only evidence that the nature of the 
case admits. And the next thing to do in the study of Greek metric is 
to collect it. 

Instead of attempting this, Professor Schroeder complicates the 
already difficult problem of what Greek meter is by a purely conjectural 
theory of how it came to be—of its evolution. And his main effort 
thenceforward is to enlist his instincts and force his schemes into the 
service of this theory. He holds that Greek meters are a development, 
a fusion of, and a compromise between two distinct prehistoric systems 
—an Aeolian system which merely counted syllables, regardless of stress 
or quantity, and an originally ascending “enoplic” system which meas- 
ured by rhythmic beats regardless of the number of syllables. This is a 
neat schematism, but its a priori psychological improbability is enormous. 
The tendency of some ears merely to count syllables and of others to 
measure rhythmic beats is a general phenomenon of human nature. 
Numerous English readers today are rendered uneasy by any deviation 
from the ten-syllabled English “heroic” iambic verse, while others take 
naturally to Swinburne’s twelve- or fourteen-syllabled lines. The natural 
human conflict and compromise between these two tendencies wil] explain 
all the relevant phenomena of Greek poetry far more satisfactorily than 
will the assumption of the prehistoric embodiment of each in rigid, dis- 
tinct, and exclusive systems. The evidence alleged in proof of the 
existence of such systems is totally inadequate. It consists merely of 
Professor Schroeder’s inferences from perhaps a hundred lines of Aeolian 
and conjecturally popular verse, several hundred years later than Homer, 
and from a few Homeric hexameters that begin irregularly. This is not 
enough. The plain historical fact is that for us Greek poetry begins 
with a finished, quantitatively determined descending measure, the 
Homeric hexameter, and that one or two hundred years later we have 
already in Archilochus a wide variety of lyric measures, both ascending 
and descending. Conjectures concerning the prehistoric origin of these 
meters may be a fascinating philological inquiry, but they should be 
kept distinct from the study of meter as it is. We should not allow 
systematic views about the origin of Greek meters to influence our 
judgment of the actual movement of a given specimen of later Greek 
verse. That must be determined by our unbiased rhythmic instinct, 
supplemented by a minute study of the facts. 

To apply these principles to the book before me would be to rewrite 
Professor Schroeder’s schemes. He may be partially right in feeling 
that there is more ascending movement in Greek lyric than the received 
logaoedic and dactylo-epitrite scansion brings out. But suspicion is 
necessarily aroused by the fact that he systematically assumes such 
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movement in the interests of a preconceived theory of metrical evolution. 
I must content myself in illustration with a few typical cases where my 
rhythmic feeling diverges slightly from his, and where I fail to see any 
evidence to support his reading, either in word-ending, phrase move- 
ment, or natural emphasis. 


Eq. 1111 ff.: ὦ Δῆμε καλὴν γ᾽ ἔχεις 

| ἀρχήν, ὅτε πάντες ἄν “κτλ. 
Aves 1181: Ἥρᾳ ποτ᾽ Ὀλυμπίᾳ, κτλ. 
Ran. 450: τὸν ἡμέτερον τρόπον, κτλ. 


In these Professor Schroeder’s scansion would be possible if we knew 
that the music required it. But I see nothing to necessitate the sharp 
rhythmic bisection of the lines, which, if it means anything, involves an 
improbable pause in ὅ--τε and ἡμέ--τερον. It is only this systematic 
division that yields the regular ascending iambic movement ~ - ~ - of 
the second half, and that lends any plausibility to the conjecture 
“strophae structuram ex Aeolica Anacreontis stropha youvotpal σ᾽ ἐλαφη- 
Bore imitatione dixeris esse expressam.” Unless we also divide system- 
atically, artificially, and emphatically, 

γουνοῦμαί σ᾽, ἐ--λαφηβόλε 

ξανθὴ παῖ Δι---ός, ἀγρίων 
there is for the natural ear little resemblance between the two strophes. 

In Birds 929, the division 

Teg κε---φαλᾷ θέλεις 
seems very arbitrary, as does in 1374 the treatment of 

-πον πτερύγεσ---σι κούφαις 
as ch. ba. And so in countless other passages the completion of the last 
choriamb of a series seems to have no motive except the determination 
to secure the favorite ending “ch. plus ba.” and avoid recognition of 
the “cyclic” dactyl. And apart from this there still remains the ques- 
tion whether Professor Schroeder or any other metrist really can and 
does pronounce choriambs as —~ ~- and not as approximately -~ ~ t. 

Finally, it is difficult to believe that Professor Schroeder himself 
actually recites sapphics according to the scheme given for them on 
p. 89: oooo-+-ch. ba; that is, 

παῖ Διός δο---λοπλόκε λίσ---σομαί σε, 

μή μ᾽ ἄσαισι--- μηδ᾽ ὀνίαι---σι δάμνα. 
And yet, if the description does not mean this, it is hard to say what it 
᾿ does mean. Why should we suppose that the entire Greek nation, with 
all its poets, was so obsessed by the choriambic jingle, which is a man- 
nerism of Euripides’ worst polyschematic glyconics, that whenever they 
saw the combination -~ ~- they made a dash at it without regard to 


what happened to the remainder of the verse? 
Pauo. SHorey 
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Pausanias als Schrifisteller. Studien und Beobachtungen. Von 
CaBL ΒΟΒΕΕΥ. Berlin: Weidmann, 1909. Pp. vii+347. 
Mit 2 Planen und 7 Planskizzen. 


This latest contribution to the study of Pausanias is exceedingly rich 
in suggestion and presents a new point of view. The attack of Wilamo- 
witz on the trustworthiness of Pausanias some thirty years ago, which 
was followed up by Kalkmann’s exhaustive study to prove that the 
author of the Periegesis had seen very little of Greece but had compiled 
the bulk of his work from the manuals of earlier writers, called forth 
vigorous champions in Schoell, Gurlitt, Heberdey, and Frazer. Yet the 
effect of this investigation into the trustworthiness of the author— which 
is now universally admitted—had diverted the attention of scholars 
from the study of the literary qualities of Pausanias. Robert has entered - 
upon this neglected field and in his Pausanias als Schriftsteller directs 
attention chiefly to the author’s literary method, purpose, manner, and 
style. 

The book may be examined from two points of view: (1) the author’s 
constructive work in developing a literary study of Pausanias; (2) the 
author’s endeavor to show that the world of scholars has made a mistake 
in regarding the Description of Greece as a guide-book, when Pausanias 
intended it to be primarily a literary composition that would reflect 
credit upon a second-century sophist and rhetorician. An analysis of 
the volume will prepare us for a satisfactory appraisement of the work 
from these two considerations. 

In the introduction Robert comments on how the archaeological 
significance of Pausanias has caused the consideration of his literary 
qualities to fall into the background. What he seeks above all is to 
give the literary side of his writer full vindication. 

In the first chapter —‘ Die Tendenz des Werkes’”— the author states 
his principal thesis. He quotes Pausanias i. 39. 3 and iii. 11. 1 to show 
that the material embraced in the work may be divided into two catego- 
ries, namely λόγοι and θεωρήματα, “stories” and “monuments,” and then 
asserts that the monuments are to him nothing more than the prop, the 
occasion for the λόγοι, as in Athenaeus the banquet merely furnishes the 
framework for the stories. Or, to use his own language, “Es ist nichts 
als eine grosse Zusammenstellung von λόγοι fir die die Periegese ebenso 
nur den Rahmen abgiebt, wie bei Athenaios das Gastmahl.” 

The second chapter is devoted to an analysis of the λόγοι. These 
are varied in character so that one might well call the work a παντοδαπὴ 
icropia. Here are to be found historical, mythological, and anecdotal 
narratives, biographies, antiquarian and scientific observations, ethical 
reflections. There is no lack of variety; dryness and tediousness are the 
last reproach the book deserves. Robert analyzes and paraphrases a 
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great number of the λόγοι, pointing out their characteristic features, and 
adds that he has treated but an inconsiderable portion of this varied 
collection of stories. 

The third chapter discusses Pausanias’ handling of the θεωρήματα or, 
as he names then, τὰ és ἐπίδειξιν Or τὰ θεᾶς ἄξα. His description of build- 
ings leaves much to be desired. He speaks very rarely of the plan, of 
the size, of the style. The fullest account is that of the Zeus temple 
at Olympia. Of the Parthenon he gives us merely the name and the 
subjects of the pediment sculptures. His description of the cult-statues 
on the other hand leaves scarcely anything to be desired, as for example, 
that of the Athena Parthenos (i. 24. 57.), or of the Olympian Zeus 
(v. 11. 1-8). Yet Pausanias always writes as a littérateur, not as an 
archaeologist. Modern science would make him “ein gelehrter Anti- 
quar,” “ein sorgfaltiger Materialsammler.” On the contrary, “Ein Belle- 
trist will er sein, wie man heute sagen wiirde; zu seiner Zeit nannte man 
das einen Sophisten.” 

The fourth chapter is entitled “ Die Anordnung der Beschreibung.” 
Just as in a preceding chapter Robert has set aside the conception of 
Pausanias as an archaeological investigator, so here he finds entirely at 
fault the characterization of his book as “ein Handbuch fir Reisende, 
einen antiken Baedeker.” He holds that Pausanias wished to write 
“keinen Reiseftihrer, sondern ein angenehm zu‘lesendes Buch” (p. 110). 
The writer did not concern himself at all with matters of transportation 
and food and lodging. He did not describe objects in the same order in 
which the reader would see them. The principle he follows is that of a 
system of radii from a common center, as, for example, in his description 
of Athens, combined with a series of categories as islands, mountains, 
demes, etc. 

The next chapter—“ Die Stadtebeschreibungen”—is perhaps the best 
in the book. To ascertain Pausanias’ method, he analyzes in an effective 
way the twenty-six most important descriptions of cities, including the 
sacred precincts, Olympia and Delphi. He discovers several schemata 
under which the descriptions may be grouped. These are as follows: 
A, Topographical Principle: (a) (1) Acropolis in 4 cases (Sicyon, Phlius, 
Patrai, Pheneos); (2) Agora in 5 cases (Corinth, Argos, Sparta, Messene, 
Troezen); (3) a single building in 3 cases (Tegea, Elis, and Epidaurus); 
(b) the gate in 6 cases (Athens, Pellene, Thebes, Plataea, Delphi, Aegina); 
(c) special cases (Megara, Megalopolis, Hermione); B, Systematic Prin- 
ciple in 5 cases (Olympia, Aigion, Mantineia, Tanagra, Thespiae). The 
topography of each of these places is discussed in detail. In the descrip- 
tion of Athens, Robert shows how, though beginning with the gate, it 
links itself closely with the market type. He accepts as proven Dérp- 
feld’s theory as to the location of Enneakrounos. 

The sixth chapter, entitled “Einiges vom Stil des Autors,” is very 
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short and adds but little to our knowledge. He recognizes Pausanias’ 
dependence upon Hegesias, and holds that he modernizes the style of 
Herodotus in the manner of Hegesias. He discusses in some detail 
three peculiarities of style, namely, paraphrase, perissology, and oratio 
variata. 

The seventh chapter—‘“ Der Gesamtplan des Werkes”—is a dis- 

cussion of the plan of composition as a whole and of the form and date 
of publication. He finds that the principle of “routes” and “radii” 
applies to the whole work as well as to single districts, that certain cities 
form the centers for the composition of the book and with the routes 
uniting them form a kind of genealogical tree, which he presents on 
p. 260. 
Robert thinks it is clear that the work is not complete. Though 
i. 1.1. may be regarded as an adequate prooemium, there is an abrupt 
conclusion to book x. Stephanus of Byrantium evidently had other 
books before him in preparing his Lexicon, and there were probably 
originally 14 books, of which the last four were distributed as follows: 
xi, Aetolia and Akarnania; xii, Doris, Opus, etc.; xiii, Thessaly; xiv, 
Euboea. The final chapter bears the caption “Lebenzeit und Heimat 
des Autors.” Robert favors Damascus as the place of his birth rather 
than Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus. He thinks he was born under Hadrian 
not later than 115 a.p., and that his work as we have it appeared in four 
parts: 1, the Atthis about 160; 2, 1, 39, 4, ii, iii, iv, between 160 and 174; 
8, v, vi, vii, in 174; 4, viii-xii, after 177. 

Robert concludes his work with lengthy appendices on Delphi; (1) 
Die Tempel auf der Marmaria; (2) Die heilige Strasse, and on Athen; 
die Agora. 

We are deeply indebted to Robert for emphasizing so fully the literary 
qualities of Pausanias. His treatment of the author shows how unjust 
it is to regard him merely as a cicerone, and that he is well deserving of 
being read in our colleges and universities, not merely for the topo- 
graphical and archaeological information he imparts, but as a good story- 
teller and literary craftsman as well. So on the literary side Robert has 
contributed greatly to our knowledge. 

Yet we must differ absolutely from Robert as to the main thesis of 
his work, namely, that the Description of Greece was not intended as a 
guide-book, but places and monuments were mentioned merely for the 
sake of the stories. This is for the following reasons: (1) It 7s a guide- 
book. Every student and archaeologist who visits Greece uses Pausanias 
as his Vademecum. With Baedeker in one pocket and Pausanias in the 
other he explores the sites of ancient cities, and by a study of the two he 
seeks to restore them in his imagination as they were in the bright days 
of their splendor. In the excavations at Olympia, at Mycenae, at Delphi, 
at Corinth, and elsewhere Pausanias was at every turn the chart and 
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guide-book, and every effort was made to identify the objects he mentions 
and fit them into his plan. If Pausanias is a guide-book today, why was 
he not a guide-book to Greece when its monuments still retained the 
splendor and freshness of the older time? 

2. Robert objects to the characterization of the work as “ein Hand- 
buch ffir Reisende, einen antiken Baedeker.” True, it is not a guide- 
book in the modern sense with its details about transportation, comfort, 
and lodging. But it was a guide for the special lines of aesthetic interest 
for which it was intended. To illustrate this as far as Athens and Attica 
are concerned, see the introduction to my edition of The Attica of Pau- 
sanias, pp. 6, 7, where I compare in detail his topographical method with 
that of Baedeker’s Greece; also my Topographical Outline, pp, 12-25 
with the Index to Baedeker. Similar comparisons may be made for 
other books. 

8. Robert himself is the best refutation of his pet theory. He, for the 
first time, has thoroughly analyzed Pausanias’ topographical method. 
A careful perusal of the chapters on the description of cities and the 
plan of the work adds to the reader’s appreciation of Pausanias’ effective- 
ness as a guide and leads him to believe that Pausanias told the stories 
to increase interest in the monuments rather than to describe the monu- 
ments for the sake of the stories. So, for example, the centers and radii, 
given in the table on p. 226, correspond in a striking way with the 
“routes” outlined by Baedeker. Why are there so many “routes” and 
“radii,” if only to tell stories? Why so many phrases like ἐν δεξιᾷ, ἐν 
ἀριστερᾷ, ov πόρρω, πλήσιον, and the like, if not to indicate directions? 


In conclusion, Robert’s masterful work presents results in harmony 
with the brief characterization of Pausanias in my Attica (Introduction, 
p. 7): 

Similarity of treatment shows that we have in Pausanias the prototype 
of Baedeker and Murray. The second century was an age of travel, like our 
own, and many needed systematic direction to help them on the way. The 
public-house system was poor, but private hospitality, as in the earlier days, 
made some amends. Accordingly, the description of inns and other accom- 
modations which Dionysus in the Frogs feels to be such a desideratum and 
which our Murray or Baedeker offers in great detail, is wanting, but in other 
respects the likeness between the ancient and the modern cicerone holde. 
Book I was meant primarily to be a guide-book for the Greek visitor to 
Athens and Attica, just as the whole volume was a guide-book for the gener- 
ally frequented parts of Hellas, with special reference to works of art, like 
the modern Burckhardt. To gratify the intellectual curiosity of his readers, 
Pausanias fills his volume with mythical, antiquarian, and historical lore and 
he doubtless felt that his work would be serviceable to the historian as well 
as the traveller. Yet his main purpose was, without doubt, to provide a 
guide-book for visitors to the historic sites of Greece. 

MITOHELL CARROLL 
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Greek Lands and Letters. By Francis GREENLEAF ALLINSON 
AND ANNE C. E. AtLInNsoN. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1909. Pp. xvi+472. $2.50. 


If the traveler to whom the authors hope that “this book may prove 
useful as a companion” takes it with him instead of the trusty Baedeker, 
he is likely to find it a broken reed; but if he picks it up after a day of 
sight-seeing, he will be delighted to have his dream-pictures rounded 
out in so charming a style. A ‘wider range of readers” too will surely 
find it “suggestive in appraising what is most vital in our ‘Hellenic 
heritage.’ ” 

“The purpose of this book is to interpret Greek lands by literature, 
and Greek literature by local associations and the physical environment.” 
So the keynote is sometimes literary, sometimes topographical. But the 
book is neither pedantic nor didactic, and the reader is not often dis- 
turbed by the change of pitch, though he occasionally may feel that a 
new subject has been dragged in by the ears, as when an Athenian cab- 
driver, “obstinate as the corpse in Aristophanes’s Frogs,” is used to pull 
in a page of dialogue from the play, or the donkey of Dionysus and 
Xanthias, just afterward, to connect with the past the burden-bearers of 
modern Athens. The easy method permits the introduction of various 
themes: now “a few of the more obvious passages, illustrating the Greek 
attitude toward nature,” a charming sketch withal; now a brief outline 
of Greek oratory or philosophy. But we gladly follow, and we even ab- 
solve the authors for the breakneck speed with which we scurry about 
Boeotia; from Plataea to Mount Ptoon, to Orchomenus, to Helicon, to 
Thespiae, to Tanagra, to Anthedon, to Ascra and Hesiod, in a dozen 
pages. The style is always brilliant and entertaining, and the abundant 
quotations from ancient literature, mainly from the poets, are worthily 
translated. The book is illustrated with a score of maps and halftones; 
the best are the double-page reproduction of a French painting of 
“Renan on the Acropolis” and the frontispiece, a water-color sketch of 
the Propylaea by Professor Herbert Richard Cross. 

The authors’ “intimate acquaintance with Greek,” both “lands and 
letters,” is undoubted. In not many places are errors found. The loca- 
tion of the Athenian Agora “west of the ‘Theseum’ hill” (p. 110) is 
probably a slip of the pen. A lapse of memory must lie below the 
reference to “the intense brilliance of the very white marble columns” 
(p. 187) of the Aeginetan temple of Aphaea. Somewhat dogmatic are 
statements that the extant columns of the Olympieum at Athens “date 
from Hadrian’s time” (p. 65), that for Epaminondas “the fatal blow was 
genefally believed to have been struck by Xenophon’s son, Grylus” 
(p. 360), or that the sculptural fragments from Tegea are “from the 
hand of Scopas himself” (p. 364). Such remarks might well be qualified 
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or explained. Perhaps no one will be seriously mislead by the comment, 
“For more than one thousand summers successively the full moon looked 
down upon the myriads of visitors” to Olympia, though the inference 
might be drawn that the Olympic festival was annual— which illustrates 
one of the greatest dangers of rhetorical composition. But let him that 
cavils beware! Few scholars can soar to so lofty rhetorical heights with- 
out danger from an Icarian sea of bombast. Professor and Mrs. Allinson 


have done their work admirably. 
CuarLes H. WELLER 


University or Iowa 


Die panathendischen Preisamphoren. Von GEORG VON 
Bravcuitsog. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. Pp. 180, 37 text 
cuts, 1 plate. 


This book is the author’s somewhat amplified doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Jena. It will be welcomed by students of Greek vases, 
for a general survey of the Panathenaic prize amphorae has for some time 
been needed. It would seem, however, as if the list of specimens here 
given (pp. 6-74) might have been extended by correspondence. One or 
two, for example, of the official character might have been added from 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

The treatise concerns only such amphorae as bear the official designa- 
tion τῶν ᾿Αθήνηθεν ἄθλων; it begins with an introduction in which the 
principle of the author’s chronological arrangement of the vases is 
explained —an arrangement which depends largely upon an analysis of 
the changes that take place in the figure of Athena, the type of her gar- 
ment, and especially of her helmet. The introduction is followed by a 
catalogue of specimens, which contains 130 numbers, including inscribed 
fragments. In the classification the earlier (sixth century B.c.) vases are 
of course separated from the later ones (fourth century); and within these 
two groups various chronological divisions are recognized, these being 
based upon stylistic peculiarities which are carefully presented in the 
descriptions. The rest of the book is taken up with the discussion of 
various topics suggested by the vases, in the following order: chronology, 
form and decoration, the dress of Athena, the pillars and the symbolic 
figures upon them, the devices on the shields, the inscriptions, the ath- 
letic representations on the reverse, the technique, the purpose of the 
prize amphorae, and the relation of the representation of Athena to 
established plastic types. 

These topics are well treated and furnish an excellent conspectus of 
the various interesting questions to which the Panathenaic amphorae 
give rise. In the main the author holds to De Witte’s view, that the 
victors in the games received a certain quantity of oil, but that the real 
prize of honor consisted in a crown and a painted vase, which latter served 
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as an official record of success. The vase might then pass down in families 
as an heirloom, a fact which seems to be illustrated by the representation 
of an amphora in a mosaic at Delos (Annual of the British School ITI, 
Pl. 16). The discussion of the athletic scenes on the reverse of the vases 
is a useful part of the treatise, and so too are the closing pages on the 
type of the representation of Athena. The author is an advocate of the 
view that there were two early statuesque types of Athena, which were 
objects of religious cultus, one a peaceful, seated figure, the Polias, the 
other warlike in type. This latter type, as an object of religious worship 
in sanctuaries, he finds represented on several early vases, and believes 
that it assumes the essential form of the Athena of the Panathenaic vases 
during the era of Peisistratus, who would appropriately have placed such 
a statue in his Hecatompedon. The suggestion is worth making, even if 
it be a matter not susceptible of proof. 

As a whole the book is good, but it should have been given indices. 
This is an unfortunate omission in such a work. To No. 89, p. 56, the 
place of publication (Classical Review, 1900, p. 475) should have been 
added. This number is an inscribed fragment which Professor Tarbell 
published, and it should be referred to in Dr. Brauchitsch’s discussion of 
the inscriptions on p. 123, since it gives an example of a kionedon inscrip- 
tion between the dates of the archons Polyzelus and Themistocles, and 
shows that No. 83 is not the only specimen before the archon Pythodelus 
upon which an inscription (the archon’s in the case of No. 89) is placed 
outside of a column. Professor Tarbell (Classical Review, loc. cit.) has 
shown further that the fragments from the archonship of Themistocles 
(Nos. 90, 91) are inscribed in the same way, and that they were misunder- 


stood when published. 
J. R. WHEELER 


Vetit Valentis Anthologiarum Libri. Primum edidit GuILELMUS 
Knott. Berlin: Weidmann, 1908. Pp. i-xvii; 1-420. 
M. 16. 


The existence of the astrological work of Vettius Valens has long 
been known to modern scholars, but although it was used by Scaliger, 
Salmasius, and others, it has remained unedited until the present day. 
Some years since at Usener’s suggestion Ernest Riess undertook to pre- 
pare an edition, but finally abandoned his plan and placed the material 
he had guthered at the disposal of Wilhelm Kroll, who has now given us 
an admirable editio princeps, such as only a sound classical philologist, 
well versed in ancient astrology, could prepare. The text rests primarily 
on a Codex Vaticanus Gr. 191 of the fourteenth century, whose present 
gaps are supplied by a Selden manuscript in Oxford, which was copied 
from the Vaticanus in the sixteenth century; for Books I and II a Codex 
Marcianus 814 of the fourteenth century is also of value. Yet in all a 
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considerable portion has been lost at the beginning which must have 
included the προτρεπτικοὶ λόγοι of which Valens speaks at the opening of 
the second book. 

Our knowledge of Valens is derived almost wholly from his work. We 
learn that he was poor and forced to travel in search of a livelihood, which 
he gained both by casting horoscopes and by inducting others into the 
noble science of astrology; indeed he composed his work for the advan- 
tage of his pupils, to one of whom, a certain Marcus, it is addressed. 
Although in the superscription the author is called Ovérris Οὐάλης ᾿Αν- 
τιοχεύς, he clearly derived his learning from Egypt, for he employs the 
Egyptian names of the months and reckons time according to the Alex- 
andrians, and in one passage states that he traveled in Egypt (p. 172, 86. 
ἡμεῖς δὲ πολλὴν μὲν χώραν διοδεύσαντες καὶ τὴν Αἴγυπτον διελθόντες κτλ). Val- 
ens made no claim to originality; he proposed to provide his pupils with a 
clear account of the learning of the ancients, and therefore called his work 
dvOodroyiaz. Unhappily, however, he was not equal to the task of digesting 
his sources and arranging his material satisfactorily in chapters as he 
wished to do; at times in confusion he introduces conflicting doctrines 
and repeats himself. In one passage (p. 157, 28-83) he shows that he 
was himself conscious that his work was not perfect, and asks for his 
readers’ indulgence on the ground of his infirmities. But the defects of 
his work did not prevent it from exerting great influence on astrological 
writers from the fourth to the sixteenth century. 

Kroll is probably right in assigning Valens to the age of the Anto- 
nines. The dates which he gives in his examples of geniturae vary from 
the first year of Nero’s reign to the twentieth of that of Antoninus Pius, 
but most fall within Hadrian’s reign. This fact Kroll interprets to mean 
that the majority of those who applied to Valens for horoscopes were 
born under Hadrian; he therefore places the floruit of Valens in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, and regards the passage at the close of chap. xix 
of Book I, in which the list of the emperors is carried down to Gordi- 
anus and Philip, as an addition to the original work. It should be noted, 
however, that in general there is much in the language which may point 
to the third or even the fourth century, and that it is wholly possible, if 
not indeed probable, that the work has suffered additions and revisions 
which cannot today be readily detected. The study of the language, 
which has been promised by one of Kroll’s pupils, may show some of the 
strata which probably exist; in any case it should contribute much to 
our knowledge of the later colloquial κοινή, for the speech which Valens 
employed was that of the people and far removed from the literary 
language. 

The publication of this work adds much to our knowledge of ancient 


. astronomy and astrology. In the latter we today have little interest, 


but still we must be grateful for the new light which Valens throws on 
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the civilization of his age. Future studies in the subject-matter of his 
work will undoubtedly enucleate valuable additions to our acquaintance 


with the second century. 


Currrorp Hersoue, Moors 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Poeti Latint Minori, testo critico commentato da Gaetano Curcio. 
Vol. II, fase. 2, Appendix Vergiliana, ‘‘Dirae,” ‘ Lydia,” 
‘“‘Ciris.” Catania: Francesco Battiato editore, 1908. 8vo, 
pp. 196. 


The second fascicle of the Appendix Vergiliana follows the general 
plan of the first, containing the “Priapea,” “Catalepton,” “Copa,” 
“Moretum,” published in 1906. The appearance in 1907 of the critical 
edition by Robinson Ellis of the Appendix Vergiliana lends a special 
interest to the problems of the text, and naturally suggests a comparison 
of the two works from this point of view. There is no evidence that C. 
had made any use of Ellis’ edition, or had even seen it, and the work of 
the two scholars is therefore independent. For the “Ciris” they are on 
common ground, and make use of the same MSS; but in the “Dirae” 
and the “Lydia” the divergence is little short of remarkable. Of the 
six MSS used by Curcio, and the ten used by Ellis, they have only two 
in common, viz., Vat. 3252, 8. ix (B), and Vat. 3269, s. xv (designated as A 
by Curcio and as v by Ellis). In addition to these Curcio has used the 
following, all Italian, collated by himself: Vat. 1586, s. xv (C), Vat. Urb. 
850 (Ὁ), Laurentianus 38, 31, s. xiv (L), containing scholia on the “ Dirae,” 
and Laurentianus 39, 18, s. xv. (L'). {In addition to the two MSS 
already mentioned Ellis made use of the readings of the following: 
Paris. 7927, 8. x (P), Paris. 8093, 8. x (E), Paris. 17177, 8. xi (S=Stabu- 
lense fragmentum), Bod]. Auct. F. 1, 17, 8. xiv (F), Harl. 3963, s. xv (h), 
Mus. Brit. 16562, script. a.p. 1400 (δ), Monacensis. 18059, 8. xi (T), Melli- 
censis, 8. xi(M). It is difficult to see on what principle Curcio selected 
his MSS, other than their convenient location in Italy. A glance at his 
critical apparatus is sufficient to show that, of his six MSS, all Italian, 
the last five ACDLL' are closely related to each other and to ὃ of 
Ellis’ list, and are clearly descended from a common ancestor of a 
relatively late date. Their consensus alone has real value. His appara- 
tus, therefore, compared with that of Ellis is one-sided and defective. 
Ellis, on the other hand, gives from the family bACDLL’', just men- 
tioned, the readings of b A, which are fairly representative of the group, 
and the following MSS of the eleventh century or earlier, TMSPE, 
of considerable independent value. Although Curcio’s apparatus is not 
representative, his collations of D C L L' have been made with care and 
will be useful to students of the “ Dirae” and “Lydia.” In dealing with 
the text of the three poems Curcio has been on the whole conservative 
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and in a considerable number of passages has returned from the conjec- 
tures of previous editors to MS readings. To the “Lydia” he has 
appended the verses contained in Laurent. 33, 31, which, however, have 
a curious rather than a real value, as examples of late mediaeval guess- 
work. 

The somewhat lengthy introductions to the poems include a literary 
analysis; a discussion of the metrical features of each, with statistics as 
to the various verse forms, caesurae, etc.; a section on language and style; 
and a complete collection of literary parallels from late republican and 
Augustan poets, especially from Lucilius, Lucretius, Catullus, and Vergil 
for the “ Dirae” and “Lydia,” and from Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, Ovid, 
Propertius, Malius, and the other poems of the Appendtzx for the “Ciris.” 
Most of this material, part of which is original, and part compiled from 
other sources, will be found useful and leads up to the debated question 
of the authorship and date of the poems. In the light of his own studies 
and those of other scholars, his conclusions are briefly as follows: that 
the “Dirae” and “Lydia” are the work of a single author, who is not 
Vergil, and who may from internal evidence be assigned to the “Catullian 
or pre-Vergilian” period; that the author of the “Ciris” cannot be iden- 
tified, but that he was an imitator of Vergil. These conclusions are 
negative and safe. | 

In his commentary, which is relatively free from the unnecessary 
erudition with which learned commentaries are often overloaded, he 
confines himself for the most part to the elucidation of the poet’s mean- 
ing. Many of the notes, however, strike one as a little elementary for 
the class of readers who would be likely to consult so pretentious a 
critical edition. 

F. W. Sarprey 


Sancti Aureliat Augustint De Civitate Der. Libri xxii. Vol. I, 
Libri i-xiii. Tertium recognovit B. DomsBarr.  Leipsic: 
Teubner, 1909. M. 5. 


The late Professor Dombart, who in the course of his long career did 
so much to advance the study of St. Augustine, had at the time of his 
death almost completed the first volume of his third edition of the De 
Civitate Dei. This revision was completed and prepared for the press by 
Alfonsus Kalb. 

The praefatio, increased from the five pages of the edition of 1877 to 
twenty-eight, is devoted to a study of the numerous manuscripts of the 
De Civitate Dei, incorporating considerable matter from Hoffmann’s 
edition in the Vienna Corpus, especially the description of L and A 
examined by him. In conclusion, on the basis of a study of the read- 
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ings of books i-ii, a stemma is presented showing the probable relation- 
ship of the chief manuscripts. L, A, and P represent one line of tradition; 
C, K, and A, a second, while A! seems to have been influenced by the first 
group. This result must naturally be regarded as only tentative, until a 
similiar study is made of the remaining books. May a worthy successor 
be found to continue the difficult task! 

I have noted in all 351 readings where a change has been made from 
the second edition of 1877. A relatively large number of these are found 
either in the chapter-titles, which were probably not written by Augus- 
tine and do not appear in all manuscripts, or in the quotations from the 
Bible, where the likelihood of error is increased by the tendency of the 
scribe to follow the Vulgate or other familiar versions. The problem 
of determining the true text of Augustine’s Bible is still very far from 
finding a solution. 

In the body of the work, there is no change that materially affects 
the meaning of the passage. In a large number of instances we have the 
transposition of words inside a natural word-group, and here greater im- 
portance apparently is attached to L A C, or even C alone, than to A. It 
should be added also that often the order of the early editions seemed 
blindly to follow Duebner and is not supported by any good manuscript. 
There are numerous changes in spelling. Urguere is throughout written 
for urgere; dammulae takes the place of damulae; Aesculanum and 
Cluacina (words not cited elsewhere) appear instead of the earlier 
Aescolanum and Cloacina. 

Those for whom the unusual in syntax has special charm will regret 
that in ii. 7. ad erudiendum iustitiam iuventutem has been changed 
to the orthodox ad erudiendam iustitia tuventutem, where Dombart now 
refuses to follow C. In ii. 20. diu noctuque is read, not die noctuque 
as in the earlier editions. Numerals are consistently written in the form 
triginta et novem, not triginta novem as before. Two interesting changes 
are lutor (vi. 10) for the earlier litor (a form otherwise unknown) and 
propolis (vii 26) for populis. In ii. 27, the baffling philosophaster still 
remains, a term of reproach that Augustine would scarcely have applied 
to Cicero.’ 

The references to the scriptural quotations have been increased, and the 
footnotes also supply a considerable number of new sources or parallels, 
both pagan and Christian. The list might have been still further enlarged 
by the use of Dr. Angus’ dissertation, The Sources of Augustine’s “ De 
Civitate Dei.” 

Epwarp A. ΒΕΟΗΤΕΙ, 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 


1See note of Professor Frank (Classical Philology, October, 1909, p. 436). Augus- 
tine’s real attitude toward Cicero is illustrated by Confessions vii. 4, and by numerous 
passages in the De Civitate Dei. 
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Der Senat unter Augustus. Von T. A. ABeLE. Paderborn: 
Schoningh, 1907. Pp. viii+78. M. 2.40. 


This study owes its inception to an address made by Eduard Meyer 
before a meeting of historians at Heidelberg in 1908, in which the thesis 
was maintained that Augustus attempted to establish an actual dyarchy 
in which the senate, as the representative of the old republic and the 
depository of its powers, was to have an equal position with the prin- 
ceps, who was to be only the first citizen. Meyer's address at the time 
called forth vigorous opposition. Abele has undertaken to collect and 
examine the data bearing on the relations of the senate and Augustus 
to secure if possible a settlement of the question raised by Meyer’s ad- 
dress. The greater part of Abele’s brochure is taken up with a chrono- 
logical list of senatorial acts extending from 36 B.c. to 14 av. Un- 
fortunately this collection is not complete: all acts relating to religion 
and all honorary decrees are omitted, in spite of the fact that it is im- 
possible to get a satisfactory conception of the position and competence 
of the senate without considering all its acts. It is hard to understand 
why Abele should have chosen the chronological arrangement, which 
puts difficulties in the way of the reader who is not already familiar 
with the material; if the acts had been properly grouped according to 
subject and purpose, it would have been easy to show what changes 
were introduced with the lapse of time. As it is, the reader must make 
such grouping for himself with no aid from Abele. 

The results of the investigation are given briefly in the second part 
of the work (pp. 66-78). It appears that from the battle of Actium to 
the death of Augustus the power of the senate was steadily diminished, 
while Augustus gradually took to himself all the essential powers of the 
republican magistrates. Abele could have to advantage thrown more 
weight than he has done (pp. 67ff.) on the enormous power which the 
princeps had over the senate by virtue of the electio senatus; and he 
should have emphasized the inevitable effect on the position of the 
senate produced by the equal power which the edicts of the emperor 
had with the senatorial acts. 

There is unfortunately no index. 


Cuirrorp Hersouet Moore 
HaRvVARD UNIVERSITY 


Commentationes Aenipontanae. Quas edunt E. Kainxa et A. 
ZINGEBLE. I. De Clausulis Minucianis. A. Ausserer ad 
Aenipontem. 1906. Pp. 96. 


The subject of metrical clausulae is decidedly in the air and it is 
apparently difficult for the student of any classical author to escape the 
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contagion. In the case of Minucius Felix, however, the peculiar posi- 
tion of his Octavius in the transition from pagan to Christian Latin and 
its surprising dependence upon its chief source, the De natura deorum 
of Cicero, sufficiently explain the importance and the interest of such an 
investigation as that here presented. Ausserer finds his starting-point 
in the four forms which Zielinski in the well-known study Das Klausel- 
gesetz in Ciceros Reden has shown to be the favorite clausulae of 
Cicero. To the first three of these belong approximately 965 per cent of 
the 679 clausulae of the Octavius, while the fourth is but slightly repre- 
sented and a few other metrical combinations of a rather bewildering 
variety are also discovered. 

Probably the greatest interest of this investigation is to be found in 
the possible light thrown upon the dark places of the readings of the 
ope poor manuscript in which the Octavius has been preserved. Some 
seventy passages are discussed by Ausserer from this point of view, and 
it is noteworthy that in several instances (e.g., labiis presstt, chap. ii) 
the reading of P is preferred on metrical grounds in opposition to the 
emendations accepted by modern editors. 

The text of Boenig has been followed in the main, while for the con- 
venience of the reader, references are also given to the edition of Halm 
in the Vienna Corpus. 


Epwarp A. BroxTeL 
TuLanE UNIVERSITY 


Plato, Apology of Socrates and Crito, with Extracts from the 
Phaedo and Symposium and from Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 
Edited by Louis Dygr, revised by THomas Day Srymour. 
With a Vocabulary. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. Pp. 246. 


This is a revision of the Cron-Dyer Apology and Crito, to which 
Professor Seymour has added other passages with commentary, a 
vocabulary, and indices. The notes have been simplified and better 
adapted to the needs of the American schoolboy. 

The critical notes are limited to a list of the changes from Dyer’s 
text and another list showing the deviations from the texts of notable 
German editions, viz., the Cron-Uhle ed. of the Apology and Crito, 
Wohlrab’s Phaedo, Hug’s Symposium, and the Breitenbach-Mfcke ed. 
of the Memorabilia. One readily accepts the changes from Dyer’s text, 
except the bracketing of πάλαι Apol. 31d which removes an effective 
repetition; less readily, some of the deviations from the texts of the Ger- 
man editors. The following readings, adopted by Seymour, are open to 
criticism: Apol. 22a, ἵνα po. The conjecture of Stephanus ἵνα μή μοι is 
now confirmed by A and the Armenian version. Socrates’ assumed 
᾿ “attitude of opposition,” shown in his effort to refute the oracle (ὡς .... 
ἐλέγξων 21 c), is kept up consistently in this and succeeding passages (cf. 
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Gs... . καταληψόμενος 22b).—24a, τοῖς αὐτοῖς is ill-suited to the context, 
whereas either Heindorf’s τούτοις αὐτοῖς or αὐτοῖς τούτοις which is implied 
in the Arm. vers. gives the desired meaning.— 266, μὲν is unnecessary 
and has little support.— 31, μέντοι, though accepted by Baéumlein, does 
not go well with the καὶ that precedes or the δὲ that follows. Read μέν 
(Cobet’s conj.) with W or accept Gobel’s attractive emendation καίτοι εἰ 
μέν τι.--814,, ἀτολώλη, 36a, ἀποπεφεύγη should have the augment; cf. 
Schanz XII, p. xii, Meisterhans 170, 6.— Crito 46a, δέ τι. Prefer δ᾽ ἔτι; 
cf. ἔτι 1. 24. 

The commentary contains many corrections and improvements on 
Dyer’s notes. The following points, however, may be criticized: 25, 
τοὐναντίον πᾶν. It is somewhat better to explain this as being in apposition 
with the following sentence'than as an adverbial accusative. The same 
is true in 84a, where it is not the object of εὑρήσετε, as the punctuation 
would seem to indicate.— 26d, ὥστ᾽ οὐκ εἰδέναι. ov is due to the indirect 
discourse, as Professor Gildersleeve showed in his review of Dyer (AJP 
VI 528; cf. VII 174, ΧΧΙ 110). Yet 8. still keeps most of Dyer’s note.— 
27d, τοῦτ᾽ ἂν dy. φάναι is not “appended” to the relative clause. It 
explains τοῦτο the subject, not the relative clause which is the predicate. 
— 35c, ὀμώμοκεν οὐ χαριεῖσθαι. οὐ does not go with the inf., as S. thinks, 
but with ὀμώμοκεν (cf. AJP I 49). S. finds οὐ in the dicasts’ oath (οὔτε 
χάριτος ἕνεκα) and believes that this οὐ is retained here in indir. disc. But 
“Suvyu .... is perfectly steady” in taking μή after it. Since this and 
other negatives are discussed, a note is needed on “oracular” μή 21a, 
deliberative μή 226, and ov in a protasis 34c (εἰΞΞ ὅτι).---41Ὁ, ἄγοντα. S.’s 
note to the effect that “extreme accuracy [in the use of tenses] is not 
aimed at” here, is hard to understand; cf. his “indifferent” in the note 
on 26d 22. ἄγοντα = “who was the leader of,” the durative tense causing 
the mind to dwell on the exercise of the office of leader. ἀγαγόντα which 
most editors adopt is simply “who led.”—Crito 44c, ὡς olds τ᾽ ὦν. The 
participle expresses cause or ground of belief, not concession. — 496, δίκαια 
ὄντα, 50a, δικαίοις οὖσιν. No notice is taken of Professor Shorey’s note 
(CJ II 80) in which he shows plainly that these participles are not supple- 
mentary but circumstantial, that they do not take the place of the usual 
inf. in indir. disc. after ὁμολογεῖν, as Goodwin, Ktthner-Gerth, and Stahl 
think, but denote limitation or condition. 

Some small errors have been noted: P. 7, 1. 85, Phidippides for 
Strepsiades; p. 43, 19 note, omit ἐστί or the note that follows it; p. 49, 
8 n., σοφὸς for σοφὸν; p. 56,1 ἢ. 22d for 21b; p. 117, 32 n., fin. for inet. ; 
p. 194, changes from Dyer’s text at 28d 30 and 31d 12 have been omitted; 
pp. 194-5, omissions occur in the other list at 28d 14, 27e 34, 31d 18, 886 


25, 36a 7, 41b 37. 
Cuartes W. Pepper 


Emory ΟΟΙΚΟΕ 
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accent, Latin, Abbott’s theory of, not 
referred to by Postgate 869 

Acropolis of Athens, D’Ooge 241 

adverb, a Greek analogue of the Ro- 
mance 81 ff. 

Aeschylus, The Seven against Thebes, 
Tucker 120; and Sophocles 129; 
Ag. 1649 interpreted 490; Ag. 1437 
emended 501 ff.; Ag. 1163 emended 
502 ff.; Ag. 1172 emended 508; 
puns in 501 

Agias of Thessaly, Olympic victory of 
169 ff. 

ambassadors, Greek, pay of 207; 
increase in pay of 209, 211 

amphorae, Panathenaic, Brauchitsch 
524 

Antiphon the sophist 142, 144, 161 

antiquities, Greek, universities of an- 
cient Greece, Walden, 872 

Apuleius de phtlosophia, Thomas 400 

archaeology, Greek, Fowler-Wheeler- 
Stevens 282 

archaism of the ancient Roman scenic 
poets, Noetzel 897 

architecture, Greek, Marquand 122 

archon basileus, the so-called, and 
Plato Menexenus 238D 861 ff. 

archon, Boeotian 406 


Aristophanes, Ach. 639 interpreted 


100 ff.; Clouds 1472-74 emended 
and interpreted 101 ff.; Acharnians 
quoted, 204; The Acharnians of, 
Starkie 887 ; Clouds 1415 interpreted 
489; study of the cantica, Schroede 
616 

Aristotle, The Rhetoric of, Jebb- 
Sandys 119; and the Platonic ideal- 
ism, Werner 896 

army, federal, of Boeotia 410° 

ars amatoria. See Propertius 

associations, Greek, history of, Poland 
228 


Athenian phratries 257 ff. 

Athens, the Acropolis of, D’Ooge 241 

Augustine, De Civ. Dei ii. 27 inter- 
preted 50 ff.; De Civitate Dei, Vol. 
I, Dombart 528 

Augustus, the Senate under, Abele 580 


basileus, the so-called archon, and 
Plato Menexenus 238D 861 ff. 

Benso of Alexandria and Catullus 56 ff. 

Bernard of Cluny, “Jerusalem the 
Golden” and other works of, Jack- 
son 402 

Boeotarchs, their number and powers 
411 

Boeotia, federal constitution of 406 ff. 

bronses, etc., in the Field Museum, 
catalogue of, Tarbell 248 


Caecilius of Calacte, fragments of, 
Ofenloch 255 

Callicles 154 

Catalepton of Vergil, Birt 880 

Catullus, Benso of Alexandria and 
6&6 ff.; Hieremias de Montagnone 
and his citations from 66 ff.; fre- 
quency of adverbial ablative in 88; 
The identification of the MSS of, 
cited in Statius’ edition of 1566, 
Ullman 252 

church history of Eusebius, Schwarts 
281 

Cicero, Social Life at Rome in the 
Age of, Fowler 285; Studies in the 
Philosophical Terminology of Lu- 
cretius and, Reiley 249; fragments 
de virtutibus, Knoellinger 899 

classical philology, history of, Gude- 
man 874 

classical research, flaws in, Postgate 
225 

classical scholarship, a history of, 
Sandys 106 

‘lausulae, of Minucius, ‘unre 580 
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comedy, Greek, Daos, a study of the 


new, Legrand 877 
Roman, Greek law in 866 ff. 
constitution, Boeotian federal 406 ff.; 
Athenian revolutionary, of 411 B.c. 
408 
court, Boeotian federal 412 
Cratinus, Dionysalerandros of, dated 7 
Culex, text of the 418 ff. 


‘‘Danubians” in Greece, Fick 508 

Daochus of Thessaly, date of 171 ff. 

Deceleians, house of 257 ff. 

deification of abstract ideas in Roman 
literature and inscriptions, Axtell 
112 

dictionary of Latin inscriptions, Ol- 
cott 289 

didactic (erotodidactic). See Proper- 
tius 

Dionsyius of Halicarnassus on literary 
composition, Roberts 870 

δοκῶ on a use of 488 ff. 

Donatus, the scholia on Hypokrisis in 
the commentary of, Basore 286 


elegiac poeta, Greek, index to the frag- 
ments of, Lane 128 

elegy, Roman, erotodidaxis in. See 
Propertius, erotic teaching in 440 ff. 

ἐφόδια͵ 208 

epigram, an, of Posidippus 494 ff. 

epigraphy, Greek, essays on, Wilhelm 
254. See inscriptions 

erotic teaching. See Propertius, in 
Roman elegy 440 ff. 

essays, and lectures, 
selected, Gelzer, 250 

etymology, Greek, Batts, ἐγκονέω 808; 
ἔφερσεν, Hrs, θάλπω, θαύλια, Twos 
804. ἴχνος, μόρμορος, τίλλω 805; 
Latin, acervus, 80ῦ; appellare, 
flecto, metus, orbis 806; sémi, taeda, 
taedet, traho, 807; trux 808 

Euripides 129; Herc. Fur. 1003 emend- 
ed 98 

Eusebius, church history, Schwartz 
281 


Usener 111; 
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facere=sacruficare; quasi ‘donare’ 868 
forum, the Roman, its history and 
monuments, Huelsen-Carter 128 
franchise, based on property qualifica- 

tion 407 


gene, meaning of 261 

Gorgias 158 ff. 

grammar, Greek, Old Testament, 
Thackeray 287 

Greek lands and letters, Allinson 528 

Greek, Old Testament, a grammar of, 
according to the Septuagint, Thack- 
eray 287 


Harrison papyri 820 ff. 

Hellas and Hesperia, Gildersleeve 128 

Hellenistic, history, Kaerst 228; mira- 
cle-tales, Reitzenstein 110 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, fragments of, 
Diels 244 

Herodes (?) oration Περὶ πολιτείας, 
Drerup 224 

Herodian, emendation of Περὶ σχημά- 
των 868 

Herodotus 184 

Herrick, see Martial 

Hesiod, poems of, Rsach 284 

Hieremias de Montagnone and his cita- 
tions from Catullus 66 ff. 

history, Greek, of the Hellenistic period 
Kaerst 228; Roman, the diplomacy 
of Q. Marcius in 169 s.c. 858 ff. 

Hittites in Greece, Fick 508 ff. 

Homer, Odyssean words found in but 
one book of the Iliad 41 ff.; Iliad 
24. 367 interpreted 220 ff. 

Hypokrisis, the scholia on in the com- 
mentary of Donatus, Basore 286 

hypotheses, Greek dramatic, numerals 
in 1 ff. 


iambic poets, Greek, index to the frag- 
ments of, Lane 128 

ideas, the deification of abstract, in 
Roman literature and inscriptions, 
Axtell 112 

Iliad, Odyssean words found in but 
one book of, 41 ff. 
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indices to the fragments of the Greek 
elegiac and iambic poets, Lane 128 
inscriptions, Greek, Bull. Corr. Hell. 
XXI (1897) pp. 592-93 interpreted 
169 δ΄; 
Latin, a dictionary of, Olcott, 289; 
No. 592 in the forthcoming supple- 
ment to CIL XIV in Eph. Epig. ix 
interpreted 286 ff.; the latest dated 
from Lavinium 286 ff. 
interrogation, the sign of in Greek 
minuscule manuscripts 809 ff. 
Irish, a Greek proverb in modern 868 ff. 
isometry, an essay in, Walker 898 


Lavinium, the latest dated inscription 
from 285 ff. 

laws, Greek, unwritten 182; in Roman 
comedy 866 ff.; manumission, Cal- 
derini, 884 

lectures and essays, Usener 111 

λιπαραὶ ᾿Αθᾶναι interpreted 100 ff. 

Livy, studies in the MSS of the third 
decade of 19. See palacography 

lisards, found in Greece, catalogue of 
504 ff. 

Lucilius, studies on, Cichorius 109 

Lucretius, studies in the philosophical 
terminology of, and Cicero, Reiley 
249 

᾿ Lycophron, Alezandra of, Scheer 889 


mantic 147 ff. 

manumission in Greece, Calderini 884 

manuscripts. See palaeography 

Marcius, Q., the diplomacy of, in 1€9 
B.c. 858 ff. 

Martial, imitated by Herrick, chiefly 
in latter’s comments on own poetry 
189 ff.; in epigrams 194 ff.; many 
other likenesses, but Martial pre- 
eminently a wit, Herrick a love- 
poet and moralist 196 ff. 

mathematics and philosophy in Plato, 
Ebeling 115 

Menander, three actor rule in 291 ff. 

meter, Greek, an essay in isometry, 
Walker, 898; Schroeder on the 
cantica of Aristophanes, 515; 
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Latin, structure of the Plautine 
cantica, Sudhaus 875 

Mexican, an Aryan language, Denison 
241 

Minucius, the clausulae of, Ausserer 
580 

miracle-tales, Hellenistic, Reitsenstein 
110 

Mithras, a liturgy in the worship of, 
Dieterich 888 

Morgan, Morris Hickey, 
notice, 857 

μύριοι 97 ff. 


Noricum, the general civil administra- 
tion of, and Raetia, Peaks 116 

noun-formation, Greek, studies in, 
828 ff.; labial terminations 826 ff.; 
words in -βη and -βὰ 848 ff.; words 
in -fns and -fas, gen. -Bov 846 δ΄; 
words in -βος and for, gen. βου 848 ff. 

numerals in the Greek dramatic 
hypotheses 1 ff. 


obituary 


Odyssean words found in but one book 
of the Iliad 41 ff. 

orgeones 264 

ὀρνιθοτροφὴν = ὀρνιθοτροφεῖον (Pap. Oxy- 
rhynch. 219) 159, 168 

Ovid, on erotic teaching in Tib. and 
Prop. 28 ff.; the Metamorphoses of, 
Stange 886 

Oxyrhynchus papyri 219, the Versus 
Inconditi of 158 ff.; vii. 1011, 75-77 
494 ff. 


palaeography, Greek, the sign of 
interrogation in Greek minuscule 
manuscripts 809 ff. 


Latin, date of erasures in the codex 
Puteanus of Livy 19 ff.; errata in 
Luchs’s critical apparatus to Livy 
25 ff.; Benzo of Alexandria and 
Catullus 56 ff.; Hieremias de Mon- 
tagnone and his citations from Ca- 
tullus 66 ff.; the eight-book tra- 
dition of Pliny’s Letters in Verona 
176 ff.; identification of the manu- 
scripts of Catullus cited in Statius’ 
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edition of 1566, Ullman 252; on 
the early printed editions of Pliny’s 
correspondence with Trajan 461 ff.; 
the relation between codices B and F 
of Pliny’s Letters 467 ff.; Tables of 
contents in the MSS of Pliny’s 
Letters 476 ff. 

Panathenaic amphorae, 
524 

papyri, Versus Inconditi of Pap. 
Ozyrhynch. 219 168 ff.; the Harri- 
son 820 ff.; fragment of Greek his- 
torian in Pap. Oxyrhynch. V 406 δ; 
Pap. Oxyrhynch. 471 1 

Passer, Catullus ii 217 ff. 

Pausanias, the literary qualities of, 
Robert 519 

philology, comparative, a Mexican- 
Aryan comparative vocabulary, 
Denison 241 

philosophaster, meaning of 50 ff.; 222 

philosophy and mathematics in Plato, 
Ebeling, 115 

Philostratus on gymnastic, 
894 

Phoenix of Colophon, Gerhard 117 

phratries, the Athenian 257 ff. 

Pindar 180; Pyth. V. 101 interpreted 
95; Frag. 76 interpreted 100 ff. 

Plato, mathematics and philosophy in, 
Ebeling 115; Rep. 492C interpreted 
221; Menexenus 238D interpreted 
861 ff.; new studies in, Ritter, 891; 
Aristotle and the idealism of, Werner 
896; life, classification, and analyses 
of the earlier dialogues of, Ritter 
512; Laches 182D interpreted 518; 
Apology of Socrates and Crito, 
Dyer-Seymour 581 

Plautus, TJrinummus 675, text of 
108 ff.; structure of the cantica, 
Sudhaus 875; Asinaria 374 inter- 
preted 508 ff. 

Pliny, works of, Kukula 124; the 
eight-book tradition of the letters in 
Verona 175 ff.; the early printed 
editions of the correspondence with 
Trajan 451 ff.; the relation between 


Brauchitsch 


Juthner 
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codices B and F of the Letters 467 ff. ; 
tables of contents in the MSS of the 
Letters 476 ff. 

poets, the lesser Latin, Vollmer 880; 
ancient Roman scenic, archaism of, 
Noetzel 897; the lesser Latin, 
Appendix Vergiliana, Curcio 527 

politics, society and, in ancient Rome, 
Abbott 280 

Polybius, enmity of to Q. Marcius 859 

Posidippus, an epigram of 494 ff. 

praeceptor amoris. See Propertius 

Praeneste, a study of the topography 
and municipal history of, Magoffin, 
289 

Pre-Hellenic nomenclature in Greece, 
Hittite and ‘‘Danubian,” Fick &08 

πρέσβεις 208 

prices, at Athens, cause of rise in, 329 
B.c. 215 

Propertius, as praeceptor amoris 28 ff. 

Protagoras 186 ff. 

proverb, a Greek, in modern Irish 
868 ff. 

punctuation, Greek, 809 ff. 

puns, in Greek literature and in Aes- 
chylus 501 

Raetia, the general civil and military 
administration of Noricum and, 
Peaks 116 

religion, Roman, a Mithras liturgy, 
Dieterich 888 

representative government in Greece 
410 

research, flaws in classical, Postgate 
225 

rhetoric 155 ff.; the, of Aristotle, 
Jebb-Sandys 119 

Romance adverb, a Greek analogue of 
the 81 ff. 

Rome, society and politics in ancient, 
Abbott 280; social life at, in the 
age of Cicero, Fowler 285 


scholia, the, on Hypokrisis in the 
commentary of Donatus, Basore 286 

senarii, Latin, of comedy in Greek (?) 
164 ff. 
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senate, the Roman, under Augustus, 
Abele 580 

senates, the four, of the Boeotians 
408; 410 

Seneca, selected essays of, and the 
satire on the deification of Claudius, 
Ball 248 

social life at Rome in the age of Cicero, 
Fowler 285 

society and politics in ancient Rome, 
Abbott 280 

σοφιστής 156 

sophistic, Sophocles and the 129 ff. 

Sophocles, Trach. 293-94 interpreted 
98; and the sophistic 129 ff.; piety 
of 189; feeling of for reality 188; 
hostility of to the enlightenment 
185; apologetic tendency of 146 ff.; 
Ajax 148 ff.; Antigone 186 ff.; Elec- 
tra 158 ff.; Oed. Col. 156; Oecd. 
Rex 146 ff.; Philoc. 154; Trach. 
168; Antigone 1101 interpreted 
488; Oed. Rex 484 interpreted 490 

Statius, Thebats of, Klotz 110 

Strabo, a new edition of 869 

Stratton, Dr. A. W., studies of, in 
Greek noun-formation 828 ff. 

, studies, in honor of Louis Havet 127; 
Greek, in America, Gildersleeve 128 

subjective erotic, connection with 
didaxis 29 ff.; 40 ff. 

Suetonius, the Lives of the Caesars, 
Ihm 108 

syntax, Greek, notes on Stahl’s syntax 
of the Greek verb, Gildersleeve 114; 
the final and consecutive infinitive in 
the ancient Greek poets, Ogden 
899; a use of δοκῶ 488 ff. 
Latin, the nominative and accusa- 
tive, Muller 106 ff.; construction 
of facere = sacruficare = quasi ‘donare’ 
868; the, of high school Latin, 
Byrne 401 


tables of contents in the MSS of 
Pliny’s Letters 476 ff. 
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τέχναι͵ 184 

τέχνη ἐρωτική. See Propertius 

terminations, labial. See noun-forma- 
tion 

testimonium animae, Sibler 251 

text criticism, Greek, Euripides Frag. 
285. 7-8 emended 98; Aristophanes 
Clouds 1472-74 emended 101 ff.; 
Herodian περὶ σχημάτων emended 
868; Aesch. Ag. 1437 emended 
601 ff.; Aeschylus Ag. 1163 emended 
502 ff.; Aeschylus Ag. 1172 emended 
508 e 
Latin, Augustine, De Civ. Dei ii. 
27, MSS reading defended 50 ff.; 
Plautus Trinummus 675, reading of 
Lambinus defended 108 ff.; Ca- 
tullus, Carm. ii, emended 217 δ᾽; 
text of the Culex 418 ff. 

“Ten Thousand,” the name 97 ff.; 
its source 98 

τηλίκος, some Indic cognates of 219 ff. 

Thebais of Statius, Klotz, 110 

Thebes, power of, in the Boeotian 
league 416 ff. 

Tibullus and the ars amatoria 296 

topography. See Praeneste 

Trajan, the early printed editions of 
Pliny’s correspondence with 451 ff. 

treasury, Boeotian federal 414 

thiasos, meaning of 268 ff.; 270 

Thrasymachus 154 

Thucydides, Bk. VI, school edition 
of, Widmann 118; “four senates of 
the Boeotians’’ mentioned by (V. 36, 
408 


universities of ancient Greece, Walden 
872 

Vergil, Catalepton, Birt 880 

Versus Inconditi, the, of Pap. Oxy- 
rhynch. 219 158 ff. 

Vettius Valens, astrological works, 
Kroll 525 . 


Xenophon, the name ‘Ten Thousand’”’ 
97 ff. 
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